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NOTICE. 


The  object  of  the  present  work  is,  to  give  to  the  Gael,  or  HiGHiiANDEBS 
of  Scotland,  a  succinct  history  of  their  various  Clans,  with  representations 
of  their  respective  Tabtans,  correctly  delineated  and  coloured,  the  whole 
being  presented,  at  the  same  tim<^  in  sudb  a  shape  as  to  place  the  publication 
within  the  reach  of  nearly  all  interested.  The  books  hitherto  issued  on  the 
subject  have  been  for  the  few  and  the  wealthy,  not  for  the  conimunity  at 
large.  The  numberless  Highland  families,  moreover,  who  have  long  left  the 
native  region  of  their  sires,  and  have  disused  its  language  will  find  that  the 
present  publication  has  been  expressly  so  drawn  up  as  to  merit  their  accep- 
tation, and  to  be  universally  intelligible..  The  Backswoodsman  of  the  far 
western  world  may  recall  through  it  the  memory  (^  hisfathers^  and  the  Cana- 
dian draw  thence  the  means  of  reassuming  the  Tartans  by  his  distant  lakes. 

The  historical  and  heraldic  portion  of  the  work  must  necessarily  be  cha- 
racterised as  far  as  possible  by  brevity.  As>  in  any  case^  it  ti  but  to  be  ex- 
pected, from,  tha  difficult  nature  of  the  theme,  that  parties  should  differ  con- 
siderably in  opinion  as  to  the  accuracy  both  of  the  delineations  of  the  Tartans, 
and  the  accounts  given  of  the  Clans,  this  indispensable  brevity  may  impart 
to  some  of  the  observations  and  ccmdusions  an  appearance  of  assumption ; 
but  readers  will  for  the  most  part  find,  it  is  believed,  liiat  the  statements  put 
forth,  whether  correct  or  erroneous,  have  at  least  been  well  weighed,  and 
that  the  impartial  truth  has  ever  been  aimed  at,  even  where  not  attained. 

With  respect  to  the  Sets  of  the  Clan-Tariam  here  given,  the  wcark  of  Mr 
Logan  has  been  held^  after  due  consideration,  to  be  preferable  as  a  general 
guide.  The  Vcsliarium  ScoHcum  of  Mr  Stuart  is  certainly  a  publication  of 
value  in  various  respects,  having  plainly  been  prepared  with  much  elaboratioD 
and  care ;  and  accordingly  it  would  be  unwise  to  reject  its  indications  wholly, 
because  of  the  doubts  entertained  as  to  its  claims  to  antiquity  and  authen- 
ticity. The  parties  responsive  fa*  the  present  work,  however,  have  had  re- 
course to  the  best  original  sources  of  information,  and  trust  by  that  means  ta 
maintain  accuracy  without  blindly  following  any  previous  authority. 

Simplicity  of  language  will  be  a  leading  aim  abotve  all  things,  and  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  use  of  proper  names.  Highlanders  themsdves  differ 
here  widely,  and  finical  attempts  to  improve  on  the  received  system  of  ortho- 
graphy have  merely  the  efiect  of  confusing  general  readers  in  all  such  cases. 
Lowland  writers  also  disagree  similarly  among  themselves.   Lideed^  to  justify 


tlie  adoptian  tliroaghout  of  the  mo6t  common  and  simple  modes  of  spelling 
proper  names  of  all  descriptions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  a  single  case  in 
vhich  there  is  a  choice  given  in  old  histories  of  variations.  In  putting  down 
the  word  Buchan,  ancient  authorities  ring  the  changes  thereon  amusingly, 
presenting  in  succession  Bochan,  Bovchan,  Bughan,  Boaghan,  Bog/um,  Buhait, 
Buuxm,  Bmohan,  Bowhim,  BowBhan — and,  in  short,  a  perfectly  endless  scries 
of  specimens  of  ingeniously  varied  orthography.  Assurcilly,  it  would  be  of 
not  the  slightest  service  to  attempt  to  draw  nice  distinctions  in  spelling  in 
sncti  cases*  On  the  contrary,  it  eoold  but  lead  to  needless  confusion  and 
obectirity  t  and,  therefore,  Angus  will  not  be  found  set  down  here  as  Aonglias, 
nor  Fraaer  as  Pryezele,  but  pltunly  as  Angus  and  Fraser,  saving  where  tlie 
vtymologies  may  be  preUminarily  exi^ained. 
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THE   CELTS   OF   BRITAIN. 


Tlie  majority  of  writers  who  hare  treated  of  the  Gael  or  Higblanders  of  SooTLANDy  havo 
entered  introductorily  into  lengthened  discussions,  relative  to  the  territorial  divisioos  of  the 
land  in  very  early  days,  and  to  the  tribes  of  many  names  located  there,  according  to  sucoesBive 
Roman  writers,  and  native  Gaelic  or  Erse  manuscripts,  Scottish  and  Irish.  It  may  well  be 
doubted,  however,  if  any  good  end  could  be  served  by  opening  i^  axM^w  so  wide  a  field  of  spe» 
eulation  and  controversy.  The  multitude  of  tomes  already  devoted  to  the  subject  have  elicit- 
ed but  a  few  leading  &cts,  and  have  left  all  else  as  mudi  as  ever  in  doubt  and  darkness.  To 
these /uc^4  attention  will  be  mainly  confined,  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion.  And,  firstly, 
a  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  general  career  in  Britain  of  the  people  to  whose  stock  the 
Scottish  Highlanders  belong. 

The  great  and  primitive  Celtic  Race,  whieh  occupied  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  Con- 
tinental Europe  in  the  very  earliest  ages  of  which  any  records  remain,  seems  beyond  all  ques- 
tion to  have  likewise  primarily  peopled  the  entire  British  Islands.  As  we  certainly  cannot  go 
beyond  these  British  Celts,  they  may  iairly  be  called  the  insular  Aborigines.  From  the  Roman 
account  of  the  voyage  of  Uamilcar  the  Carthaginian,  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  oldest  known  name  of  the  occupants  of  Britain  was  the  AUnoneSy  and  of  those  of 
Ireland  the  Ilibemi.  At  this  period,  the  entire  inhabitants  were  almost  unquestionably  pure 
Celts  of  one  family.  In  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  throe  centuries,  however,  a  series  of  im- 
portant changes  commenced.  Wc  find  that  in  the  time  of  Coesar  a  fresh  race,  called  the  Bri-' 
tunniy  or  Britons,  possessed  a  large  proportion  of  the  coast-lands  of  the  island,  from  them 
named  Britain  permanently.  At  the  same  era,  another  people  are  first  alluded  to  as  inhabit- 
ing Ireland,  to  wit,  the  Scotti  or  Scots,  destined  ultimately  to  give  a  designation  to  all  North 
Britain.  Whence  these  Britons  and  Scots  came^  or  of  what  stock  they  sprung,  is  a  point  not 
quite  satisfactorily  determined  by  old  authors.  Most  of  these  have  held  that  the  former,  at 
least,  passed  over  from  Belgium ;  though  it  has  been  disputed  whether  they  wereadventorers 
of  the  original  and  pure  Celtic  blood,  or  formed  a  branch,  more  or  less  mixed,  of  another  great 
and  primitive  section  of  the  human  family,  the  Goths.  The  first  conjeetiure  is  most  probably 
the  correct  one,  and  indeed  almost  certainly  so,  as  will  appear  afterwards.  The  Goths,  who 
overran  Europe  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  became  better  known  un- 
der the  subsidiary  denominations  of  the  Teutonic  &nd  Scandinavian  nations,  took  indeed,  in  the 
end,  a  most  important  share  in  subverting  the  ancient  Celtic  population  of  Britain.  Tho 
Celts  were  at  no  period  an  ardent  colonising  race ;  but  very  differently  stood  the  ease  with  the 
wandering  Gothic  hordes  from  the  Asiatic  borders,  who,  two  or  throe  eenturies  before  Christy 
were  led  by  their  deified  chief  Odin  through  eentral  Europe,  and  aeiasd  on  all  Scandinavia 
(Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway),  founding  the  existing  races  of  these  oonntries.  The  vhole  of 
the  north  of  Germany  was  occupied  by  branches  from  the  same  stem,  there  termed  the  Teuto* 
uie.  Holland  also  fell  under  their  sway,  as  is  seen  in  the  name  of  Teutsch  (or  Dntdi),  doraUy 
borne  by  its  people. 

This  mighty  movement  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Teutonie  Goths^  towards  the  shores  of  ibm 


Gemun  Ocean,  exerted  a  moM  importuit  iDflueoee  on  tlic  deMinies  of  Bntaio  aad  it*  C^tir 
popokUoD.  The  geniiu  of  tbe  new  seKlen  of  Ike  Dorth  and  norlh-weat  ef  Europe  was  idves' 
turaoB  uul  enlerpriaiog  in  the  highret  di-gree  ;  Bnd  no  iooner  did  Ihcy  become  nunieroiu  in 
their  required  (enitories,  thaa  (hey  began  to  cut  off  BWnruiB  of  pintical  roren  of  the  teat, 
who  kept  the  weatem  eoksts  of  Europe  in  terror  for  nianj  Huccenive  ceDlurie*.  Pkinder  *  a» 
tbeir  main  cr  ori^nal  object,  bat  in  the  eoune  of  lline  thej'  beome  the  founderB  of  Ktlle' 
nenta  and  nation*.  The  position  of  Britain  exposed  it  peculiarl}'  to  their  ueaults.  lliere, 
from  time  to  time,  they  made  iaroadii,and  iutbsend  obtained  fixed  locationi,  under  the  VBriunv 
uunes  of  Norwegians,  Dbdcb,  Saxons,  Jat«e,  Angles,  and  other  sppellationB  cither  national  or 
diTisionaJ.  All  of  them  received  in  common  the  title  of  Nortaata.  The  deecenls  made  by 
theae  predatory  bands  occasioned  bloody  and  protracted  struggles  Kith  tlie  older  ialiahitanls, 
the  descendants  of  the  Britanni  and  Albiones.  Ihe  consequence  of  all  was,  that  the  remains 
<rf  the  pure  Celtic  Itibee  retired  or  became  confiiicd  to  the  mountaia-tandB,  occiningly  lieat 
beloTed  by  them  at  all  times.  This  result  folloHcd  gradually  upon  the  decline  and  fallnfiho 
Roman  power  in  Britain  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Amid  the  numerous  contt'Sts  whicb 
they  bad  with  that  power,  the  native  population,  though  at  limes  driven  to  tlieir  hilly  faetnesses, 
bad  yet,  even  in  Ihe  low  countries,  remained  unchanged.  The  later  successes  of  Ilie  Norse- 
men gave  a  distinctly  novel  character,  however,  to  the  occupants  of  nearly  the  nbole  of  Eng- 
land, saving  Wales,  and  in  part,  also,  to  those  of  the  Scottlsfa  Low  tends.  The  sureessive  pe- 
riods of  rule  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons  in  England,  and  the  final  seizure  of  power  by  another 
originally  Norse  nation,  the  Normans,  are  well-known  matters  of  history. 

Hitherto  the  remarks  made  on  the  career  of  the  Celtic  race  in  Britain  have  been  of  a  gene- 
rti  nature,  and  intended  chiefly,  indeed,  to  explain  the  causes  of  their  ultimate  deprivation  of 
the  southern  and  most  extensive  port  of  the  ialand.  The  special  annals  of  the  Scottieh  Celts 
lequire  now  to  he  adverted  to.  It  would  appear  that  the  llumaus  originally  found  the  whole 
of  Scotland,  north  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  in  the  poBseBsion  nt  a  |>copk!  whom  they  called 
oollectively  the  Caledonians.  This  name,  liowever,  was  but  one  framed  (probably  out  of  soma 
trihe^esignation)  by  the  invading  visiters,  the  people  ihcnisclves  taking  always  tlic  collecliva 
KppeUationot  J^ionicAiOr,  in  short,  the  Albiones;  and  there  can  be  little  doobt  but  that  tho 
CaledonianB  were  the  direct  descendants  of  tbe  pure  Celtic  race  referred  to  in  the  voyage  made 
liy  Hamilcar  five  centuries  before  Christ.  Unvarying  tradition,  native  manuscripts, and  num- 
letless  local  names,  tend  to  establish  this  fact;  and  it  receives  slrong  additional  confirmation 
from  the  circamstaneo  of  the  term  Albion  or  Albyn  being  specifically  applied  to  the  norih  of 
Scotland  by  its  inhabitants  for  many  subsequent  ceuturief.  In  the  coureeorihecc^upationof 
the  island  by  the  Romans,  snccessive  describcrs  among  them  apply  new  names  to  the  Ciiledi>- 
nians,  but  these  appear  to  be  merely  local  or  sectional  appellations,  and  certainly  indicate  no 
alteration  in  the  body  of  the  people.  In  tlie  third  and  fourth  centuries  we  hear  of  the  I'icTre, 
Saxons,  and  Scots,  as  banded  against  tlie  Romans.     That  the  formerwere  merely  a  iwrlion  of 


I 


^xth  centuTf,  they  received  Urge  acceeaioiui  or  nuiabcrs  froni  IreUod,  and  beaune  Grml;r 
and  iodeiJeDdcDtly  planted  in  theweat  of  Scatl&ad,  or  in  Argjlcand  Isluy.  Thejrore  goneimll]' 
known  aboat  tJiiB  pmnt  in  their  biatoiy,  ■■  the  Dalriadu  ur  Dalriad-Scoti. 

1 1  in  {>rotuible  that  tlie  grovtii  of  the  power  of  tho  Dalriad-Seots  exuited  at  first  Utile  jeBlous)' 
ia  the  Piets,  the  two  atrong  nations  of  whom  held  nearij'  all  the  land  bpyond  the  Fortli,  the 
■kortlimi  and  north-western  braiieli  of  tho  nee  being  called  the  DicaleduneB,  and  the  soatbem 
and  eastern  •vctton  the  Vraturioneti.  Earfa  of  lhe«e  nations,  which  were  respectively  snbdi- 
*ided  into  many  tribes  or  cUin«,liad  originally  ila  sepiuratfl  king  ;  bu(,wilh  tho  view  of  render- 
ing Ills  union  more  comploio,  Angus  M'Fergiu.  king  of  the  wiDtheni  Picta,  procured  hie  elee- 
Uon  tu  the  coDjuDct  throne  in  (he  eighth  ecntary.  In  doing  so,  he  smled  the  fate  of  the  en- 
tire Pipiiah  monarchy.  Tho  jealousy  of  the  nw-ilicm  Piets  led  them  ere  long  to  conjoin  their 
)Hi»er  against  their  soutltcrm  brethrua  with  that  of  tho  Dalriadic  Scots,  to  whose  regal  line 
they  anilvd  their  own  by  niarriage  allianoos.  Tho  Scots,  oneouraged  by  their  strengthened 
poaitioD,  over-ran  and  appropriated  Ualtoway.  Fmm  Bcde's  account  of  thnr  condition  in  the 
tniddleof  Iheraghth  century,  it  is  also  obvioas  that  they  had  by  that  time  acquired  olhorpor- 
lions  of  tho  Lowlands,  then  called  by  the  conunon  name  of  Britannia,  and  mainly  occupied  by 
the  provincial  Britons  wbo  bad  been  under  tho  Roman  authority.  When  (ho  rule  of  Borne 
•nded,  however,  the  Angli  or  Angles  bad  poured  in  from  the  southern  borderB,  or  from  the 
«aaa,  and  foundvd  eonmderable  settlements.  At  various  future  periods,  they  so  iucreased 
in  numbers  M  to  give  the  country  its  existing  language.  To  return, meanwhile,  to  the  Scots. 
Socb  was  their  rapid  incrttase  of  strength,  that,  about  the  year  H40,  their  prince,  Kenneth 
MaoAlpinu,  led  his  forecs  against  the  southea^  Picis,  and  routed  them  in  a  battle  described  as 
the  bloodiest  of  that  age,  and  froro  which  they  never  recovered,  or  even  temporarily  rallied. 
The  overthrow  was  signally  decisive. 

The  ordinary  historians  of  Scotland,  in  fact,  say  that  in  this  conSict  the  Piclisb  race  was 
anniJiilatei.  Pinkerton,  and  others  who  examined  aathorities  for  ttiemselves,  perceived  this 
oonclusioiitobe  so  utterly  ridiculous,  lliat  Ibey,  again,  decUred  the  Scots  to  have  been  vanrjuiah- 
«d,  and  absorbed  in  the  larger  Pictish  race.  The  actual  [rath  seems  to  l>e,  however,  tlwt  Ken- 
neth did  certainly  break  for  ever  the  warlike  strength  of  the  Bouthom  Plots,  and  guned  a  large 
and  rich  territory  for  himself  and  his  people.  Thai  he  massacred  all  of  the  hostile  blood,  young 
and  old,  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  credited.  Bui  even  bad  be  done  so,  the  race  of  the  Plata 
would  net  have  been  extinguished.  The  groat  triijes  of  the  northern  Picts,  his  friends  and  nat 
bia  enemies,  still  remained— they  remain  to  this  day — they  hold  and  have  ever  held  the  very 
lauds  of  their  sires — they  are  the  present  Gael — the  existing  HighlandcrB  of  Scotland. 

The  present  work,  as  has  Iwen  already  aaid,  must  deal  mainly  wiUi  resnlts  and  fads,  or  what 
appear  to  be  such  on  due  examination.  But  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  stato  many  strong  reasons, 
^reet  and  collateral,  fur  holding  the  preceding  oonetusion  to  be  undeniably  tlio  correct  one — 
aamely,  that  the  modern  Gael,  or  Gaol-Atbsuieh,  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Picts  and  Caledonians,  as  these  were  of  the  Albiones,  the  first  iiUiabitonls  of  the  buid  on  re- 
cord. Men  were  wont  to  marvel  at  the  strange  and  anomalous  disappearance  of  the  Pictish 
language,  but  It  was  because  they  never  looked  for  it  where  it  was  stiU  lo  he  found  in  actual  use. 
The  prolix'  and  diH|)UtatiDua  Inquiries  of  Pinkerton  and  utliers  on  this  subject  put  one  much 
in  mind  of  the  personage  wbo  searched  long  and  vainly  for  the  spectacles  that  were  npon  Jiis 
nose.  Of  all  our  hisloriana,  Cbaimers  alone  had  an  inkling  of  the  truth,  seemingly.  Thot  the 
Picts  spoke  the  Celtic  tongue  (or  the  Gaelic,  as  it  has  ever  been  called  from  the  name  bome 
by  the  Scottish  Celts  of  the  north)  is  proved  by  many  circumstances,  and  particularly  by  IW- 
■nofoUB  Gaelic  names,  given  indubitably  to  diiTereal  localities  in  tbe  days  of  the  Picts.  The 
venerable  Triads  of  Wales  also  refer  directly  to  the  "  Gaelic  Picts."  The  assertion  that  the 
present  HighUnders  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Picts,  is  of  course  to  be  applied  gone- 
lally.  That  some  of  the  Dalriad-Scots  wore  left  about  the  Western  Isles,  and  even  partly  to 
the  north  of  Arg}'le,  seems  undenisble,  and  to  that  branch  of  tlie  main  Celtic  race,  accordingly, 
various  dans  may  owe  at  least  a  mixed  descent.  Undoubtedly,  also,  the  Norwegian  Sea-hmga 
and  larls  (earls)  not  only  seized  and  held  tlie  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  as  well  as  portions  of 
the  Hebriiles,  but  conquered  and  reigned  over  Sutherland,  Caithness,  and  the  adjoining  southern 
!  at  various  jwrioils,  and  particularly  under  Tliorfitui,  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  in  the 
wnlury.  13ut  still, amid  ail  such  changcti,tliemass  of  the  northern  Pictish  or  Gaelic 
;,po|iulatiau  remained  wholly  unmodified.    Indeed,  (hey  seem  at  times  to  have  flourished  under 


the  NorwpgiiuiBOvereiKiily.aad  lohave  jireffrreJ  it  rnilirr  ilinn  nlhiTwiBe.  Tlie  grnwlh  of  ths 
power  of  tliD  Scot!  in  thoaoutli  anil  east tiud  soon  indeed  aJitnnod  (bem  slW  Ihcorertlirow  of 
llie  coalfaoni  Picu,  and  they  rci4i1j  noccpted  the  »id  of  Uie  Sackings  ia  enxt'ing  ■  proixf 
oouiitei4«UDce.  Hence  iroBO  llmie  diuenuons,  wbich  only  tcnnituted  id  pari  in  the  r<-'i);a  of 
MilcDlm  CuimDre.  Macbeth,  dnuiutkaUy  bmrnu,  kfipean  thiMi  to  luvobcpn  thob«d  of  (be 
Pictiah  or  Gadic  party,  and  to  have  ml  off  the  covFrcigu  of  the  Scots,  Duncan,  cither  prirktclj 
or  in  b&tUe,  mounting  tlin  throne  kfterwnrds  in  his  alud.  Makalui,  ihe  sou  of  Duiioin,  hut 
reoourao  tiaturalty  la  England,  and,  nid  beini;  Ihunce  received,  he  overturned  and  slew  Maa- 
bcth.  Undaubtedlj,  the  LawUnda  received  lari^  noceaions  of  Saxon  immigranlA  at  tJiia  eou- 
junclnre.  For  a  lime  tlkc  Highlanders  were  qaieted,  bul,  aa  their  htm  of  luecoiwou  preferred 
the  right  of  a  brother  to  Ihat  of  a  son,  they  mod  found  ocrasioB  to  take  up  orrni  anew,  in  b- 
rour  of  Maleolm  Canmore'i  collateral  kindred.  Again  and  again  did  the  Seottiah  king*  ftoek 
and  receive  aouthem  assistance,  both  from  Saxons  and  Nonnam,  againsl  the  aulliora  of  ihne 
Tiaings.  Soecenive  inTitations  of  this  natore  Anglicised  great  paM  of  tlie  ceunlTy,  the  auxi- 
liaries  bsing  revardod  nilh  bonours  and  lands.  The  Gael,  in  their  torn,  usually  luaked  for  help 
to  the  Norwegian^  still  the  holders  of  the  Western  Isles  and  the  Orcadc*.  But  the  Norwegioiu 
did  not  remain  like  tbe  Angles.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  islands  vcre  ceded  by  them  to 
tbe  Scottish  king,  and  tbe  |)ower  of  tlie  great  Gaelic  chicis  sank  tbencefurth  b^ore  that  of  tbe 
nrongly-based  Lowland  monarchy.  One  by  one,  tbe  principal  ruling  Gaclio  houACS  were  strip- 
ped of  sway,  and  the  feuilal  hivs  im]>OBed,  with,  in  many  instances,  Saxon  and  Norman  lords. 
The  lords  or  kings  of  the  Isles  made  the  longest  resisUuice  of  all,  but  at  lost  tlie  directly  con- 
tinoDus  Une  of  that  house,  before  forfeited,  failed  at  the  close  of  the  Sfleculh  century,  and 
Scotland  became  truly  Ohi  liiNoDOU. 

The  general  annals  of  ihe  CiJtio  race  in  Brilsin  having  been  thus  ghtneod  at,  and  the  origin 
of  the  Scottish  HigManders  eoneisdyeianiined,  any  tiirtherremarL-B,  of  a  more  special  oature, 
may  be  left  to  fall  wiQiin  the  ikccoauts  to  be  given  of  Individnol  Clans. 

On  tlie  TAIiT>ln,and  the  custom  of  wearing  them,  a  few  wards  are  necessary,  and  but  a  few 
may  suffice.  The  origin  of  that  custsm  is  not  very  difficult  of  discovery.  lu  the  very  first  stages 
of  human  civilisation,  the  use  of  waNpaint  on  the  body,  and  Ihe  pmntice  of  t«toaing,  show  that 
men  began  to  aniament  their  persons  witb  diveraified  and  dLHeriminatiTc  colours  before  they 
muld  even  boast  of  any  apecica  of  corporeal  attire.  Our  soutfaeru  British  ancestors  were 
■o  adorned  persanally  in  the  time  of  Julius  Qcsar  ;  and,  if  tlie  very  name  of  tlie  Ficts  was  not 
d^red  from  the  Latin  word  fiiaai,  Bigijifj-ing  "  pointed,"  we  know  at  all  evonta  that  they  did 
point  their  bodies,  seeing  that  tlio  poet  Claudian  speaks  of  them  as  being  noa  fidao  ttontiie  jiui' 
Ids— that  i^as  not  untruly  eB~lled"  painted  men."  That  "Pict"  came acloidly  from  "pictus" 
is  rendered  the  more  hkely  by  the  fact  of  the  woid  being  first  found  in  Latin  writers.  After 
tinting  the  naked  skin,  what,  tlieo,  would  be  the  next  step  in  advance  I  When  clutliee  were 
really  arrived  at,  gny  tliougli  simple  colourings  of  these  would  form  Ihe  natural  resource  sub- 
sequently, wherercr  tlicy  were  procunthle.  Botli  the  first  and  the  second  Btast«  of  progress 
are  observable  in  Africa  oud  America  al  the  present  day  ;  and  the  stale  of  things  was  much 
the  Bame,  obviously,  in  the  time  of  the  early  Jews,  as  witness  Jvsepfa'g  coat  of  many  hues.  In 
his  ease,  nKh  a  coat  was  a  mark  of  pre-eminence;  so  would  it  everywhere  beorigmally.  Tlie 
WTBUgemBnt  of  IliD  colours  systematically,  so  as  to  produce  the  best  eflocts  of  variety  and 
BOntraat,  may  be  held  to  have  been  yet  a  farther  and  later  movement  onwards.  Even  the 
custom  of  rxou-gartrriiui,  mentioued  in  the  "  Twelfth  Night "  of  Shakspero,  may  be  pointed 
to  as  a  very  primitive  mode  of  obtaining  the  effects  mentioTied;  and,  indeed,  n-liat  are  llie  High- 
land hose  at  this  day  but  specuneiis  of  cross-gartering  inonepoiti-colouredpieccl  Men  luiving 
reached  thepolut  of  wearing  bodily  attire,  tlicn,  and  having  been  moved  by  p<i-snnal  self -esteem 
to  have  tiiem  dyed  gaudily,  tJie  ultimate  step  of  adopting  distinclivo  family  colours  would  cer- 
tainly if  not  quickly  follow,  in  a  stale  of  society  snch  as  tlie  Gaelic,  where  the  people  seem 
ovef  to  haifc  been  divided  into  tribes,  and  to  have  lived  under  independont  chiefs.  Pride  of 
faonae  and  name,  and  the  necessity  fur  displaying  a  recognisable  exterior  in  the  hour  of  battle, 
might  bo  cipocted  to  saggeat  such  a  custom  at  a  very  early  period.  It  would  long  bo  confined 
however,  to  Ihe  Ai^i,  and  then  wonld  descend  to  their  followers,  ll  can  soarely  bo  doubled 
that  iu  this  simfile  way  has  sprung  op  the  liabit  of  Tartan-woariug  among  tile  Gael  of  Scot- 
land, tiar  could  it  be  at  any  time  much  more  difficult  to  produce  dresses  of  such  varied  tints, 
than  it  WMUd  have  boeo  to  have  wrought  them  more  plainly.    £r«ry  cUsf  and  <din  in  dtta 
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time  had  their  wearer  or  weavers,  who,  labouring  with  the  materials  of  the  conntry,  both  in 
point  of  yarn  or  dyes,  soon  became  expert  in  supplying  the  jieculiar  family  attire  in  request* 
Fergus  M'lvor's  household  tailor,  **  James  of  the  Needle,''  though  a  fictitious  personage,  is 
still  a  copy  from  the  life.  As  to  the  woayers,  we  find  Duncan  Forbes  of  Cullodcn  complaining 
bitterly,  so  late  as  the  middle  of  last  century,  that  the  Frasers  had  liarried  and  injured  a 
weaver  living  near  him,  who  was  ''  a  general  blessing  to  the  country."  No  doubt,  his  loom 
supplied  all  around  Culloden  with  Tartans. 

The  period  at  which  regular  Clan-TartoM  were  first  used  over  the  Highlands  has  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  controversy.     It  seems  probable,  that,  while  the  wearing  of  garments  of  di- 
versified  colours  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  custom  of  great  antiquity  among  the  Gael,  the  adoption 
of  formal  family  or  tribe  Tartans  is  at  least  not  of  equally  distant  origin.     Lindsay  of  Pits- 
€ottie,in  1^73,  alluding  to  the  dress  of  all  the  Highlanders  generally,  speaks  only  of  "  a  mantle 
and  a  shirt,  taffrxmed  tSUr  the  Irish  manner.^'     In  like  manner,  a  French  traveller,  in  1583, 
tells  us  of  ^  a  large  and  full  shirt,  colowred  with  saffron,  and  over  this  a  garment  hatiging  to  the 
knee."    By  these  and  other  old  writers,  the  use  of  the  kilt  in  their  times  is  established  beyond 
all  doubt;  and  indeed  the  custom  was  even  much  more  ancient,  the  nakedness  of  the  Gael  be- 
low the  knees  being  noticed  in  the  Norse  Sagas  eight  centuries  ago.    To  the  kilt,  the  common 
people  seem  t«  have  added  the  plaid,  which,  worn  over  the  shoulders,  probably  constituted 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  primitive  attire.    The  mantles  of  the  rich,  in  truth,  were  but  hirge 
pkids.    With  regard  to  the  colours,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  de- 
scribes the  Highlanders  of  1618  as  all  wearing,  witlutut  distinction,  **  stockings  (which  they 
call  short  hose)  made  of  a  warm  stuff  of  divers  colours  called  Tartan,"  with  ^  a  plaid  about 
their  shoulders,  which  u  a  mantle  of  divers  colours."    The  plaid  and  hose  seem  certainly  to 
have  been  the  first  articles  tinged  as  Tartans.     In  1716,  Martin  relates  Uiat  the  plaid  of  the 
Islanders  **  consisted  of  divers  colours,"  and  that  there  was  "  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  re- 
quired in  sorting  the  colours,  so  as  to  be  agreeable  to  the  nicest  fancy."    It  must  be  owned 
that  he  does  not  leave  to  us  here  a  perfectly  distinct  account  of  the  use  of  established  Clan- 
Tartans  by  the  generality,  though  from  another  remark,  to  the  effect  that  a  connoisseur  could 
tell  the  district  where  a  plaid  came  from  by  its  appearance,  it  may  be  presumed  that  some  for- 
mal arrangements  were  usual  at  this  time  as  regarded  plaids.    Some  fcrw  years  later,  distinct 
notices  appear  of  what  must  be  understood  as  regular  Clan- Tartans.    When  Lady  Grange  was 
carried  away  to  St  Kilda,  the  agents  in  her  abduction,  according  to  her  own  account,  were  seve- 
ral "  Highlanders  in  Lord  Lovat's  Wrcry."    This  can  only  be  interpreted  as  meaning  the 
Fraser  Tartans.    In  1745,  again,  the  clans  were  to  a  large  extent  attired  in  Tartans  peculiar  to 
or  adopted  by  tiieir  septs  respectively.    It  seems  very  likely,  indeed,  that  the  Scottish  Civil 
Wars,  from  those  of  Montrose  down  to  the  rising  under  Prince  Charles,  would  be  largely  in- 
strumental in  causing  a  closer  adherence  to  fixed  forms  of  the  Tartans  by  the  Clans.    Eacli,  in 
all  probability,  would  select  or  be  made  to  select  that  set  whicli  its  chiefs  had  used,  perlia2>s 
long  before,  as  a  means  of  distinction  from  other  chiefs.     In  that  light,  Clan-Tartans  may  be 
viewed  as  things  of  high  antiquity.     At  all  events,  the  form — the  plaid  and  the  kilt — and  tlie 
general  variegation  of  hues,  are  peculiarities  of  the  Gaelic  garb  which  in  all  likelihood  origi- 
nated even  with  their  most  remote  Pictish  sires. 

The  actual  use  in  daily  life  of  the  Tartans  has  naturally  fallen  into  at  least  comparative  de- 
suetude, the  causes  which  rendered  it  even  necessary  at  an  earlier  day  having  ceased  to  exist. 
The  subject  is  now  one  chiefly  of  historical  and  family  interest.  Nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  wondered 
at,  that,  as  a  mark  of  their  race  and  descent,  as  reminding  tliem  of  their  forefathers,  and  as  ce- 
menting the  bonds  of  brotherhood  and  friendHhip,  tlic  love  and  respect  of  tlie  Gaelic  people 
for  their  Tartans  should  yet  be  strong  and  enduring. 

Many  Lowland  houses  bordering  on  the  Highlands,  though  not  of  Gaelic  descent,  adopted 
peculiar  Tartans,  with  other  clan-customs,  and  these  families  must  necessarily  be  noticed, 
niany  of  them  having  attained  to  great  prominence  in  the  national  annals  of  tlie  north.  There 
is  no  impropriety  in  this  proceeding,  though  the  names  may  not  be  Gaelic,,  nor  the  chiefs 
purely  of  that  race.  Of  the  very  Clan- Royal  of  Stewart,  it  may  be  observed,  tliat,  while  histo- 
rians doubt  whether  its  founder  was  Norman  or  Saxon,  not  one  writer,  we  believe,  represents 
the  fiunily  as  originally  Gaelic.  But  this  fact  alters  the  case  very  little,  since  the  various 
chiefs  of  the  house  soon  commingled  blood,  at  least  in  most  instances,  with  the  clans  over 
which  they  ruled,  or  with  other  families  of  the  Gaelic  race.    The  origin  of  the  family  and  the 


IMktroDyinie  of  the  Stew«pt«,  will  be  e;tplain»d  in  the  iiub»eqiienlopenirgpa(t««,preoedence be- 
ing pven  to  Ihem  u  the  CUn-Royal  of  Scntlftmi.  As  res|>octa  the  order  of  the  other  clain, 
the  uraDRenienl  (with  eorae  Bioeptions)  proposed  by  Mr  W.  F.  Skkjik,  F.S.A.,  in  hit 
origiiukl  ■nd  eicellenl  eswy  on  the  "  Highlander  of  Sontland,"  will  be  adhered  to.  Mr 
Sk«ne  tnwea  in  history  six  great  Maonnartliip*  or  Earliiomt,  hrlJ  by  the  Pictish  and  Scot- 
tith  OmI,  namely,  those  of  the  Gilloabl,  of  Mohat,  Roaa,  Garuoran  (Morvern  t),  Caito- 
Hm,  and  Nk»  (part  of  Sutherlwid.)  In  the  population  of  those  northern  and  weat«m  earl- 
dotna,  which  existed  at  the  fall  of  the  Bouthern  PicU,  eighteen  great  and  radical  Tribes  a|>- 
pear  to  be  discoverable  ;  and  these,  again,  have  been  subdivided  in  the  €««ay  menUoned  into 
Tfairlj  Clans,  email  and  large.  The  cUns  of  ewb  section  being  for  tlie  most  part  connected  by 
origin  and  blood,  it  is  desirable  that  (heir  annals  should  not  be  disjoiiwd ;  but  to  conRne  at- 
tention exclusively  to  the  purely  Gaelic  families  as  Mr  Skene  has  dene,  would  render  a  work 
like  the  present  markedly  incomplete.  Though  the  chiefs  of  such  houses  as  the  Frasers  aud 
the  Gordons  may  uot  have  sprung  from  a  Gaelic  source,  their  blood, as  already  observed,  must 
bave  been  extensively  Gaelicised  by  time,  and  their  clans  must  ever  have  been  almost  entirely 
of  that  race.  Mr  Lt^an,  in  his  able  work  on  the  "  Scottish  Gael,"  by  including  such  clans  as 
these,  raises  the  total  number  to  above  Fifty.  The  purely  Gaelic  Clans,  in  >o  far  as  these  can 
be  distinguished,  will  be  noticed  in  a  separate  and  FiBsl  Sectioh  of  the  present  wwk.  The 
mixed  septs  will  be  treated  of  in  a  Second  Section,  after  due  space  has  been  accorded  to  the 
pure  Gaelic  tribes.  As  several  Lowland  and  Border  houses  have  also  adopted  special  bunily 
Tartans  in  modem  days,  a  few  of  these  may  be  given,  to  please  peculiar  fitncies,  in  a  Tbikd 
SxcTict.  At  the  same  time,  it  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  expreiiB  here  the  conviction  that  the 
Scotts  and  Douglasses  of  old  used  no  otlier  Tarlaos  than  the  dark  grey  nuuui,  or  shepherd's 

Whatever  the  descent  of  such  tribes  as  the  Gallant  Grahamea  and  tbe  Light  Lindsays,  lo- 
cated as  they  were  to  the  uorthof  the  Forth  andClyde,and  brought  into  frequent  contact  with 
the  true  Gaelic  clans,  they  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  become  in  time  more  or  less 
assimilated  to  them  in  customs ;  but  there  has  nowhere  been  adduced  any  solid  evidence  of 
the  use  even  of  the  general  Highland  dress  among  the  families  of  the  Scottish  Borders  and 
the  central  Lowland*,  much  less  of  the  use  of  specific  seta  of  Clan-Tartans.  Their  attire,  on 
the  contrary,  is  described  as  of  a  totally  different  eharactor  by  multitudinous  authorities.  But 
the  modem  adoption  of  family  Tartans  by  chiefs  of  rank  in  the  sonthern  Lowlands  is  not  only 
harmless  in  any  point  of  view,  but  in  some  respects  may  be  productive  of  much  good,incm>- 
ing  tlie  interest  taken  by  such  influeotial  parties  in  those  Celtic  Societies  to  which  the  High- 
lands owe  so  many  recent  improvements.  It  is  upon  this  principle,  mainly,  that  the  prescn- 
tfttion  here  of  a  Third  Section  of  Tartans  is  to  be  justified. 
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CLANS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


THE  CLAN  STEWART  (STUART  OR  STEUART). 

The  family  of  Stewart  is  one  numerous  beyond  computation  in  Scotland,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  long  pre-eminence  it  has  there  enjoyed. 
Its  many  branches  vary  even  in  name,  though  that  the  true  and  original  form 
was  SteuHird  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the  fact  of  its  resting  on  the  tenure  of  the 
high  national  office  of  Lord- Steward.  Yet,  though  the  form  of  Stewart  will  here 
be  preserved  throughout  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  there  is  nothing  reasonably  to 
be  said  against  the  adoption  of  the  spelling  of  Stuari,  If  but  a  fancy,  it  was,  at 
least,  one  sanctioned  by  royal  usage.  According  to  the  most  authentic  accounts, 
the  house  of  Stewart  drew  its  direct  descent  fsom  a  noble  family  of  high  standing 
in  England,  in  the  time  of  Henry  L  Some  genealogists  consider  this  English 
house  to  have  been  decidedly  Saxon,  because  tlie  head  of  it,  at  that  period,  was 
an  Alan,  and  founded  what  has  usually  been  viewed  as  the  Saxon  house  of 
Fitz-Alan,  represented  by  the  present  Dukes  of  Norfolk.  There  is  strong  col- 
lateral support  for  such  a  conjecture.  Alan,  however,  if  not  really  of  Norman 
blood,  certainly  was  a  partaker,  at  all  events,  in  those  bounteous  assignments 
of  honours  and  favours  which  fell  to  the  Normans  in  the  days  succeeding  the 
conquest.  The  second  son  of  this  Alan,  whose  existence  is  certified  by  unex- 
tinct  deeds,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  race  who  settled  in  Scotland, 
where  he  held  the  office  of  High- Steward  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  How  he 
attained  at  once  to  that  eminent  position  is  not  very  clear;  but  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  Scottish  kings  of  the  age  to  invite  warlike  southern  barons  into  the  country, 
and  reward  them  with  lands  and  vassals,  without  much  regard  to  previously 
existing  rights.  Walter,  second  son  of  Alanus,  son  of  Flaaldus,  upon  some 
such  principle,  is  found  to  have  been  made  Steward  of  Scotland  about  1 1 20  or 
1 130.  He  was  destined  to  be  the  father  of  many  kings.  His  birth  and  position 
are  proved  by  deeds  yet  examinable ;  and,  in  truth,  it  is  stated  in  the  Clause- 
Roll,  of  the  date  of  1 335,  or  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  that  the  elder  and 
English  scion  of  the  paternal  stock  of  Alan,  which  had  inherited  the  southern 
properties,  had  the  impudence,  even  at  that  late  period,  to  claim  the  Steward- 
ship of  Scotland  from  the  monarch  in  question,  and  actually  received  one  thou- 
sand merks  in  compensation  for  the  cession  of  his  assumed  rights.  Edward, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  was  then  renewing  his  grandsire's  pretensions  to  rule  in 
the  north.  The  connection  of  the  Stewarts  and  Fitz- Alans  is  thus  proved  satis- 
factorily. By  another  charter  from  Malcolm  lY.,  grandson  of  David  I.,  we  find 
that  the  Lord- Steward,  Walter,  son  of  Alan,  had  continued  in  the  highest  favour 
at  the  Scottish  court,  being  confirmed  in  his  previously  acquired  possessions  of 
**  Renfrew,  Paisley,  Pollock,  Cathcart,  Eglisham,  Innerwick,"  and  various  other 
baronies  in  the  western  Lowlands.  Thus,  though  we  know  not  exactly  where- 
fore the  family  got  a  footing  so  quickly  in  the  north  of  Britain,  and  on  such 
elevated  ground,  their  origin  may  be  said,  as  remarked,  to  be  almost  decisively 
settled. 

The  general  history  of  the  family  would  occupy,  and  has  oflen  occupied, 
Tolumes.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1371,  liobert,  Steward  of  ScoUand, 
seventh  holder  of  the  office  in  the  direct  male  line,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  as 
son  of  Marjory  Bruce,  daughter  of  King  Bobcrt  I.  From  this  period  the 
Stevrart  annals  become  the  national  ones  of  Scotland,  and  also  latterly  of  Eng- 
land*    Their  proper  rule  extended  down  to  1688,  thus  covering  the  long  term 
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of  three  centuries.  Reckoning  the  reigni  of  (William  and)  Mary  and  Anne, 
they  rukd  till  1714,  Up  to  1688  not  one  breach  occurred  in  tlie  royal  male 
lineage,  save  in  the  caae  of  Queen  If  ary,  tbongh  her  marriage  with  a  ecion  of  her 
own  house,  and  a  near  blood  relatioD,  may  alinost  be  said  to  have  left  the  mas- 
culine succession  unintermpted. 

The  different  peerogeH  held  at  TariooH  times  by  the  house  of  Stewart  have  been 
bumerous  almost  beyond  computation;  and  there  are  yet  five  Scottish  noble- 
Inen  of  distinction  of  the  name,  to  wit,  the  heads  of  the  families  of  Blanlyrc, 
Bute,  Galloway,  Moray,  and  Traquair.  To  these  should  properly  be  added  the 
Dukes  of  Bucclciigh  and  Richmond  (Lennoi  in  Scotland),  seeing  that  both 
spring  in  the  male  line  from  Charles  II.,  King  of  Great  Britain.  The 
£xtinct,  Forfeited,  and  Dormant  Stewart  Peerages  are  reckoned  at  a  venr 
moderate  amount  when  stated  at  between  thirty  and  forty.  It  is  to  be  obierTed» 
boiwever,  that  the  lines  in  these  cases  did  not  always  ctnue  to  a  close,  or  lose 
station  and  wealth,  though  they  might  be  depnTcd  of  tlieir  titles  by  the  failure 
of  direct  male  heirs  or  the  vicissitndes  of  fortune.  The  Dukes  of  Grafton  and 
St  Albans  in  England,  again,  are  likewise  Stewarts,  strictly  speaking,  having 
the  same  descent  .as  the  Dukes  of  Buccleugh  and  liichmond.  Lords  London- 
derry and  Castlestcwart  are  also  peers  of  this  name,  and  we  may  add,  at  the  least. 
Lord  Wharncliffe,  an  offshoot  of  the  house  of  Rule  in  the  male  line.  Varioua 
Baronets  also  bear  the  old  Scottisl^patronymic,  both  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish. 
To  enumerate  the  multitude  of  wealthy  and  estated  Gentlemen-commoners,  to 
whom  it  lias  descended,  is  next  to  impossible;  and  still  more  difficult  would  it 
be  to  cateulate  the  amount  of  thtne  bearing  it  among  (he  generality.  In  short, 
the  name  of  Stewart  has  spread  very  widely,  not  only  in  its  birthplace  of  Scot- 
land, but  wherever  the  British  have  effected  settlements  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Very  natural  it  is  that  the  name,  so  long  regal  in  the  British  Islands,  should 
have  been  disseminated  far  and  wide,'  and  have  become  highly  distinguished. 
The  facilities  for  its  attaining  to  distinetion,  at  all  evenla,  must  have  been  largely 
increased  bj  the  lengthened  pre-eminence  of  tlie  main  stock.  The  various 
sovereigns  of  the  house  call  here  for  no  detailed  individual  notice.  They 
■were,  reckoning  from  Robert  the  Steward,  first  king  of  the  &mily,  down  to 
James  VII.,  twelve  in  number;  two  Roberts,  seven  of  the  name  of  James,  two 
bearing  that  of  Charles,  and  one  Mary.  Tiie  two  daughters  of  James  VII., 
Mary  and  Anne,  make  the  number  of  fourteen.  Of  alt  the  members  of  this 
long  fine,  both  l>efore  and  after  their  regalisation,  it  is  singular  how  few  have 
left  distinctly  legitimate  male  branches.     We  say  iHstiiic.tly  legitimate,  because 
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sister  of  these  princes  ccrtiiinlj  became  the  next  in  succession.  She  hivd  mar- 
ried the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  left  two  daughters.  One  died  issueless,  and  the 
other  wedded  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Her  race  ended  in  t\vin-daughters,  the 
eldest  of  whom  married  the  existing  Duke  of  Modena.  The  lineal  heir  of  the 
Stewarts  is  their  son,  Francis,  born  in  1819,  whose  sister,  singularly  enough, 
has  married  the  heir  of  another  deposed  royal  house,  Henry  of  Bourbon,  Duke 
of  Bordeaux.  The  ducal  family  of  Modena  has  itself  also  been  of  late  (1848) 
dethroned  and  expatriated. 

We  now  return  to  the  branches  of  the  Stewarts  yet  located  in  Scotland. 
Alexander,  fourth  Lord  Steward  in  succession,  and  great-gi*andfather  of 
Robert  II»,  seems  to  have  left  one  indubitably  legitimate,  son.  Sir  John 
Stewart,  styled  of  Bonkyl  and  Jedworth,  from  whom  sprung  the  Dukes  of 
Lennox,  the  Earls  of  Angus,  and  the  Earls  of  Galloway.  The  direct  Lennox 
offshoot,  to  which  belonged  Henry  Damley,  ceased  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL } 
and,  as  the  soocession  then  fell  to  the  crown,  that  prince  gave  the  dukedom  to 
one  of  his  natural  sons,  ancestor  of  the  present  house  of  Lennox.  The  Angus 
branch  is  extinct  in  the  male  line,  and  the  Earl  of  Galloway  thus  appears  to 
represent  legitimately  the  old  Stewarts  of  Bonkyl,  a  branch  of  the  house  ere  it 
became  royal*  From  the  same  Gidloway  branch  sprung  the  Blantyre  family 
and  various  others.  The  whole  family  of  the  Stewarts  of  Bute  are  descended 
from  a  natural  son  of  Robert  IL,  whom  he  gifted  with  estates  in  Bute  and  the 
west  of  Scotland.  The  Stewarts  of  Traquair,  as  appears  from  the  Great  Seal 
Records,  derive  their  origin  from  James,  Earl  of  Buchan,  son  of  a  Stewart  o( 
Lorn,  by  the  widow  of  James  I.,  Jane  of  Somerset.  The  first  of  the  Lords  of 
Traquair  of  this  line  is  said  to  have  been  legitimated  after  birth,  his  mother,  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Murray  of  Philiphaugh,  having  bom  him  seemingly 
before  the  first  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan  died  or  was  divorced.  It  is  curious 
that  Jane  of  Somerset  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  English  royal  family  simi- 
larly legitimated.  Her  spouse,  termed  conunonly  the  Black  Knight  of  Lorn,  per^ 
tained  to  the  Bonkyl  house.  The  Traquair  lineage  is  thus  high  in  all  respects,  the 
Stewart  blood  being  mingled  with  that  of  Plantagenet.  The  Earb  of  Moray 
spring,  on  the  male  side,  from  Murdach,  Duke  of  Albany,  cousin  of  James  I*, 
and  so  partake,  by  a  collateral  branch,  of  the  legitimate  blood -royal.  On  the  fe- 
male side  they  are  derived  from  the  famous  Regent  Murray,  natural  son  of  James 
v.,  through  a  marriage  with  his  daughter  and  heiress.  From  "  the  bonnie 
Earl  of  Moray,"  so  famous  in  song  and  legend,  the  present  family  descend  in 
the  unbroken  male  line. 

From  these  noble  Stewart  houses,  through  younger  branches,  have  flowed 
many  of  the  most  respectable  families  of  the  name  now  in  existence.  The 
legitimate  younger  sons  of  the  Stewart  monarchs  held,  in  their  time,  numerous 
peerages  of  note,  as  those  of  Albany,  Mar,  Atholl,  and  Buchan,  but  their  repre- 
sentatives either  died  without  issue,  or  left  only  female  heirs.  From  the  Wolfe 
of  Badenoch,  son  of  Robert  II.,  and  from  natural  branches  of  the  line  of  Albany, 
came  the  Garth  line  and  most  of  the  Perthshire  Stewarts.  Many  Scottish 
nobles,  however,  and  indeed  foreign  potentates  also,  are  related  to  the  ancient 
regal  stock  by  intermarriages  with  princesses  or  legally  connected  parties. 

If  the  royal  house  left  few  legitimate  male  descendants  whoso  issue  was  fated 
to  continue,  it  left,  at  least,  abundance  of  successors  through  natural  ofispring. 
About  ybriy  illegitimate  children  are  mentioned,  in  authentic  genealogic  works, 
as  having  sprung  from  the  kings  alone.  Robert  IL  left  eight,  the  ancestors  of 
tlie  Stewarts  of  Bute,  Donally,  and  Cardneys,  if  not  also  of  other  branches  of 
the  house.  From  Robert  III.  descended  similarly  the  Shaw-Stewarta  of 
Greenock  and  the  family  of  Kilbryde  (represented  by  Shawton).  James  II.  had 
one  illegitimate  son,  from  whom  came  the  house  of  Ballechin.  James  IV.  left 
four  natural  daughters  and  one  son.  James  V.  was  the  &ther  of  eight  children 
of  the  same  description,  of  whom  the  Regent  Murray  was  one  who  left  a  clearly 
continuous  line.  Charles  II.  left  a  large  family  by  different  mothers.  Hia 
sons  he  created,  severally,  Dukes  of  Monmouth  (and  Buccleugh),  Richmond 
(and  Lennox),  Grafton,  St  Albans,  Cleveland,  and  Northumberland.     An- 
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other  son  waa  nio^  Euri  of  Flymouth.  The  four  first  peer^es  nre  still  repre- 
ssnt«d  in  ibe  male  line  by  his  descendants.  The  natural  childrea  of  James 
VII.  were  four  in  number,  of  whwn  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was  the  only  indi- 
Tidual  of  note.  Besides  the  spread  of  the  Stewart  name  or  blood  through  all 
these  parties,  the  younger  scions  of  royalty  dispersed  it  yet  more  widely  in  a 
similar  mode,  and  the  females  bom  in  the  same  manner  carried  it  into  many  of 
the  most  distiaguished  btnilies  of  the  kingdom. 

Even  were  it  necessary,  we  could  not,  without  the  risk  rf  apparent  partiality 
or  invidiouanesj,  take  detailed  nMice  of  any  of  the  numberless  distinguished 
families  of  commoners  or  gentry  who  have  long  borne  and  yet  bear  the  name- 
It  may  only  be  repeated  that  Renfrewehire  was  the  original  seat  of  the  family, 
but  that  they  penetrated  into  the  western  Highlands  and  Perthshire,  and  there 
founded  the  Lorn,  AthoU,  and  Salquidder  branches.  THk  Stewarts  of  Appin 
deserve  particular  mention,  as  having  sprung  (illegitimately)  from  the  old  Lorn 
house,  and  having  long  been,  with  the  Atholl  branches,  looked  upon  in  the  High- 
lands as  The  Clak.  The  Invemahyle  Stewarts  bad  the  same  origin.  The 
Perthshire  house  of  Grandtully  springs  also  from  a  younger  son  of  the  Lords 
of  Lorn.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  to  their  Tarioiu  actions  in  general  history. 
This  work  is,  indeed,  to  be  viewed  as  more  properly  genealogical  and  heraldic  ; 
and  though  a  share  oi  historical  matter  may  be  necessary  with  other  clans,  the 
annals  «f  the  Stewarts  are  intrinsically  the  annals  of  their  countir.  The 
Atboll  possessions  of  the  family  lay  mainly  on  the  north-east  of  Loch  Tay,  and 
Appin  forms  the  north-western  comer  of  Argyleshire.  [On  account  of  the 
prominence  of  the  house,,  two  varieties  of  the  Stewart  Tartans  are  given, 
though  one  of  them,  it  is  probable,  may  be  chiefly  founded  on  fancy.  As  far 
as  possible,  however,  those  Tartans  only  which  arc  acknowledged  and  used  by 
the  clans  generally  and  their  headawill  be  adhered  to,  as  the  many  existing 
variations  of  these  will  usually  be  found  to  have  been  dictated  by  mere  ca- 
price, either  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  or  of  secondary  branches  of  the 
elans.  The  Macdonald  and  Campbell  Tartans  will  be  illustrated  by  variations 
nmilarly ;  but  these  are  important  cases,  and,  in  such,  the  letter-press  portion 
of  the  work  may  also  be  varied  in  extent.j 

ARMS  OF  THE  STEWARTS. 
The  Arhe  of  ths  TSriouB  bmnehcs  of  the  Stewart  fmnily  diflVr  in  almost  evBry  imtanee, 
each  annobled  or  marked  icetioD  of  the  Lonse  tiBTiu^  Bssumed  or  been  cDdoacd  with  iU  own 
anTiocial  bearings.  Their  total  number  is  ^aitively  iDcomputibie.  In  Xiabel's  "  Heraldry" 
nearl]'  fifty  varieties  are  described.  Before  ascending  the  throne,  the  family  of  Stea'arts  cer- 
tainly carried  bb  tbeir  Brroorial  sign.  Or,  a  fcsB  chequb  of  three  tractB,  azure  and  argent ;  and 
tbeir  oldest  motto  seems  to  have  been  Virtteit  (He  nourishes).     The  whole  is  still  the  basis 
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the  chief  seats  of  the  family.  Of  what  fltock  they  sprung  has  not  been  ddfinitelj 
determined ;  but  it  appears  probable,  from  many  concurrent  circumstances,  that, 
while  wholly  of  the  Celtic  race  fundamentally,  they  had  the  blood  of  the  Irish 
Celts  commingled  in  their  veins  with  that  of  the  Pictish  Celts.  The  term  of 
Gall- Gael,  understood  to  be  applied  to  them  by  early  annalists,  has  been  inter* 
preted  variously,  but  is  properly  an  Irish  term,  signifying  Strangers  or  Piratical 
Gaels,  and  seems  mainly  to  prove  that  they  dwelt  from  the  first  about  the  coasts 
or  isles.  It  severs  them  broadly  from  the  Norse  Rovers,  who  repeatedly  visited, 
in  the  like  character,  the  western  shores  of  Scotland.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Gall-Gael  appear  to  be  as  clearly  distinguisl^able  from  the  primitive  or  Dalriad* 
Scots,  who  have  been  introductorily  msntioned  as  issuing  from  Ireland,  and 
as  having  originally  peopled  a  considerable  portion  of  Argyle,  then  termed 
Dalriada.  The  sires  of  the  Maedonalds  arrived,  in  all  likelihood,  at  somewhat 
later  epochs,  fixing  themselves  more  peculiarly  in  the  Isles  of  the  western 
coasts;  though  when  the  8cots  overturned  the  kingdom  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  Picts  in  the  ninth  century,  and  shifted  more  or  less  extensively  to  the 
richer  territories  then  acquired,  the  Gall- Gael  seem  to  have  also  become  the 
main  occupants  of  Argyle  and  the  surrounding  mainland.  From  that  period 
they  are  closely  identified  with  the  proper  northern  and  north-western  Uaelio 
Picts,  with  whom  they  beyond  doubt  formed  connections  fireely.  The  interests 
of  both  were  henceforth  nearly  the  same ;  and  for  m  my  successive  centuries 
they  struggled  conjointly  against  the  growing  and  adverse  power  of  the  Scottish 
monarchy  of  the  Lowlands. 

Of  this  view  of  the  descent  of  the  Siol  Cuinn  (the  special  name  given  from 
an  early  chief,  named  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
Maedonalds),  it  may,  at  all  events,  be  said  that  there  would  be  some  difficulty 
in  offering  a  more  rational  and  intelligible  one.  It  may  be  justified  by  various 
arguments.  The  early  and  long-continued  hostility  which  they  displayed,  as 
observed,  towards  the  Scots,  will  not  admit  of  their  being  ranked  as  a  pure  or 
proper  Scoto-Dnlriadic  tribe.  .  Their  constant  community  of  feelings  and  in- 
terests, again,  with  the  Gaelic  Picts  of  the  north  and  north-west,  while  it  goes 
far  to  prove  a  close  connection  with  these,  and  at  least  a  liberal  intermixture  of 
blood,  does  not,  however,  justify  us  in  ascribing  their  descent  wholly  and  pri* 
marily  to  that  native  source.  Other  facts,  indeed,  point  strongly  to  an  Irish 
original.  Among  such  facts  may  be  reckoned  the  repeated  references  of  the 
Macdonald  race  to  Ireland  for  aid,  in  all  times  of  peril  and  difficulty,  for  many 
consecutive  centuries.  From  the  Somerleds  of  the  eleventh  down  to  Donald 
(called  The  Bastard)  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  tlie  house 
are  again  and  again  recorded  as  having  visited  that  island,  and  sought  assist- 
ance as  from  undoubted  relatives*  Nor  did  they  do  so  vainly,  the  Macquarrie^, 
for  example,  being  almost  certainly  among  such  introduced  auxiliaries.  More- 
over, the  line  and  range  of  their  early  passessions  lead  us  directly  towards  Ire- 
land.  The  Isle  of  Man  was  long  one  of  their  chief  holdings,  while  Bute,  Arran, 
and  Islay,  with  Cantire,  were  among  their  first  Scottish  scats,  all  being  in  the 
track  of  Irish  rovers  or  emigrants.  Again,  the  heads  of  the  Maedonalds  them- 
selves seem  to  have  entertained  opinions  as  to  their  descent  only  explicable  on 
the  same  supposition.  Sir  James  Macdonald,  writing  in  1615,  speaks  of  his 
family  as  having  been  ^*  ten  hundred  years  kindly  Scotsmen  under  the  kings  of 
Scotland.**  This  term  carries  us  back  exactly  to  the  sixth  century,  when  there 
occurred,  indubitably  and  historically,  a  large  infiux  of  new  comers  from  Ire- 
land; and  when  neither  the  northern  nor  the  southern  Picts,  roost  assuredly, 
nor  even  any  one  great  sept  of  them,  could  be  called  kindly  Scotsmen  under 
the  kings  of  Scotland.  On  the  whole,  the  coucluoion  reasonably  to  bo  di*awn 
from  these  and  similar  circumstances  is,  that  the  direct  founders  of  the  Mac- 
donald race  came  primarily  from  Ireland  at  some  very  early  period  of  the  annals 
of  the  Dalriad- Scots;  and  that  they  were  left  (or  made  themselves)  the  suc- 
cessors of  that  people  in  place  and  power  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  at  the  precise 
time  when  the  overthrow  of  the  southern  Picts  drew  their  Dalriadic  conquerors 
further  inland.  That  the  Siol  Cuinn,  or  Race  of  Conn,  then  became  deeply 
and  inseparably  blended,  in  regard  of  blood  as  well  as  of  interests,  with  the  native 
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northern  Gael,  u  a  furtlier  conclasion  equally  conBistent  with  fiicts  and  protw- 
bilitj.  The  almoet  natural  division  betwixt  the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands, 
conjoined  with  the  remembrances  which  muat  long  have  existed  of  Fictisb 
greatness,  ever  urged  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  region,  of  all  aections  and 
descriptions,  to  unite  for  the  maintenance  of  its  independence  agunst  th^  en- 
croaching Lowlandera.  Besides,  the  ties  betwixt  the  Scots  and  the  Gaelic 
Picts  of  the  north  were  broken  up  at  a  very  early  period.  The  former  entirely 
lost  their  Fictish  dialect,  spoken  in  Bede's  time,  and  became  otherwise  thoroughly 
Saxomitd,  On  the  contrary,  the  Highlanders,  whether  natives  or  immigrant^ 
Gaelic  or  Erse,  were,  from  first  to  lost,  of  the  same  primary  Celtic  stock;  and, 
accordingly,  it  was  but  natural  that  all  of  them  should  have  combined  against 
the  Lowlanders  as  against  a  common  foe,  and  should,  in  short,  have  been  blended, 
in  the  course  of  time,  into  One  Peoplk,  and  that  people  the  Gael  of  Scot- 

Many  chuu  of  no  slight  note,  besides  the  Afacdonahls,  are  implicated  in  the 
question  now  discussed — and  for  that  reason  discussed  at  some  length.  It  is 
one  enveloped  certainly  in  difficulties;  but  the  apparent  truth  has  here  been 
stated  impartially.  There  are  writen  who  seem  to  view  an  Irish  origin  as  de- 
grading to  those  traced  thereto;  but  such  parties  appear  to  forget  that,  whatever 
the  land  of  Erin  may  since  have  been,  it  was  the  very  cradle  of  religion  and 
nursery  of  civilisation  to  the  ancient  western  world;  and  that  undoubted  evi- 
dences exist  of  the  advanced  state  of  its  people,  at  a  time  when  all  the  Celts  of 
Britain  were  comparatively  barbarous.  To  pertain  to  a  race  which  sent  foith 
Ctdumba,  and  through  bim  originated  an  lona  with  all  its  concomitant  blessings, 
might  satisfy  the  pride  of  birth  of  even  the  hanghtiest  of  human  families.  The 
visit  of  Columba,  it  may  be  added,  shows  strikingly  how  free  and  open  was  the 
early  intercourse  with  Ireland.  As  he  came  to  the  Western  Isles  in  the  sixth 
centiuy,  and,  though  a  priest,  was  by  birth  a  prince,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  was  a  member,  and  an  important  one,  of  the  very  same  colonising  ex- 
pedition to  which  the  origin  of  the  Siol  Cuinn  at  that  epoch  has  in  part  been 
traced.  The  settlement  of  the  Saint  in  lona,  moreover,  strongly  confirms  the 
supposition  that  the  immigrants  only  obtained  at  first  some  of  the  smaller  isles, 
and  held  little  of  the  mainland  till  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries, 
after  the  Sitting  of  the  Dalriad-  Scots. 

But,  in  reality,  the  fact  that  the  original  race  from  which  the  MacdonaHs 
spring  were  of  such  long  standing  in  Scotland  ns  to  imply  a  purely  Celtic  or 
Giirlic  d<'.-..>i'iit,  whclher  Irish.  8coto-lrisii.  ..V  i'-i  :■  ■  j- iinii-nl  .-ui- to  W 
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fatal  tP  the  family.  The  jealousy  of  the  Scottish  sovereign  Malcolm  lY.  was 
excited,  and  he  summoned  the  Thane  of  Argyle  to  do  homage  as  a  crown- 
vassal  for  his  possessions.  The  only  reply  of  the  daring  chieftain  consisted  in 
an  immediate  invasion  of  the  west  of  Scotland.  Landing  in  Renfrewshire, 
Somerled  was  met  by  a  Scottish  army  under  the  newly  endowed  Lord  of  that 
district,  Walter  the  Steward,  founder  of  the  Stewart  family,  and  was  there  van- 
quished and  slain,  about  a.d.  1163  or  1164. 

It  has  never  been  disputed  that  the  Somerled  here  mentioned.  Lord  of  Ar- 
gyle, Man,  and  the  Sitdereys  or  southern  portion  of  the  Western  Isles,  was  the 
immediate  fountain-head  of  the  Macdonald  family.  A  good  deal  of  obscurity 
rests  on  the  period  immediately  succeeding  his  decease.  A  second  SoifEBLED 
is  found  apparently  holding  his  place,  and  many  of  his  possessions,  during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  succeeding  or  thirteenth  century.  This  must  either 
have  been  a  son  or  a  grandson  of  the  other — most  probably  the  latter,  since 
Gillecolum,  apparently  the  son  of  the  elder  Somerled  by  a  first  marriage,  fell 
with  him  at  Renfrew,  and  in  all  likelihood  left  the  offspring  which  bore  the 
grandsire's  name.  This  is  the  most  feasible  way  in  which  the  existence  and 
the  period  of  rule  of  the  second  Somerled  can  well  be  explained.  The  sons  of 
the  first  of  the  name,  by  his  second  marriage  with  Elfrica  (or  Rachel),  daughter 
of  Olav  the  Swarthy,  are  said  to  have  been  Dougal  and  Reginald ;  and  he  had 
also  (according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Man)  sons  called  Angus  and  Olav  or  Olaus, 
who  make  no  figure  in  history. 

Dodoal  and  his  descendants  succeeded  to  the  rule  of  the  southern  isles  of 
the  west  (or  the  Sudereys)  and  part  of  Argyle,  if  the  Norse  Sagas  and  some 
native  writers  are  to  be  credited;  and  it  is  also  said  that  he  left  two  or  three 
generations  in  turn  behind  him,  who  held  the  same  seat  or  throne.  But  the 
annals  of  the  time  are  confused  by  the  struggles  of  the  Scots  and  Norwegians. 
Whatever  chief  supported  either  party  was  called  by  that  party  King  of  the 
Isles.  The  title,  indeed,  De  Insults  (or  of  the  Isles),  was  given  to  all  the  pettiest 
even  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Somerled  race ;  and  the  true  position  of  Dougal  re- 
mains doubtful.  Even  those  genealogists,  however,  who  maintain  the  existence 
and  reign  of  the  Dougal  MacSomerleds,  represent  the  main  or  direct  line  as 
closing  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Reginald  (a  name  otherwise  promiscuously  set  down  as  Ronald  or  Ranald) 
was  a  son  of  Somerled  about  whose  existence  there  is  no  dispute.  Reginald 
seems  to  have  generally  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Isles,  or  to  have  re- 
ceived it  from  the  parties  whom  he  supported.  -  A  charter  under  the  Grreat 
Seal  of  date  1507,  while  confirming  one  of  his  deeds,  and  calling  him  the  son 
of  Somerled,  also  says,  qui  se  nominavit  Regem  Insularum  (who  styled  himself 
the  King  of  the  Isles).  A  most  important  change  in  the  position  and  fortunes 
of  the  house  took  place  in  the  days  of  Alexander  II.,  or  about  a.d.  1220. 
That  active  monarch  led  an  army  into  the  district  of  Argyle,  and  for  the  first 
time  annexed  it  decisively  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  expelling  the  second 
Somerled,  who  died  soon  afterwards.  The  country  in  question  had  been  gene- 
rally named  Ergadia,  and  occasionally  Argathela.  Both  words  might  be,  and 
probably  were  framed  from  Oirer-Gael  (whence  Argyle\  a  Celtic  compound 
signifying  Coast-Gael^  or  the  region  of  the  Gael  of  the  Coasts  Hn  short,  the  Gall- 
Grael).  Following  up  his  general  scheme,  which  was  to  break  to  pieces  the  in- 
depejident  kingdom  of  the  western  shores,  Alexander  confirmed  in  their  pos- 
sessions in  Argyle  such  families  as  chose  to  submit  to  him,  and  to  hold  their 
lands  from  the  crown,  while  he  called  in  and  planted  new  parties,  chiefly  from 
among  the  adjoining  tribes,  iii  the  room  of  all  who  proved  recusants.  It  is  at 
this  period  that  several  important  origins  or  subdivisions  of  clans  are  mentioned 
as  having  taken  place.  Some  able  chief  gave  the  name  in  most  cases  to  each 
sept.  The  Macgregors,  the  Macnaughtons,  the  Macneils,  the  Clan  Chattan, 
and  the  Laments  are  heard  of  at  the  date  of  this  partition  of  the  Argyle  terri- 
tory— which  was  considerably  larger,  it  should  be  observed,  and  ran  mrther  in- 
land than  the  present  county.  Argyle  was  moreover  erected  into  a  Sheriffdom 
by  Alexander  II.  The  hereditary  Sheriff  appointed  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  the  Cahtbells. 
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The  Maodougals,  another  influential  Argyleahirc  sept,  hove  usually  beea>_ 
held  to  derive  their  deaeenl,  le^ritimal^ly  or  otherwise,  from  Dougal,  son  <rf 
Somerled,  who,  it  ia  eaid,  inherited  Lorn  from  his  fclher,  as  well  as  the  lales 
matemall;  i  though  other  BUthorilies  state  that  they  sprung  from  one  of  the 
litres  »om  of  Reginald  MacSoroerled,  who  were  named  severally  Rodericb^ 
(Rory),  DoNALt>,  and  Dougai^  Whether  the  Macdougals  came  from  a 
grandson  of  Somerled  matters  little;  they  at  all  events  obtained  or  wer 
firmed  in  the  distriet  of  Lurn  on  the  partition  of  Arj^le,  and  founded,  or  p 
hapa  rather  colleuled,  a  elan  of  no  ordinarj-  strength  in  a  very  brief  period  a 

The  seniority  of  Roderick,  son  of  Reginald,  lias  not  be«n  nnivers&Uy  a 
mitted,  »ome  authors  making  Donald  the  elder  by  birth.     }fut  the  point  b 
little  moment,  seeing  that  the  direct  and  legitimate  line  of  Roderick,  who,  wirt 
his  immediate  progeny,  held  a  large  portion  of  the  Isles,  terminated  in  a  femaltf''  I 
in  the  third  generation,  when  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Sonieiled  fell  in—M 
disputably  to  the  descendants  of  Donald,  second  grand.son  of  Somsiied,  ui4  1 
head  of  the  entire  and  potent  Clan  of  the  Maci>onalds.  I 

A  period  of  groat  importance  in  the  history  of  this  distinguished  HighlimjJ 
family  has  now  been  reached.     Though  their  ancient  autocratic  autliority  ovoftf 
other  clans  was  never  recovered  fully  by  the  race  of  Somerled  after  the  poUtin^^ 
partition  of  Argyle  by  Alexander  II.,  the  ultimate  union  of  all  the  claima  of  tbv 
house  in  the  line  of  Donald  raided  its  heads  anew  to  a  high  piteli  of  power  uid 
eminence,  both  in  the  Western  Isles  and  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland.     ANODi 
and  Alexander,  Donald's  son  and  grandson,  were  his  immediate  suoceaaon, 
and  were  styled,  from  their  shore  of  the  Sudereya  or  their  descent,  according 
to  the  embarrassing  custom  mentioned,  De  Insulis  or  "  Of  the  Isles."    A  seoond 
Anods,  son  (or  brother)  and  successor  of  Alexander,  is  mentioned  tvith  fai^ 
honour  in  the  time  of  Robert  Bruce.     He  fought  valiantly  at  Bannoekbnm  in 
1314,  and  is  termed  by  Barbour  "  Syr  Angussof  He  and  But"  (Islay  and  Bute). 
From  King  Robert  Bruce  and  his  son  King  David,  Angus  received  charters  of 
new  ami  old  lands.     Lochaber,  Ardnamurchan,  Kintyre,  and  the  islands  of 
Islay  and  Colonsay,  are  named  among  these  possessions.     The  son  and  eucceo' 
Bor  of  Angus,  who  died  in  l.'i42,  was  John,  who  became  by  undeniable  right 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  chief  of  hia  entire  race,  by  the  death  of  Ranald,  the 
last  male  heir  of  the  line  of  Rmltriek,  eldest  gi-andson  of  Somerled.     Ranald 
was  assassinated  at  Perth  in  1 346,  by  the  agency  of  the  Earl  of  Ross.     Ho  led!  J 
one  sister,  Amj-,  of  whom  more  will  necessarily  be  said  in  the  sequel. 

John,  who  may  be  styled  John  I.,  Lord  of  the  Isles  (from  there  being  a  ai 
condof  the  name),  was  among  the  most  able  and  sagacious  chiel^ainsof  his  tiin 
He  managed  his  affairs  with  great  address  in  the  troubled  days  of  the  aeoon 
Bruce  and  Baliol  controversies,  his  object  being  clearly,  at  all  times,  to  recava|^1 
the  regal  independence  and  ancient  possessions  of  his  family.     He  made  ^M 
compact  with  Edward  Baliol  in  1335,  by  which  that  claimant  of  the  throne  coii»| 
firmed  or  granted,  "  as  far  as  in  him  lay,"  to  John,  Ijord  of  the  Isles,  the  U 
ries  of  AIull,  Sky,  Islay,  and  Gigha,  with  Kintyre,  Kuapdale,  and  variouAol 
possessions.     Fur  these  favours,  John  bound  himself  and  his  heirs  to  be  lieg^ 
men  to  the  Baliols;  and,  as  such,  he  was  well  received  by  Edward  ILL,  on'* 
visiting  the  south  of  Britain  in  the  year  1338.     It  may  here  he  observed,  that 
it  was  but  the  natural  policy  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  to  stand  independent  of 
the  Lowland  kings;  and  it  would  be  harsh  to  view  their  consequent  dmngs  as 
unpatriotic- 
John,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  seems  to  have  found  it  necessary,  however,  to  enter 
into  treaty  subsequently  with  King  David  II.,  on  the  recall  of  that  prince  trvm 
France  in  1342;  and  John  recaived  from  him  in  turn  (in  1344)  confirmatiens, 
if  not  new  grants  of  lands,  as  Geday,  Jura,  Colonsay,  I'iree,  Coll,  and  Lewis, 
with  "  Worimare,  Loehabyr,  Durdoroon,  Glenchomyr,"  atid  other  dependencias^ 
both  on  the  mainland  and  among  the  islands.     But  when  Rannld  MacRoderiok 
(or  Mac  Rory)  wassliiin  at  Perth  in  1346,  John,  as  grandson  and  heir  of  Donald 
brother  of  Roderick,  seems  to  have  claimed  from  the  thi'one  much  more  of  tiiU  J 
succession  than  it  was  willing  to  grant.     At  nil  events,  he  was  again  led  b 
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Eorarily  to  atladi  himself  to  tlie  Baliol  cause,  or  rather  to  the  English  interest 
y  which  it  was  supported.  Juhii  was  oiie  ot'  the  four  great  baroDB  uf  Scotland 
fitiiiied  H«  oeciirilies  for  the  observance  of  the  treaty  ot  Newcastle,  in  the  year 
1354  i  and  as  hia  co-wamtnties  were  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  the  Lord  of  Doug- 
las, and  Thomas  of  Murrev,  or  Moray,  it  is  plain  that  he  had  been  selected  as 
one  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs  of  the  time  in  the  entire  kingdom.  When  King 
David  returned  in  1357  from  his  English  captivity,  and  returned,  moreover,  in 
Amity  with  Enghtnd,  John  made  peace  with  the  Scottish  sovereign,  and,  fur- 
ther, now  entered  into  lerma  of  intimate  alliance  with  the  heir  uf  the  crown, 
the  Lord  Steward,  nephew  of  David,  and  afterwards  king  by  the  title  of  Robert 
IL  Aiuious  to  secure  his  own  peaceable  fluccession,  and  that  of  his  family,  to 
the  seat  of  royalty,  the  SlewanI  gave  Margaret,  his  fourth  daughter  by  Eliza- 
beth Mure  of  Kowallan,  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  in  marriage.  But  King  David, 
becoming  Jealous  of  fais  nephew's  power  and  popularity,  threw  him  into  confine- 
Uent ;  whereupon  the  Highland  son-in-law  waa  placed  once  more  in  an  atti- 
flide  of  opposition  to  the  throne.  He  became  in  the  course  of  time  so  alarming 
to  David,  indeed,  that  the  latter  in  person  led  an  army  against  him  in  1369,  and 
compelled  him  to  make  submission  at  Inverness.  Every  point  in  dispute  w&s 
'there,  however,  amicably  arranged.  John  of  the  Isles  bound  himself  and  bis 
poople,  by  an  instrument,  dated  at  Inverness  on  the  13th  November,  1369,  to 

Ey  the  common  burdens  and  obey  the  common  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
id.     He  gave  as  hostages  for  his  good  faith,  hia  son  Donald,  by  the  daughter 
of  the  Steward;  his  grandson  Angus  (the  o^pring  of  a  decea^d  son  John); 
i^d  a  natural  son  of  his  own  named  Donald.     This  deed  is  one  of  importance, 
will  be  seen,  in  the  annals  of  the  Macdonalds. 

When  Robert  11.  ascended  the  throne,  one  of  his  first  acts  in  parliament  as- 
•embled  was  formally  to  conflnn  his  "beloved  sun,  John  of  the  Isles,"  in  the 
isession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Scottish  heritage  of  the  house  of  Somer- 
,  save  Argylc.  The  properties  of  Moidart,  Arisaig,  Moror,  and  Knoidart 
tin  the  mainland,  and  the  isles  of  Uist,  Barra,  Rum,  Egg,  and  Harris,  were  as- 
tigned  or  conlirmed  to  him  and  his  heirs  by  charter  dated  at  Scone,  Maruh  9, 
1371-2.  Several  succeeding  charters  are  also  extant,  similarly  making  or  re- 
newing grants  of  mainland  properties  for  various  reasons.  John,  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  survived  up  to  the  year  1386  or  1387.  The  decease  of  this  politic  chief- 
tain, who  made  himself  second  only  in  power  to  the  sovereign,  had  the  effect 
.«f  once  more  dissevering,  to  a  large  extent,  the  Macdonald  possessions. 

The  marriage  of  John  1.  of  the  Isles  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Lord 

i£teward,  afterwards  Robert  II.,  has  been  mentioned.     From  that  mandage 

.tltrnng  the  line  of  his  successor  in  the  Lordship  of  the  Isles.     But,  according 

tte  rather  weighty  authorities,  John  had  been  previously  wedded  to  Amy  Mac- 

^^OBT,  sole  sister  of  the  last  male  of  the  line  of  Roderick,  elder  grandson  of 

Ifiomerled.     On  the  reality  and  authenticity  of  this  marriage,  with  its  sequences, 

much  disputed  claim  to  the  honours  of  the  chiefshipof  the  Macdonalds  in  a 

St«Bt  measure  depends.     The  Macdonalds  and  (Glengarry)  Macdoneltsof  Clan- 

'  nald  both  refer  their  descent  and  generic  name  to  Ranald,  by  them  held  to 

kve  been  a  legitimate  son  of  John  by  this  first  marriage  with  Amy  MacRory, 

id  the  oldest  who  left  a  line  of  surviving  issue.     This  point  will  be  noticed  at 

me  length  at  the  close  of  the  annals  of  the  actual  Lords  of  the  Isles.     It  is 

It  necessary  to  mention  here,  that  Ranald,  as  one  of  the  sons  of  John,  was 

•Bry  largely  endowed  at  all  events  on  the  mainland  of  the  Western  iliglilands, 

tad  also  obtained  various  island  properties ;  so  that  the  proper  or  titular  Lords 

mi  the  Isles  were  shorn  of  a  great  part  of  their  possessions  at  the  death  of  John, 

id  more  than  ever  merited  thenceforth  their  specific  island  designation. 

^  Donald,  son  of  John  by  Margaret  Stewart,  and  liis  indubitable  successor 

JB  the  Lordship  of  the  Isles,  possessed  no  slight  share  of  his  father's  spirit  and 

ipacity.  Notwithstanding  his  relationship  to  the  throne,  he  soon  gave  evidence, 

of  a  similar  guiding  resolve  to  attain  a  condition  of  complete  independence. 

»uld  only  etfeet  this  end  at  the  period  by  forming  alliances  with  the  Eng- 

and,  as  observed,  the  sole  plea  justificatory  of  such  conduct  is,  that  be  and 

race  deemed  themselves  the  Icue  sovereigns  of  at  least  iho  uorth-west  of 
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ScotUnd.  At  all  eventa,  in  the  yeu  1388,  after  the  death  of  his  eire,  DwuU 
ia  found  negociating  with  Richard  II.  in  the  character  of  an  absolute  prinoe. 
Twelve  years  later,  Donald  visited  England  under  a  safe-conduct  from  Ueacj 
IV^  end  treatiea  are  extant,  betwixt  tiie  same  parties,  of  the  dates  of  1405  and 
1408  A.D. 

A.  tempting  opportunity  to  enlai^  his  demeaaes  led  Donald  at  length  into  a 
poeition  of  serious  and  avowed  hostility  to  the  Scottish  government,  then  headed 
by  the  Begent  Duke  of  Albany.  The  Lord  of  the  Isles  had  wedded  Lady 
Margaret  Leslie,  only  daughter  of  the  Countess  of  Ross ;  and  AleiAnder,  £arl 
of  Rose,  sole  brother  of  the  said  Lady  Margaret,  having  left  at  his  deceaae  but 
one  child,  Euphemia,  who  chose  to  t^e  the  veil,  Donald  came  forward,  claimed, 
and  seized  the  Ross  earldom  in  right  of  his  wife.  But  to  permit  of  thia  acqui- 
«lion  would  have  rendered  him  far  too  formidable,  and  the  Earl  of  Uar,  on  tlie 
part  of  government,  moved  against  him  with  a  strong  army.  Tke  Iileamen 
mustered  in  still  greater  force,  numbering  about  ten  thousand  men  in  alL  A 
battle  took  place  at  Harlaw,  ten  miles  from  Aberdeen,  into  which  diAict  Do- 
nald had  penetrated  either  for  the  purpose  of  plunderiug,  or  more  probably  with 
the  ulterior  hope  of  re-conquering  for  the  Gael  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Seot- 
land.  The  famous  fight  of  Harlaw,  which  occurred  in  1411,  was  mMt  obsti- 
nately contested,  each  party  claiming  the  victory.  It  so  far  broke  the  strength 
of  both  of  them,  however,  that  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
the  others  had  no  power  to  pursue  him.  But  the  Regent  Albany,  whoee 
daughter  Isabel  was  mother  to  Euphemia  the  Nun  of  Ross,  came  afWwarde  to 
the  north  in  person,  and  compelled  the  chief  for  the  time  to  resign  his  claims  to 
Boss.  Albany  obtained  from  his  grand-daughter  a  resignation  of  her  right  in 
&vour  of  himself  and  his  direct  male  line.  Donald  died  about  the  year  1427, 
«ud  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander. 

Alexandee,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  was  a  man  of  spirit  and  ability  like  his  nre 
find  grandsire,  and  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  same  wish  to  restore  a  Graelic 
monarchy  of  the  north  in  his  own  person  and  house.  But  in  his  day  the  throne 
of  Scotland  was  occupied  by  James  I.,  then  relieved  from  his  long  Eogltah  eap- 
tivity,  a  sovereign  of  very  superior  talents,  and  both  willing  and  able  to  bend  to 
■ubmission  his  most  powerful  vassals.  So  Alexander  soon  found  by  bitter  ex- 
perience. James  summoned  him  to  a  parliament  at  Inverness ;  and  reprimand- 
«d  him  sharply,  but  pardoned  him  finally.  The  haughty  chief  of  the  Isles  and 
Lord  of  Roes  was  so  little  sensible  of  any  act  of  favour  being  done  to  him, 
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■tnainlaod  niiil^  comiiiitleil  by  tliis  pereonage  forueil  fixv  king  hi  Imnt  him  out  of 
..ycoilund  inio  Ireland,  whence  hie  head  wm  ultimHtelj'  sent  tu  Jame^.  He  and 
Jiis  abettors  aecm  to  have  deserved  even  eo  hard  a  (nUi.  Buchanan  relates  n 
Story  of  a.  poor  widow  of  this  epoch,  who,  being  hurried  of  all  her  little  pfo- 
perty,  threatened  to  carry  her  complaints  to  the  throne.  Tlie  leader  of  her  as- 
uilanis  caused  ordinary  hoi-se-shoea  to  be  actually  nailed  to  her  feet,  and  then 
tauntingly  told  her,  that  "  she  wo^  now  fitted  for  tlie  roughest  road."  Tlie  wo- 
uau  recovert^d,  nerertheless,  and  did  at  last  reach  the  royal  presence ;  when 
-Joiaea  caused  the  man  who  had  injured  her  to  be  similarly  shod,  and  made  him 
'promenade  thu8  in  pubtie,  at  a  muiiument  of  regal  Justice,  previously  lu  Wis 
.capital  execution.  Alexander  of  ihe  Isles  received  from  the  Scottish  monarch 
(in  1431)  a  free  pardon,  and  hi»  liberty;  and  though  he  subsequently  joined  the 
Mcret  Douglas  confederacy  against  the  crown,  he  never  again  embroiled  him- 
:fleli'  with  it  directly,  lie  died  in  the  year  1447  or  1448,  leaving  by  his  wife 
EtLcabcth,  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  Gordon,  two  eons  John  aud  Hugh,  and,  as 
:Mirae  writers  say,  a  third  named  Celestine.  Alexander  luul  also  two  daughters, 
Hai^ret  ((Jounnsss  of  Sulhertaud),  and  Florence  (wedded  [o  Macintosh  of 
Uacintoah). 

His  successor,  Jobk  II.,  Lord  of  the  Ides,  and  also  Earl  of  Ross,  pursued 
the  paternal  policy  ol'  forraiag  unions  with  the  adversaries  of  the  Lowland  or 
Scottish  throne,  hut  diaplayed  little  of  that  activity  of  spirit  which  had  ren- 
'dered  his  predecessors  so  formidable.  Tlie  |iower  of  the  Scottish  nionarchs, 
beaides,  liad  for  several  reigns  been  gradually  on  the  increase,  that  of  the 
.  Island  lords  continuing  as  certainly  on  the  decline.  Johnll.isto  be  found  treating 
iWith  England  in  1462  in  the  old  fashion,  as  an  absolute  prince.  The  proposi- 
tion of  Edward  1 V.  was,  to  give  to  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  all  Scotland  norili  of 
the  Frith  of  Fortli,  himself,  in  case  of  a  successful  invaiiion,  receiving  the 
■  Bovereignty  of  the  Lowlands.  Edward,  however,  soon  found  the  Wars  of  the 
vjioses  at  home  quite  enough  to  occupy  his  hands;  and  he  executed  a  treaty  of 
|)eaee  with  James  III.  of  Scotland  iu  1 474,  when  the  secret  dealings  of  John  of 
the  I^les  were  unscrupulously  made  public  by  his  southern  ally.  The  chief  of 
the  Maedonalds  then  found  himself  underlying  a  charge  of  high  treason,  as  well 
as  chaj'ges  of  tampering  with  the  Douglasses,  and  of  pillaging  Bute  and  other 
regions.  The  Kccords  of  Parliament  sliow  him  to  have  been  forfeited  and  out- 
lawed in  1475.  He  only  prevented  an  armed  invasion  of  the  Isles  by  molting 
his  full  submission,  and  ceding  formally  the  Rous  Ekridum,  with  the  hereditary 
Sheritfshijia  of  Inverness  and  Nairn.  He  was  then  retiabilitated,  and,  as  a 
•icompenaaiiun  for  bis  largo  cessions,  was  created  a  Peer  of  Parliament  by  the 
^  old  local,  though  hitherto  unsenaloriol,  title  of  Loud  of  the  Isles.  The  earl- 
Vdom  of  Rosa  was  aunexed  to  the  crown. 

The  latter  third  and  more  of  the  life  of  Jotui  II.  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
■tThe  authority  of  Mr  Skene  is  usually  to  be  received  as  of  no  common  weight, 
~  afcut  the  a(«ount  given  by  him  at  this  poriiun  of  the  Macdonald  annals  dues  not 
isist  with  unquestionable  &cts.  As  such,  the  statements  in  the  national 
lections  of  Fu&kra  (Treaties),  and  the  Itecords  of  I'artitnnrHt,  ought  certainly 
•to  be  regarded;  and  a  preference  must  l>e  given  to  their  testimony  over  the 
rtxHinter-assertions  of  ancient  private  annalists.  Some  of  the  latter  parties  seem 
'■to  assert  that  John  IL,  who  had  uocliildren  by  Elizabeth  Livingston  (daughter 
4  vi  Lord  Livingston),  had  yet  "  a  natural  son  begotten  of  Alacdutlie  of  Colonsay's 
'  daughter,  and  Angus  Og,  his  legitimate  son,  by  the  Earl  of  Angus's  daughter." 
>  No  mention  of  this  Angus  marriage  occurs  in  any  one  public  document  relat- 
ing to  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  or  to  the  Douglasses,  tlien  Earls  of  Angus.  On 
■tie  other  hand,  the  acknowledged  wife  of  John  of  the  Isles,  ElJzabelb  Living- 
I  Kon,  was  certainly  alive  in  1475,  at  which  date  he,  among  other  charges,  is 
accused  of  making  "  his  bastard  son"  a  lieutenant  to  him  in  "  insurrectionary 
convocations  of  the  lieges;"  and  Angus  could  therefore  come  of  no  second 
marriage.  He  indubitably  is  the  same  party  still  more  distinctly  named  in 
•  subsequent  Parliamentary  Hecords  as  "Angus  of  the  Isles,  hanUuti  son  to 
umquliile  John  of  tlie  Isles."  The  attribution  of  noble  and  legitimate  birth  to 
Angus,  took  ita  origin,  without  doubt,  m  the  circumstance  of  John's  want  of 
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children  hj  marriage  having  raited  his  aatnnil  son  to  s  bigh  degree  of  power 
in  the  clan,  which  the  active  character  of  An^s  well  fitted  him  to  um  m  be 
vUIed.  That  power  waa  still  farther  established  by  his  being  named  tn  1476 
as  principal  heir  of  entail  to  bis  father,  when  the  latter  submitted  to  the  crowa 
and  obt«)Ded  his  eeat  in  Parliament ;  but  in  that  veiy  deed  of  entail  his  ille- 

g'timac^  ia  stated  once  more  with  equal  clcanieas,  and  he  was  only  to  micceed 
iling  other  heirs  of  the  body  of  John.  However,  in  tbe  absence  of  anj  such 
legal  issue,  AngUs  wielded  all  the  anthfirity  of  an  beir-apparent,  and  aroeara, 
hy  his  violence,  to  have  involved  the  tribe  in  perpetual  disturbances.  When 
his  father  resisted  him,  he  even  fought  with  his  parent.  An  nnnatnral  naval 
eontest  between  the  two,  near  to  the  isle  of  Cotl,  holds  a  place  in  Hi^iland 
traditions,  and  is  called  the  "  Battle  of  tlie  Bloody  Bay."  The  son  ov<nCame 
the  sire,  but  died  soon  afterwards.  John,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  wont  aim  to  the 
grave  in  1496 ;  but  in  that  very  year  he  had  been  again  outlawed  and  Ibrfeiteil 
by  Parliament,  chiefly  for  English  negociations.  The  independent  nde  <t  tbe 
Lords  of  the  Isles  now  truly  came  to  a  close  permanently  and  decisive^.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  various  chiefa  who  had  hitherto  held  of  the  islaod^orda 
were  gifted  with  new  and  distinct  charters  under  the  crown,  and,  mon  pecu- 
liarly, the  MacroTUilds  (Clanranald),  the  MacUodg  of  Harris,  and  the  Unart 
Macleans,  all  of  them  already  numerous  clans. 

Hdoh,  full  bother  of  John  II.,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  died  neariy  abont  the 
same  time  with  bim,  but  left  a  line  which  indubitably  had  the  ctearrat  direct 
claims,  as  legitimate  descendants,  to  the  family  honours  and  inheritance.  Here, 
however,  tbe  paction  of  John  II.  with  the  crown  in  1476  stood  in  the  way  of  ■ 
peaceable  settlements  Angus,  there  nominated  heir  in  case  of  the  fulare  of 
legitimate  issue,  had  received  from  the  iirst  Earl  of  Ai^la  the  hand  of  bis 
flnh  daughter  Lady  Mary,  the  contract  styling  the  bridegroom  Angus  Mae- 
donald,  "  natural  ton  and  htir  nftaiUk"  to  John  of  the  I9le9,^^nd  thus  giving 
another  proof  of  his  birth.  The  ordinary,  if  not  the  best,  authorities  say  that 
he  had  no  children  by  this  lady;  but  be  left  one  »on,  named  DoifAt.D,  at  nil 
events,  and  whether  that  son  did  or  not  merit  his  common  name  of  The  Bas> 
tard  ia  of  no  actual  consequence.  Donald  was  the  offspring  of  Angus,  and 
Angus  was  heir  of  tailde  to  John  of  the  Isles ;  and  this  was  ground  enough 
for  serious  disturbances.  The  seizure  of  the  youthful  object  of  these  follow^ 
and  he  lay  in  Inchconuel  castle  for  forty  years.  When  released,  his  clainic 
were  renewed;  but  tbe  clans  related  or  attached  to  the  Macdonalds  would  not 
support  a  cause  at  best  so  doubtful.  Donald,  finding  it  necessary  to  revert  to 
Ireland  for  succours,  is  nnderstood  to  have  died  in  that  country  about  aj>. 
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lands  were  festored  to  his  sod  and  heir,  usually  named  Donaij>  Goaus  Mac* 
DONAiJ),  bj  Marsaret  Macleod  of  the  Lewis  family.  Donald  Gorme  was  a 
man  of  superior  aoilities,  and  favoured  highly  by  James  VI.,  to  whom  he  did 
important  service  in  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  Isles.  From  this  period,  it 
may  be  observed,  the  family  were  loyal  to  the  crown,  and  firm  snpporters  of 
the  national  constitution  and  laws ;  and  it  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  nearly 
all  the  clans  attached  to  the  old  Lords  of  the  Isles,  on  the  failure  of  the  more 
direct  line  in  the  person  of  John,  transferred  their  warmest  affections  to  those 
royal  Stewarts  whose  throne  they  had  before  so  often  and  so  alarmingly  shaken. 
This  circumstance,  as  all  men  know,  became  strikingly  apparent  when  misfor* 
tunes  fell  heavily  in  turn  on  the  Stewarts.  Warmth  of  feeling  and  imagination, 
however,  has  ever  markedly  characterised  all  branches  of  the  Celtic  family.  In 
their  highly  excitable  temperaments  Idealism  predominates,  and  has  always 
predominated,  since  **  Fingal  fought  and  Ossian  sung."  The  appeal  of  distress 
has  at  all  times  moved  them  more  than  the  command  of  authority ;  and  hence, 
in  part,  arose  that  ardent  loyalty  to  the  down-stricken  Stewarts,  which  had  been 
for  ages  denied  to  their  enthroned  ancestors. 

Donald  Gorme  was  succeeded  in  1616  by  his  nephew,  also  named  Donald 
GoRMP.  Macdonaxd,  who,  being  much  in  grace  with  Charles  I.,  was  created 
a  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  the  precedency  of  second  on  the  roll.  He 
performed  considerable  services  to  royalty  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  died  in 
1643»  He  had  several  sons  and  daughters.  His  heir,  Sir  James  Macdonald, 
is  mentioned  as  a  man  of  excellent  abilities  and  great  northern  influence  ;  ad- 
hering to  the  royal  cause,  he  joined  Montrose,  and  afterwards,  was  indebted  to 
his  distant  position  for  his  safety.  His  son  Sia  Donald  succeeded  him  in 
1678,  and  was  followed  by  another  Sir  Donald  in  1695,  who  joined  the  re- 
bellion of  1715.  The  estates  were  forfeited  in  consequence,  but  only  for  a  brief 
period.  A  third  Sir  Donald,  his  son,  deceasing  without  issue  two  years  after- 
wards, his  uncle  became  Sir  James  Macdonald  of  Sleat.  In  1723,  the  ba- 
ronetcy fell  to  his  son  Sib  Alexander,  who,  by  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
Established  Government  in  1745,  was  held  to  have  done  to  it  most  important 
service,  and  received  the  warm  thanks  of  the  reigning  family.  At  his  decease 
in  1746,  he  left  two  sons  James  and  Alexander,  successively  baronets  of  Sleat ; 
and  a  third  son,  Archibald,  was  bom  posthumously.  Archibald  entered  at 
the  English  Bar,  filled  successively  the  offices  of  Solicitor  and  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, and  finally  became  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  England  in  1793- 
The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  Baronet  (so  created  in  1813), 
married  Lady  Louisa  Leveson  Gower,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  His 
grandson  now  holds  the  Baronetcy. 

Sib  James  of  Sleat  died  in  17d6,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  From  the  testi- 
monies given  by  Lord  Lyttelton  and  others,  his  early  death  seems  to  have  been 
viewed  as  almost  a  national  loss,  as  far  at  least  as  the  Highlands  were  concerned. 
Possessed  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  endowed  with  the  most  amiable  dis- 
positions, Sir  James  had  formed  noble  schemes,  it  is  said,  for  the  improvement 
of  his  own  people  and  country,  which,  unhappily,  he  lived  only  to  commence 
and  not  to  complete.  His  brother.  Sir  Alexander,  succeeded,  and  in  1776 
was  elevated  to  the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Macdonald  of  Sleat. 
He  wedded  in  1 768  Elizabeth  Diana,  elder  daughter  of  Godfrey-Bosvile  of 
Gnnthwaite  in  Yorkshire,  head  of  the  English  branch  of  the  Boswells.  Alex- 
ander, his  eldest  son  by  this  lady,  became  the  second  Lord  in  1795 ;  but  on 
his  decease  without  issue,  his  brother  Godfrey-Bosvile,  heir  of  his  maternal 
grandsire,  succeeded  as  the  third  Baron.  He  died  in  1832,  and  his  eldest  sur- 
viving son,  Godfrey  Wentworth-Bosvilk  Macdonald  inherited  the  fa- 
mily honours*  He  is  the  present  and  fourth  Lord  Macdonald  of  Sleat,  and 
twelfth  Baronet  of  his  house* 

The  Clanranald  or  Macranald  branch  of  the  Macdonalds  has  long 
disputed  the  chieftainship  of  the  entire  clan,  as  already  stated,  with  the  family 
of  Sleat,  now  traced  down  to  its  existing  representation.  The  founder  of  the 
Clanranaid  line  was  indubitably  Ranald,  son  of  John  L  of  the  Isles,  who  lived 
in  the  fourteenth  century.    John  married,  as  all  authorities  admit,  Margaret 
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Stbwabt,  hj  vbom  he  had  one  son  Donai.d,  his  actual  succesaor  io  the  Locd- 
ship  of  the  Isles.  He  had  also  several  other  children,  as  is  likewise  univer^ 
sail}'  allowed.  These  were  named  John,  Ranald,  Alexander,  and  Giodfirey; 
and  there  was  alao  a  second  John.     In  this  order,  and  after  Donald,  are  they 


■et  down  in  the  common  and  most  valuable  genealogical  works, 
ing  to  the  views  of  the  fovourere  of  the  Clanranald  claims,  however,  three  of 
them  should  be  ranked  before  Donald,  as  the  fruits  of  a  murriage  of  JohD,  be- 
fore his  Stewart  alliance,  with  Ami  Mackorv,  sister  of  Ranald,  tbe  last  nude 
of  the  line  of  lloderick,  eldest  grandson  of  Somerlcd.  The  main  phtof  of  this 
marriage  consists  in  a  Papal  Dispensation,  rendered  necoHsary  by  the  relation- 
ship of  the  parties,  and  obtained  in  1397-  Tlie  existence  of  this  document 
may  be  assumed,  on  the  direct  authority  of  Mr  Skene,  though  he  does  not  stMte 
where  it  has  been  preserved.  The  second  piece  of  testimony  founded  on  is  the 
deed  or  treaty  executed  at  Inverness  in  1 369,  betwixt  John  of  the  Isles  and  Dar 
vid  IL,  in  which  the  former  names,  as  hostages,  his  son  Donald  b^  Margaret 
Stewart,  Angus  (son  of  bis  deceased  son  John),  and  Donald,  a  natural  MB  of 
his  own.  The  terms  in  which  these  hostages  are  named  lead  Mr  Skene  to  con- 
clude that  the  deceased  John  was  legitimate,  and  consequently  that  Ranald  wm 
BO  likewise,  as  being  his  brother  of  the  full  blood.  But  the  Latin  words  of  the 
deed  are  at  best  ambiguous.  They  run  thus: — " Doiialdum  JUmm  meutu  axjUJa 
dommi  Senbscali  Scotiae  genitam,  Anguatum  JiUum  quondam  JohanaitfUa  tHti,  el 
Donaldinn  quemdam  aiiamjUium  rn«uin]«ATURALEM."  The  interpretation  of  the 
first  two  clausea  is  clear  and  simple : — "  Donald,  my  son,  begotten  of  tba 
daughter  of  the  Lord  Seneschal  of  Scotland,  and  Angus,  son  of  my  deceased 
son  John  ; " — but  the  last  clause  may  be  read  variously.  Its  literal  aignificsr 
tion  either  is — "  and  Donald  a  certain  other  itatural  son  of  mine,"  or  "  a  certain 
other  Donald  my  natural  son."  To  pronounce  decisively  which  of  these  ways 
of  interpretation  b  the  correct  one  might  have  puzzled  George  Buchanan,  and 
yet  npon  this  Latin  sentence  hongs,  in  one  point  of  view,  the  question  of  the 
chiefdom  of  the  Mocdonalds.  If  the  sentence  is  to  be  construed  into  "  a  certain 
other  naturalson  of  mine,"  John,  the  party  mentioned  just  before,  is  rendered 
of  doubtful  legitimacy.  The  other  interpretation  may  be,  and  indeed  oa  the 
whole  is,  the  simplest;  but  it  seems  strange  that  this  obstacle  (whatever  may 
be  its  true  value)  to  the  recognition  of  the  said  deceased  John  as  a  legitimate 
sou,  should  have  been  overlooked  wholly  by  the  genealogists  who  have  found 
in  the  document  one  of  the  principal  links  in  the  chain  binding  Ranald  to  the 
Mocdonald  house,  as  its  true  representative  by  legal  seniority  of  birth. 

:  pi'usi-iit  r<'rii:ii-k7.,  ;ir   llic  ii[]iio-[.  :\yf  cmly  Hi  l.i-  lLil<l  u.^;  iniiilyiiifr.  ihat. 
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his  treatment  bjr  his  eire  at  the  division  of  the  family  inheritance.  Ranald  was 
not  used  like  a  bastard;  and  if  his  maternal  origin  is  not  mentioned,  he  is  at 
least  never  styled  illegitimate.  As  will  be  seen,  he  was  nobly  endowed,  like 
one  having  claims  of  strength  not  justly  to  be  overlooked.  Saving  the  mar- 
riage-dispensation, however,  the  whole  of  the  evidence  alluded  to  here,  is  at  best 
but  strongly  presumptive,  and  even  when  admitted,  it  fixes  not  the  offspring. 

The  remaining  evidence,  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  Clanranald  line  to 
represent  the  ancient  Macdonald  chieftains,  is  weak  and  unsatisfactory.  Th^ 
advocates  name  the  presumed  sons  of  John  of  the  Isles,  by  Amy  Macrory,  in 
the  order  following— John,  Godfrey,  and  Ranald.  John  was  certainly  dead  in 
1369>  as  is  proven  by  the  deed  of  that  date  executed  at  Inverness ;  and  his  son, 
Angus,  either  left  no  heirs  or  was  (more  probably)  illegitimate.  Godfrey  and 
Ranald  are  then  the  parties  whose  claims  fall  to  be  considered.  Godfrey  is  re- 
presented, on  the  Clanranald  side  of  the  question,  as  the  elder  of  the  two ;  and 
a  legitimate  son  is  moreover  assigned  to  him  in  the  person  of  an  Alexander 
Macreury  (which  name  is  rather  freely  read  Macgodfrey)  executed  at  Inver- 
ness in  1428.  Godfrey  is  found  certainly  alive  up  to  1390.  It  is  now  to  be 
asked,  in  what  manner  this  allegation  of  the  priority  of  birth  of  Godfrey,  and 
of  the  consequent  possession  of  claims  superior  to  Ranald's,  both  by  the  said 
Godfrey  and  his  son  Alexander,  as  the  eldest  surviving  descendants  of  Amy 
Macrory,  is  sustained  hy  facts  t  Facts  fail  to  support  it  wholly.  Wherefore  a 
grant  should  have  been  specially  made  to  Ranald  (in  1372-3)  by  John  the  sire, 
and  confirmed  under  the  Great  Seal,  of  nearly  cUl  the  most  valuable  Macdonald 
possessions  an  the  mainlandy  as  well  as  of  various  island-propertiesy  is  utterly  incom- 
prehensible, if  we  are  to  suppose  Godfrey  to  have  been  the  elder  brother ;  as 
he  assuredly  at  the  time  existed,  not  to  speak  of  his  presumed  son  Alexander. 
The  injustice  would  have  been  flagrant,  and  the  whole  proceeding  inexplicable* 
Godfrey  is  never  even  once  mentioned  at  this  epoch  of  the  liberal  endowment 
of  Ranald.  Nor  can  this  neglect  be  viewed  as  accidental,  since  that  period  was 
a  momentous  one  in  the  family  annals.  It  was  signalised  by  the  conjunct 
agreement  betwixt  John,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  his  father-in-law,  King  Robert 
li.  of  Scotland,  regarding  the  disposition  of  the  entire  Macdonald  properties ; 
and,  from  the  fact  of  the  transaction  taking  place  almost  immediately  after 
Robert's  ascension  of  the  throne,  it  is  plain  that  John  had  been  anxious  for 
some  such  decisive  settlement  as  early  as  possible.  It  is  natural  that  Robert 
II.  should  have  used  his  influence  to  obtain  for  Donald  (the  son  of  his  own 
daughter  Margaret)  a  preference  over  the  other  children  of  John ;  but,  from  a 
sense  of  justice,  or  perhaps  a  politic  desire  to  split  up  permanently  the  dange- 
rous power  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  the  king  seems  to  have  readily  consented 
to  the  liberal  apportionment  of  Ranald,  and  to  have  contented  himself  with 
securing  the  Isles  and  the  titular  lordship  thereof  to  his  own  grandson.  Had 
Godfrey  been  the  senior  of  Ranald,  and  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  a  legitimate 
Macrory  marriage,  upon  what  conceivable  principle  could  he  be  passed  over 
in  such  a  transaction  as  this?  All  or  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  Moi- 
dart,  Arisaig,  Moror,  Knoidart,  Ardgour,  Suinart,  Lochaber,  ^*  Lettirlochty, 
Kilmald,  Howlaste,  Loche,  and  Locharkage/'  with  the  islands  of  Egge,  Rum, 
Uist,  and  Barre,  and  the  castles  of  '*  Elan ty rim  and  Vynvawle,"  are  among 
the  possessions  assigned  to  Ranald  ;  while  to  Godfrey,  the  assimied  elder  son, 
there  appears  to  have  been  granted  at  this  most  important  family  partition — 
nothing.  The  idea  of  Godfrey  being  Ranald's  senior  is  in  truth  perfectly  un- 
sustainable. For  desiring  him  to  be  so  viewed,  however,  the  supporters  of  the 
Clanranald  claims  have  strong  reasons.  In  the  charter  in  favour  of  Ranald,  of 
date  1372-3,  there  is  a  clause  stating  that  his  lands  are  to  be  held  of  John  and 
his  heirs.  Those  who  maintain  the  validity  of  the  Macrory  marriage,  and  the 
rights  of  its  assumed  offspring,  are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  interposing 
Grodfrey  before  Ranald,  otherwise  the  allusion  to  "  the.  heirs"  of  the  latter 
would  be  inexplicable,  unless  by  applying  the  words  to  the  descendants  of  Mar- 
garet Stewart.  It  would  be  singular,  indeed,  if  Ranald  had  been  appointed  to 
hold  of  himself  and  his  own  heirs,  as  must  otherwise  be  concluded.  All  that 
can  be  made  out  respecting  any  possessions  of  Godfrey  is,  that  he  at  one  time 
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held  a  part  of  the  UUt  lelea,  and  Elantyre  Castle  ;  but  it  leema  far  mora  likelr, 
as  these  were  previously  accorded  by  Charter  to  Ranald,  that  thej  were  held 
under  or  by  gift  of  the  latter  than  that  the  latter  was  a  bolder  under  Godfrey. 
The  further  notion  that  Hanald,  or  bia  sons,  poeaeesors  of  nearly  one  half  of 
the  vast  Uacdonald  properties,  held  their  lands  of  the  conjectural  son  of  6od- 
fr^,  Alexander  (called  "  Of  Garmoran,"  a  desi^ation  as  indefinite  m  that 
"  Of  the  Isles"),  seems  not  to  merit  attention  seriously.  Tbe  heirs  of  John  L, 
of  whom  Ranald  was  to  hold,  were  obviously  tlic  offspring  of  Margaret 
Stewart,  or  of  Donald,  ber  son,  succeeding  Lord  of  the  Isles.  The  fact  is  placed 
beyond  doubt,  indeed,  by  the  substitution  of  crown  charters  for  the  old  ones  at 
the  forfeiture  and  death  of  John  II. 

It  is  by  no  means  to  be  assumed  from  these  remarks,  that  Ranald  ta  tbore- 
fore  here  held  as  illegitimate.  On  the  contrary,  though  the  effort  to  establish 
the  seniority  of  Godfrey  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  failure,  the  presumptire  evi- 
dence, as  before  explained,  is  still  in  favour  of  the  regular  and  legal  deaeeot  ef 
Ranald,  at  least,  from  a  first  marriage  of  John  with  Amy  Macrorr.  While 
the  large  possessions  which  he  received  in  1 372-3  point  to  him  plainly  as  the 
eldest  living  son  of  his  especial  line,  they,  with  almost  equal  force,  indicate  hia 
legitimacy.  The  cause  of  the  Lordship  of  tbe  Isles  beiug  assigned  to  Donald, 
a  younger  son,  is  assuredly  difticult  to  be  understood ;  but  it  appears  likely  that 
Robert  II.  instigated  that  act  in  favour  of  his  grandson,  while  assenting,  at  tbe 
same  time,  to  a  full  provision  for  Ranald  otherwise.  One  conjectural  explana- 
tion, if  adopted,  would  throw  a  light  on  this  whole  complicated  business.  If 
John  wedded  Amy,  as  has  been  admitted  here  upon  (or  mainly  upon)  the  evi- 
dence of  the  missive  from  the  pope,  he  assuredly  did  so  when  very  young.  If 
we  suppose  the  marriage  to  have  preceded  the  procurance  of  the  pap^  diaplMm- 
tjon,  the  dubious  position  of  the  o^pring  thereof  would  then  become  perfectly 
intelligible.  In  our  days,  and  in  our  eyes,  there  would  be  no  blot  on  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  children  of  parties  related  only  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree  rf 
cousinry ;  but  it  was  not  so  in  old  time-s.  Public  feeling  and  the  laws  would 
alike  have  debarred  the  succession  of  children  so  bom.  Hen^e,  very  possibly, 
arose  the  acquiescence  of  Ranald  and  his  immediate  descendants  in  the  confer- 
ence of  the  Lordship  of  the  Isles  on  Donald,  son  of  Mai^ret  Stewart,  and  his 
succeeding  heirs.  As  to  legal  objections  thereto,  Robert  II.  and  John  of  the 
Isles  could  in  their  time  overrule  these  easily. 

The  various  facts  and  probabilities  now  stated  respecting  the  Clanranald 
claim  to  the  Macdonald  chiefship  may  convince  many  inquirers  mora/^,'  bat 
there  the  force  of  the  evidence  ceases,  it  must  be  allowed,  in  a  great  measure. 
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been  done  to  the  genealogy  of  the  family  generally,  and,  in  particnlar,  on  the 
main  question  in  which  an  interest  is  felt  by  its  countless  descendants. 

The  line  of  the  Moidart  Macdonalds  has  been  represented  by  nearly  twenty 
chiefs,  from  the  founder,  Allan  Macranald,  grandson  of  John  I.,  Lord  of  the 
Isles.  The  first  Captain  of  Clanranald  was  sprung  from  Ranald  L  (as  he  may 
be  called)  in  the  following  order  of  succession :  Allan,  Roderick,  Allan,  Ranald, 
and  Ranald.  The  latter  Ranald  was  overturned  and  succeeded,  as  is  told  in 
common  accounts,  by  John  of  Moidart,  the  first  of  the  house  named  Captain  of 
Clanranald,  as  before  related.  He  only  obtained  the  headship  of  the  house  of 
Moidart  after  a  severe  battle  called  the  battle  of  Blairleine,  fought  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  if  he  was  a  natural  son,  which  is  doubtful,  he  at 
least  was  on  a  footing  with  his  opponent's  sons,  who  were  also  in  that  con* 
dition.  Their  legitimation  after  a  time  failed  to  unseat  John  of  Moidart,  and 
the  present  Captain  of  Clanranald,  Reginald-George  Macdonald,  is  his  lineal 
descendant.  He  was  bom  in  1788,  and  wedded,  in  1812,  Lady  Catherine 
Anne  Edgecumbe,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe.  His  son  and 
heir  is  Reginald-John-James-George,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  Macdonells  of  Glengarry  claim  to  have  sprung,  as  said,  from  Donald, 
supposed  eldest  son  of  Ranald,  son  of  John  I.  of  the  Isles.  Certainly  Donald 
received  a  large  share  of  property,  if  Knoidart  with  Glengarry  went  to  him  and 
his  line.  When  the  Knoidart  branch  expired.  Glengarry  claimed  the  headship 
of  Clanranald;  and  Alaster  or  Alexander,  fourth  from  Donald,  raised  the 
house  greatly  by  marrying  the  heiress  of  Lochalsh,  daughter  of  Celestine  of  the 
Isles.  The  fourth  from  Alaster  was  Aeneas  or  Angus,  who  was  created  Lord 
Macdonell  and  Arross  by  Charles  II.  He  was  heired  in  his  estates  by  his 
cousin  Alaster  of  Scothouse,  also  created  a  peer  by  James  VII.  after  his  abdi- 
cation. From  him  the  line  was  continued  down  to  Alexander  Ranaldson,  who 
married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Sir  W.  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  in  1802,  and  from 
whom  descended  the  present  chief,  Aeneas  Ranaldson  Macdonell,  fourteenth 
chief  of  Glengarry,  since  the  time  of  Ranald  son  of  John  L 

Tlie  Clans  or  Septs  sprung  from  the  Macdonalds,  or  adhering  to  and  incor- 
porated with  that  family,  though  bearing  subsidiary  names,  were  very  nume- 
rous.    One  point  peculiarly  marks  the  various  tribes  of  the  Gael  of  the  coasts, 
as  this  great  connection  has  already  been  called,  and  that  is  the  device  of  a 
Lymphoid  or  old  fashioned  Oared  GiUlet/,  assumed  and  borne  in  their  arms.     It 
indicates  strongly  a  common  origin  and  site.     The  Macdonalds,  Maclachlans, 
Macdougals,  Macneils,  Macleans,  and  Campbells,  as  well  as  the  Macphersons, 
Macintoshes,  and  others,  carry  and  have  always  carried  such  a  galley  in  their 
armorial  shields.     Some  families  of  Macdonald  descent  do  not  bear  it;  and  in- 
deed, at  most,  it  simply  proves  a  common  coast  origin,  or  an  early  location  by 
the  western  lochs  and  lakes.     The  Macalisters  (represented  by  Macalister  of 
Loup  and  Kennox)  are  an  undoubted  offshoot  of  the  Macdonalds,  and  indeed 
profess  to  represent  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  after  Glengarry.     The  Macians  of 
Ardnamurchan  were  at  one  time  a  strong  sept,  claiming  origin  and  name  (Mac- 
John)  from  John,  fourth  in  descent  from  Somerled  of  the  Isles.     The  Glencoe 
Macdonalds  are  of  the  same  origin.     Their  melancholy  fate  is  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  land.     The  Macdonalds  of  Keppoch,  once  ranking  among  the 
strongest  secondary  branches  of  the  family  of  the  Isles,  owe  their  origin  to  a 
son  of  John  I.,  or  rather  did  do  so — for,  as  James  Hogg  says,  "  Where  now  is 
bold  Keppoch,  the  loved  of  Lochaber?"    His  name  is  known  in  Lochaber  **  no 
more  I " 

In  this  work  genealogical  history  takes  precedence,  and  that  of  the  Macdo- 
nalds is  so  lengthy  that  it  has  excluded  all  other  matters.  And  yet,  when  all  is 
told,  we  remain  much  of  the  opinion  of  honest  Duncan  Forbes  of  CuUoden. 
There  are  five  houses  of  the  Macdonalds  (he  tells  us)  all  claiming  a  lineal 
descent  from  the  Earls  of  Ross  and  Lords  of  the  Isles  (Sleat,  Glengarry, 
Clanranald,  Keppoch,  and  Glencoe);  but  *'none  of  them  have  any  clear  evi- 
dents  to  vouch  the  same."  It  is  true;  but  we  have  still  given  this  great  clan- 
history  as  &irly  as  might  be.  Certainly,  the  heads  of  the  house  were  the  last 
Gaelic  Kings  <^  Scotland.    Their  descendants  are  now  all  on  the  footing  of 
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ordinary  praprietors  of  land,  holdeis  of  estates  nnder  the  crown,  like  tlie  common 
gentry  of  the  country.  And  is  it  really  a  matter  of  regret  that  such  should  be  the 
case,  even  if  the  issue  could  possibly  have  been  otherwise  ?  We  love  and  admire 
the  pictures  given  of  Highland  prowess  and  fidelity  in  the  times  of  old,  as  we  do 
the  similar  pictures  presented  by  Homer ;  but,  as  reason  tells  us  that  the  lai^- 
limbed  Achilles,  and  the  ox-slaying  AJax,  are  not  men  for  these  days,  so  also 
does  it  indeed  object  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  heroes  of  the  airy  hall  of 
FiogaL  Looking  at  a  much  more  recent  period  tlian  that  of  Ossian,  we  find 
a  state  of  society  fitted  for  and  created  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  but  ut- 
terly incompatible  with  the  modern  condition  of  things.  The  late  Macdonell 
of  Glengarry  attempted  to  revive  many  of  the  old  Gaelic  customs,  but  the  re- 
tainers whom  he  fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered,  and  who  in  other  days  would  have 
been  to  him  a  strong  and  even  necessary  mean  of  defence,  and  indeed  a  source 
of  solid  profit,  were,  in  our  advanced  age,  merely  productive  of  useless  and 
ruinous  expenditure.  Glengarry,  and  other  Highland  chiefs  besides,  found  to 
tjieir  cost,  that,  to  keep  their  due  place  in  the  society  of  polished  capitals,  they 
required  to  adopt  the  same  territorial  management  and  habits  which  enable 
other  landholders  to  dwell  and  shine  in  such  spheres.  Not  doing  so,  they  were 
lost.  And  again,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  altered  state  of  things  seriously  to  be 
regretted,  even  if  it  could  be  avoided  ?  No  doubt  it  is  most  painful  to  see  the 
Gaelic  chief^ins  and  people,  with  their  deep  and  fervent  local  attachments,  re- 
moving by  degrees  from  the  lands  of  their  sire-e,  and  giving  place  to  strangers; 
but  the  whole  is  very  obviously  the  result  of  a  great  law  of  nature^  tJie  action 
of  which  cannot  be  checked  by  human  means.  The  native  landed  proprietors 
who  have  old-fashionedly  attempted  to  stand  in  its  way  have  almost  to  a  man  been 
ruined;  and  then  has  the  unavoidable  change  come  on  in  a  compulsory  and  ag- 
gravated shape.  If  the  Highlands  could  be  shut  closely  up  from  the  reat  of 
Britain,  and  the  world  at  large,  the  inhabilauts  might  perhapa  remain  so  &r  aa 
they  were  of  old,  though  even  then  only  for  a  short  season;  but,  penetrated  as 
the  country  of  necessity  has  been  by  canals  and  railroads,  and  opened  up  as  it 
is  to  visiters  of  all  descriptions,  it  must  infallibly  be  affected  by  all  those  altera- 
tive influences  which  are  in  such  active  and  wondrous  operation  elsewhere. 
The  ultimate  effects  must  be  for  the  good  of  all.  Since  the  onward  progres- 
sion of  our  race  results  from  the  obvious  decrees  of  Providence,  it  would  be 
rash  and  wrong  indeed,  to  assume  that  it  can  finally  lead  to  evil.  The  diffi- 
culty lk»  in  the  period  or  stage  of  iramitioa  and  change.  To  soHen  the  hardships 
of  that  epoch  to  all  concerned  therein,  is  the  grand  point  which  should  be  aimed 
at  by  men  of  enlightened  and  benevolent  minds.     Innovation  must  inevitably 
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will  not  alter  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  tend  but  to  E>how  how  incumbent  it 
is  on  the  Gaelic  proprietors  to  aid  warmly  in  softening  the  effects  of  progressing 
innovation  to  the  native  population.  This  principle  has  been  acted  on  already, 
it  is  but  fair  to  say,  though  there  have  been  exceptions.  The  public,  too,  have 
again  and  again  done  nobly,  both  in  advancing  the  character  and  comforts  of 
the  resident  people  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  in  providing  new  homes 
for  those  whom  circumstances  have  deprived  of  the  old.  But,  while  we  trust 
that  many  and  many  a  native  of  the  Highland  glens  will  yet  find  the  means  of 
life  there,  let  change  do  its  utmost,  those  that  are  fated  to  remove  must  also 
be  numerous,  and  for  their  good,  in  our  opinion,  large  and  liberal  aid  is  yet  r^ 
quired.  The  necessity  of  the  case  should  be  adimitted  and  fronted  bokUy,  in- 
stead of  being  vainly  and  indeed  harmfully  disputed  and  denied. 

These  remarks  are  incidental,  but  not  out  of  place  here.  The  Clanranatd 
Macdonalds  have  been  more  deeply  affected  by  modem  events  and  changes, 
such  as  have  been  described,  than  any  other  clan  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Their  great  possessions  have  dwindled  away,  island  and  mainland,  by  sea  and 
lake.  If  the  preceding  observations  have  been  read  aright,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
are  viewed  here  as  the  victims  of  circumstances,  rather  than  otherwise.  Their 
position  had  become  a  false  one  High  rank  and  place  in  the  busy  world  pro- 
duced calls  incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  patriarchal  and  liberal  chief- 
ship  at  home.  They  tried  to  blend  the  two,  and  failed,  as  might  have  been 
foreseen.  It  is  a  lesson  to  all  who  deem  that  the  Gaelic  life  of  old  and  the  life 
of  modem  days  can  ever  be  united  harmoniously. 

ARMS  OF  MACDONALD  (OF  THE  ISLES). 
The  Arms  home  by  other  MacdoncJds  may  he  given  afterwarde. 

Ames.  Quarterly:  First,  Argent,  a  lion  rampant,  gules.  Second,  Or,  a  band  in  armonr, 
holding  a  cross  crosslet  fitchee,  gules.  Third,  Or,  a  row  galley,  or  lympbad,  the  sails  forled 
np,  sable.     Fourth,  Vert,  a  salmon  naiant,  in  fess,  proper. 

Crest.    A  hand  in  armour,  holding  a  cross  croHslet,  fitchee,  gules. 

Supporters.    Two  tigers,  tenne,  collared.  Or,  armed  and  iangued,  gules. 

Morro.     Per  mare,  per  terrae  (By  sea  and  land). 

Baiwk.    Heatli. 


THE  CLAN  MACLACHLAN. 

The  family  of  Maclachlan,  still  represented  by  an  undoubted  head,  the 
existing  Laird  of  Strathlachlan,  is  a  branch  of  the  Coast-Gael  which  has  never 
risen,  through  position  and  other  circumstances,  above  a  somewhat  secondary 
place.  Yet  it  has  taken  part  in  many  important  events  in  the  general  annals  of 
the  Gaelic  family ;  nor  was  it  undistinguished  of  old  by  chieftains  of  renown  and 
ability.  An  MS.  of  the  presumed  date  of  1450,  discovered  by  Mr  Skene,  and 
rested  on  by  him  as  a  very  important  authority,  traces  the  Maclachlans  to 
^'  Gilchrist,  the  son  of  Dedaalan,  who  was  son  of  that  Anradan  from  whom  all 
the  clans  of  this  tribe  are  descended."  This  statement,  however,  refers  to  a 
period  much  too  remote  to  be  of  sterling  value.  The  simple  fact  seems  to  be, 
that  the  Maclachlans  were  clearly  of  the  same  prominent  section  of  the  Celts 
which  was  headed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Somerled  line.  '*  Universal  tradition 
asserts  that  they  acquired  their  lands  in  Cowal  by  marriage  with  an  heiress  of 
the  Laments,  and  the  MS.  apparently  indicates  the  same  fact."  Such  are  the 
words  of  Mr  Skene;  but  as  he  ever  expresses  an  invincible  dislike  to  allow  of 
all  or  any  intermarriages  with  heiresses,  where  the  bridegrooms  were  not  Celts 
but  strangers,  we  must  be  allowed  to  hold  the  present  matter  as  not  veir  fully 
decided.  Certainly,  there  is  far  better  evidence  for  the  marriages  of  ]Xorman 
and  Saxon  barons  with  Celtic  heiresses,  than  there  is  for  a  union  of  the  Mac 
lachlans  with  the  Lamonts.  "  Universal  tradition"  would  settle  three  such  mar- 
riages in  the  annals  of  the  Campbells  alone  (Lorn,  Glenonihy,  and  Cawdor). 
Nor  could  anything  be  more  natural  than  that  the  Scottish  kings,  when  call- 
ing in  the  aid  of  southron  lords  and  knights  to  keep  down  the  high-spirited 
tribes  of  the  west  and  north,  should  have  fixed  on  the  plan  of  rewarding  these 
auxiliaries  with  the  hands  of  heiresses,  wherever  the  crown  could  so  exercise 
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its  then  important  powers  and  privileges.  No  donbt,  it  even  overstrained  them 
often  to  effect  the  end  in  view.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  plan  was  the  most  fea- 
sible one  imaginable  for  plea.sing  and  satisfying  all  parties,  and  permanentlj 
ensuring  the  peace  of  the  country.  This  point  will  be  recurred  to  in  noticing 
the  annals  of  other  clans. 

The  history  of  the  Maclachlans  is  involved  and  embmced  in  that  of  the 
Coost-Goel  generally — of  the  race  who  look  the  Oared  Galley  for  their  special 
device.  It  is  therefore  so  far  devoid  of  interest  individually;  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  will  often  be  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  career  of  other  clans. 
The  Maclachlans  were  always  seated,  seemingly,  in  that  portion  of  Argyleshire 
called  Cowal.  It  forms  a  peninsula  in  the  south-eastern  quarter  of  the  county, 
and  lies  betwixt  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Fyne,  being  intersected  also  by  a  lake 
called  Loch  li^k.  The  general  name  of  Cowal  is  still  borne  by  the  entire  dis- 
trict, but  of  this  district  the  former  lords  possess  now  but  a  small  portion. 
From  them  the  name  of  Strathlachlan  is  given  to  the  small  remnant  of  terri- 
tory in  question,  which  lies  on  the  upper  and  eastern  shore  of  Loch  Fyne. 

The  general  descent  of  the  Maclachlans  has  been  adverted  to,  as  well  as  the 
statement  that  they  owed  their  landed  acquisitions  to  a  marriage  with  the  La- 
ments. It  may  be  generally  recollected,  however,  that  the  name  of  Loehlin  is 
a  familiar  one  even  in  the  Ossianic  strains;  and  the  Irish  annalists  distinctly 
attribute  the  origin  of  the  Scottish  house  to  the  O'Loughlins  of  Meath.  It  is 
qaite  possible  that  the  family  may  have  come  from  Ireland  to  Scotland  at  an 
earlier  date  than  the  MacSomerleds,  and  indeed  the  assigned  date  is  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  As  to  their  being  of  the  race  of  the  Milesians,  or 
Spanish  colonists  of  Ireland,  while  the  existence  of  such  a  people  at  all  is  very 
questionable,  much  more  so  is  the  Milesian  connection  with  Scotland.  It  mar  be 
held  as  probable,  nevertheless,  that  the  Maclachlans  sprung  from  the  Oaelatt\a 
Green  Isle,  or  rather  that  they  formed  a  very  old  branch  of  the  stock  of  the 
Coast-Gael,  largely  commingled  with  immigrants  from  that  country.  The  Loch* 
lins  of  Ossian  almost  prove  the  mere  antiquity  of  the  family  beyond  disputing. 

The  venerable  President  of  tlie  Scottish  Court  of  Session,  Uuncan  Forbe*, 
says  of  this  famii;^  simply; — "  In  Gaelic  called  Clan  Lachlin.  The  Laird  of 
Maclochlin  is  their  chief.  He  can  raise  three  hundred  men."  Though  the 
family  is  neither  extinct  as  yet  in  head  nor  in  members,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
these  words,  applicable  shortly  before  1745,  arc  not  so  now.  The  present  chief, 
Robert  Maclachlnn,  Ksq.,  of  Maclachlan,  inbabiti;  Castle  Lachlan,  on  the  Loch 
Fyne  shores,  and  near  to  the  ancient  but  now  ruinous  mansion  of  his  sires. 
Buchanan  of  Auchmar,  in  his  account  of  his  own  and  other  clan  families,  no- 
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CLAN  LAMONT  OF  LAMONT, 

This  small  Clan  is  one  of  undoubted  antiquity  and  standing  in  the  region  yet 
80  far  possessed  by  its  chiefs.  The  Lamonts  have  held  possessions  in  Argyle- 
shire  almost  literally  from  time  immemorial ;  or,  at  least,  they  can  trace  their 
ancestry  back  to  the  era  of  the  very  earliest  Celtic  colonisation  of  the  west  of 
Scotland.  How  they  came  to  be  so  utterly  severed  from  the  Gael  in  point  of 
name,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  They  are  traced  by  Mr  Skene  to  a  certain 
Angus  Macrory;  though  really,  when  one  considers  the  casual  origin  of  all 
Highland  names,  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  testimony  adduced.  Still 
it  is  founded  on  the  best  documents  which  tradition,  song,  and  history  have  left 
to  us,  and  must  be  accepted  as  the  most  rational  that  can  be  obtained.  B  asides, 
we  have  here  the  evidence  of  actual  and  solid  charters  to  vindicate  the  truth  of 
the  close  of  the  story,  which  is  told  as  follows  by  our  predecessor  in  thi  s  walk 
of  literature,  who  seems  certainly  forgetful  on  the  occasion,  however,  of  his  rule 
to  acknowledge  no  marriage  of  a  newcomer  with  an  heiress  of  the  Celtic  race. 
Macrory,  we  need  scarcely  say,  is  but  a  synonyme  for  Macdonald. 

"  There  are  few  traditions  more  universally  believed  in  the  Highlands,  or 
w^hich  can  be  traced  back  to  an  earlier  period,  than  that  the  Lamonts  were  the 
most  ancient  proprietors  of  Cowall,  and  that  the  Stewarts,  Maclachlans,  and 
C'ampbells  obtained  their  possessions  in  that  district  by  marriage  with  daughters 
of  that  family.  At  an  early  period  we  find  that  a  small  part  of  Upper  Cowall 
was  included  in  the  sheriffdom  of  Argyle,  while  the  rest  of  the  district  remained 
in  the  shire  of  Perth ;  it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  Lord  of  Lower  Cowall  had, 
on  tlie  conquest  of  Argyle  by  Alexander  II.,  submitted  to  the  king,  and  obtained 
a  crown  charter.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century,  we  find  the  High 
Steward  in  possession  of  Lower  Cowall,  and  the  Maclachlans  in  that  of  Strath- 
lachlan;  and  as  it  appears  that,  in  1242,  Alexander  the  High  Steward  married 
Jean,  the  daughter  of  James,  son  of  Angus  Macrory,  said  to  be  Lord  of  Bute, 
while  the  manuscript  of  1450  informs  us,  that  about  the  same  period  Gilchrist 
Maclachlan  married  the  daughter  of  Lachlan  Macrory,  it  seems  probable  that 
tliis  Roderic  or  llory  was  the  person  who  obtained  the  crown  charter  of  Lower 
Cowall,  and  that  by  these  marriages  the  property  passed  to  the  Stewarts  and 
Maclachlans.  The  identity  of  these  facts  with  the  tradition  at  the  same  time 
indicate  that  Angus  Macrory  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Lamonts. 

"  After  the  marriage  of  the  Stewart  with  his  heiress,  the  next  of  the  Lamonts 
whom  we  trace  is  '  Duncanus  filius  Ferchar,'  and  '  Laumanus  filius  Malcolm! 
napos  ejusdem  Duncani,*  who  grant  a  charter  to  the  monks  of  Paisley  of  the 
lands  of  Kilmor  near  Lochgilp,  and  of  the  lands  *  quas  nos  et  antecessores  noatri 
apud  Kilmun  httbuei-untJ  In  the  same  year  there  is  a  charter  by  Laumanus 
filius  Malcolmi,  of  Kilfinan,  and  this  last  charter  is  confirmed  in  1296  by  '  Mai- 
colmus  filius  et  haeres  domini  quondam  Laumani.'  That  this  Laumanus  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Lamonts  is  proved  by  an  instrument,  in  1466,  between  the 
monastery  of  Paisley  and  John  Lament  of  that  ilk,  regarding  the  lands  of  Kil- 
finan,  in  which  it  is  expressly  said  that  these  lands  had  belonged  to  John  Lament's 
ancestoi^s.  From  Laumanus  the  Clan  appear  to  have  taken  the  name  of  Mac- 
laman  orLamont;  and  previous  to  Laumanus  they  unquestionably  bore  the 
name  of  Macera  char,  and  Clan  icEarachar.  There  is  one  peculiarity  connected 
with  the  Lamonts,  that  although  by  no  means  a  powerful  Clan,  their  genealogy 
can  be  proved  by  charters,  at  a  time  when  most  other  Highland  families  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  uncertain  lights  of  tradition  and  the  genealogies 
of  their  ancient  sennachics;  but  their  great  antiquity  could  not  protect  the 
Lamonts  from  the  encroachments  of  the  Campbells,  by  whom  tlief  were  soon 
reduced  to  as  small  a  portion  of  their  original  possessions  in  Lonrer  Cowall  as 
tlie  other  Argyleshire  Clans  had  been  of  theirs.  As  a  Clan,  tile  Lamonts  were 
of  very  much  the  same  station  as  the  JMaclachlans,  and,  like  them,  they  have 
still  retained  a  part  of  their  ancient  possessions." 

This  acccu  t  of  the  Lamonts  is  the  best  wh:c'i  it  is  in  our  power  to  give. 

D 
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and  to  Mr  Skene  are  thanks  duu  for  tliis  general  notice.  His  words  bare  been 
quoted  almost  literally.  But  who  cun  full  to  see  that  they  were  a  Clan  either 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  tlie  encroaching  LowlunUere,  or  absorbed  in  that 
rttce  and  the  more  Ibrtunate  Gael  around,  like  so  many  others  in  the  snms 
circumstances?  They  were  of  the  pure  Gaelic  blood,  it  seems  most  pro1>able; 
but  they  were  located  {as  tlie  Yankees  say)  too  near  to  the  l.owlands  to  have  a 
chance  of  mainlaining  ihcir  place  aprainHt  the  mingled  inhabitants  of  that  di»> 
trict.  They  fell  with  others  of  the  Ga<-1;  and  that  lingular  race,  the  Camp- 
bells,  who  have  ousted  so  many  fumiliew  from  the  shires  of  Arpyle  and  f  erth, 
obtained  the  main  lands  of  the  Lamonts  as  well  ns  of  their  neighbours.  The 
*'  Campbells  are  coming"  is  a  nong  that  might  truly  be  sung  with  painful  feel- 
ings by  many  Highland  houseei,  though  all  the  difference  betwixt  them  lies  in 
more  successful  adventure,  we  believe,  on  the  part  of  Ai^yle,  Ilreadalbanc,  and 
Cawdor  (Calder).  And  yet  there  is  something  very  curious  in  the  ]>osition  rf 
this  faniily  of  the  Campbells.  Ai^'le  and  Perth,  two  great  chires,  have  been 
half  engul plied  by  its  fortunate  encroach ments.  True  it  is  that  the  men, and  even 
the  gentry,  bearing  the  name — itself  a  mystery,  as  we  shall  see  in  due  time — 
are  certainly  not  all  Campbells,  but  (jaelic  houses  of  vari<'d  denominations, 
enlisted  into  its  ranks  through  necessity,  or  becaui^  they  couhl  not  help  them- 
selves otherwise.  Hut  the  wonder  still  rt-mnins,  that  this  nnnic  and  race  have 
been  able  to  swallow  up  so  many  others,  lands  and  all,  leaving  hut  to  a  few, 
like  Lamont  and  Macdougal,  a  corner  of  the  anciejit  patrimonies  of  their  families. 
For  the  name  of  I^amont,  we  luust  either  conclude  that  it  originated  in  some 
chief  of  the  hills  (Dc  1^-Mont),  who  had  gtiined  celebrity  in  his  day  and  genera- 
tion, or  that  the  name  of  Lamont  is  simply  a  version  of  Lomond,  near  to  which 
lake  they  dwelt. 

Nisbct,  who  certainly  is  honest,  though  not  always  correct,  says  that  *•  thii 
family  is  from  Indand,"  and  gives  ua  the  following  account  of  ibcir  arioa,  whicb 
are  in  very  bad  Latin.     We  give  the  fairest  sense. 

ARMS. 
Aiare,  a  whilP  linn  rampant. 
CacsT.    A  liwid  couppod  st  tlic  wri-it,  projicr. 
Mono.     N<  perau,  nee  ipemut  (Ni-itlitr  lii-sti-ov  nor  ilfHpim;). 
Badoi:.    Crab-apple  tree. 


CLAK  BUCHANAN  (MACAUSELAM). 
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in  the  several  junctures  before  and  afterwards,  under  the  conduct  of  the  two 
kings,  Fergus  I.  and  IL,  came  from  Ireland,  and  planted  Scotland."  It  may 
have  been  observed,  that,  in  giving  the  annals  of  the  great  coast-clan  of  the 
Macdonalds,  two  important  visitations  (at  least)  of  the  Irish  Celts  to  Scotland 
were  noticed  as  of  almost  certain  occurrence,  namely,  that  of  the  Dalriad-Scots 
at  a  very  early  date,  and  that  of  the  chief  remaining  clans  of  the  western  isles 
and  coasts  about  the  sixth  century.  These  new  immigrants,  it  was  stated,  suc- 
ceeded seemingly  to  the  Dalriad-Scots,  when  the  conquest  of  the  southern 
Picts  drew  the  main  body  of  that  race  to  the  more  inland  districts,  and  led, 
through  amalgamations  with  the  Saxon  race,  to  the  bestowal  of  a  new  name 
and  a  new  language  upon  North  Britain.  Mr  Buchanan  of  Auchmar,  it  is  sa-^ 
tisfactory  to  us  to  find,  coincides  in  opinion  about  these  two  marked  and  impor- 
tant movements  of  the  Irish  Celts  to  Scotland.  He  places  the  arrival  of  his 
own  clan,  indeed,  at  a  later  date ;  but  of  this  we  shall  speak  presently. 

The  Gaelic  name  of  the  house  of  Buchanan  was  and  is  Macauselan.  This 
word  is  very  plainly  based  on  the  name  of  their  founder,  who,  as  will  be  shown, 
bore  the  appellation  of  Anselan,  so  that,  but  for  deference  to  usage,  the  term 
should  be  set  down  as  Macanselan.  The  name  ultimately  adopted,  and  now 
borne  by  them,  seems  to  be  intrinsically  the  same  with  Buchany  and  to  be  local, 
or  rather  to  be  founded  on  a  word  applied  to  a  district  of  a  peculiar  description^ 
It  is  apparently  of  Saxon,  not  Gaelic  origin.  Most  probably  it  has  its  root  in 
buck  (in  old  Saxon  hecca  or  bucca),  to  which  radical  may  also  be  assigned  many 
well-known  district-appellations  over  Scotland,  as,  for  example,  Bucckugh 
(Bvck'clevgh),  On  such  a  point,  however,  etymologists  may  differ  without 
end.  The  simplest  explanation,  merely,  is  given  here;  and  that  is,  that  the 
word  is  identical  with  Buckho/rriy  the  "  holm  of  the  buck."  Certain  it  is,  at  all 
events,  that  the  name  of  Buchanan  is  admittedly  derived  from  a  territory  ac- 
quired by  the  ancestor  of  the  family,  and  still  constituting  a  Dumbartonshire  pa- 
rish of  the  name ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  that  territory  lay  close  on  the 
Lowlands,  there  can  be  no  surprise  reasonably  felt,  either  at  the  Saxonised  de- 
signation of  the  locality  or  its  jiossessors.  As  the  clan  were  jdanted,  moreover, 
so  long  as  clans  held  fixed  residences,  on  and  around  the  slopes  of  Benlomond, 
bucks  must  beyond  doubt  have  been  plentiful  there  in  the  days  of  old;  and  this 
fact  goes  so  far  to  justify  the  assigned  source  of  the  name.  We  are  aware  that 
the  name  was  of  old  pronounced,  and  still  is  in  the  pure  Scottish  dialect,  J5u- 
whannan.     But  this  fact  does  not  controvert  the  etymology  here  preferred. 

Anselan  O'Kyan,  called  the  Fair,  son  to  O'Kyan,  king  of  South  Ulster,  wat 
the  immediate  ancestor,  according  to  Irish  and  family  annalists,  of  the  race  of 
Buchanan.  There  may  be  little  faith  to  be  put  in  such  accounts  at  this  day^ 
but  these  are  so  far  confirmed  by  the  Gaelic  name,  and,  besides,  where  is  the 
better  authority  to  be  found  ?  To  condemn  one  manuscript  story  and  adopt  an- 
other the  next  moment,  has  been  too  unguardedly  done  even  by  some  of  our 
best  authorities  on  the  history  of  the  clans  of  Scotland.  It  would  ba  foolisb 
and  presumptuous  to  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  one's  neighbours,  but  the  right 
way  is  to  endeavour  to  take  a  middle  course — that  is,  to  follow  authentic 
history  where  it  is  procurable,  and,  where  it  is  not,  to  view  the  common  tales 
in  the  most  rational  light.  The  following  account  of  the  feats  of  the  first  Bu- 
chanan who  left  Ireland,  is  certainly  most  suspiciously  like  the  story  of  Pelopidas 
the  Theban,  but  it  may  be  true,  nevertheless.  Canute  the  Dane  ruled  and 
reigned  in  England,  and  held  also  part  of  Ireland,  the  time  being  the  eleventh 
century.  To  celebrate  the  royal  birth-day,  "  Turgesius,  the  Danish  general, 
sent  orders  to  nil  the  Danish  othcers  in  Ireland  to  repair  to  Limerick,  being 
their  principal  garrison  and  his  rcbiacnce,  to  assist  at  the  soleiuuity,  fearing  no- 
thing that  the  Irish  would  or  could  do  in  such  low  circumstances.  The  general 
at  the  same  time  sent  orders  to  the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry,  to  send  to  Lime* 
rick,  against  the  king's  birthday,  a  thousand,  or,  as  others  say,  two  thousand  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  their  daughters,  to  dally  with  the  Danish  officers  at  that 
festival.  Of  this  the  Irish  king  getting  intelligence,  resolved  to  send  the  desired 
number  of  the  most  clear-complexioned  youths  that  could  be  found,  clothed  ia 
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women's  habit,  witli  long  Irisli  skeins,  or  daggers,  below  their  clothes,  with  or- 
ders that,  eo  soon  an  they  went  to  bcil  uitlitlu-ir  several  paramours,  being  gene- 
rally drunk  on  such  occasions,  they  should  stab  them  wilji  these  concealed 
daggers,  and  nftcrwards  seize  upon  their  guard-house,  where  their  arms  were 
laid  by,  and  if  matters  succeeded,  to  give  a  signal  by  Icindling  a  large  fire  upon 
the  town-wall;  the  Irish  king,  with  a  small  party,  being  abnconded  in  a  wood 
near  by,  in  expectation  of  the  event.  These  Irish  viragoes  put  tlieir  orders  in 
execution  to  the  utmost,  and,  having  given  the  concerted  i^ignal  to  the  king,  in- 
troduced  him  and  his  party  to  the  town,  who,  without  any  mercy  or  resistance, 
killed  alt  the  Danes  in  the  garriiton,  being  destitute  of  sense,  officers,  and  arms, 
reserving  their  general  T urgcsius  for  further  punishment,  which  was  inflicted 
upon  him  by  drowning,  which  then,  and  as  yet,  is  reputed  the  moat  ignominioaa 
death  among  the  Irish.  Most  of  all  the  other  Danes  throughout  the  kingdom 
were  shortly  after  cut  off." 

Anselan  O'Kyan,  son  of  ihe  Ulster  monarcli,  led  the  authors  of  this  daring 
feat,  and,  when  Canute  sent  a  strong  force  to  punish  all  concerned,  the  roy^ 
youth  was  compelled,  with  a  party  of  attendants,  to  fly  tu  Scotland.  So  runa 
the  story,  at  all  events.  Malcolm  II.  was  at  the  time  king  of  the  Scots,  and 
Anselan  (otherwise  named  Absalon,  though  Anselm  may  be  the  true  word) 
was  employed  by  that  monarch  to  act  with  his  fullowerj  against  the  Norsemea 
of  the  western  coasts.  For  his  good  services,  he  was  rewarded  with  landa  of 
considerable  value  in  the  Lennox  or  I^vcnax,  the  tract  of  country  watered  by 
the  Leven,  on  which  stream  Ixich  Lomond  forms,  as  it  were,  a  large  and  deep 
pool.  It  is  also  said  that  the  sovereign  took  the  old  way  of  rendering  the  task 
of  remuneration  more  easy,  by  procuring  or  facilitating  the  marriage  of  Anse- 
lan with  an  heiress  of  the  Dennistoun  family.  With  the  noble  house  which 
then  bore  the  name  and  title  of  Lords  of  lyCnnox,  and  to  which  the  practical 
service  was  done  ratlier  than  to  the  king,  the  Macauaelans  or  Buchanans  formed 
early  connections,  and  indeed  received  from  them  chailcrs  of  the  main  proper- 
ties which  the  family  of  old  possessed,  and  in  part  still  occupy.  The  first  name 
which  occurs  in  the  family  story,  in  authentic  charters,  is  that  of  Anselan,  call- 
ed Macbeath,  from  liis  immediate  sire,  who  obtained  the  isle  of  Clare-Inch  (0» 
Clarinig)  on  Loch  Lomond  from  the  Karl  of  Lennox,  to  whom  he  was  Uene- 
Bchal,  about  the  year  1225.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  lands  of  Leckie  went 
granted  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  they  are  mentioneil  as  lying  near  to  "  B«- 
channe."  Great  part  of  both  properties  fell  into  the  ]>ossessioii  of  the  Buchanans, 
and  the  last  one  gave  a  fixed  name  to  the  race.     It  has  been  said  that  the 
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we  view  the  majorily  of  the  genealt^ical  records  left  to  us  by  the  f&mily 
Beiinacliks  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Gael.  Tho  "ear-borne  heroes "  must  come 
down  to  the  position  of  parties  mountod  oq,  or  dran-n  b}',  the  gollowHjs  and 
shelties  of  the  west  and  north-west  of  Scollsud.  The  nature  of  the  country, 
'  te  products,  and  its  roads — even  if  the  parallel  lines  of  Glenroy  were  admitted 
s  geouine  pathways  of  man's  making — could  ne%-er  allow  of  car-driving,  any 
more  than  the  breed  of  horses  would  allow  of  grandeur  in  the  execution  of  that 
exercise.  The  power  of  the  poet  ia  not  detraetcd  from,  however,  but  raised  by 
this  view  of  the  case.  Though  ne  will  not  here  open  up  the  entire  Ossiaiiic 
question,  it  seems  indubitable,  that  a  poet  of  that  niuitc  did  exist,  whose  frag- 
ments Macpherson  collected  more  or  less  extensively,  and  used  with  more  or 
less  of  conscientiousness.  Itut  we  need  to  believe  no  more  in  the  close  vera- 
city of  the  Gaelic  bard's  pictures  than  in  those  of  Homer;  and  certainly  it 
would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  believe  the  accounts  of  the  descents  of  the  gods 
to  the  plains  of  Iliun,  given  by  "  the  blind  old  man"  of  Scio. 

Gilbert,  son  of  the  same  Ansclan  who  held  the  oltice  of  seneschal  to  the  Earl 
[  of  Lennox,  was  the  earliest  Macauselan  who  occasiDnalty  received  the  name  of 
I  Buchanan  ;  and  he  assumed  it  probably  from  then  settling  on  the  special  lands 
I  of "  Buchannc,"  Clareinch  being  the  older  possession.  His  grandson,  Sir 
'  Maurice,  seems  to  have  been  the  party  who  was  first  fully  chartered  in  the 
Buchanan  lands.  He  received  a  ctmfirmatoi-ii  charter  of  them,  at  least,  from 
Donald,  earl  of  Lennox;  and  this  deed  was  assejited  toby  David  IL  in  1369-70. 
f  The  curious  old  phrase  "  carucate  "  is  here  used  in  reference  to  the  territory 
granted,  its  signification  being  nearly  the  same  us  *'  ploughgal£."  It  is  not  un- 
I  worthy  of  note  that  this  Maurice  isstill  named  "  Macauselan,"  laird  of  Buchanan, 
[  Wid  the  circumstance  goes  a  great  way  to  establish  the  Gaelic  origin  of  the 
hoiise.  He  adhered  firmly  to  the  Br uees,  however,  during  their  struggles  with 
the  Macdougals  and  other  western  Celts,  and  was  honoured  and  rewarded  in 
consequence.  The  family  had  by  this  time  attained  to  very  considerable  im- 
portance, as  we  tind  the  Lainl  of  Buchanan  of  the  time  of  Robert  IL  to  hare 
been  styled  by  that  monarch  "our  cousin"  (co/iaanguineus  nmCer),  a  phrase  only 
used  towards  men  of  rank.  A  marriage  contracted  with  the  heiress  of  I^eony,  by 
John  the  twelfth  laird,  added  considerably  to  the  property  of  the  house.  Sir 
Alexander,  eldest  son  of  John,  is  said  to  have  accompanied  John  Stewart,  Earl 
of  Buchan,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  to  aid  the  French  in  their  wars  with  the 
English.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Sir  Alexander  Buchanan  {Kr- 
I  fcrmed  on  this  service  a  noiable*personal  feat,  which  mainly  gave  to  the  Dauphin 
1^  France  the  victory  of  Bau}^  though  the  action  has  been  for  the  most  jmrt 
<ucribed  jointly  to  Sir  John  Swinlon  and  the  Karl  of  Buchan.  The  acliuji  in 
■  question  was  the  slaying,  in  a  hand  to  hand  encounter,  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
commander  of  the  Knglish,  and  brother  of  Henry  V.  In  the  history  of  llie 
Buchanan  achievements,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract,  there  ni*- 
^pear  solid  grounds  for  adopting  this  conclusion.  Sir  Alexander  Buchanan, 
Ike  says,  "  meeting  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  very  conspicuous  upon  nc- 
nount  of  a  coronet  beset  with  a  great  many  jewels  affixed  to  his  helmet,  with  his 
iCouched  spear  with  the  utmost  vigour  mode  toward  him ;  the  duke  in  the  si 
'lose  breast-plate  the  duke's  spear  alanti 
his  left  eye  and  brain,  whereupon  he  in- 
■tantly  fell  from  his  horfe.  Buchanan  in  the  meantime  get tiug  hold  of  the  co- 
ToneC,  and  putting  the  same  upon  the  point  of  his  si>ear,  cried  to  his  eountry- 
■loen  to  take  courage,  for  that  there  was  a  token  he  had  killed  the  English 
■general,  which  the  English  noticing,  made  no  further  resistance,  but  committed 
''their  safety  to  their  horses'  heels',  there  being  killed  of  them,  besides  Clarence, 
^twenty-six  officers  and  otherpersona  of  quality,  and  near  three  thousand  soldiers, 
■besides  two  thousand  taken  prisoners,  with  very  little  loss  to  the  Scots,  there 
■being  none  of  account  killed  upon  their  side.  This  viclory,  as  it  gave  a  great 
"Check  to  the  aOairs  of  the  Knglish,  did  no  less  erect  the  drooping  circumstances 
<rf  the  French,  of  which  the  dauphin  was  so  sensible,  that  he  created  the  Earl 
of  Buciiau  his  master  of  horse,  and  Wigloun,  high  constable  of  France,  and 


rewarditd  nil  the  other  pcrMns  of  ili.^tinclion  acfcmlliig  to  their  merits,  partico- 
Inrly  BnchanaD,  whom  he  bouniifully  rewftrUil,  aud  for  preaervation  of  his 
heroic  achiBTBmeot,  added  to  la*  former  buariug,  a  second  ire»ure  round  the 
field,  flowered  and  counterflowcred,  with  flower-dc'Iuces  of  ibe  second,  mad  ia 
ft  crest,  a  hand  coupec,  holding  a  duke's  coronirt.  with  two  laurel  brmctiM 
wreathed  round  the  wme ;  which  wldilion  wo^  iv-tuiDcd  b^  the  fuoily  of 
Buchanan  in  all  time  thcrcallor."  It  ia  almost  impoA^ihle  to  explain  the  duai 
coronet  in  the  arm!i,  unless  u])on  the  siip|x>^ition  of  thi^  account  being  can«ct> 
The  {amons  jUurt-de-lu  of  the  roral  Fivncli  arms  mi^ii  have  been  gnuited  for 
general  merita,  but  the  ducal  coronet  cannot  be  so  interpreted.  It  continoed 
ever  aAerwards  to  form  a  part  of  thu  armorial  lioann^:sof  tlic  Lairds  of  Bucha- 
nan. Sir  Alexander,  who  won  for  hiit  hou^-  this  honourable  distinction,  wai 
■oon  afterwnrds  killed  at  Vernoil,  a.I>.  1424. 

Patrick,  fourteenth  Liiird  of  Ituduinan,  made  a  fortunate  marriage  witli  as 
heir«as  of  the  Galbraith  family,  obtainin":  thus  KiUeam  and  other  properties. 
Here  it  maj  not  be  out  of  place  to  ivmark  thai  lite  name  of  Galbraith  points 
out  clearly  the  general  character  of  the  permanent  occupania  of  the  AVeatem 
Highlands.  It  signifies  tiie  " brave  stranger.'  and.  though  that  tenn  mi^ 
apply  to  a  Norse  rover,  ret  it  i»  fnr  more  likelj,  from  the  po^itiou  of  the  Gal- 
tffaith  possessions,  that  the  line  was  Iriah  or  Uall-GaeUc.  The  native  Gael,)t 
may  reasonably  be  supposed,  gave  the  title  to  some  brave  visitant  from  tha 
Irish  shores.  The  case  prove:!,  with  thai  of  tite  Buchanans,  that  we  should  not 
always  demand  the  pretix  of"  Slac"  in  a  fiiinily  name,  in  order  to  becoQvioccd 
of  its  Celtic  origin.  Siniilar  marriagi's  to  iliat  with  the  Galbraith  beireas  ex- 
tended afterwnrds  the  power  and  )>ossett^i<ins  of  the  Uuchonana,  and  many 
cadets  branched  off  from  the  main  stem,  wliom  their  Mres  were  enabled  to  raise 
to  the  position  nf  respectable  landed  gcntr}'.  Al  length  the  main  line  came  to 
a  close,  as  rcganlcd  male  descendants,  in  the  person  of  John,  counted  aa  the 
twenty-second  Laird  of  Buchanan,  ilc  left  two  daughters — one  wedded  to 
Stewart  of  Ardvoirlich,  and  the  other  to  Buchanan  of  Lenny.  The  death  rf 
John  Buchannn  of  Buchanan  took  ]ilai'e  in  lOi^i.  Before  his  decease  he  btJ 
been  forced,  through  pecuniary  dilticulties.  originatiug  partly  with  hia  imme- 
diate predecessors  and  partly  with  him^4f.  to  enter  upon  such  transactiODa  fie 
the  sale  of  hi:'  e^itntes  as  uhimately  took  nearlv  the  whole  from  his  dau^itoif 
and  his  race,  after  a  tenure  of  six  hundreil  yearti.  Buchanan  of  Anchmar, 
whose  manuscript  liistorj-  was  eoin|io>oil  at  the  coTumenceraent  of  last  centmy, 
states  the  entin-  and  unbroken  pnssissions  of  tho  Lairds  of  Buchanan,  in  nt 
L-n-mx   .11,. I   ..1..-VK.TV.  I,,   i,,v    !■■.  ■'■■■■    ■:....-,!, I   :uerkf. 
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multitude  of  others,  if  we  maj  trust  to  their  historian,  that  the  BuchanaDs 
must  be  widely  spread  over  Scotland,  though  holding  now  very  different  de- 
nominations.   From  the  long  continuance  of  the  family,  its  very  considerable 
possessions,  and  its  many  acknowledged  cadets,  as  well  as  from  the  principles 
of  nomenclature  in  old  days,  we  doubt  not  but  that  the  blood  of  the  Buchanans  is 
really  disseminated  more  widely  than  mere  names  would  lead  one  at  first  to 
suppose  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  assent  to  the  attribution  of  some  hundreds  of 
Highland  and  Lowland  families  to  the  line  of  Buchanan,  upon  the  traditional 
evidence  which  its  annalist  would  have  us  to  accept.    It  may  fairly  be  allowed 
that  the  Macanselans  (or  Macauselans),  of  whom  various  families  yet  remain  in 
the  west  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  were  Buchanans ;  and  indeed  they  at  one 
time  claimed  the  chiefship.   The  Macmillans,  also,  seem  really  to  have  sprung 
from  an  ancient  laird  of  the  line,  and  derived  their  name,  according  to  the 
Highland  fashion  of  doing  these  things,  either  from  their  immediate  progenitor 
being  ^'  bald,"  such  being  the  meaning  of  *^  Mailan,"  or  from  his  especial  name 
of  Methlan.    The  Maccolmans  spring  likewise  from  the  Buchanans.    The  now 
Lowland  family  of  Spittal  acknowledge  the  same  descent,  we  believe,  though 
the  main  ground  for  doing  so  is,  that  one  of  the  Buchanans  was  a  Kjiight- 
Hospitaller.     However,  tradition  favours  the  idea,  as  also,  though  less  strong- 
ly, that  the  Morrises  and  Morisons  owed  their  origin  to  one  of  the  Maurices, 
lairds  of  Buchanan.     The  conjecture  is  merely  given  here  for  the  satisfaction 
of  family  curiosity,  though  we  own  to  a  belief  in  the  three  cases  specially  noticed. 
Of  course  the  annals  of  the  admitted  cadet-branches  of  Buchanan  can  not 
and  need  not  be  detailed  here.     There  is,  nevertheless,  a  memorable  story  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  Buchanans  of  Amprior,  which  amusingly  illustrates  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.     The  tale  has  often  been  told,  but,  in  place  of  any 
illustrated  version,  the  simple  original  is  here  given :    "  John  Buchanan  of 
Auchmar  and  Amprior  was  afterwards  termed  King  of  Kippen,  upon  the  fol- 
lowing account :  King  James  V.,  a  very  sociable  debonair  prince,  residing  at 
Stirling,  in  Buchanan  of  Amprior's  time,  carriers  were  very  frequently  passing 
along  the  common  road,  being  near  Amprior's  house,  with  necessaiies  for  the 
use  of  the  king's  family,  and  he  having  some  extraordinary  occasion,  ordered 
one  of  these  carriers  to  leave  his  load  at  his  house,  and  he  would  pay  him  for 
it,  which  the  carrier  refused  to  do,  telling  him  he  was  the  king's  carrier,  and 
his  load  for  his  majesty's  use,  to  which  Amprior  seemed  to  have  small  regard, 
compelling  the  carrier  in  the  end  to  leave  his  load,  telling  him,  if  King  James 
was  king  of  Scotland  he  was  king  of  Kippen,  so  that  it  was  reasonable  he 
should  share  with  his  neighbour  king  in  some  of  these  loads,  so  frequently 
carried  that  road.    The  carrier  representing  this  usage,  and  telling  the  story  as 
Amprior  spoke  it  to  some  of  the  king's  servants,  it  came  at  length  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's ears,  who,  shortly  thereafter,  with  a  few  attendants,  came  to  visit  his 
neighbour  king,  who  was  in  the  meantime  at  dinner.     King  James  having  sent 
a  servant  to  demand  access,  was  denied  the  same  by  a  tall  fellow,  with  a  battle- 
axe,  who  stood  porter  at  the  gate,  telling  there  could  be  no  access  till  dinner 
was  over.    This  answer  not  satisfying  the  king,  he  sent  to  demand  access  a 
second  time,  upon  which  he  was  desired  by  the  porter  to  desist,  otherwise  he 
would  find  cause  to  repent  his  rudeness.     His  majesty  finding  this  method 
would  not  do,  desired  the  porter  to  tell  his  master  that  the  Good-man  of  Ballan- 
geich  desired  to  speak  with  the  King  of  Kippen.     The  porter  telling  Amprior 
so  much,  he  in  all  humble  manner  came  and  received  the  king,  and,  having 
entertained  him  with  much  siunptuousness  and  jollity,  became  so  agreeable  to 
King  James  that  he  allowed  him  to  take  so  much  of  any  provision  he  found 
carrying  that  road  as  he  had  occasion  for ;  and,  seeing  he  made  the  first  visit, 
desired  Amprior  in  a  few  days  to  return  him  a  second  at  Stirling,  which  he 
performed,  and  continued  in  very  much  favour  with  the  king  always  there- 
after, being  termed  King  of  Kippen  while  he  lived." 

It  is  also  impossible  to  omit  all  notice  of  a  clansman  of  theBuchanan,  who  would 
of  himuelf  suffice  to  shed  on  the  name  an  undying  lustre.  Of  course,  reference 
is  made  to  the  historian  of  Scotland,  and  her  greatest  scholar,  G-eorge  Buchanan. 
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The  fate  of  men  of  talent  and  learning  in  old  times  was  singnlar  enongli  in 
many  respects,  but  in  nothing  bo  remarkable  as  in  re^rd  of  the  strange  repute 
which  their  accomplish  men  ta  created  for  them  in  life,  and  entailed  posthu- 
mously upon  their  memory.  Whoever  stood  eminent  above  the  vulgar  in  point 
of  acquirements,  was  popularly  set  down  either  as  a  wizard  or  as  a  fool  and 
jester.  It  was  the  fortune  of  Friar  Bacon,  for  .example,  of  Sir  Michael  Scott, 
and  of  Tbonias  the  Rhymer,  to  be  ranked  in  the  former  class,  while  G«orge 
Bucfaanan,  for  two  centuries  after  his  death,  actually  went  among  the  commoa 
people  of  Scotland  under  the  denomination  of  llie  "  king's  fool,"  and  wu 
seriously  believed  by  them  to  have  held  that  honourable  office.  Few  persons 
who  can  remember  the  flying  sheets  sold  by  the  hawkers  only  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  will  fail  to  recollect  one  collection  of  silly  and  obscene  anecdotes 
to  which  the  name  of  George  Buchanan  was  appended.  Several  reasons  may 
be  assigned  for  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  true  character  of  this  eminent  indi- 
vidual— one  of  the  first  scholars  of  his  own  or  any  other  age — which  so  long 
prevailed  among  the  generality  of  his  countrymen.  The  leading  one,  however, 
undoubtedly  is,  that  he  composed  bis  works,  with  trifling  exceptions,  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  impelled  thereto  by  the  fact  of  its  being  the  common  langaage  of 
the  learned  over  the  whole  civilised  world,  and  also  by  the  rude  and  unformed 
condition  of  the  vernacular  speech  of  his  own  land.  It  is  somewhat  unfoiluoate 
for  the  fame  of  Buchanan,  that,  just  as  the  many  have  grown  more  capable  of 
appreciating  the  productions  of  his  genius  in  the  form  in  which  they  appear, 
the  taste  for  the  language  of  Rome  sliould  have  fallen  into  comparative  decay. 

George  Buchanan  was  bom  in  the  year  1506,  in  the  parish  of  Killeani, 
situated  in  that  portion  of  the  ancient  district  of  Lennox  which  lies  in  Stirling- 
shire. The  branch  from  which  he  sprung  was  that  of  Drunimakiil,  of  vrhich 
house  his  father  was  second  son,  his  motht-r  being  Agnes  Ileriot,  of  the  family 
of  Trabroun,  in  Kast  Lothian.  In  the  old  fami-housc  of  Middleowen,  on  tin 
Blane  water,  of  which  some  portions  yet  remain  in  a  newer  dwelling,  George^ 
the  third  of  live  sons,  was  bom.  The  death  of  his  father  threw  the  family  into 
an  embarrassed  state,  but,  by  the  generous  care  of  a  matcrual  uncle,  the  ftitun 
scholar  received  the  elements  of  a  good  education  at  Dumbarton,  and  was  sent 
subsequently  to  complete  his  studies  at  Paris.  Though  but  fourteen  years  of 
age,  he  soon  begun  to  distinguish  himself  there  by  hi)!  talents  for  the  composi- 
tion of  Latin  verses.  His  uncle  died,  however,  after  two  years  bad  been  spent 
at  the  Parisian  university,  and  Buchanan  was  forced  to  return  home  by  poverty 
and  ill  health.  On  bis  recovery  he  attempted  to  find  a  new  path  to  fortune  \rf 
.ioinin.LTlhr  Ituk.orAll.uijy'.  Vxx-n.-h  iiuxiliiirir^  m  ih.- v^^..-dll\.;ii  npiiiiM  Kn-- 
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•  1537.  The  principles  of  the  Reformation  then  formed  the  great  topic  of  dis- 
cussion and  agitation  in  the  European  world,  and  Buchanan  became  one  of 
their  most  zealous  advocates.  While  John  Knox  swayed  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mon people  by  his  antimonastic  invectives  in  their  own  homely  mother-tongue, 
Buchanan  addressed  himself  to  the  more  educated  classes,  and  endeavoured  to 
enlighten  their  minds  in  reference  to  the  then  new  doctrines.  "We  know  not, 
indeed,  if  the  part  performed  by  him  was  not  the  most  important  in  that  age, 
when  so  much  of  the  feudal  subserviency  of  the  many  to  the  few  still  charac- 
terised the  social  condition  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
was  at  the  request  of  James  V.,  whose  natural  son  had  been  placed  under  his 
tutorage,  that  Buchanan  produced  successive  satires  on  the  Romish  priesthood, 
the  last  of  them  being  "  the  Franciscan,"  a  piece  unequalled  for  terrible  yet 
truthful  severity,  as  well  as  perfect  Latinity,  since  the  days  of  Juvenal  and 
Persius.  It  so  unmercifully  exposed  the  general  conduct  of  the  monks,  that 
the  half-converted  king  himself  could  not  save  the  author  from  the  rage  of 
Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  clerical  brotherhood.  He  was  imprisoned,  but  con- 
trived to  escape  to  England.  Protected  in  London  for  a  time  by  Sir  John 
Rainsford,  he  at  last  found  a  better  refuge  at  Bordeaux,  Paris  being  rendered 
unsafe  by  the  appointment  of  Cardinal  Beaton  as  ambassador  there.  At  Bor- 
deaux, his  now  known  and  proven  learning  obtained  for  him  the  chair  of  huma- 
nity in  the  new  college  of  Guienne,  and  he  lived  there  admired  and  respected 
for  a  number  of  years,  though  still  an  object  of  hostility  to  the  Romish  priest- 
hood of  Scotland. 

Buchanan  wrote  at  this  period  his  two  original  Latin  tragedies  of  the  **  Bap- 
tist "  and  "  Jephthah,"  and  composed  versions  besides,  in  the  same  tongue,  of 
the  "  Medea"  and  **  Alcestis"  of  Euripides.  The  exquisite  scholarship  evinced 
in  these  productions  was  not  their  sole  or  principal  merit.  By  producing  them 
he  accomplished  one  phase  of  the  Reformation,  affecting  deeply  the  instruction 
of  youth  in  schools.  His  labours  served  to  banish  those  mysteries  which  the 
pupils  were  wont  to  enact  periodically,  and  to  substitute  for  them  his  own  sound 
and  healthy  dramas.  "  Jephthah"  is  a  piece  full  of  tender  sentiment  and  pas- 
sion, while  the  '*  Baptist"  contains  a  new  and  stern  denunciation  of  clerical 
bigotry  and  hypocrisy,  as  well  as  of  regal  tyranny. 

In  1547  we  find  Buchanan  at  Paris,  acting  as  regent  in  the  college  of  Car- 
dinal le  Maire.     Here  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  eminent  scholars  Tur- 
nebus  and  Muretus,  as  he  had  before  done  of  the  two  Scaligers.    An  invitation 
to  accept  the  principalship  of  a  new  university  at  Coimbra,  in  Portugal,  seemed 
to  promise  the  Scottish  scholar  a  higher  and  stabler  position  than  he  had  ever 
yet  enjoyed,  and  he  removed  thither  accordingly.     But  the  death  of  his  main 
protector  at  the  court  of  John  III.  exposed  him  anew  to  the  assaults  of  the 
^  clergy,  and,  after  being  catechised,  confined,  and  tormented  by  them  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  during  which  time  he  composed  his  beautiful  version  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  he  was  glad  to  escape  to  England.    From  that  country  he  recrossed  the 
channel  to  France,  where  he  was  more  secure,  and  most  highly  esteemed.    For  a 
number  of  years  thereafter  he  was  attached  to  the  family  of  Marshal  de  Brissac, 
whose  son's  education  be  superintended,  producing  at  the  same  time  his  long 
philosophical  poem  "  De  Sphaera"  (upon  the  universe).    When  the  unfortunate 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  came  to  France  to  wed  the  Dauphin,  the  poet  wrote  their 
Epithalamium,  and,  on  the  return  of  the  prematurely  widowed  princess  to  her 
own  country,  she  seems  to  have  invited  him  to  accompany  her  as  assistant  in 
her  classical  studies.    She  subsequently  gave  to  him  part  of  the  temporalities  of 
Crossraguel  Abbey  for  his  maintenance,  to  which  provision  the  Earl  of  Moray 
added  the  Principalship  of  St  Leonard's  College,  St  Andrews.    Warmly  counte- 
nanced by  Moray,  Morton,  and  the  strong  party  of  reformed  nobles  generally, 
Buchanan  could  now  publish  his  collective  satires  on  priestcraft  without  much 
fear,  though  he  lost  the  queen's  favour  thereby.     He  also  became  eminent  as  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly,  ard  sat  in  1567  as  moderator  of  that  body. 
When  Mary  fell  into  dissensions  with  her  subjects,  and  at  last  fled  to  England, 
Buchanan  took  the  side  of  the  Earl  of  Moray^  and  drew  up  a  paper  cilled  a 
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"  Detection  "  of  the  royal  doi  ng^  for  which  he  hsa  been  greatly  oensnred  b^  tbe 
defendeM  of  the  quuen.  Ai  a  later  period,  when  Jnmea  VL  becnme  ripe  for 
receiving  hia  education,  Buciianan  was  called  to  the  high  office  of  bi«  }MiDcip«l 
teacher.  That  he  succcudud  in  imbuing  hit  pupil  with  an  extecsive  knowledge 
of  letters,  is  a  fact  known  to  all  the  world,  aiul  that  he  at  least  did  hie  utmoat 
to  keep  him  free  from  the  faults  incidental  to  lii^  high  position,  or  to  which  ba 
was  eonstitutioDally  prone,  is  also  universally  admitted.  For  the  special  use  sf 
James,  he  wrote  liis  tract  "  De  Jure  regni,"  a  piece  inspired  by  the  noblest  spirit 
of  constitutional  freedou).  llut  the  king  preferred  the  flattering  counsels  of  tlv 
under-tntor.  Young,  to  the  sound  lessons  of  his  head-preceptor,  whom,  indeed, 
he  latterly  haled  with  a  bitter  hatred. 

The  latter  years  of  the  life  of  Buelianan  were  expended  on  his  "  History  of 
Scotland,"  and  here  again  he  spoke  what  he  certainly  believed  to  be  the  tnitli 
respecting  Queen  Mary.  James  Melville  tells  us  in  his  "  Diary"  that  he  and 
others,  on  seeing  the  sheets  of  the  work  at  press,  remonstrated  with  the  now 
aged  author  on  the  danger  of  exciting  the  king's  anger.  "  Tell  me,  man,"  eaid 
the  historian,  "  if  I  have  spoken  the  truth?"  "  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so,"  was  tha 
reply  of  the  party  addressed.  "  Then  I  will  bide  his  feud,  and  all  his  kin'a," 
retorted  Buchanan.  He  was  at  this  time  very  ill  in  health,  and  died  aboot  a 
twelvemonth  aflerwartls,  on  the  28lh  of  September,  1582,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six.  Before  that  event,  King  James  did  attempt  to  nmke  him  retract  portion* 
of  his  history,  but  he  resisted  nil  solicitations  of  the  kind ;  and  he  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  at  la^t  so  far  fretted  as  to  bid  the  royal  agent  infona  th* 
monarch  that  no  threats  coidd  affect  him,  as  "  he  was  going  to  a  pUce  when 
few  kings  could  come." 

As  a  specimen  nf  his  verses,  we  give  the  following,  which  is  an  attempt  ts 
render  the  Latin  literally,  and  in  nearly  the  same  measure  as  the  original— a 
measure  which  Collins  and  Henry  Kirke  White  used  most  effectively,  tho<^ 
rhyme  be  not  employed: — 

THE  FIRST   OF  MAY. 
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evinced  in  his  drama  of  '*  Jephthah."     It  is  a  description,  by  a  messenger,  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Hebrew  maid,  when,  in  accordance  with  her  father's  vow, 
she  prepares  to  die  at  the  altar : — 

^  When  the  doom'd  maid  before  the  altar  stood, 

Her  cheek,  unused  to  meet  the  common  eye. 
Was  deeply  mantled  o'er  with  modest  blood, 

Like  Indian  ivory  stainM  with  ]>urple  dye. 
Or  roses  mingled  with  the  lily's  snow  ; 
But  on  her  face,  along  with  this  ciia.<«te  glow. 
An  air  of  dauntless  resolutidn  shone, 
And  while  all  wept,  she  tearless  stood  alone  ; 
With  downward  guze,  prepared  to  meet  her  fote. 
While  all  the  people  moum'd  her  sad  estate. 
Some  there  recali'd  the  father's  recent  deed, 
Through  which  the  land  from^bondage  had  been  freed, 
Then  thought  how  dark  would  be  his  home,  ami  lone. 
With  that  bright  flower,  its  pride,  for  ever  gone  I 
Some  mourn 'd  the  dark  vicissitudes  of  fate, 
Which  makes  awhile  the  heart  of  man  elate. 
Then  tempers  all  his  hopes  with  sharp  annoy, 
And  clouds  with  years  of  grief  his  diiys  of  joy. 
Others  bewail'd  the  victim's  piteous  case — 
Thought  of  her  youthful  loveliness  and  grace. 
Her  starlike  eyes,  and  flowing  haii*  of  gold, 
And  heart  above  a  woman's  nature  bold. 
It  seem'd,  indeed,  as  Heaven  had  deign'd  to  shed. 
In  that  last  hour,  new  charms  ai't)und  her  head ; 
As  the  sun's  splendour  deepens  when  he  laves 
His  burnish'd  tresses  in  the  western  waves ; 
Or  as  the  rose,  when  days  of  flowers  are  o'er, 
Seems  to  the  sense  still  sweeter  than  before. 
So,  standing  thus  upon  the  verge  of  death, 
Prepared  and  willing  to  resign  her  breath, 
Untouch'd  by  fear,  she  drew  the  awe-struck  gaze, 
And  solemn  silence  fell  on  all,  and  deep  amaze. 
Lifting  her  eyes  to  heaven,  the  high-soul'd  maid 
With  holy  lips,  and  steady  accents,  pray'dj 

*  Eternal  Sire,  and  Architect  of  all. 
Incline  an  ear  unto  tijy  servant's  call ; 
Look  down  in  pity  on  this  erring  race. 
And  let  my  spirit  meet  a  Father's  grace. 
Oh  !  if  thine  ire  still  unappeased  remain, 
Whate'er  the  doom  reserved  to  cleanse  the  stain 
Of  leaving  thee  for  gods  of  stone  and  clay. 

May  this  my  blood  the  hand  of  justice  stay  ! 
Oh !  that  not  once  alone  tiie  stream  could  flow  ! 
If  Judah's  land  may  buy  redemption  so. 
Let  all  thy  anger,  Lord,  descend  on  me. 
Although  a  thousand  deaths  the  price  should  be  !' 
Then  cried  she  to  the  priest,  who  shook  with  fear, 

*  Approach  !  there  is  no  cause  for  terror  here ! 
Throw  ope  the  gates  that  shut  the  soul  in  clay. 
And  let  my  spirit  leave  this  earthly  day. 

That  so  my  parent's  vow  from  all  may  pass  away !'" 

The  Buchanans  of  Ardoch,  one  of  the  most  respectable  families  of  the  name, 
are  not  mentioned  bj  the  historian  of  the  house,  and  possibly  received  their  di- 
rect territorial  designation  after  his  day,  or  form,  in  his  view,  a  section  of  some 
other  line  mentioned.  They  claim  to  belong  closely  to  the  main  stem  of  the 
lairds  of  Buchanan,  and  have  for  a  long  time  held  d  high  position  in  the  Len- 
nox, which  lies  chiefly  in  Dumbartonshire,  but  occupies  abo  a  part  of  the  county 
of  Stirling.  It  was  in  the  section  of  the  Lennox  lying  in  the  latter  shire  that 
the  great  scholar,  whose  name  and  story  have  just  been  mentioned,  George 
Buchanan,  was  bom  and  brought  up.  Buchanan  of  Ardoch  was  a  member  of 
one  of  the  later  parliaments  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  house  has  always  been 
ranked  as  among  the  most  respectable  of  those  yet  bearing  the  name.  The  re- 
mark has  been  made,  that,  of  the  cadet-branches  of  Buchanan,  several  hold  their 
old  lands  no  more.  This  statement  is  true ;  but  the  Carbeth  Buchanans,  as 
well  as  others,  yet  possess  the  lands  assigned  to  them  by  their  forefathers. 


Undoubtedly,  however,  after  the  fnilure  of  male  issue  in  the  chief  line,  the 

Ssltion  of  the  family  became  girally  altered,  as  the  possession  of  "  Buchantn 
oiise  "  by  totally  different  parties  would  suffice  of  itself  to  prove.  AVhatever 
their  present  position  may  be,  being  satisfied  of  their  gener^  Celtic  origin,  we 
have  not  hesitated,  tliough  like  the  Campbells  they  have  not  a  Celtic  nune,  to 
give  them  an  early  place  among  the  western  Gael  of  Scotland. 

The  Arms  of  Buchanan  have  bi'cn  given  very  differently  by  different  authori- 
ties; and  the  various  cadeta  of  the  house  carrj- distinct  arms  tothip  day.  But, 
on  the  whole,  llie  Armorial  Hearings  adopted  and  laid  down  by  Buchanan  of 
Auchmar  must  be  preferred  even  to  those  of  Nisbcl,  from  whose  description 
Ihey  indeed  vary  but  slightly.  We  give  the  first  here  accordingly ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  we  would  simply  observe,  that,  alike  as  regards  Tartans  and  Anns, 
the  Irealcs  of  fancy  of  more  recent  chieftains  and  genealogists  must  and  oaght 
to  be  disregarded,  and  the  ancient  forms  adopted,  wherever  such  a  line  of  ood- 
duct  proves  to  ba  possible.  Upon  that  princii)le,  the  form  of  Arms,  stated  by 
Auchmar,  is  here  preferred.  He  seems  to  be  strangely  blind  to  the  cause  of 
the  adoption  of  the  second  Motto,  C/iinor  hiac  hunos.  It  is  an  attempt,  beyond 
all  question,  to  embody  the  words  "  Clai^-lnch  "  in  a  Latin  device;  butitwai 
only  thought  of  at  the  cloae  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  not  to  be  viewed 
as  reallv  antique. 

ARMS  OF  BUCHANAN  OF  BUCHANAN. 

Or,  t,  lion  rarniiaTit  R&lile,  armed  and  ]aii);iipd  Rulf*,  oiiliiii  a  double  treuura,  fioweredul 
«ODiiterflow'eri.-<l  with  flower-de-luc™  of  ill.-  socund. 

Cbfst.  a  hand  cuupce  holdiiiK  ii|i  a  diicul  cup,  nr  duke's  coronet,  proper,  with  two  lamcl 
branches  wr('atlied>iurn>uudiiigihecrvi't,diiii-ostHlorlt;wayii  iirupcr  ;  auppuru^l  bj- twu  Cileoa 
garniolied  or. 

Anlikvi  Morm.  above  ihc  ci-eM.  A  wifcrfj  J«ro  (1  lielp  the  Tlrave), 

MiiD£R.i  Mi'TCO,  ill  cuiii|>ur>iiieiiL  Citriur  hinc  Uonut  (brighlcr  hence  the  llonow). 
»«+M 

CLAN  MACDOUGAL  OF  MACDOUGAL. 
The  name  of  the  Macdougals  is  given  otherwise  as  Macilugalls,  Macdorali, 
Macdowalls,  andindeed  in  many  and  varied  nays.  Itseems  very  evident  that  tbey 
formed  one  of  the  primitive  branches  of  the  roving  or  stranger  tribes  of  viaitanli 
to  Scotland  of  the  Irish  or  at  least  Celtic  race.  Tlieir  mere  name  puta  the  ftet 
almost  beyond  doubt.  It  also  distinguishes  them  clearly  from  the  Xorsemenof 
the  Western  Isles,  who  were  always  styled  Fion-GaUx,  that  is,  Fair  Strangns 
(Rovers  or  Pirates).     The  yellow-haired  Kempions  of  Scandinavia,  in  all  their 
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northerly  and  inaccessible  isles  of  the  west,  the  very  same  race  (under  tlio 
Lords  of  the  Isles)  kept  up  the  engagement  afterwards  for  centuries  with  the 
Stewart  kings.  The  battle  was  that  of  Gael  against  Norman  and  Saxon — the 
Celtic  against  the  Gothic  race.  It  matters  not  whether  the  Celt  was  primi- 
tively from  Ireland  or  from  Gaul;  or  whether  the  Lowlander  was  the  offspring 
of  Saxon,  Dane,  or  Norman.  The  Celtic  and  Gothic  races,  under  whatever 
denominations  they  might  be  ranked,  were  the  two  great  parties  that  struggled 
against  each  other  for  supremacy  in  the  early  days  of  Scottish  history.  In 
spite  of  their  brilliant  though  irregular  valour,  and  a  fine  idealism  of  intellect, 
the  Celts  were  overborne.  The  fact  cannot  be  gainsay ed.  The  whole  annals 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  tell  the  same  tale.  Being  placed 
on  the  mainland  from  the  first,  seemingly,  and  close  to  the  Lowland  power,  the 
particular  tribe  of  the  Dhu-Galls  which  took  the  permanent  name  of  Mac- 
dougals  fell  before  the  southron  encroachments,  at  a  period  long  preceding  the 
similar  fall  of  the  Macdonalds  of  the  Isles.  The  Macdougals  had  their  chief 
seat  in  Lorn,  or  the  centre  of  the  continent  of  Argyleshire,  betwixt  Loch  Awe 
and  the  seas  of  the  west.  The  son  or  grandson  of  Somerled,  who  is  said  to 
have  specially  founded  the  Macdougal  clan,  lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  In 
the  thirteenth,  however,  they  were  numerous  and  strong  enough  to  oppose 
Bruce,  and  it  is  therefore  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  the  descendant  of 
Somerled  could  do  more  than  consolidate  or  collect  an  already  existing  tribe, 
even  if  it  is  to  be  admitted  as  taking  from  him  its  name.  His  grandson,  or  im- 
mediate successor,  Alexander,  is  said  to  liave  been  the  chief  who  led  tlw  Mac- 
dougals in  the  war^  against  the  Bruces.  After  King  Kobert  Bruce  was 
crowned  at  Scone,  in  1306,  the  forces  of  Edward  I.  of  England  attacked  and 
overthrew  him,  compelling  him  to  fly  to  the  west  of  Scotland,  with  the  view  of 
seeking  refuge  in  Ireland,  which  country  had  then  a  common  interest  in  resist- 
ing the  English.  But  Alexander  Macdougal  of  Lorn  encountered  him  at  a 
place  called  Dalree,  on  the  borders  of  Argyleshire,  and  a  fierce  combat  ensued 
between  the  parties.  Bruce  is  described  by  Barbour  as  ])erforming  a  truly 
heroic  part  on  the  occasion,  though  worsted  and  compelled  to  retreat.  He  res- 
cued the  fiying,  and  checked  so  the  pursuers — 

**  i'liat  none  dui-et  out  uf  battle  chase. 
For  alwa\8  ui  theii'  hand  he  was. 
So  wt'il  ileieiided  lie  his  men, 
That  \\lios<ie*er  Iiad  seen  him  then 
I'rove  so  ileserving  of  vasHjdage, 
And  turn  so  often  the  visage, 
lie  should  Bay  he  ought  well  to  be 
The  King  of  a  Great  llo^ralty." 

But  Bruce  fought  in  vain,  and  indeed  escaped  with  life  almost  miraculously  in 
the  end.  Three  of  the  clansmen  of  Lorn,  who  seem  to  have  been  personal  at- 
tendants or  henchmen  of  the  chief  of  the  Macdougals,  resolved  that  they  would 
either  slay  the  sovereign  or  die.  They  followed  the  retreating  party,  accord- 
ingly, and  when  Robert  entered  a  narrow  pass,  riding  behind  his  people,  in 
what  certainly  was  the  post  of  danger  for  the  moment,  the  three  Macindrossera 
(otherwise  called  Macanorsoirs,  and  Mackeoghs,  but  sons  of  the  Door^ward, 
or  door-keeper  to  the  Macdougal  chieftain),  threw  themselves  upon  the  mo- 
narch at  once.  One  of  them  was  instantly  rewarded  with  such  a  blow  of  the 
royal  battle-axe  that  **arm  and  shoulder  flew  him  frae."  Tlie  second  had 
grasped  the  stirrup,  and  Robert  fixed  and  held  him  there  by  pressing  down  h  8 
foot,  so  that  the  captive  was  dragged  along  the  ground  as  if  chained  to  the 
horse.  In  the  meantime,  the  third  assailant  had  sprung  from  the  hillside  to 
the  back  of  the  horse,  and  sat  behind  the  king.  The  latter  turned  half-round 
and  forced  the  Macindrosser  forward  to  the  front  of  the  saddle,  where  **  he 
clave  the  head  to  the  hams."  The  second  assailant  was  still  hanging  by  the 
stirrup,  and  Robert  now  struck  at  him  vigorously,  and  slew  him  at  the  first 
blow.  The  arm  of  a  single  man  has  seldom  done  such  a  feat  as  that  here  nar- 
rated, and  the  probable  truth  of  which  is  confirmed  by  the  death  of  the  young 
Bohun  at  Bannockburn,  and  other  similar  actions  of  Bruce. 

The  Macdougals  were  victors  in  the  general  combat  which  thus  terminated. 
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Bat  Alexander  of  Lorn  had  taken  up  the  losing  side.  The  Lowland  pow«rwu 
daily  advancing  in  strcngith,  and  the  Dhu-Galls  eank  before  its  pn^reas.  It 
waa  about  the  period  mciiliuned,  if  not  in  the  actual  bailie  deiKcribod,  that  the 
famouB  Brooch  of  Lorn  came  intu  the  family  of  t}ie  Macdougols.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  a  personal  ornament  of  RobL-rt  Bruce;  and,  when  the  cloak  of  the 
retreating  monarch  was  grasped  \>y  one  or  other  of  hie  aSMiilantH,  the  brooch  by 
which  it  was  faHtened  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  pursuers.  If  Barbour  t«lla  tkt 
title  aright  (and  as  it  has  been  here  ret-ortled),  the  immediate  assailants  pail 
with  their  lives  for  their  audacity;  but  the  cloak  and  brooch  were  found  hj 
others  of  the  enemy,  and  kept  long  thereafter,  as  a  monument  of  victtwy,  l^ 
the  chiefs  of  the  house  of  MacdougHl.  General  Stewart  of  Garth  tells  ua  thai 
the  brooch  was  lost  or  destroyed  when  Dunotly  Castle  was  burned  down  jn  the 
seventeenth  century.  However,  the  Brooch  of  Lorn  has  reappeared  within 
these  few  years,  and  has  even  been  exhibited  publicly  in  the  capital  of  Scotland. 
It  is  described  as  being  of  silver,  not  of  gold,  as  said  by  Scott  m  the  "  Lord  of 
the  Isles."     His  words  are — 

"  Whence  the  Brooch  of  burninj-  Rnld, 
TliHt  claepa  the  chirfuiiiV  inuiitle  fold, 
Wn>ut{ht  itud  cltu>|ied  wiili  mrv  di'viec. 
Studded  tair  viilli  ifvnvt  of  yi'vx, 
Oil  the  varied  tartsii  bernnine, 
Ais  through  night's  pale  ntitttMW  gleaming, 

Fitful  Hiiiiii'B  the  tnoniiiig  hlar." 
But  the  Brooch  of  I»m,  as  observed,  ]>i'oves  not  to  be  of  gold  but  of  silver,  and 
we  are  inclined  strongly  to  look  u]>on  the  fact  as  a  jiroof  of  the  authenticitj  vt 
the  article  discovered  of  late  years,  and  honoured  willi  the  title  of  the  Bioodi 
of  Robert  Bruce,  lost  by  him  in  contest  with  the  followers  of  the  family  of  Xion. 
A  manufacturer  of  such  articles  would  scarcely  have  gone  counter  to  the  atato- 
raent  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  hud  the  object  been  to  pii'sent  a  surreptitious  brooch 
in  place  of  the  real  one.  Scott  has  much  to  answer  for  in  regard  to  the  Higin 
lands,  it  may  here  be  observed  in  passing.  If  the  inroad  of  the  Saiaenack  iirio 
the  north  of  Scotland  be  an  evil,  it  is  to  him  that  the  (iael  owe  it  mainly;  at 
rather,  to  speak  more  guardedly,  his  works  were  the  itpt  forerunners  of  that  iiH 
cursion  of  the  Lowlandcrs  which  increased  civilisation  w  onld  soon  have  bron^t 
about  of  itself  otherwise.  It  w  us  a  glorious  thing,  it  ivos  thought  by  the  Gael,  to 
have  their  gallant  dccils  po  soiindcfl,  and  tlteirlH.'autit\iI  kkes  so  praised,  in  elo- 
quent verse,  and  cntt-rliiiuln^  prose,  :l?  tlic v  iveir  in  tlif  wriliTi-ia  of  Scott,  But 
llu-nHliinil  !-.>  :!;  f.  il,..  I!i"h- 
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tongne  like  that  of  a  common  buckle  on  the  under  side.  The  upper  side  is 
magnificently  ornamented.  First,  from  the  margin  rises  a  neatly-formed  rim, 
with  hollows  cut  in  the  edge  at  certain  distances,  like  the  embrasures  in  an  em- 
battled wall.  From  a  circle  within  this  rim  ri;«e  eight  round  tapering  obelisks, 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  high,  finely  cut,  and  each  studded  at  top  with  a 
river  pearl.  Within  this  circle  of  obelisks  there  is  a  second  rim,  also  orna- 
mented with  carved  work,  and  within  which  rises  a  neat  circular  case,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  centre  of  the  brooch,  and  slightly  overtopping  the  obelisks.  The 
exterior  of  this  case,  instead  of  forming  a  plain  circle,  projects  into  eight  semi- 
cylinders,  which  relieve  it  from  all  appearance  of  heaviness.  The  upper  part 
is  likewise  carved  very  elegantly,  and  in  the  centre  there  is  a  large  gem.  This 
case  may  be  taken  ofi^,  and  within  there  is  a  hollow  which  might  have  contained 
any  small  articles  upon  which  a  particular  value  was  set. 

Barbour  does  not  tell  the  story  of  the  Brooch  of  Lorn,  and  the  authenticity 
of  the  modem  article  rests  chiefly  on  the  following  statement,  to  be  credited,  or 
otherwise,  as  readers  are  disposed.  For  our  own  part,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
traditions  relative  to  the  brooch  are  too  numerous  and  steady  to  permit  us  to 
doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  story;  and,  whatever  scepticism  may  say,  there  ap- 
pears no  sound  reason  for  doubting  the  new-found  article  to  be  the  veritable 
antique  one.  It  underwent  some  odd  turns  of  fortune.  In  the  civil  war,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  first  Charles,  the  Macdougal  of  that  day  adhered  to  the 
royal  cause,  and  suflfered  as  much  thereby  as  he  had  formerly  done  by  opposing 
the  Bruces.  In  1647,  he  was  besieged  in  Dunolly  (the  old  seat,  and  still  the 
seat  of  the  house)  by  a  detachment  of  General  Leslie's  troops  under  Colonel 
Montgomery.  From  the  impregnable  nature  of  the  situation,  he  was  successful 
in  holding  out  this  strength;  but  Goalen  Castle  was  taken,  sacked,  and  burned. 
Campbell  of  Inveraw,  who  took  part  in  the  latter  aftair,  secured  the  brooch  of 
King  Robert,  which  he  took  into  his  possession  as  fair  spoil,  though  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  make  his  good  fortune  too  well  known,  lest  the  Macdougal 
might  have  thought  it  necessary  afterwards  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the 
highly-valued  relic  by  force.  Time  rolled  on ;  the  Macdougal  of  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century  lost  his  lands  in  consequence  of  his  embracing  the  cause  of 
the  Pretender  in  1715;  his  son  regained  them  in  consequence  of  keeping  loyal 
in  1745.  Meanwhile,  the  brooch  won  at  Dalree  continued  safe,  amidst  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  family  fortunes,  in  the  strong  chest  at  Inveraw.  To  the 
Macdougals  themselves  it  was  not  even  known  to  exist. 

At  length,  about  thirty  years  ago,  this  precious  relic  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  cadet  of  the  Inveraw  family,  who,  at  a  subsequent  time,  appointed  it  by 
testament  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  divided  amongst  his  younger  children. 
It  was  accordingly,  about  the  year  1819,  s^ent  to  London  to  be  exposed  for  sale, 
the  price  put  ujwn  it  being  a  thousand  pounds.  The  late  King  George  IV., 
then  Prince  Regent,  is  said  to  have  ofiered  five  hundred  pounds  ibr  the  brooch, 
but  without  obtaining  it;  nor  did  any  other  customer  ai)pear  who  was  wiUing 
to  give  the  large  price  put  ujion  it  by  the  possessor.  It  must  be  understood 
that,  when  thus  laid  before  the  public,  it  was  openly  described  as  the  Brooch  of 
Lorfiy  originally  the  property  of  King  Robert  Bruce ;  yet  the  fact  of  its  existence 
and  exposure  for  sale  did  not  become  kn(>wn  to  the  representative  of  the  Mac- 
dougal family  till  after  it  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  market.  Ultimately, 
in  the  year  1825,  the  late  amiable  General  Campbell  of  Lochnell,  being  anxioua 
to  bestow  some  mark  of  grateful  regard  on  his  esteemed  friend  and  neighbour 
Macdougal,  purchased  the  brooch,  and  caused  it  to  be  presented  to  that  gentle- 
man, by  his  chief  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  at  a  social  meeting  of  the  landholders  of 
the  county.  It  thus,  after  an  inters  al  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  found  its 
way  back  to  the  family,  who,  next  to  King  Robert  and  his  heirs  and  representa- 
tives, were  certainly  its  most  rightful  owners.  It  is  at  present  kept  with  great 
care  at  Dunolly  Castle. 

The  story  of  the  famous  brooch  has  here  been  given  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  words  of  the  antiquaries  who  discovered  it,  and  made  its  existence  public. 
It  is  a  relic  of  interest,  because  the  successes  over  the  Norman  and  Saxon,  of 
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which  it  was  an  ailmitteJ  ei'iilence,  sonn  ceased  and  passed  away.  Tbe  "  black 
strangcra" — the  UhU'Ciallii — were  dci^titied  lo  give  place  and  j'Jeld,  like  their 
compatrioU,  iKifore  the  innovating  sword  and  spirit  of  the  Saxoaised  und  Nor- 
manised  Lowlandcrs.  Thi:  nltiin»tc  a^cendunoy  of  Itrtice  proved  ruinous  to  tliis 
great  family,  on  the  ruins  of  which  rose  the  CampUdls  and  other  Clans.  Id 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Macdoiigals,  once  styled  of  Argyle,  aflerward^  i^ 
Lorn,  but  now  of  Dunolly,  while  boasting  of  a  most  distingui^ihod  ancestry,  iwl 
allowed  to  be  the  chiefa  of  their  Clan,  i>o^'<essed  but  a  comparatively  smiU 
estate.  Dunolly  Castle,  which  overlooks  the  sea  near  Oban,  and  Goaleu  Castk, 
in  the  neigh liouring  inland  of  Kerrcra,  w«.'rc  thi-ir  chief  mmUi. 

The  fact  that  the  Macdougals  fell  so  early  before  the  Scots  of  the  Lowland), 
with  their  Saxon  and  Norm&n  auxiliaries,  serves  to  confirnt  tbe  view  already 
taken  of  their  origin,  as  Dhu-Galls.  Alexander  of  l^rn,  who  contended  wi^ 
Bruce,  has  usually  been  called  the  grandson  of  the  first  Dougal,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  race  already  founded,  though  they  might  adopt  his 
name.  Three  or  four  generations  could  scarcely  produce  a  family  able  to  com- 
pel* in  arms  with  Bruce  and  his  following.  It  is  caid  that  the  head  of  the" 
Campbell  line  effected  a  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  ^lacdougal  of  Ijorn,  and 
so  obtained  the  property  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  Dukes  of  Argyle.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  their  eldest  son  and  heir  takes  the  title  of  Marquis  of  iJom. 

The  ohl  house  of  Macdougol,  nevertheless,  is  not  extinct.  Five  gcDtlcmen 
of  the  name  are  yet  in  possession  of  laiuls  in  and  around  the  district  of  Lorn. 
The  present  and  admitted  chief  is  Mac<lougal  of  Dunolly,  or  Dunolly  Cattle, 
situated  in  the  north-western  portion  of  Argyle  called  Lorn.  They  still  hold 
possessions,  moreover,  in  (lalloway,  there  taking  usutilly  the  style  of  Macdowalls. 
NisbHt,  who  at  least  did  hiii  best  always  to  ascertain  tlte  truth,  lolls  us  tliat  the 
line  of  Macdougal  or  Mac.lowall,  which  he  takes  "  to  be  the  game  name,"  was 
derived  from  one  "  Dovall  of  Galloway,  who  lived  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  und  killed  Xothatus  the  tyrant.  After- 
wards, another  Dowall,  Captain  of  Galloway,  with  the  Captain  of  Lorn,  went 
into  England  against  the  Romans,  in  support  of  the  Britons."  All  this  seemi 
to  {Kttnt  to  a  struggle  of  the  Celts,  conjoinedly,  against  their  invadera.  From 
(lalloway  being  the  part  of  Scotland  nearest  to  Ireland,  it  seems  very  probable 
.  'at  the  Dhu-Galls,  or  black  ptrangcrs,  occupied  it,  and  gave  to  it  a  lasting 
t  Mac,  at  a  very  early  period.  Indeed,  we  have  a  lurking  fancy  thai  the 
iJougUissea,  the  "dark  grey  men"  of  ancient  story,  were  neither  more  nor  leas 
than  Dougals.  It  was  in  Galloway,  at  all  events,  that  they  first  rose  to  power 
and  eminence.     But  more  will  be  said  on  this  point  afterwards. 
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THE  CLAN  CAMPBELL. 

The  Cl*n  of  the  CAMPBEi.t^  is  usually  held  to  be  the  most  nuraeroos  in 

Scotland  J  although  the  fact  must  be  considered,  that  it  undoubtedly  has  ab- 

tcorbed,  and  yet  includes,  many  families  not  pertaining  to  it  by  blood  and  actual 

cent.     The  great  power  aequired  by  the  heada  of  the  house  led  various 

lUerelaoH  to  become  tl« followers,  voluntoriiy  or compulsorily,  and  loassumo 

li  the  course  of  time  its  peculiar  designation.    This  remark  applies  bo  far  both 

»  the  gentry  and  the  commonalty,  though  to  the  latter  chiefly.     Nor  do  the 

tnbers  sad  possesiiious  of  tlie  Campbells  form  the  only  striKing  feature  in 

ir  hiatoiy.     The  origin  of  Jhem^elves  and  their  name  has  never  yet  been 

Initiyely  settled.     They  have  been  usually  viewed  by  genealogists,  indeed,  as 

pringing  from   a   Norman  of  the  name  of  De  Cam/xj-Bello,  a  term  signify- 

;  either  0/  lie  Field  of  Battle,  or  0/  the  Fair  Field.     There  are  many  in- 

es  of  names  so  composed,  assuredly;  oe  Montacutt  (Muntagw)  from  Di 

I  Acvto,  the  last  words  meaning  0/  t/it  Peak,  and  indicating,  no  doubt, 

5  nUure  of  the  locality  inhabited  originally  by  the  founder  of  that  family. 

Iielher  the  first  Campbells  were  or  were  not  Normans  muy  be  disputed,  but 

ere  aeems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  name  was  compounded  in  one  of  the 

r&ys  mentioned.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  distinguished  feat  in  war  was  the 

ooourable  source  of  the  designation.     Some  conqueror  "  Of  a  BattleQcld"  may 

rtually  have  lefl  it  to  his  posterity.     It  may  have  been  given,  however,  by  « 

ottidi  M  well  as  a  Norraan  monarch.     The  evidence  of  Norman  descend  it 

on  the  whole  be  admitted,  is  incomplete,  but  the  advocates  of  a  Gaelic 

n  have  no  better  testimony  to  present  on  their  side.     The  name  does  not 

T  in  the  older  authentic  Norman  lists.     It  is  found  in  Ragman  Roll,  never- 

IketesB,  and  it  then  appears  as  Cambel,  a  word  which  no  author,  we  believe, 

e  ever  attempted  to  trace  to  the  Gaelic  language,  and  which  is  most  unlike 

J  ordinary  clan-denominations.     Some  authors  take  it,  as  hinted,  to  be  the 

me  name  with  Beauchamp;  and  certainly  the  conjecture  is  no  very  improbable 

me.  Campus* Bellus  being,  iu  one  sense,  that  name  Latinii^ed.    The  advocates  of 

'  is  view  ray  that  a  Gaelic  uhief  wedded  a  Beauchamp  heiress,  and  took  her 

mily  deeignation.     But,  whatever  the  founders  of  the  house  might  be  by 

l^rth,  the  Campbells  became  thoroughly  Gaelicised,  beyond  all  question,  in 

~  e  progress  of  time ;  and,  with  tUtir  offspring  and  followers,  they  have  long 

med  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  of  the  septs  of  the  Highlands. 
i  The  ordinary  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Campbelb  is,  however,  that  the 
It  of  llie  name  married  llie  heiress  of  O'Ddin  (otherwise  spelled  O'Dwin, 
p'Duibne,  and,  in  short,  in  various  ways),  and  so  became  Lord  of  Lochow  in 
fl  district  of  Argyle.     The  name  of  O'Duin  points  very  clearly  to  an  Irish 
'  I,  and  the  tribe  so  called  was  doubtless  one  of  those  which  emigrated 
a  Erin  to  the  West  Highlands  at  a  very  early  period.     The  sennacbies,  or 
.Dily  annalists,  say  Uiat  they  were  Lords  of  Lochow  in  the  fifth  century;  and 
e  reader  will  recollect  that  that  century,  and  the  succeeding  one.  were  dready 
i^t«d  to  as  the  most  important  epochs  of  Irish  immigration.     The  personega 
~  o  founded  the  O'Uuin  sept,  or  at  least  raised  it  to  importance,  was  named 
Jarmid,  and  hence  arose  the  title  of  Sioi.  Diabmid  (Race  of  Diarmid),  which 
jB  Gael  have  bestowed  ever  since  on  the  Campbells.     Diarmid  was  followed 
f  a  long  line  of  powerful  descendants,  until,  at  length,  the  succession  tenni- 
n  heiress,  Eva,  whose  hand  was  bestowed  on  Gillesfic  Cahtbbll, 
a  gentleman  commonly  styled  of  Anglo-Norman  lineage.     With  his  bride  ha 
obtained  tite  lordship  of  Lochow;  and  unquestionably  the  territory  remains  to 
this  day  the  centre  of  the  Camp))oll  possessions.     8uch  is  the  tule  ordinarily 
told,  at  all  events;  and  we  must  candidly  say,  that  no  better  on  i,  nt  least,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  been  yet  put  in  its  place.     Mr  Skene,  for  .ne,  holds  diffe- 
rent sentimenls,  however,  and  in  justice  to  him,  a  portion  of  his  words  may  be 
here  quoted  :  "  While  the  Conijibells  say  that  their  ancestor  was  a  Norman  of 
-'  De  Campo-Bello,  they  add  that  he  acquired  his  Ai^yleshire  pro- 
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eminent  for  his  influence  and  talents.     He  was  pLiced  nt  the  head  of  an  army 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  being  intrusted  with  the  power  of  the  west  against  that 
of  the  Dorth.     He  failed  then  in  his  campaign,  but  tlie  wonled  and  singular 
good  fortune  of  the  family  did  not  desert  him  through  life.    The  Macgregon^ 
&nd  the  Macdonalds  of  Kinlyre,  had  broken  nut  into  enceiwes  agoinft  the  peace 
of  the  realm,  and  the  Earl  of  Argyle  was  ordered  out  for  their  suppressioih  J 
Here  the  policy  of  the  Campbells,  which  lay  in  adhering  ever  to  the  Lowl 
monarchy  in  opposition  to  the  feelings  and  principles  which  guided  the  n 
northern  Gael,  led  to  a  Urge  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  house  of  LochowJ 
Far  be  it  from  us  U>  approve  of  the  nanguinary  treatment  too  often  expen*^ 
enced  by  the  "Children  of  the  Mist"  (Macgregors),  but,  in  faimeM,  w 
look  at  both  sides  of  the  queetion.     The  Lowlands  were  graduiUly  settliqg^ 
down  into  a  condition  of  order  and  quietude,  and  the  incursions  of  the  neigh-  ' 
bouring  mountaineers  coniititut«d  a  perpetual  end  heavy  grievance.    The  Mac- 
gregors, to  take  them  as  an  example,  were  located  on  the  very  borders  of  the 
kiw  country,  and  their  predatory  habits  made  them  a  terror  and  a  curse.    If 
any  reader  of  romantic  temperament  should  feel  displeased  at  this  language^.! 
let  him  recollect  what  occun-ed  in  the  very  middle  of  the  comparatively  c' 
lised  eighteenth  century,  when  the  sons  of  Kob  Roy  carried  ofi' a  helpless  yonnj^ 
iroman  from  her  friends,  and,  for  the  sake  of  her  money,  completed  the  abduo  I 
taon  by  all  the  horrors  of  a  forced  marriage.     If  such  things  were  done  ■&.« 
lately,  what  unheard-of  outrages  must  have  signalised  earlier  times  L    It  i 
not  to  apologise  for  or  justify  any  wilful  cruelties  practised  on  such  cla&a  U-\ 
the  Macgregors  that  tliese  things  are  mentioned,  but  simply  to  prove  that  tl 
picture  has  two  sides.     Their  own  practices  tended  largely  to  pull  down  veo*.  I 
geance  on  tlieir  heads.    In  the  case  now  more  directly  under  consideration,  th*.  T 
Karl  of  Argyle,  conjoining  his  power  with  thai  of  the  Gordons,  attacked  and  I 
nearly  citenninated  the  unhappy  Slnegregors.     The  Macdonalds  of  Kintyrs  ,1 
were  at  tlic  same  time  reduced  and  partly  ex])elled.     Their  lands  were  trai)^  i 
ferred  to  Argyle,  thus  adding  another  lair  portion  of  the  west  to  liis  familj 
domains. 

Though,  from  a  desire  to  give  the  genealogy  of  the  family  minutely  and  com- 
pletely, the  earlier  Campbell  annals  have  not  been  neglected,  we  now  oome  to 
a  part  of  their  history  of  greater  general  interest,  and  have  to  notice  memben 
of  the  house  of  far  higher  distinction  than  any  of  their  antecessors.    Arcbibali^ 
eighth  Earl  and  firstMAKQitis  of  ABcrLE, played  so  conspicuous  apart  in  Scot- 
land during  the  great  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  tliat  no  Scotfiman,  I 
save  his  illustrious  rival  and  personal  foe,  Montrose,  can  l)c  placed  beside  liin  | 
on  the  historical  cAnvasa.     These  two  noblemen  were  literally  types  of  their 
several  races.     The  "gallant  Graliams"  never  could  hove  had  a  better  reprs- 
eentative  than  the  Marquis  of  Monlroec.    To  all  the  ardent  qualties  of  his  line 
he  added  a  large  intellect,  and  was,  indeed,  what  a  Frenchman  of  talent  called 
him,  a  man  moulded  after  "  the  heroes  of  Plutarch."     On  the  otlier  hand,  all 
the  calm  sagacity  and  astuteness  of  the  Campbell  house  seem  lo  have  been  con- 
centrated in  the  person  of  the  Alarquis  of  Argyle.     He  certainly  took  the  side 
in  public  affairs  which  men  would  now-a-days  call  the  true  and  right  one. 
Montrose  upheld  the  royal  prerogative,  but  Argyle  advocated  the  popular 
claims  to  civil  and  religious  freedom;  and,  if  he  showed  less  of  chivalrous   . 
daring  in  the  course  of  his  life  than  his  renowned  opponent,  he  at  least  equalled  J 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose  at  the  great  closing  scene — namely,  in  the  serenity  of  ] 
his  dying  houra.     Both  of  them — sad  picture  of  the  times! — perished  on  tlto  | 
•caffbtd.  I 

Wc  are  anticipating,  however,  the  even  course  of  our  narrative.  Archilold,  J 
Marquis  of  Argyle,  adliered  to  the  Presbyterian  porty  in  Scotland,  as  has  beeD  j 
said,  and  was  indeed  their  leader  for  a  lengthened  period.  But  he  so  acted  1 
throughout  as  to  show  that  he  had  no  enmity  to  royalty  or  lo  the  house  of  the  j 
Stewarts.  It  was  their  inveterate  tendency  to  despotic  proceedings  which  threw 
him  into  an  altitude  of  opiiosition,  and  he  was  actually  one  of  the  last  of  the 
Scottish  nobles  who  could  be  pre%'oiled  on  to  sign  timt  National  Covenant  which    ' 
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I lAervanls  embroiliMl  so  deeply  the  throne  and  the  people.  So  much  may  fniily 
be  said  in  justilicatioii  of  the  Mttrquis  of  Argyle.  Bui  had  he  not  had  public 
grounds  fur  his  conduct,  he  certainly  received  strong  private  provocation  from 
the  court  of  Charles  I.  On  visiting  London  by  royal  invitation  in  1636,  h« 
discovered  that  Uie  king,  alarmed  by  the  spirit  evinced  in  Scotland,  had  asuc- 
tioned  30  invasion  of  the  western  coasts  by  the  Irish  under  Lord  Antrim,  who, 
upun  the  siren<,th  of  being  a  Macdonald,  wif  to  receive  as  a  reward  the  whole 
«f  Kintyre,  so  lately  accorded  to  the  father  of  Argyle  by  royalty.  There  can 
*^B  little  doubt  that  Argyle  was  rendered  by  this  cireumstance  still  more  willing 
■^W  before  to  join  the  popular  party  in  Parliament  and  in  the  General  A*- 
nbly.  He  accordingly  is  found  to  have  been  a  leader  of  the  latter  body  in 
'38,  when  the  liturgy  was  condemned,  the  presbyteries  fully  re-established, 
i  episcopacy,  in  short,  abolished. 
viKing  Cliarlcs  proposed,  as  is  well  known,  to  invade  Scotland  in  1639,  and 
^  Marquis  of  Argyle  (as  we  shall  term  liim  throughout  for  the  sake  of  clear- 

m)  raised  9U0  of  his  elan  lo  aid  in  repelling  at  once  the  inroad  from  Ireland 

mnd  that  Irom  England.  During  the  various  imperfect  attempts  at  pacificalion 
which  followed,  hi$  lordshij)  was  called  on  to  act  against  the  Karl  of  Athol  and 
tlie  Ogilvies  in  the  north,  and  he  forced  them  to  submit  to  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment. Hontrose,  liis  family  foe,  was  at  this  time  a  young  man  burning  for 
distinction,  and,  though  inclined  to  favour  the  popuUr  party,  felt  deeply  irritated 
by  the  Mccndancy  of  Argyle.  Ad  accusation  of  tiisloyalty,  brought  unad< 
Tiaedly  agaiost  the  latter  by  Montrose,  only  served,  by  its  total  failure,  to  prove 
^—liut  the  chief  of  the  Ciunpbelb  meditated  no  overtlirow  of  the  regal  authority. 
^Buftriee  L  seems  to  have  been  quite  satisfied  on  this  subject.  It  was  on  lus 
^^Hlft  to  Scotland  in  1641  that  he  raised  Argyle  to  the  dignity  of  the  Marquisate. 
^|KBut  the  obstinacy  of  Charles  soon  precipitated  matters  in  England  lo  a  bloody 
^^tmelusion;  and  the  sympathies  of  Argyle  and  the  popular  party  in  Scotland 
were  entirely  against  tlie  arbitrary  movements  of  royalty.  For  several  succes- 
sive seaMins  the  Marquis  was  engaged,  more  or  less  actively,  agaiust  Moutrose 
and  the  other  adherents  of  Charles,  and  he  had  his  feelings  of  hostility  aggnt- 
vated  by  a  cruel  incursion  of  the  Irish  iuto  Argyleshire.  At  length,  on  the  2d 
of  February,  1645,  the  forees  of  Argyle  andMontme  met  at  Inverlochy.  The 
Campbells  fought  bravely,  but  could  not  withstand  the  skill  and  daring  of  the 
royalist  leader.  He  routed  his  opponents  utterly,  and  Argyle  only  escaped  by 
means  of  a  boat  on  the  lake,  from  which  he  bud  viewed  the  battle.  He  baa 
been  eliarged  with  pusillanimity  on  this  occasion,  but  many  passages  of  his  lile, 
and  above  all  its  linal  scene,  should  render  ait  choiy  of  adopting  any  such 
auppositioD.  Argyle  had  the  further  midfortune,  not  long  afterwards,  of  wit- 
nesting  a  second  and  complete  overthrow  of  the  Covenanters  at  Kilsyth  by 
Moalrose.  In  another  month  Montrose  was  himself  deleated  by  Leslie  at 
Philiplmugh,  A.i>.  1645. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed,  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  n-as  one  of  those 
who  sinceii^ly  desired  to  see  a  reconciliation  betwixt  King  Charles  and  his  sub- 
jects, and  personally  wailed,  with  that  view,  on  bis  miyesty  at  Newcastle. 
When  Charles  put  himself  into  the  bands  of  the  Scottish  people,  Argyle,  to 
his  credit,  took  no  part  in  any  of  the  discussions  for  the  disposal  of  the  royal 
person.  That  he  did  not  go  further,  and  oppose  the  deliverance  of  the  king 
to  the  English  Parliament,  is  solely  excusable  on  the  ground  that  the  best 
friends  of  Charles  in  the  south  warned  him  that  Scotland  would  have  to  bear 
the  whole  weight  of  an  English  war  if  any  opposition  were  offered  by  the  Scots 
to  the  pwgress  of  events  in  the  south.  An  attempt,  however,  wub  rtally  made 
by  the  northern  b'tends  of  royally,  and  it  ended  in  a  contei^t  equally  disastrous 
and  fruitless.  CharU^  I.  perished  on  the  scaffold  at  Whitehall,  on  the  30lh  of 
January,  1649- 

The  present  remarks  are  not  made  with  the  view  of  defending  the  conduct 
of  the  Scots  generally  in  delivering  up  the  king — an  act  scarcely  defensible  in 
any  point  of  view— but  in  order,  simply,  to  explain  the  conduct  of  the  Marquis 
'^Argyle.     He  showed  his  uuabated  attachment  to  the  ancient  race  of  the 
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Scottish  kingti,  by  being  the  most  aotive  of  ihe  nobles  in  enUmp  C'hnrlrs  II.  1 

the  tlirone.     He  personally  crowned  tbe  young  nionai'ch  ai  Srone  in  16S0>< 

Kven  itflt;r  the  d<;t'eat  at  Dunbar  in  the  same  rear,  be  adhered  so  womlf  a 

the  royal  c&uec  (hat  Cliarlee  voluntarily  ^ve  liim  a  loiter,  aaiiimnciiig;  the  in'^ 

tent  to  create  him  Duke  of  Argyle  as  soon  as  c^rcuin^tancen  pernutti-'d.  «nd  b~ 

«»yi"g)  "  Whenever  it  «haH  please  Uod  to  reetorc  me  lo  my  just  righu,  1  ah 

see  him  [mid  the  X40,000  sterling  which  is  due  to  him."     Such  a  document  m 

this  should  put  a  stop  to  all  charges  of  disloyalty  againft  Areyk.     Nor  c« 

we  believe  such  occuaations  because,  on  the  failure  of  Cbnrlca  IL  at  Wof 

cester,  and  his  consc<iuent  expulsion  from  Britain,  the  Mun|ui»,  being  brougfatj 

R  prisoner  from  Inverary  to  Edinburgh,  admitted  the  aulhurity  of  OroinwvlHl 

government.     For  this  compulsory  subraiesion  to  a  jMiwer  nhii'li  all  liritaill  ■' 

the  time,  through  love  or  fear,  obeyed,  the  ungmtcful  princf ,  when  restored  li.^ 

the  thrtHw  in  1660,  brought  tbe  Marquis  of  Argjle  to  the  ecaflcJd,  proboldy 

deemif^  it  the  easiest  way  of  i«paying  the  "  £40,000  whicli  were  due  to  hitnA 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  lo  overlook  the  failings  of  Argyle's  c 

which  consisted  mainly  in  a  tendency  to  politicAl  lemporising,  but  he  had  UU 

ChaHes  11.  under  such  obligations  as  merited  a  very  diflerent  return  than  deUl 

under  the  axe.     He  had  gone  to  London  to  acknowledge  and  welcome  Charlea 

but  the  king  wouU  not  see  him,  and  sent  him  back  a  prisoner  lo  SeothuiA 

'    In  February,  I(j6l,  a  mass  of  most  heterogeneous  chaises  was  broaght  agkiiMl 

I  bim  in  the  Scollish  Parliament,  but  the  wlicJe  of  tliem  were  so  ridieuloua  as  ^ 

I  te  almost  inelleelJTe,  utitit  a  parcel  of  btters  nrriveil  from  London,  aeH 

I  1^  Uonk  (Duke  of  Albemarle),  and  proving  Argyle  to  have  recognised  tb 

I  authority  of  the  Protectomle.     Upon  the  faith  of  these  the  Mnrquis  was  cod- 

I  .dunned  to  dealh;  though  common  sense  would  say  that  hslt'  tbe  jiopulatioD  a 

I  Sritain  deserved  hanging  upon  the  same  principle,  and  that  the  llrsl  man  of  afl^ 

I  iMinoured  with  the  rope  should  have  been  Uencral  tieorge  Monk.    Ai^yle  w 

I  eendemned  to  death,  and,  on  the  occasion,  tliu  young  Lord  of  HontroM,  a 

I  JBStored  lo  ihe  honours  of  his  ancestors,  refused  to  give  a  vote,  tliua  re ' 

'  &e  chief  of  the  Campbells  for  bis  furbearaneo  in  declining  to  assent  (in 
to  the  execution  of  the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose.  ■ 

The  Marfjuis  of  Argyle,  from  the  hour  of  his  condemnation,  behaved  in  fl 
tray  worthy  of  the  head  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians.  Sentence  was  j 
B9uneed  against  him  on  the  25th  of  May,  16G1,  and  onlered  to  be  carried  ii 
execQtionanlhe27th,al  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh.  The  inhuman  ejteed  evi 
by  his  foes  did  not  appal  the  Marquis.  He  only  remarked,  '*  I  set  the  c 
OB  bis  Majesty's  head,  and  now  he  hastens  me  lo  a  belter  ero 
He  never  for  one  moment  of  the  short  s[iace  allotted  to  bin 
sees  and  intrepidity.  It  is  commonly  said  thut  one  of  the  n 
judges  came  to  see  him  on  the  night  before  hie  death,  and  was  fo  much  sirud^ 
to  find  him  sleeping  with  the  utmost  calmness,  as  to  retire  from  the  scene  witk 
fedinga  of  die  deepest  pextiirbelion.  Several  of  his  friends  among  the  nobilivr 
had  the  course  to  accompany  Argyle  to  the  scaifold,  where  he  delivered  a  fvw 
grave  and  maidy  words  to  the  people  liefore  he  laid  his  bead  on  llie  block, 
de^red  all  around  him  to  take  note  lliat  "  he  disclaimed  participatioa  in  tilt 
death  of  Charles  f.,  and  prayed  earnestly  for  tlie  well-being  of  the  reignii^ 
sovereign."  His  head  was  then  severed  from  his  body  by  the  instrument  called 
The  Maiden,  introduced  by  the  Itegeni  Earl  of  Morion,  and  slill  preserved  as  ft' 
N4io  in  the  Musetmi  of  the  Scottish  Antiquaries.  It  ia  a  t^unplo  form  of  t)W 
fbarful  Guillotine  of  France. 

Abchibald,  son  and  successor  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  partook  so  far  in  lii# 
&ther'B  troubles,  and  actually  lay  for  a  time  in  [irisun  under  sentence  of  death,' 
He  was  liberated,  howerer,  in  Jime,  1663,  and  soon  aflcrwards  obtained  his 

Kndfather's  title  of  B^rl  of  Argyle,  with  the  estates  of  tbe  house  generally, 
e  policy  of  adhering  to  the  eonstituijnn  was  kejit  up  by  the  Jjirl  of  Argyle, 
and  it  was  to  him  that  "  letters  of  fire  and  sword  "  against  the  Macleans  wer* 
•ntnisled  in  1678.  Asa  privy-counsellor,  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  imd 
M  extraordinary  lord  of  session,  Argyle  acted  until  James,  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  king,  came  down  to  Scotland.     The  carl  was  now  exposed  to  great  I 
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dangFT  fmai  his  unwillin^nnss  Ui  ukp  llm  (im^  or  Mth,  rtgsrding  the  termi  oC 
^Vnccession  la  llie  thronr;  and  wlicu  Iw  ivally  twik  thp  MM,  be  pot  th«  ftdlotrinf 
fMeM  on  rrconi  in  the  Ixwki  of  Parliuiteut :  "I  tliiiik  nn  man  Mn  PXptaiSa 
NtM  oaih  bat  for  liiuiM^lf.     Acv-ordin^ily,  I  take  it,  as  far  as  It  U  ooDMSIcnl  witb 
self  and  tlie  fnKrutani  rrti<'ion.''    'I'hc  bearing  of  lhi»  ex{)lanatloD  ii^iiul  lb* 
Jatholk?  hf'iT  to  ihc  thmnc  wa*  too  oUvious  to  tw  tolcratol  hy  llml  pvr<i>oiwf(«^ 
I,  aAcr  cummiinif-atioti  *riih  ChiirUvt  11^  Ar^cylc  was  <HKnmitl(^  (o  ouiiiodj 
b  tite  C«stt(^  of  ^linbur^h.     IIlx  fatlier  hud  mu^cil  bto  ilif  luuuU  of  rot-al^  J 
■  Justimry-sliip  of  SCTMland.  liorvililary  in  ttie  family;  but  the  h<rri'tiiUf«>  ] 
laofAi^lcahire  Rtill  ri?niainod  in  the  house,  and  it  wa«  sought  to  Ink*  \ 
ffthis  priTile0^  with  part  of  the  Mlatcs.    Tli«  nulie^of  the  court,or  ratJie»  ] 
'*'«  Dnke  of  \ork,  liruii^Ul  the  Earl  uf  Arpylc  to  tho  bar  of  tlie  Jostioiatj,.! 
'  in  Dwemlnir,  1681;  and  thi!  king:'«  nilvocatir,  Hackenii''.  a  man  so-  1 
irly  marki-d  by  perverted  ulenla,  did  his  utmu#t  to  imjilicnlc  tho  cail  1 
crime  of  tn?«9on  on  the  «<coro  of  tho  "expltwalion"  givi^n  of  ihn  trotj 
e  jwlg«8  were  closely  dividod  in  o|Hnion,  and,  in  ralve  the  dilKoulty,  tha 
mm  htmi^ht  in  Lord  Nairn,  a  judge  long  stiponuinuulol.     Ho  was  rousoA   I 
a  his  bed  at  midnight,  and,  as  lie  kuew  nothing  that  had  na^setl,  the  tir»i   I 
!<ling«  were  read  over  again  in  his  presence.     He  was  foun  1  to  havo  fMien    1 
Mind  BsWp  when  called  on  for  his  vote.    It  was  dei'isive  against  Argylu;  andf  j 
Biltke  his  father,  the  Morquio  of  Uontrotie  (grandaon  of  lite  great  Alontrose)  i 
It  u  foreman  or  chancellor  on  the  condemnntory  jury,     Tho  conviction  was  ft  1 
il  one — lor  leasing-moking  and  high  treason.  1 

But  the  courage  of  a  wumitn  shvlhI  Argyie  on  this  occasion  from  Im  inipenda    1 
Ltuly  Sophia  Lindsay,  his  daughter-iu>lttw,  vintud  him  in  the  coad*  ] 
before  his  removal  to  the  prison  of  the  condemned,  ttnd  luid  lh«  addien  to  gal  i 
"  I  safely  fonh  in  the  gui^  of  her  page,  holiling  up  her  tnun.    Ths  Mtl  1 
d  over  to  }IoU:uid;  but  a  circumstance  occurred  before  that  time  whloh 
9  tliot  the  Duke  of  York  was  his  true  enemy.     Aj^te  had  not  yet  left 
tritUD,  when  an  otter  was  made  to  Charles  IL  to  point  out  whore  ho  might 
id.    "Pooh I    pooh!"  cried  the  king,  "hunt  a  hunted  {lartridgDl   for 
;"    This  one  qaalily  of  good-nnlnre  has  long  excused  many  blunders  on 
e  p«t«f  Chftrle<i — nay,  many  vices,  many  crimes.     But  of  this  point  we  an    i 
>t  odfed  on  here  to  jndge. 

far  be  it  fVom  us  lo  act  as  the  apologists  of  cither  tho  Campbell  chieft  or 
y  others  in  lhii<  history,  where  their  acts  are  of  dubious  inli-rprctation.  Hut  J 
Wben  tJie  Earl  of  Argyie  moved  with  a  force  from  Ilullaiid  on  the  death  of  | 
liurles  II.,  wlmt  did  he  projiosB  or  do  more  tlian  was  purpose^l  and  donu  Uiret 
«  alWwardi!,  with  the  same  views,  at  the"  Glorious  Ite volution" of  1088?. 
)  unhappy  nobleman  (ucriticed  himself  as  tiui  Bvnnt-courior  of  a  lasting  J 
change  in  the  British  monarchy.  He  lelY  Holland  with  a  body  of  liia  frieno  1 
in  May,  108.5,  aixl  itttcmpled  to  rouse  his  own  vassals  uf  the  West  UighUndf«  I 
But  the  people  bad  not  yel  fully  taken  tlie  alarm  at  the  principles  and  ntoasuret    1 

I  James  VIL,  and  the  earl  found  liimsclf  utterly  unsupported.     In  fact,  ht    | 
18  deserted  by  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  his  followers,  and,  being  taken    I 
LBoner,  was  led,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1(JB5,  to  the  Castle  of  F>iinburgb,  witH 
I  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  and  preceilvil  by  that  ominous  fhnutiuniuy  of  tb«    J 
ite,  the  public  executioner.    Un  arriving  at  E'llnburgh,  he  was  summarily   | 
voted  to  dentil  on  the  basis  of  tbe  former  sentence,  and  sutltrcd  tliat  sad  fate^    I 
the  30th  of  June,  lfi85,  with  the  utmost  cournge  and  constancy.     Ilewi4   ' 
_.  calm  in  his  last  hours  as  to  write  his  own  epitaph;  and  though,  ns  I'lontca 
WBlpole  says,  the  lines  may  not  be  very  poelio,  there  is  "  n:i  heroic  sntisfiictiun 
of  eonseience  expressed  in  them,  worthy  of  the  cause  in  which  he  fell,"    Some 
of  the  lines  are  prophetic  of  the  Itevolulion  of  1  (j88,  and  show  tliat  the  Earl  of 
^■r  Argyie  was  acting  under  no  motives  of  personal  ambition : — 
^^r  "  On  my  nlleninl  though  Providence  ilid  fruwn,  | 

^^B  His  D|iiirctii'a  penpls  Hod  at  Icnglli  iIiaII  owu  :  I 

^^L  Anottiur  lisnd,  witli  more  suciwaarul  apced,  I 

^^^L  Shall  raise  llic  TernDsnt,  liruiw  ihc  aerpcnt'i  liejd.  1 

^^r  Though  m;  lirad  foil,  that  Is  ne  tra^i?  alory,  '  J 

^^K  bincr,  going  hence,  1  enter  cadlns  glurj'."  | 
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It  is  a  singular  proof  how  much  allowance  we  ouzlii  to  makp  for  tlie  tinies  in 
which  such  men  a^  Argylc  (indeed,  both  of  tiie  Argylu->)  and  Alontrosc  liv»l 
and  died,  that,  after  taking  iierfeclly  opposite  courst;^  during  their  career  in  the 
world,  Ihey  are  yet  respectively  to  be  found  at  last  gtanding  an  the  scaffold,  not 
only  with  composure,  but  even  with  soDgs  of  triunjph  uu  their  several  lips. 

The  other  hand  or  power  ^uded  to  by  Argyle  soon  made  its  appearance. 
The  forces  of  William  of  Orange  completed  what  he  had  attempted  unaucces»- 
fully.  The  Argyle  family  w«re  not  passed  over  without  notice.  King  William 
not  only  restoring  the  heir  of  tlie  house,  Abchibaui,  to  hb  ancient  family 
honours,  but  advancing  him  to  new  dignilieit  He  waa  elevated  to  the  bigltert 
offices  of  flUte  in  Scotland,  and  was  finally  creal«d,  in  June,  1701,  Duke  of 
Arotle.  His  Grace  was  consulted  perpetually  on  Scottish  afiairs,  and  WilUom 
III.  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  got  more  truth  trom  Argyle  than  from  all 
the  rest  of  his  servants  in  Scotland.  He  raised  a  regiment  Blmat>t  entirely  of 
his  own  name,  who  served  bravely  in  King  William's  wars  in  Flanders.  Of  this 
body  more  may  be  said  afterwards,  or  at  least  of  the  military  corps  to  which  it 
in  part  gave  rise.  The  first  Duke  of  Argyle,  Marquis  of  Lorn,  and  Earl  of 
Campbell,  died  on  the  25th  September,  1703. 

We  now  reach  the  history  ot  one  of  the  moat  eminent  members  of  the  bouas 
of  Campbell,  John,  Ddke  of  Argyll  and  Greenwich — 
**  Argjrlc,  (he  elale'i  wholu  thunder  torn  to  wield. 
And  Bhikc  alike  the  Kaale  aud  lliu  field." 

So  Spoke  of  him  the  great  poet.  Pope,  who  might  be  somewhat  unmerciful  and 
even  prejudiced  at  times,  but  who  seldom  flattered,  and  never  wittingly  lied. 
Ian  Rot  (John  the  Red,  as  he  was  called  by  his  clan),  was  indeed  a  man  of 
Tery  superior  abilities,  and  proved  such  to  be  the  case,  as  tlie  bard  tells  us,  both 
in  council  and  in  battle.  He  commanded  a  regiment  of  foot  under  King  Wil- 
liam when  very  young,  and  distinguished  himself  highly  in  Flanders.  According 
to  the  custom  of  the  "  olden  times,"  he  was  not  only  advanced  to  the  rank  of  k 
privy-councillor,  but  was  also  made  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session,  bafim 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Such  was  the  way  of  doing  thin^  in 
these  days;  and  it  would  have  been  well  had  rank  and  wealth  brought  no  worn 
men  into  such  positiuus  than  John,  Duke  of  Aq^lc.  In  1705,  when  he  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  was  nominated  Lord  High  Commissioner 
to  the  Scottish  Parliament,  the  court  being  actuated  in  his  appointment,  doubt- 
less, by  the  high  promise  of  his  character,  his  vast  patrimonial  possessions,  and 
the  great  genera!  influence  of  his  family  in  Scotland.  Forty  coaches  and  six 
hundred  horserocn  met  him  on  his  approach  to  Edlubiu^h,  and  thus  was  hft 
tishered  in  triumph,  as  lord-commissioner,  into  the  ancient  royalty.  A  very 
handsome  person,  and  a  demeanour  manly  and  staid  beyond  his  years,  contri- 
buted, with  his  other  advantages,  to  render  him,  at  the  time,  by  tar  the  moat 
popular  of  all  the  magnates  of  Scotland.  In  his  opening  speech  to  ParUament, 
his  grace  recommended  the  settlement  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  in  the 
Protestant  line,  and  advocated  a  Treaty  of  Union  with  England.  Having  per- 
formed his  duties  in  Scotland,  and  procured  the  appointment  of  proper  partiet 
to  discuss  the  lenna  of  the  union,  the  duke  was  led,  by  his  active  spirit,  to  join 
the  army  of  Marlborough  in  Flanders.  At  Ostend  and  Menin  he  distinguished 
himself  highly,  and  entered  the  latter  place  as  the  leader  of  the  victors.  Ue 
returned  to  his  own  country  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  treaty  »f  union,  and 
braved  much  unpopularity  in  nctomplishing  that  great  object,  which  nearly  all 
men  now  acknowledge  to  have  saved  North  and  South  Britain  from  endless 
feuds.  As  colonel  of  the  third  regiment  of  foot,  his  grace  acted  an  important 
part  in  Flanders,  whither  he  returned  betwixt  the  years  1707  and  1710,  being 
raised  to  such  a  rank,  and  entrusted  with  such  commands  as  belitted  his  preten- 
sions and  merits.  At  the  battle  of  Oudcnarde,  and  at  the  sieges  of  Lisle, 
Ghent,  and  Toumay,  he  made  himself  peculiarly  eminent;  and  at  Malplaqaet, 
where  victory  seemed  about  to  desert  the  British  arms,  he  exposed  himself  so 
fearlessly  tliat  his  clothes  were  penetrated  by  a  number  of  balls,  though  hia 
person  escaped  unharmed.    The  Duke  of  Marlborough  esteemed  and  employed 
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jyle,  though  the  very  high  rank  and  talents  of  the  latter  seem  to  have  bred 
»  jeuiou£jr  betwixt  the  two,  aod  frequently  to  hare  Bet  them  at  variance. 

The  Uuke  of  Argj'le  returned  to  Britain  in  1710.  It  is  by  no  means  to  his 
honour  that  he  then  opposed  the  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  thanking 
Marlborough,  though  Harley  (atiterwarda  Earl  of  Oxford)  and  other  enemies 
of  the  conqueror  of  Blenheim  were  delighted  by  the  proceeding.  Their  influ- 
ence gave  to  Argyle  an  opportunity  of  rivalling  his  late  superior,  by  his  being 
employed  as  comma nder-in-ehief  of  the  British  forces  then  acting  in  Spain.  His 
ice  arrived  at  Barcelona  in  May,  171)i  but  he  found  the  troops  in  a  condi- 
B  miserably  unfit  for  service.  He  called  for  mouey  and  aid  from  home;  bis 
[1  was  unheeded.  The  anxiety  of  his  mind  brought  on  a  severe  illness,  and, 
^  Teeorering  from  it,  he  hiul  the  mortilication  to  be  compelled  to  quit  Spain 

a  forces.    Undoubtedly,  however,  the  failure  of  assistance  from  home 

d  means  was  to  a  great  extent  the  cause  of  these  reverses — the  more 
Uing,  it  may  be  supposed,  from  the  unvarying  successes  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
roiigh. 

~  >ured  in  temper  by  the  bad  treatment  which  he  imagined  himself  to  have 
fenced  at  the  hands  of  the  home  government,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  on  hla 
rn  to  Britain,  joined  the  party  of  the  opposition  in  Parliament,  and  even  voted 
r  a  repeal  of  the  act  of  union.  His  plea  was,  that  the  Protestant  succession 
aa  now  safe  without  that  treaty;  and  he  proved  himself  to  be  so  far  sincere 
f  furthering  and  securing  ihe  interests  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  All  along 
he  principh^  of  his  family  had  been  favourable  to  the  Whig  parly— in  short, 
f  moderate  liberalism,  as  opposed  to  the  high  Jacobire  or  ultra-monarchical 
*W3  of  other  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  He  did 
it  deviate  from  these  principles  in  his  present  movements.  The  result  of  all 
I,  that  George  I.  looked  on  Argyle  as  the  main  pillar  of  his  power  in  Scot- 
1,  at  the  time  when  Queen  Anne  died  and  left  rhe  throne  vacant  for  his 
insioD.  The  duke  was  named  commander  of  the  forces  in  the  north  in 
Kteniber,  1714;  and,  when  the  Earl  of  Mar  appeared  in  rebellion  during  the 
Oowing  year,  his  grace  was  ordered  out  against  the  insurgents.  He  tbund 
e  nulitary  power  of  the  crown  in  Scotland  in  a  state  of  wretched  weakness, 
It  be  led  the  troops  under  his  command  against  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  met  him 
^  Sberiffmuir,  near  Dumblane,  on  the  ISlh  NovemhLT,  1715.  The  battle 
h  took  place  undoubtedly  checked  the  rebel  army  and  broke  up  their  plans; 
t  to  pronounce  who  gained  the  victory  has  puzzled  historian  and  poet  ever 
ice.  "  SiHue  say  that  we  wan,  and  some  say  that  they  wan,"  has  been  ever 
e  cry  of  the  Scots  in  speaking  of  that  engagement;  and  even  Robert  Burns 
ntght  the  dilemma  worthy  of  a  spirit-stirring  though  serai-humorous  lyric. 
^le  himself  is  said  to  have  turned  poet  on  the  occasion,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
letlier  he  did  not  merely  content  himself  with  making  use  of  Ihe  old  calch- 
^  rse  of  the  "  Bob  o'  Dumblane" — "  If  it  be  na  weel  bobbil,  we'll  bob  it  again." 
__  His  grace,  tiiough  scarcely  entitled  to  the  honours  of  a  victory,  was  at' least 
successl'ul,  as  observed,  in  checking  the  advance  of  the  insurgents  southwards, 
4Uid  they  never  again  were  able  to  make  a  stand  against  the  royal  anny.  Being 
joined  by  additional  troops,  Argj-le  moved  northwards  ton-ards  Perth  early  in 
1716,  but  the  army  of  Lord  Alar  had  dispersed,  and  he  himseli',  with  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  party,  bad  left  Scotland,  or  taken  to  hiding-places.  When  the  duke 
returned  tA  London,  he,  to  his  honour,  advocated  the  most  lenient treatmcntof 
the  Highland  chieltains,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  violent  displeasure  of  the 
king  and  courL  Had  his  advice  been  taken  timconsly,  there  might  have  been 
no  civil  war  in  1745.  He  knew  far  better  than  the  English  the  spirit  of  the  Gael, 
ftnd  was  aware  that  kindness  iheti  might  have  allayed  their  animosity  "  for  ever 
and  a  day."  Another  circumstance  placed  his  grace  in  opposition  to  the  court. 
From  the  days  of  Henry  IV,  to  those  of  George  III.  the  heirs-apparent  of  the 
British  monarchs  have  almost  always  been  placed  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to 
their  sires,  chiefly  because  the  rising  sun  is  apt  to  attract  worshippers,  and  to 
lessen  the  homage  paid  to  and  expected  by  the  setting  luminary.  A  party  of 
"    the  young  and  active  in  a  state  invariably  congregates  around  the  sovcrei^ 
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in  potut,  and  hence  arises  the  jealousy  of  tlie  sovereign  in  tgit.  Our  wliolo  an- 
nitla  abuuiid  wilti  eFiduQcus  of  ihiH  truth.  In  tht^  pnist'iit  in^tann.^  the  Duke 
oi'  Argyld  chanetii  to  aci|uire  the  especial  favour  of  ihe  Prince  of  Wales,  and, 
in  proixirtion,  lo§C  timt  oflho  king.  In  1716,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  em- 
ploymunU  alwut  the  rojal  hoiiaehold,  and  it  naa  not  tiJI  17)9  that  he  waa 
fully  retilored  to  favour.  In  that  year  he  was  created  High  Steward,  and  re- 
ceived the  title  of  DiTKsof  Gbeekwich,  havinf^belbresat  in  the  English  Parlift- 
ment  as  Earl  of  Gnxmwieh.  He  was  one  of  those  weU-meaning  {latriots  who' 
proposed  tJjii  limitation  of  the  nuraberof  English  peers,  and  the  uugmentaliott> 
of  the  roll  of  Scottish  representative  nobles  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five.  Hf 
fiuled  in  his  object  at  the  times  but,  by  the  conftrenceof  British  titles  on  Soot-' 
tish  barons,  hia  design  of  e^iuulisation  has  since  been  carried  out  fully.  Hs 
strenuously  fulfilled  hia  duties  in  parliament  during  the  busy  years  succeeding 
1715,  and  was  always  at  Imnd  to  defend  there  the  interestsuf  his  own  northern 
land.  He  ht^ld  but  a  dubious  position  with  the  court,  but  the  Cliii^f  of  the 
Campbells  was  of  loo  much  importance  to  be  pushed  to  the  wall  by  any  changes 
of  men  or  measures.  When  the  famous  Porteous  riot  took  place  in  Eilinburgh, 
his  grace  courageously  sIoihI  forth  to  check  the  wild  retaliatory  st^ps  which  it 
Waa  proposed  to  lake  against  the  city  of  Kdinbiirgh.  It  wils  then,  on  being 
taunted  with  interested  inolivea,  that  he  pronounci^d  Ihe  fptH-i'b  which  Sir 
Walter  Bcott  has  rendered  familiar  to  all  gunerftl  readers,  by  quoting  it  in  the 
*'  Heart  of  Slidlothian ;" — "  I  am  no  minister,  I  never  was  a  minister,  and  I 
never  will  be  one.  I  tliaiik  Go<l  1  hod  always  too  great  a  value  tor  those  few 
abilities  which  nature  has  given  to  me,  to  employ  them  in  doing  any  drudgery, 
or  any  joli  of  any  kind  what«ver."  In  short,  the  duke  punished  his  ministerial 
opponents  unsparingly  in  his  oration,  and  frightened  them  into  milder  meaaare* 
with  respect  to  thu  city  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  also,  that  tie  is 
eaid  to  have  risked  bis  head  in  imparting  a  similar  lesson  to  royalty.  Queen 
Caroline,  leA  regent  at  the  time  of  the  I'ortrous  mob  by  her  royal  lord's  abaracB',' 
in  Hanover,  indignantly  declared  to  the  duke  that  "  she  would  tjrrn  Soodandl 
iato  a  hunting-scaU"  "  If  that  be  the  case,  madam,"  said  his  grace,  coolly, 
must  go  down  and  prefiare  my  hounds."  The  thnmt  was  courteously  worded,' 
but  was  in  reality  u  terrible  one;  and  the  queen  felt  its  true  force.  She  wi 
guilty  of  no  farElier  ebullitions  of  anger  of  the  same  kind.  Edinburgh  wi 
pardoned  on  payment  of  a  line. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  op]>osed  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Widpole  and 
Duke  of  Newcastle  in  parliament  with  energy,  and,  in  1742,  Walpole  resigned'^ 
the  premiership.  But,  though  the  comnmiid  of  the  British  army  was  given 
Aigyle,  ha  was  unable  to  reconcile  himself  to  other  appointments  made,  and' 
held  his  place  but  for  a  few  days.  PcrhajM  ill  health  had  some  share  in  this 
proceeding.  He  died  at  nil  events  soon  afterwards  (4th  of  Octolwr,  1743),  in 
the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
the  talents  of  Uoubiliac  wci^  exerted  in  erecting  a  l)eantiful  monument  to  his 
memory,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  southern  transept  of  the  edifice. 

There  must  have  been  something  truly  grand,  on  the  whole,  in  the  charador 
of  John,  duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich,  whose  career  has  now  been  thua  brii 
traced.     No  common    [icrsonage  could  have  drawn  forth  the  praises  whii 
Pope  and  Thomson  lavished  on  his  head.     The  eommcndations  of  such  men' 
involved  in  them  the  boon  of  immortality.     The  bard  of  the  seasons  soya  that 
Scotland  beheld  iu  Argyle — 

"  Hot  every  viitue,  eyerj  gmce  combined. 
Her  genius,  vtiadoln,  tier  rngagilifi  turn, 
Her  pride  of  bonour,  and  lier  cinimpe  tried. 
Calm  Mid  iDlrepid,  id  the  very  throat 
Of  aulphuraus  war,  un  Tcnier'a  dreMlful  field. 


1 


PofBUuion  flows,  snd  wins  tile  high  debate." 

There  was  much  silly  flatter)-  of  the  great  in  the  verse  of  those  days,  bS 
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1  ThoniMia  nannol  l>e  viewed  an  common  rhjming  a<lulfttors.  TUa  charac- 
T  given  by  Ihein  of  llie  Duke  ol'  Art;vl<j  111A7  bv  taki'ji  aii  iiiUicfltin^  Ui«ir  real 
wlinga.  even  admitting  (L&t  lofty  rank  »o  far  iniprcseed  tliooi  a«  well  as 

Ry  the  dcnth  nf  the  duke,  hia  British  thle  of  Greenwich  iHtciune  cxtiuul,  aa 
ko  lell  n«  mole  heira.    A  cunsidorablo  [lortion  of  lija  pru[i«rly,  though  not  the 
Qigliliuid  iwttLteit,  went  to  the  Buceleugh  tkiuilv,  whose  heir  had  married  hie 
Ikugbler,  Ltwly  Carolino.     The  dukedom  of  Argyle  passed  to  his  brother 
TBIBAU),  Eakl  of  IsLAY.  BO  creafal  previously,  fur  his  long  and  active  »er- 
a  to  the  crown  in  !^(i(lHnd.    Une  cannot  now  help  feelin>;  amazed  at  th<i 
tiun  from  camp  to  court — from  the  field  to  the  beiiub — which  the 
'*  of  ihat  ogu  puruiitti--d,  and  which  the  live^  of  the  second  and  third  J>ukea 
if  Argj'le  eo  8trikiii)>ly  exemplified.     After  serving  under  Marlborough,  the 
Mliate  subject  of  our  notice  (Duke  Archibald  finally)  returned  to  Scotland, 
J  Bf)]Kiinted  Lord  High  Treasurer  tliere,  and,  as  sucli,  aided  larg(Jy  in  carry- 
g  out  the  uaiuii.     For  hid  sorvieea,  as  etiited,  he  was  createil  Earl  of  Lilay. 
•  eoatiDued  to  occupy  various  high  and  not  utiliicrative  eitUfttions  in  Scothuid 
p  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Mur  rebellion  of  1 7  IS,  when  he  received  several  se- 
inds  at  Sherrifihtuir.  having  there  joined  his  brother's  army.     The 
a  of  High  Tnawurer,  Lord  Clerk -Registrar,  and  Keeper  of  the  Privj 
J  and  tlie  Great  Meal,  rewarded  him  succesMvely  for  his  undeviating  fidelitjr 
a  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  his  utility,  also,  to  its  miniaters — on  which  latter 
t  he  waa  sometimes  at  serious  variance  with  his  elder  brother,  then  duke. 
e  £*rl  of  lalay  was  long  the  most  trusted  friend  of  Sir  llobert  Waljiole  in 
'  lud,  and  changed  not  his  creed  even  when  his  grace  of  Argyle  was  oioal 
urns  in  his  op{>oaition  to  that  staleanan. 
Id  1743,  Archibald,  Earl  of  Islay,  succeeded  as  Dcke  of  Argvle.     Tba 
'  '  iryaliipof  the  kingdom,  poAsessed  by  the  hou»e  formerly,  iiad  belbrebeen 
i  into  the  liands  of  the  crown;  but  the  hereditary  J uHtiee-Generalship 
t  Argyte,  and  tlie  olBoe  of  Sheriff,  liad  been  retained.    The  juriadiction-act  oif 
mlVJ  now  called  on  the  Argyle  iauiily  to  part  with  these  and  ueveral  other  posti 
4  uirilege*.     Compeusalion,  however,  wus  made  for  the  coticcBeion,  and  the 
nu  tbi»  case  accorded  was  iiai.OOO  (by  other  accounts  X25,0O0)  sterling.    It 
M  one  shudder,  it  may  be  remarked,  to  think  that,  in  n-jility,  this  transao- 
n  was  equivalent  to  the  buying  away  from  one  man  of  rank  of  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  all  around  him.     Uow  he  and  his  prudecessora  wielded  it, 
is  not  the  point  here  under  consideration;  but  certainly  iho  Lords  of  At^le, 
however,  had  the  legal  right  to  do  ahnoat  anything  they  chose  in  their  own  dia- 
bict,  and  the  withdrawal  of  such  license  ii-om  their  hands  could  not  but  be  a 
Mewing  to  the  whole  country.     We  may  smile  at  the  story  of  Janet  telUng  her 
neband  to  ascend  the  gallowa-tree,  "like  a  man,  to  pka^  the  laird,"  but  the 
lata  of  society  whicli  permitted  such  scenes  is  one  never  to  be  witnessed  again, 
ll  is  to  be  hoped,  in  these  islands.     There  was  doubtless  a  counterbalancing  ad- 
natage,  in  so  far  as  the  chiefs  eould  often  act  where  tbe  regular  laws  might 
■re  been  inelleetive;  but  the  good  never  could  equal  the  evil.     The  abolition 
f  hereditary  jurisdictions  was  indeed  the  mont  inii>ortaut  of  all  the  steps  taken 
*  e  reb«llioo  for  the  civilisation  of  the  Mighhuids;  and  we  owe  it  mainly 
frto  Duncan  Forbes,  Lord-Preeident  of  the  Court  of  Sossion.     He  was  moet 
Lfcurvily  recompensed  at  the  time  for  his  patriotic  exertions  by  the  govemmeat 
"'of  EngUuid.     The  measures  which  he  suggested,  nevertheless,  and  carried 
through,  were  of  much  more  importance  to  the  Gnel  themselves  than  to  any 
otlter  parties.     He  rendered  them  for  the  first  time  comparatively  free  agents, 
and  gave  to  them  the  ordinary  privileges  of  social  life.    They  were  no  longer 
liable  to  be  strung  up  to  a  tree  for  refusing  to  plunder  or  to  tight  at  the  com* 
mand  of  the  lorde  of  the  soil.     Yet  some  very  recent  writers  speak  of  the  wil- 
lingness to  do  such  nets  us — "devotion  to  tlie  chief,"  and  "  romantic  fidelity," 
and  by  twenty  such  ikames  and  phrases,  lamenting  the  changett  state  of  things. 
Highly  as  we  respect  the  character  of  the  Highlanders,  we  believe  that  many 
of  theu)  would  faiu  have  inhabited  (heir  bilhi  iu  quiet  of  old  as  now,  and  that 
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the  unhappy  ambition  and  qiiaireU  of  the  chiefs,  who  h&d  over  eveiy  man  of 
them  the  power  of  life  and  di^ath,  influeaced  their  actions  much  more  largely 
than  fanciful  novelists  have  bocn  accustomed  to  allow.  Sir  Walter  Scott  kuetf 
all  tlijfl  well,  though  he  valued  the  Gael  highly. 

We  hare  strayed  a  little  from  our  immediate  subject,  but,  in  fact,  it  is  a  put 
of  our  purpose  to  develop  auch  ideas  of  the  Celtic  charaoler  as  occur  to  us  by 
degrees,  aud  as  occasion  serves.  The  abolition  of  the  hereditary  jurisdiction! 
was  the  work  of  Duncan  Forbes,  but  Archibald,  third  duke  of  Argyle  (preyi- 
ously  Earl  of  Islay)  supported  the  government  in  that  and  all  their  other  Scot- 
tish measures  at  that  momentous  epoch.  He  aided  the  Lord  President  warmly, 
for  example,  in  the  scheme  for  employing  the  young  men  of  the  Highlands 
abroad  and  in  the  armies.  His  grace  was  a  lover  of  literature,  and  in  the 
Castle  of  Inverary,  chiefly  erected  by  him,  he  founded  a  splendid  library. 
When  his  death  took  place,  however,  in  April  1761,  he  leit  no  family  behind 
him,  and  his  personal  honours,  as  "  Earl  of  Islay  and  Lord  Oransay,"  became 
extinct.  The  dukedom  of  Argyle  passed  to  the  lineal  male  heir,  son  of  the 
Honourable  John  Campbell  of  Miunore,  second  son  of  Archibald,  ninth  Earl  of 
Argyle. 

JoBN  Campbell  (the  second)  of  Mamore  became  the  fourth  Ddki:  of  Argclb 
in  17GI.  He  was  an  active  man  during  his  career;  and,  besides  serving  iu  a 
high  military  capacity  at  Dettiiigeri  and  elsewhere,  he  sat  in  llie  British  House 
of  Commonu  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  being  advanced  in  years  before 
tie  succeeded  to  the  dukedom.  He  shared  freely  in  those  honours  and  employ- 
ments with  which  the  English  ministers  ever  endeavoured  of  old  to  conciliate 
the  bouse  of  Argyle,  aud  maintain  their  Scottish  influeuce.  His  grace  enjoyed 
his  title  but  a  tew  years,  dying  io  London  in   1T70,  at  the  age  of  aeventy- 

HiBeldostBon,JoHN,inherited  the  honours,  aud  became  fil\h  Dukb  of^AROSUt. 
He  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  before  his  accession,  and  also  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  being  created  Lord  Sundbidge  (in  1766)  while  his  father  lived.  It  ta 
by  the  tenure  of  this  baronial  title  tliat  the  he«da  of  the  Campbells  still  ail 
among  the  British  peers.  But  it  was  as  a  soldier  that  John,  duke  of  Argyle, 
was  chiefly  distinguished  through  life.  He  served  in  the  lost  Scottish  civil 
war,  and  also  on  the  continent.  He  passed  through  every  grade  of  military 
rank  in  succession,  and  finally  became  a  fleld-marshul  of  the  forces  in  1796. 
His  career  was  useful  though  not  brilliant.  It  should  be  observed,  to  his  ho- 
nour, that  his  tenantry,  the  most  numerous  at  the  time  in  Scotland,  were  the 
objects  of  his  peculiar  care  when  he  came  to  bis  estates;  aud  he  was  the  Snt 
President  of  the  Highland  Society,  that  groat  association  to  whiuh  Scottish 
agriculture  and  Scottish  agriculturists  are  so  deeply  indebted.  He  married,  in 
1759)  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Hamilton,  by  birth  Elizikbeth  Gunning,  one  of 
the  most  renowned  beauties  of  her  time,  and  sister  to  other  ladies  scarcely  lesa 
celebrated  for  their  charms.  The  family  of  the  Gunnings,  who  were  from 
Ireland,  was  of  itsulf  sulKciently  respectable;  but  to  their  personal  attraction! 
were  these  sisters  indebted  for  the  high  matches  mode  by  one  and  all  of  them. 
Elizabeth  sat  in  her  day  as  roiatresB  of  two  of  the  noblest  dwellings  of  Scot- 
land, being  successively  Duchess  of  Hamilton  and  Argyle;  and  the  sovereign 
of  the  land  even  gave  to  her  the  personal  title  (io  1 776}  of  Baroness  Hamilton, 
which,  on  the  failure  of  her  male  issue  by  the  first  marriage,  descended  to  her 
children  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  is  yet  a  title  of  the  Campbell  bouse.  John, 
fii'tb  Duke  of  Argyle,  died  at  Inverary  Castle  in  1806. 

GeobgE' William,  eldest  surviving  son,  became  the  sisth  Ddke.  He  wedded 
in  1810  Caroline' Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  wliose  previous 
union  with  Lord  Paget  (now  Marquis  of  Anglesey)  had  been  dissolved  in  the 
Scottish  courts.  His  grace  died  in  1839,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Lord  John -Douglas- Edward- Henry,  seventh  Ditkb  of  Augylk.  Hia  lordship 
long  held  a  seat  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  and  followed  generally 
the  some  political  principles  which  ha<l  caused  the  Campbell  family  ever  to  h«; 
regurded  as  a  main  pillar  of  the  Whig  party  among  the  nobles  of  Scotland. 
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"lOie  gradnal  coaceotration  of  all  ofBcinl  bosinesa  in  the  British  metropolis, 
'however,  had  long  before  shorn  the  higlieitt  northern  poerj  of  much  of  their 
imporUDoe,  and  the  abolition  of  almost  all  their  hereditary  privileges  has  greatly 
changed  their  position  even  at  home.    Once  on  a  time  a  Duke  of  Argjle  never 
could  be  anything  else  than  a  man  of  the  first  consequence ;  now-a-days,  his 
repute  and  influence  must  rest  mainly  on  his  own  pertonal  qualities  and  exer- 
tions.    The  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  here,  that  this  change  in  tho 
state  of  matters  was  inevitable,  as  well  aa  other*);  and  that  the  disadvnntn^ies 
bding  the  period  of  transition  should  be  looked  to  and  cared  for,  as  forming 
■  only  real  source  of  regret  and  trouble. 
"John,  seventh  duke  of  Argyle,  died  in  1S47,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
FfOB4)s-Uot;<iLAs,  eighth  Ddkb  and  present  inheritor  of  the  honours  and  eslates 
of  the  Camphell  chieftains.     While  Marquis  of  Lorn,  be  espoused  (in  1844) 
the  Lady  £lizBhe>h-(ieoi^na,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and 
bv  had  issue  by  that  marriage,  the  Marqcka  of  Lorn,  heir-apparent  to  the  titles 
■nd  estntes.    His  grace  was  bom  in  1 823,  and  gave  proofs  of  talent  even  before 
mpleting  his  mnjority.     He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  questions  agitating 
B  Cbun^  of  Scotland  a  few  years  ago,  and  announced  tiirough  the  presa 
IS  on  the  subject  calculated  to  command  gcncrnt  respect.     He  has  aUo 
e  expressed  his  sentiments  on  other  subjects  through  the  same  organ.    His 
1  his  acceasion  to  the  family  honours,  has  pre^uinted  himself  among  his 
a  senate,  and  there,  likewise,  has  attrscted  attention  and  attained  to 
;  but,  in  truth,  his  career  may  be  viewed  as  yet  only  commenced. 
B  is  a  Highland  prophecy  respecting  his  house,  which  may  be  mentioned 
:,  we  trust,  without  offence.     It  has  been  foretold,  it  seems,  that  all  the 
»  of  the  Campbell  line  are  to  be  renewed  in  the  first  chief  who,  in  the  hue 
khia  locks,  approaches  to  Ian  Rot  Cean  (Hed  John  the  Great).  Without  swear- 
■  faith  in  Gaelic  second-sight,  we  may  at  least  hope  that  our  own  day 
y  see  the  prophecy  fulfilled,  as  nature  has  »o  far  done  her  part  in  the  business. 
.  It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  illustrious  ofishoots  which  have  been  thrown  off 
I  the  Areyle  family,  and  of  which,  purposely,  no  notice  hna  as  yet  been  taken. 
M  greatest,  though  not  the  oldest,  is  the  Brradalbake  branch.    The  first  of 
le  Ene  was  Colin  Campbell,  second  surviving  son  of  the  first  Baron  Campbell 
f  the  family ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  great  Glenorchy  property 
''        '  an  intermarriage  of  his  ancestor  witif  an  heiress  of  the  name  of  Glen- 
ly.     Of  course  she  was  only  "  de  Glenorchy,"  or  "  of  Glenorchy,"    But  it 
indiBputable  that  Sir  Coliu  Campbell,  the  party  already  mentioned,  came,  in 
fifteenth  century,  into  possession  of  the  Glenorchy  or  fireailulhnne  estates, 
tch  the  Argyle  house  had  obtained  by  marriage  in  the  reign  of  David  IL 
It  is  very  likely  that  some  family  compact  caused  the  severment  of  the  Glen-    J 
oraby  property  from  that  of  Argyle,  or  that  the  Lord  Campbell  thought,  as  lifl   I 
jta^l  well  do,  that  bis  possessions  would  bear  a  little  division.     Be  thia  as  it  I 
■Uj,  ft  great  branch  of  the  Campbell  house  was  founded  in  the  fitleenth  cen- 
ttiry,  when  the  said  Sir  Colin  obtained  his  territorial  legacy.    It  is  related  that 
he  wedded  ore  of  the  co-heiresses  of  thp  Stewarts  of  Lorn,  and  certainly  a 
■hare  of  that  property  has  long  remained  in  the  family.     The  first  chief  of 
Breadalbane  is  said  to  have  been  married  thrice.     He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Duncan,  who  whs  acknowledged  by  the  Argyle  family  as  first  in  succession  ■ 
after  their  own  direct  line,  and  who  obtained  regal  charters  for  various  lands  I 
in  Perthshire  and  elsewhere.     He  intermarried  with  the  Douglasses  of  Angus  ' 
— a  eufiicient  proof  of  the  rising  importance  of  his  house.     From  the  close  of   ' 
the  fifteenth  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  family  continued 
to  muntun  a  high  rank  and  estimation  among  their  countrymen.     The  same 
nngnlar  success  in  tlie  world  attended  the  Breadalbane  Campbells  as  had  be- 
fore aecompanied  the  house  of  Argyle.     Their  estates,  being  chiefly  on  thA 
borders  of  the  Lowlands,  increased  constantly  and  largely  in  value  ;  and  they  I 
were  soon  the  equals,  in  point  of  wealth,  of  the  chiefs  of  Lochow.     Sir  Johit  J 
Cuuphell  of  Glenorchy  was  at  lengtli  enabled  to  lend  a  vast  sum  of  money  to 
liie  Earl  of  Caithness.     The  debts  of  that  nobleman  ere  said  to  have  risen  to 
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ftbove  a  "  million  of  merkti,"  an  amount  exceeding,  the  limes  being  consiilere^ 
even  the  million  ami  it  liulf  Blerling  raid  U>  be  due  in  our  day  by  the  Duke  rf^ 
BuckiDgliun.  I'o  Sir  John,  in  reeonipensc  for  hii  loan,  tUe  Earl  of  CaithneMi;! 
ceded  all  bis  estates,  lionoia^  ami  title*.  He  reserved  the  earldom  to  himsal^ 
merely  for  life,  and  maile  eome  other  provisional  stipulatious  for  his  widovp. 
but  when  the  Eiu-I  uf  Cailhni!ss  died  in  ISIG,  thougtr  the  crown  itbb  iiuite  will*  < 
ing  to  BSaent  to  all  that  was  required,  the  injustice  of  the  ease  proved  too  gnMM 
lo  be  permitted,  or  sanclioned,  even  by  a  Scottish  privy  council  <jf  ihe  Beren«r 
leenth  century.  The  male  heir  of  the  Sinclair  earldom  was  admitted  lo  hif ' 
undoubted  rights  in  July,  1681.  In  August,  1681,  botvevcr.  Sir  John  Carap*' 
bell  of  Glenorchy,  then  the  head  of  his  line,  was  created  Eari.  of  Brkadaii—! 
SAM,  to  which  title  was  added  that  of  Easl  op  IIoi.lani>.  on  account  of  biff  i 
marriage  with  l«dy  Mary  Rich,  daughter  of  the  uolwppy  Qobleman  of  thai 
luuue,  executed  for  his  loyalty  to  Charles  1> 

A  singular  circumstance  occurred  at  this  epoch  in  the  family  history  of  tbON 
Breadalhane  Campbelb.  The  eldest  son  of  the  first  Earl  was  passed  over  ik 
the  patent,  and  thereat  the  world  grently  wondered.  It  may  chAriiably  be  pre- 
Bumed  that  there  exieted  defectsjustifying  this  alienation  of  lionours  from  the 
true  heir ;  but  as  we  have  lately  seen,  in  the  caae  of  a  Scottish  duke,  even  such' 
a  plea  would  not  be  of  avail  now'a'd&ye.  We  refer  to  the  cose  of  the  Atbot 
&inily.  The  titles  wore  there  led  to  the  true  but  unfortunate  owner,  whoM- 
tight  thureto  waa  neitlter  disputable  nor  disputed. 

Joai«  Gampl>eII,  first  earl  of  Breadalbane,  stood  high  in  favour  with  Williani 
of  Orange  and  his  queen  Mary.  Among  other  plana  for  quieting  the  High- 
liuids,  undertaken  during  their  conjunct  reign,  the  idea  of  sending  money  tv 
paci^  the  chiefii  and  relieve  the  wants  of  the  people  was  suggested  and  adopted. 
Twelve  tliousond  pounds  sterling  were  aectinlingly  sent  to  Scotland  lor  this 
purpose ;  and.  though  we  have  never  seen  any  very  truet-worthy  evidencflr 
adduced  on  tlie  subject,  it  is  commonly  said  that  Lord  Breadalbane  wm  tha 
main  profiter  by  this  grant.  It  is  also  told  that  he  was  involved  in  the  iii&raou» 
afTair  of  Glencoe.  As  regards  the  latter  business,  however,  the  odium,  wa 
imagine,  must  rrat  mainly  with  Lord  SUdr,  and  still  more  with  the  officer  em- 
ployed by  hira  on  the  occasion.  At  least,  when  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  yna 
put  on  trial  for  this  matter,  as  he  actually  was,  by  the  Scottish  Parliament,  he 
was  acquitted,  fi'om  the  total  failure  of  adverse  testimony.  It  seems  to  UB,  in 
fact,  that  the  wretched  and  criminal  business  of  Olencoe  was  less  the  result  of 
any  positive  plan,  or  of  orders  given,  Ihiin  of  the  reckless  and  guilty  condnct  <rf' 
the  military  party  employed.  The  leader  was  a  Campbell — Campbell  of  Olear 
lyoD — and  llio  odium  fell  on  his  whole  name  and  house  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  ilemest  justice  could  well  demand.  But  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe  was  ■ 
fearful  alfair — one  ranking  in  kind  with  the  Maasacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  We 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  Highlanders  at  the  time  otten  required  re- 
preasion  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  crown  and  law;  but  if  any  man  planned 
with  deliberation  such  a  scene  of  butchery  as  that  which  look  place  in  th« 
vale  of  Glencoe,  his  name  well  merits  to  be  blotted  out  from  the  roll  and  scroU 
of  humanity.  The  Gael  might  call  for  and  even  deserve  some  check,  we  re- 
peat; but  nothing  could  or  can  justify  that  one  instance  of  murderous  treachery. 
None  of  the  numerous  private  letters  and  memoirs  of  the  time,  however,  since 
published,  present  absolute  proof  that  it  was  coolly  medilaied  by  either  Stair, 
Breadalbane,  or  any  other  ruling  men  of  Scotland  of  the  day.  They  certainly 
sent  soldiers  to  the  Highlands  to  act  with  strictness  and  severity,  but  not  to  put 
to  the  sword  at  once  men,  women,  and  babes.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  how 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Rebellions  of  1715  and  1745  fiowod  from  the  Slassacra 
of  Glencoe.  That  terrible  catastrophe,  no  doubt,  afiectcd  tlie  people  deeply, 
and  may  have  caused  much  of  the  liloodBhcd  attending  these  events.  Tlienrat 
Earl  of  Breadalbane  is  singularly  described  by  Mackay  in  his  jMemoirs.  "  It 
is  odds  if  he  live  long  enough,"  says  the  writer,  "  but  he  is  a  duke.  He  is  of 
a  fair  complexion,  and  has  the  gravity  of  a  Spaniard,  is  as  cunning  as  a  fox, 
wise  as  a  serpent,  and  slippery  ad  an  eel."     The  natural  envy  of  surrounding 
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IpU  U  the  success  in  life  of  the  grent  Campbell  family,  prompled  asaureiilly 
iBuch  of  the  feeling  here  exprewed  ;  but  it  is  easy  U>  see  that  tlie  real  source 
of  their  prosperity  lay  in  their  steady  and  undDviatinf;  adho^n  lo  the  Lowland 
government  from  llio  days  of  the  Brucetk.  The  ftrat  Karl  of  Bnutdalbaiie,  how- 
ever, showed  a  strong  desire  to  aid  the  Stewart  cause  in  1715,  and  sent  three 
hundred  of  his  men  to  join  the  ini4urgent  forces.  This  fact  is  mentioned  lo 
prove  tluit  he  did  not  diiFer  much  in  opinion  from  the  other  Highland  chiefs 
regarding  tlie  Stewart  diiimij.  ilis  lordship  bad  some  ditlit^ulty  in  eiKaping  the 
eonai-quencts  of  his  proci^^linga. 
JoHX,>ecwid  scHi  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  was  his  successor  in  the  family 
wars  and  estates.  The  fact  of  an  elder  brother  being  tilivc  was  Dot  over- 
i  fiy  the  jealous  sticklers  for  hereditary  succession  among  the  Scottish 
;  but  the  patent  of  llic  earldom  had  been  so  drawn  up,  that,  whatever  the 
e  might  he,  the  second  son  was  allowed  to  inherit  the  titles  of  the  family, 
e  eldest  son  left  no  issue,  thus  obviating  all  future  disputes.  It  is  remark- 
,le  how  many  fortunate  marriages  were  made  by  the  Breodalbane  Campbells, 
I  part  justifying  the  character  ever  borne  by  tiie  race  for  worldly  prudence, 
e  first  earl  had  wedded  Lady  Mary  Rich,  a,  co-heiress  of  the  Eurls  of  Hol- 
d,  and. the  second  earl  married  I^ady  Frances  Cavendish,  one  of  tlic  five 
■ghtera  and  eo-heiresaee  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  richest  brides  that 


e  (and  llollund)  lived  to  the  age  otnim^y,  dying  in  1752.  He  had  taken 
bis  seooad  wife  Henrietta,  daughter  of  .Sir  I^dward  Villiers,  and  sister  of 
It  Couuleas  of  Orkney  who  was  said  to  be  a  favourite  of  William  IIL  The 
ri  of  Breodalbano  had  several  children  by  (his  lady,  and,  among  others,  his 
D  Kid  heir,  John,  third  1-^rl  of  Breadulbanc?. 

JoBH,  third  earl,  played  a  part  of  some  importance  in  public  aflairs  during 
V  lifetime  of  his  sire.  He  sat  in  |>arliiiment,  held  the  ollice  of  Lord  of  the 
buiralty,  and  was  ambassador  for  a  period  Imth  to  Denmark  and  to  Russia. 
Jl  WW  also  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  Vice-admiral  of  Scotlimd  latterly, 
Eisliort,  he  shared  liberally  in  those  honours  and  umoluments  by  which  the 
gliah  sovereigns  after  the  uoion  found  it  necessary  to  conciliate  the  influen- 
I  fiuDilies  of  Scotland.  It  is  singular  enough  that  John,  third  Karl  of 
Islbane,  made  anotlier  most  promising  and  lof'iy  marriage,  like  bis  imme- 
rircs.  He  wedded,  in  1721,  Lady  Amabella  Grcry,  eldest  daughter  and 
co-hciretis  of  the  lust  Duke  of  Kent  of  the  Grey  line,  and  bearing  in  her  veins 
aoiuie  uf  the  lost  drops  of  the  Plantagenet  blood,  once  regal  in  England.  But 
by  her  the  carl  had  but  one  surviving  child,  a  daughter,  who  became  Mar- 
chionese  de  Grey,  and  carried  her  possessions  into  the  Yorko  family,  by  inier- 
Btarrying  with  its  head,  the  Earl  of  llardwicke.  That  noblemai,  again, 
chanced  to  have  but  two  daughters,  and  Eothe  younger  of  them,  who  was  united 
to  Lord  Grantham,  the  property  of  the  Greys  of  Kent  ultimately  descended. 
Her  son  is  now  Earl  de  Grey,  lately  the  Ixird-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Tlw 
l-Iarl  of  Ripon  is  also  her  son,  better  known  by  politicians  as  Pronpai'li/  Rgbin- 
Mn,  from  his  constant  assurances,  while  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the 
nation  and  its  finances  were  always  in  a  stitte  of  unequalled  proiiperity  during 
hie  leniVB  of  office.  Cobbptt,  we  believe,  an  adept  in  the  art  of  satirical  nomen- 
chsturc,  ^ed  this  name  on  Lord  Ripon. 

Both  tltc  Breadalbane  and  llardwicke  houses  thus  lost  tlte  Urge  succession 
of  tlie  Greys  of  Kent  from  the  failure  of  male  heirci.  John,  third  Earl  of 
Breadalhane,  had  issue  by  a  second  spou.se,  but  his  children  left  no  offspring, 
and  the  lilies  went  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  house,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment in  the  entail.  John  Campbell  of  Carwhin,  descended  hxim  the  second 
son  of  Sir  Robert  Campbell  of  Glenorchy,  succeeded  to  the  honours  and  estates 
of  the  Breadalbane  family.  His  line  had  branched  off  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  previously.  The  successor  in  this  case  was  John,  who,  in  1782, 
became  tourih  Earl  of  Breadalbane.  By  his  union  with  Mary  Turner,  eldest 
daughter  of  David  Gavin  of  Langtou,  he  hod  i^ue  two  daughters  and  his  heir 
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in  ihe  family  honours  and  estates,  the  present  Earl  an.l  Marqpis  of  Bbeadal- 
BANE.  The  UABQUISATG  wss  an  hoDour  bestowed  on  the  last  Earl  in  1331, 
Tvhen  the  Whig  party,  to  which  this  branch  of  the  Campbella  adhered  like 
the  Argyle  house,  came  into  power  in  the  stale.  Joh.s,  present  Marrjuia, 
born  in  1796,  wedded  in  1821  Eliukbeth,  daughter  of  George  fiaillie  of  Jervii- 
wood  and  Mellerstain,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1834.  The  heir  to  the 
Scottish  honours  and  estates  is  W.  J.  Lamb  Campbell  of  G1enfalli>ch,  descended 
from  a  third  son  of  Sir  Robert  of  Glenorchy,  the  descendants  of  whose  second 
son  are  now  in  poasession  of  the  Breadalbane  titles. 

It  is  gingular  to  mark  how  far  back  this  family  seems  fated  to  go  for  its  re- 
preaenlatives.  The  present  h^ir-anparent  belongs  lo  a  branch  which  struck 
off  from  the  main  stem  about  two  hundred  years  ago:  and  yet,  both  in  the  Ai^Ie 
and  Breadalbane  Hues,  the  mate  sucoesajon  has  gone  on  for  centuries  withottt 
actual  interruption,  a  tiling  which  has  not  occurred  in  many  other  families. 
The  two  houses  have  trembled,  as  it  were,  on  the  verge  of  extinction — or  rather, 
we  should  say,  the  union  in  one  male  heir  of  the  right  to  the  honours  and  estates 
has  appeared  precarious— but  still  they  have  found  lineal  representatives,  and 
the  Campttells  of  Argyle  and  Breadalbane  are  yet  Campbells  by  masculin 
scent,  and  have  never  once  met  a  female  heirship. 

The  Argyle  Campbells  tln'cw  off  a  branch  afterwards  elevated  to  the  peep- 
age  of  Scotland,  namely,  that  of  the  Camfbeli.s,  Earls  of  Loudogn.  Their 
line,  indeed,  struck  off  the  main  one  l>efore  the  Breadalbane  branch,  the  founder 
being  .Sir  Duncan,  son  of  Donald,  second  son  of  Colin-More,  ttie  famous  pro- 
genitor of  the  Argyle  family.  The  Loudoun  possessions  are  first  said  to  have 
been  held  by  parties  named  Iioudoun,  and  then  to  have  become,  by  roarriags, 
the  property  of  the  Cmwfords,  the  near  relatives  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  Th« 
heiress  of  tlie  Crawfords,  again,  carried  her  rights  and  estates  to  Sir  Dunces 
Campbell,  as  observed,  grandson  of  Colin-More.  What  could  be  more  oatur^ 
than  that  a  potent  cliief  like  Argyle  should  look  about  for  such-like  matches 
for  his  children  ?  That  the  blood  of  male  heirs  at  times  was  phed 
them  may  be  very  true,  but  this  fact  does  not  lessen  the  probability  of  ttlnr 
fre<iuent  occurrence  in  the  days  of  old  We  mention  this  only  to  justify  view*' 
once  more,  which  we  have  before  taken,  and  may  often  again  take.  In  thq- 
cose  of  the  Loudoun  house,  the  union  of  a  Campbell  with  the  Loudoun  atl 
Crawford  heiress  is  placed  beyond  dbpute  by  royal  chartera,  dated  at  Penny*ii 
cuik  in  1318.  Sir  Duncan  also  enjoyed  the  shciiffahip  of  Ayr  in  right  dt\ 
his  lady. 

After  a  succession  of  some  centuries  in  the  male  line,  Sir  Hugh  Camtbru; 
iraa  createil,  in  1601,  a  peer  of  Parliament  by  the  title  of  Lord  Campbell  ct 
Loudoun.  His  only  son  predeceased  him,  however,  aiid  the  title  o^  BaronesS 
Loudoun  fell  to  a  grand-daughter,  Sliii^aret,  wedded  to  Sir  John  C. 
of  Lawei'8,  a  descendant  of  the  line  of  Glenorcliy.  He  was  created  Earl  of' 
Loudoun  in  the  year  1633,  and  thus  the  titles  and  property  were  still  continued, 
in  the  Campbell  name.  His  fordsiiip  adhered  to  the  royalist  cause,  both  under- 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  XL;  and  he  was,  during  its  periods  of  ascendancy,  ad>' 
vanced  lo  the  highest  offices  in  Scotland.  When  it  sunk,  he  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life. 

Hugh,  third  Earl  of  Loudoun,  was  a  man  of  no  common  parts,  and  played 
on  imporiunt  pari  in  his  native  country,  as  an  extraordinary  Lord  of  SeBsion, 
and  in  other  cajiacities,  after  the  Revolution  of  1688.  He  acted  with  gallantry 
in  ihe  field  at  Sheriffmuir,  and  sat  as  Lord  High  Commissioner  lo  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  II- 
An  anomalous  conjunction  of  posts  he  held,  certainly,  but  quite  in  the  fashion 
of  the  times.  To  speak  tlie  truth,  however,  are  our  own  much  wiser,  when  a 
man  may  be  senator,  iield-marslml,  and  doctor  of  laws  all  at  once  ?  It  is  true 
that  the  honours  of  old  were  seldom  empty  ones  as  they  often  are  now;  and 
this  may  be  counted  a  great  step  in  advance.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Hugh,  third 
Earl  of  Loudoun,  left  behind  him  a  most  honourable  name.  He 
bv  John,  his  only  son,  in  1731.     The  fourth  Earl  of  Loudoun  w 
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tuDgnulied  is  a  soldier,  and,  indeed,  was  consiiU'red  ns  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  hisdaj.  He  served  in  the  Ki'bellionH  at  home,  iiimhi  thi*  continent  ut'Kiiro|K\ 
and  in  America,  with  distinct i(»n,  thoii;;h  n^pinied  more  us  an  excellent  nmnter 
of  the  commissariat  department,  and  as  a  pifscrvor  of  ^timmI  discipline,  than  as 
an  aefciTe  warrior  individually.  At  all  evi^its,  hr  was  eminent  in  the  British 
anniea  of  the  time. 

He  died  unmarried  in  178^,  and  was  f*iicreocled  by  James  Mi^re  Campbell 
of  Lawers,  onlj  son  of  his  uncle,  third  child  of  the  suciHid  carl.  Through  his 
grandmother,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Karl  of  (Was<r(>w  by  the  hcin*i«ri  of  tlie 
Mores  of  Rowallan,  James,  fifth  Karl  of  J^>ii<loun,  hroii^rht  into  hid  house  the 
honours  and  possessions  of  that  family,  <»nc  of  ^rcat  n«it(;  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land. The  fifth  Elarl  took  to  wife,  in  1777,  Floni  Maclcod  of  Rasay,  a  lady 
spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  Dr  Samuel  Johnson.  She  left  an  only  child,  Fj*<)KA 
Mure  CAMrBELL,  who  liecame  Countess  of  Loudoun  in  herown  ri^zht  in  1786. 
In  1804,  she  was  united  to  Francis,  Karl  of  Moira,  after wanls  Marquis  of 
Hastuios,  the  illustrious  statesman  and  soldier  who  tilled  for  a  time  the  otlice 
of  GoTomor-General  of  India,  and  otherwise  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
public  afiairs  during  the  latter  years  of  (fcor;;i'  III.  TIk*  combination  of  the 
family  honours  of  the  Loudoun-Cam))lM'lls  ami  Muivs,  with  those  of  the  Hast- 
ings mmily,  rendered  their  race  singularly  notable  for  the  accumulation  of  hi^h 
blood  in  its  prewnt  memb4;rs.  The  Karlflom  of  Iluntin^lon,  held  by  the 
Hastings  house  for  many  centuries,  was  ori«.'inaIly  a  title  of  the  junior  princes 
of  the  royal  Scottish  iiimily*  'J'he  earl  of  the  time  was  even  a  claimant  of  the 
throne  against  Bruce  and  Baliol,  and,  tlion;rh  cast  aside,  the  line  undoubtedly 
retained  in  their  veins  the  repd  bloiNl  of  Seoiland.  The  lirst  Karl  of  Moira 
wedded  the  heiress  of  the  direct  bran<*li,  ami  left  his  di<xnities  to  his.^on,  created 
Marqnia  of  Hasting:*,  and  husband  of  Floni,  countfss  of  Loudtmn.  A  multitude 
of  collateral  connections,  formed  by  the  successivi*  nobles  of  the  Ilastin^^s  name, 
led  to  the  representation  by  that  p(*er  of  many  old  Kn^^lish  houses,  as  the  llun- 
gerfordSy  Peveriis,and  others  of  note.  The  Karldom  of  lluntinffdon  itself  was 
ancressfnllj  claimed,  however,  by  amah.'  inheritor:  and  his  existing  succes>or 
thna  represents  the  famous  victim  of  Richard  III.,  Lord  ilASTiN<;s.  *' Olf 
frith  his  head  I    Now,  by  St  Paul,  1  will  not  iline  until  I  st^e  the  same!'* 

0-BOROE-AuGUSTi'H,  sccroud  Manpiis  of  llastin^rs,  wedded  another  heiress  of 
kigh  family,  Baroness  Grey  do  Hutliyn  in  her  own  ri<rht,  and  sprun<;  from  the 
line  of  the  Dukes  of  Kent,  allied  to  the  Plant ^i^^enets  by  the  female  side.  We 
hayo  made  a  calculation  on  this  subject,  which  may  surprisi*  our  readers.  It 
fegards  the  number  of  titles  in  all,  by  which  the  present  Manpjis  of  ilastin;^ 
may  claim  a  seat  among  the  [>eers  of  Britain.  lA'avin;;  the  Loudoun  and  Moira 
candoms  aside,  as  restin;r  on  Scottish  and  Irish  election,  he  has  at  least  ei^^ht 
■ereral  titles,  paternal  and  maternal,  e(mfej*red  betwixt  I3G8  and  18H3,  by  which 
he  might  urge  his  right  to  a  jdaee  as  a  stmalor  in  the  lloits^;  of  Lords.  No  doubt, 
the  llarqnisate  is  that  which  it  is  natural  for  the  family  to  use,  as  iK^ng  the 
highest.  The  second  Marquis  of  llastin«j^s,  and  seventli  Karl  of  i^oudoun,  died 
in  1844,  leaving  as  his  heir  the  pn>sent  I^>rd,  ei;rhtli  Karl  and  third  Manpiis. 
He  was  bom  in  18.'i2.  Thu  nmle  line  of  the  Campbells  of  J^udoun,  it  will  bo 
■een,  is  thus  extinguished. 

The  Campbells  of  Cawdor,  or  Cai^drr,  another  flourishing;  branch  of  the 
fiunily,  had  their  origin  in  the  nuirriage  of  Sir  .John  Campbell,  thinl  son  of  the 
second  £arl  of  Argyle,  with  the  heiivss  of  Calder  of  Calder,  in  the  sixteenth 
oentury.  It  has  been  said  that  this  was  a  marriage*  f/c  ronn. nance,  carried 
through  almost  forcibly  by  the  Argyle  hous<';  but,  stand  this  as  it  may,  a  thriv- 
ing offshoot  of  the  family  haslx^M)  the  result,  and  its  uiemU'i-s  have  attained  to 
a  high  position  in  life*  They  have  aeMpiired  large  jxissi'ssions  in  Wales,  and 
have  enjoyed  much  influence  thei*ci  ever  since.  They  have  intermarried  with 
the  noblest  houses  in  the  land,  and  so  far  have  not  h>st  the  good  fortune  of  the 
fiunily.  Nor  have  they  failed  to  show  the  family  talents  an«l  acuteness.  For 
two  generations  the  heads  of  the  line,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  occupied  con- 
aideiable  offices  in  the  state,  and  in  the  year  178G,  Joun  Campbell  was  created 
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Baboh  Cawdok.  The  Easldom  of  CAwrou  wgB  confeirod  on  his  son  in 
1827,  «nd  he  has  issue  to  inherit  hia  honourB.  The  present  heir-apparent, 
Viscoinrr  Emltn,  was  born  in  1817,  and  wedded  Sarah,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Cavendish,  in  IS42. 

Another  Cvnpbell  peerage  ha«  been  created  of  late  dajs.  Johr  Caxtbelu 
son  of  an  eminent  minister  (Dr  George  Campbell)  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
bas  been  raised  to  the  high  position  of  a  peer  of  the  British  realm,  receiving 
his  title  of  Lord  Campbeli.  in  1836.  He  had  served  in  the  legal  offices  of 
Bolicitor-GknenJ  and  Attorney- General  of  England,  as  well  as  in  the  poet  of 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  for  a  lime.  His  elevation  in  life  is  mont  honourable 
to  himself;  and  he  is  now  (in  1848)  a  member  of  the  Russell  admin iatration. 
The  later  hours  of  leisure  of  Lord  Campbell  have  been  worthily  devoted  to  lite- 
rature, the  history  of  the  past  Ixird-Chancellors  of  England  constituting  the 
peculiar  object  of  his  labours.  Sonnd,  solid  facts  form  the  materiab  in  which  he 
deals  I  but  he  himself  would  not,  we  imagine,  lay  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
man  of  brilliant  literary  genius.  Such  parties  as  Brougham  and  Macanlay 
have  wielded  the  pen  almost  uninterruptedly  from  boylMod ;  Lord  Campb«dl 
has  only  taken  it  up  as  a  solace  to  bis  later  years,  and  the  produce  thereof  does 
turn  honour. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  almost  every  house  of  note  in  Scotland  has  under- 
gone forfeitures  repeatedly,  whereas  the  Csmpbelle  have  but  been  stripped  of 
their  honours  in  the  cases  of  the  two  peers  who  died  on  the  scaffiild.  This 
circumstance  certainly  confirms  the  idea  that  they  are  a  long-sighted,  or  per- 
bapfl  a  lucky  generation,  to  use  common  terms. 

Pages  on  pages  might  be  expended  on  the  minor  branches  of  the  CAvntiu, 
itouse,  and  the  list  still  be  defective.  For  esample,  the  roll  of  Niabet,  made 
up  St  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and  needing  now  both  additions  and  cur- 
tailments,  includes,  besides  the  Argyle,  Loudoun,  Breadalbane,  and  Cawdor 
branches,  the  offshoots  of  Ceesnock,  Abenichiil,  Glenlyon,  Lochnell,  Monsie, 
Gargunnock,  Succoth,  BIythswood,  Gienfalloch,  Mochaster,  Ardkinglass, 
Ardintenny,  and  others,  to  whom  should  be  added  at  this  day  many  familiea 
akin  to  one  or  other  of  these  stems,  as  Stonetield,  Shawfield,  Dunstafiiiage, 
Glensaddel,  and  so  on.  The  Macarthur- Campbells  of  Strachur,  as  remarked 
before,  have  claimed  the  chieftainship;  but  the  main  proof  adduced  ia,  that 
they  specially  held  their  lands  of  the  crown.  The  gentry  of  the  Campb^  name 
are  decidedly  the  most  numerous,  on  the  whole,  in  Scotland,  if  the  clan  be  not 
indeed  the  largest.  But,  as  has  been  before  observed,  the  great  power  of  tli« 
chiefs  called  into  their  ranks,  nominaNy,  many  other  families  besides  the  real 
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Amu.   As  for  the  majority  of  hcniMic  bearings,  tliey  are  plainly  attempts  made 
by  the  later  Kings-at-Arms,  either  to  mark  a  pi*cnliar  event  in  tlio  story  of  the 
frnmilj  oonoemed,  or  to  pun  on  the  family  name.     The  "  two  peasants  with  their 
yokes"  of  the  Uaysi  for  insUnce,  point  to  the  old  story  of  the  Battle  of  Lun- 
cmity,  though  it  is  now  clearly  understood  that  tlie  origin  ascribed  by  that  tra 
ditaon  to  the  house  is  utterly  fictitious.     Then,  again,  the  Trotters  take  the 
iialf-buighable  emblem  in  their  arms  of  a  "  tn)t  ting-horse,"  witli  the  motto  of 
*•  Slowly  Onwards  "  (Festifia  Unte) ;  while  tlie  Justice  family  take  a  sword  and 
■calfl%  and  the  Buntings  show  the  device  of  a  bunting.     It  is  plain,  in  short, 
that  these,  and  other  cases  of  what  is  called  Canting  Heraldry,  are  generally 
the  products  of  heralds  in  times  later  than  those  which  saw  the  families  found- 
ed.   This  satiject  nuiy  be  adverted  to  again.     In  the  meantime,  in  closing  the 
Camybell  history,  the  arms  of  the  fundamental  line,  the  house  of  Akgyls,  must 
be  given  solely,  it  being   understood  that  they  agree  in  the   main   points 
vith  the  anns  of  the  branch-divisions,  though  sometimes  differing  in  the 
mottoes.     The  Campbells  of  Loudoun  take  the  motto  of  "I  bide  my  time,"  and 
that  of  Breadalbane,  as  stated,  is  "  Follow  me."     All  have  the  Oared  Galley. 
John,  Dake  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich,  had  his  arms,  apart  from  the  insignia  of 
his  station,  recorded,  as  subsequently  given,  according  to  Nisbet.     There  have 
been  many  changes,  but  we  prefer  tlie  old  way. 

The  Tabtans  of  the  Campbell  clan  merit  a  special  word  of  notice.     It  was 
befine  nmarked,  that  the  form  of  the  Gaelic  garb  was  certainly  of  great  anti* 
quitj,  the  kilt  or  philabeg  being  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  first  covering 
i; '.-?•.  \j  Buntal  man  everywhere,  since  Adam  and  Eve  wore  the  aprons  of  leaves. 
The  neero's  bandage  round  the  loins  is  but  a  primitive  phihibeg.    The  remark- 
able pcant  connected  with  the  dress  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  is  that  they 
retained  it  so  long,  though  inhabiting  a  cold  clime.    It  has  its  advantages,  how- 
ever, beyond  question,  leaving  the  wearers  free  as  the  wild-deer  in  their  move- 
mentsi  and  so  long  as  men  liverl  much  on  the  produce  of  hunting  and  fishing; 
and  did  not  depend  on  agriculture,  this  circumstance  would  largely  counter- 
halanrie  the  chilliness  and  nudity  of  the  attire.     Our  impression  regarding  the 
fixst  employment  of  Tartans  has  been  already  stated.    It  was  observed  that  the 
tna  of  divenified  colours  was  probably  a  very  ancient  one  among  the  Gael; 
and  that  the  chiefs  also,  in  all  likeliliood,  would  be  the  first  to  assume  distinc- 
tive hoes  and  badges  at  a  very  early  i)eriod.    The  adoption  of  peculiar  Tartans 
by  entke  clans,  however,  ap|>eared  to  us  to  be  referable,  it  was  stated,  to  a 
war  9fiochm     The  civil  wars  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  Prmce  Charles-Edward 
were  pointed  to  as  prol>able  sources  of  the  custom  of  wearing  distinct  Clan- 
Tartans.     Pride,  prudence,  and  utility  alike  dictated  their  adoption  in  these 
distnrbed  times.     Our  views  are  strongly  confirmed  when  we  find  the  first 
Begiment  of  Highlanders,  formally  enlisted  for  the  public  service,  to  have  been 
attired  in  what  assuredly  was  the  fundamental  Tartan-set  of  all,  and  which  is 
DMilj  the  same  with  that  of  the  Campbells,  as  now  worn.    The  regiment  alluded 
to  is  of  course  the  famous  one  first  known  as  the  Black  Watch,  and  finally 
renowned  on  many  a  bloody  field  of  battle  as  the  gallant  Forty- Second.   Their 
original  name  of  the  ^^  Black  Watoh"  arose  from  the  tints  of  their  Tartans,  in 
which  Black  and  Green  predominated,  as  they  yet  do  in  those  of  the  Campbells. 
The  nugority  of  the  western  tribes,  traceable  all  to  one  source,  according  to  the 
opinions  here  already  expressed,  adopted  nearly  the  same  colours;  and,  indeed, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  distinctions  now  perceivable  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  adoption.    The  Black  Watch  Tartan  can  easily  be  recognised, 
^^an  experienced  eye,  as  containing  all  the  really  fundamental  parts  of  every 
variety  of  that  species  of  garb.   This  may,  indeed,  be  seen  on  close  examination 
by  any  one.    The  difference  of  hues,  and  the  intermingling  lines  and  divisions, 
appear  to  be  a  later  addition  to  the  Tartans  of  the  separate  tribes;  and,  if  we 
Imveooneluded  aright,  they  should  be  ascribed  to  the  era  of  the  later  Rebellions. 

The  Black  Watoh  was  composed  of  several  clans,  and  originated  mainly  in 
ft  wish  to  employ  usefully  the  Whig  Highlanders,  or  those  adhering  to  the 
Hanoverian  house,  after  Mar's  insurrection.    The  Campbells  shared  largely  in 
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the  enteiprise,  nlthoiigh  the  Jieicvilan  Dhi,  as  the  Gael  named  ide  troop,  em- 
braced ollicurs  Hnil  men  of  many  clans.  Six  compiiniea  of  the  Watch  were 
formed  about  1730;  and  John,  Eiiri  of  Crawtbrd  and  Lindsay,  was  their  first 
coIoDel.  Monro  of  Foulis,  Cohiohoun  of  Lum,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  anti- 
Jacotnte  families,  were  among  tlie  otiicere,  with  a  number  of  Campbells.  All 
concerned  were  contented,  be  it  noted,  to  wear  the  same  Tartans.  It  is 
Bcarcelj  necessary  to  point  to  the  brilliant  services  of  this  regiment  op  to  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  Inst  great  European  wars.  But  one  thing  may  be  adverted 
to;  and  that  b  the  superior  conduct,  generally,  of  the  non-commissioned  otfieers 
ftnd  men  of  the  corps  throughout  their  arduous  trials,  not  to  speak  of  the  merits 
of  the  leaders  or  officers  of  the  boily.  Several  of  the  former  class  hare  even 
recorded  their  experiences,  taking  lo  the^en  after  the  sword.  By  such  parties 
(and  we  would  especially  name  among  them  Serjeant  James  Anton)  pictures  of 
the  Peninsular  and  Belgian  campaigns  have  been  given,  having  nil  the  force 
that  might  be  expected  from  the  accounts  of  actual  sharers  io  and  eye-witnesses 
of  the  contests  where  they  behaved  so  bravely.  Serjeant  Anton  was  long  in  the 
Forty-Second  Highlanders;  and,  did  space  [>erinit,  some  of  his  vivid  descrip- 
tions might  usefully  he  transferred  to  these  pages. 

The  Campbelld,  being  always  looked  to  as  one  of  the  most  loysf  Whig  clans, 
not  only  gave  numerous  members  to  the  ranks  of  the  Black  Watch,  but  formei) 
varions  other  regiments  from  time  to  time,  Regular  and  Fencible.  It  mattei-ed 
not  what  name  they  bore,  however;  the  corps  came  always  to  be  employed  il) 
the  end  as  the  country  needed  tliem,  at  home  or  abroad.  The  Gael  stood  out 
bitterly  in  some  oases  against  the  fiat  of  expatriation;  and  the"  wild  Macraes" 
of  the  country  of  Caberfiie{SeHlortli)  actually  seized  and  encampeilon  Arthur's 
Seat  in  1778,  when  brought  to  Leith  for  the  purpose  of  emiwrkation  for  foreign 
service.  They  could  not  find  ex|>atriutiun  "in  their  bond;"  and  it  was  with 
difficalty  that  they  were  brought  to  consent  to  go  abroad.  They  deefned  them* 
selves  raised  simply  to  be  another  "  Watch"  at  home,  like  the  Black  Watch. 
The  Loudoun  Highlanders;  Keith's  and  Campbell's  Highlanders  (Eighty- 
Seventh  and  Eighty- Eighth  of  the  line);  the  two  regimenla  of  Ai^-le  High- 
landers (Seventy -Fourth  and  Ninety-Eighth);  with  nearly  half-a-dozen  of 
Fencible  corps,  were  raised  mainly  among  the  varions  branches  of  the  Casiphetl 
clan,  by  the  houses  of  Argyle,  Breadalbane,  and  Loudoun.  Their  several 
positions  and  names,  of  course,  have  now  undergone  alterations,  though  the  re- 
giments wearing  the  Tartan  form  still  a  marked  division  of  the  British  army. 
No  soldiers  in  the  world  have  showli  more  unchanging  bravery  than  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland.     Tliey  are  men  that  only  require  >i  chief  whom  they  trust 
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CLAX  MACFAKLANK. 

■  The  origin  of  the  siirnnme  of  !>rA<"F.\iu.Axi:,  Imt  for  a  knowl«Mlge  of 
the  system  of  Ga<»lic  nuiiirnclatiir(%  wouM  n[)iM*ar  almost  riiliciilous  to  the 
majority  of  ordinary  observors.  Thf»  Mac  is  a  simple  matter,  but  how 
is  Bartholomew  to  Ik»  cliaiijre<l  into  Farlane?  Certainly,  the  wonls  look 
disBlmilar  to  a  striking  degivi*;  an<l  yet,  aeconlin":  to  the  Ijest  authorities, 
Farlane  is  nothing  else  than  liartliolornew.  Bartholomew  eauie  first,  it  is 
said,  to  be  altered  into  Bartlutlom  or  liartolan,  whenee  rame  in  time  Parian, 
Pharlane,  and,  lastly,  Farlane.  'J'his  sort  of  pi-ojrn'ssion  in  tlici  si^lling  of  a 
name  is  singular;  and  still  it  is  the  In-st  account  that  can  h(»  j)rocured  in  the 
case.  Macbartholomew  has  really  turned,  in  appeanin<u*,  into  Macfarlane, 
through  the  peculiar  mofle  of  utleranc-e  of  the  Gael.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
immediate  origin  of  the  Macfarlane  family  is  s<*areely  capable  of  doubt  or  ques- 
tioa.  They  came  from  tlie  «rrcat  Lennox  Iiousi' — <.)ne  plante«l  originally  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  and  referivfl  by  various  writei*s  to  an  i?arly  section  of  the 
western  or  Irish  Celts.  Be  it  obs<*rved  that  wc  allude  to  tlu^  Jirst  J^nnox 
house,  and  not  to  the  various  lines  of  Stewarts,  who  siu'ci»ssively  obtained  the 
old  estates  and  honours,  but  whose*  latter  inhi*ritants  have  k(?i>t  not  a  particle  of 
them  up  to  this  day.  They  have  bei-n  providi'd  for  otherwise,  as  '*  the  desti- 
nies have  decreed."  The  present  Duke  of  Jy<'nnox  (Kiehmond  in  England,  and 
descended  from  a  natural  son  of  Charles  II.)  is  not  only  the  poss<»ssor  of  a  noble 
paternal  estate  in  the  south,  but  is,  through  his  mother,  the  lord  of  almost  all 
tJie  splendid  properties  of  the  Gordons,  tin;  "  e<K*ks,*'  as  they  were  long  called, 
"of  the  North." 

The  old  family  name  of  Jx*nnox  or  Levcnax  was  merely  local,  obviously  bcj- 
ing  derived  from  the  district  watcre<l  by  the  Leven.  From  Alwyn,  sticond 
Earl  of  the  original  house,  desi-ended  the  father  of  the  fu'st  Macfarlane.  If  the 
main  line  of  the  chief**  was  not  Celti<',  it  s<'<'ms  pretty  clear,  from  all  known 
circumstances,  that  the  Lennox  clan,  ;rcneraiiy,  were  of  the  Gael  or  Celt«  of 
Ireland.  The  first  Lord  of  th<*  Lennox,  certainly,  has  Ik'Cu  reierred  to  a  dil- 
ferent  stem.  He  is  mentione<l  in  the  reijrii  of  Kinj;  David  I.;  and  s<iveral 
charters  yet  exist,  bearing  his  name  rithcr  as  a  princi[»al  or  as  a  witness.  It 
is  stated  that  he  waA  a  Saxon  nc»ble,  rl riven  by  William  the  Conqueror  from 
Northumberland  ;  that  he  bore  tiie  nanu*  of  Archillus  (a Latinised  term);  and 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  first  and  true  lonlly  line  oi"  Lennox.  The  sup- 
position is  assuredly  not  incompatible  with  other  known  events  and  practii'cs 
of  the  age.  We  have  already  pointi'd  out,  and  may  yet  have  fre(iueni  occasion 
for  the  repetition  of  the  r<^mark,  that  tiic  early  kinjrs  of  Scotland  weixj  forced  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  st^el-clad  kni;rljt'«  of  the  south  a;rainst  the  restless  and 
active  Celts  of  the  north  and  north-west;  and  that  the  }(»ungor  sons  of  the 
Norman  and  Saxon  nobility  thou;rht  the  call  (piite  i>rovi<lentlal,  as  it  were,  the 
lands  of  the  vanquished  lyin;^  before  them  in  i»rospective  as  the  ultimate  i*e- 
ward.  Archillus,  then,  may  really  have;  been  a  southern  baron  endowed,  as  the 
common  story  runs,  with  tln^  Lennox  territory  by  the  Lowland  monarch  whom 
he  aided;  and  it  scarcely  contiov<?rts  that  conclusion,  to  find  some  of  his  im- 
mediate posterity  called  by  the  Con-lie  name  of  "  Macarchill."  Settling  in  the 
domains  of  the  primitive  (lael,  he  and  such  as  he  soon  bi-came  almost  wholly 
Gaelic  themselves,  of  nc.'cessity,  by  language,  nanu;,  and  in  blood.  Who  was 
ever  more  thoroughly  Highland,  in  soul  and  bo<ly,  than  the  last  Simon  Lord 
Lovat  ?  And  yet  he  owned,  and  (claimed  descent  from  a  Norman  family.  There 
is  no  disgrace  to  the  Gael  involvtMl  in  the  adFiiission  that  th<»  Lowland  monarchy 
was  too  strong  for  them  iji  early  days;  and  that  they  had  again  and  again  to 
accept  the  chiefs  set  over  them  by  the  successful  and  dominant  authority  of  the 
general  country. 

On  the  whole,  however,  this  queption  of  tlu'  origin  of  the  Lennox  family 
(which  involves,  of  course,  the  JMacfarhnu'  deseint),  nnist  Ik*,  looked  on  vla 
doubtfuL     Ai'chil  is  even  most  suspiciously  like  Argyle;  and  a  Dominus  de 
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Arcliil  is  wondcrfLilly  akin  to  a  Dominus  de  Argjie.  Wliat  can  one  really  ctot' 
in  such  cases  but  judge  by  pnibabililits?  Here  ihcy  are  so  bolanceU,  that  a  d^' 
cision  is  a  matter  ot'  ineuperable  diliiculty — that  w,  as  regards  the  Drigin  of  thsi 
first  of  the  Lords  of  Lennox.  Fain  would  we  give  to  the  present  Gael  tw 
etearest  possible  account  of  the  foundation  of  their  houses,  but  histtnj  aod  tn*' 
dition  are  so  often  al  variance  in  these  casos^  that  much  must  be  Leil  in  duln 
The  wide-sprt'iuling  cousitiry  of  Highland  families  has  long  been  a  joke  amoog 
ns;  but,  truly,  any  one  attempting  to  trace  their  genealogical  annals  will  find 
it  to  be  DO  j<ie  in  regard  of  his  own  laboars.  IfC'clla,  the  first  I.eimoxee,  il 
nay  only  be  remarked,  seem  to  be  traceable  to  llic  Irish  sU>ck  by  various  cir* 
eumstances.  For  instance,  they  honoured  St  Pnti'ii'k  particularly,  and  fuundei 
the  old  Church  of  Kilpatrick. 

£nough,  for  the  present,  of  generalising.  It  was  tlje  second  Eari  of  Lennox, 
trom  whom  sprung  the  first  >f  ocfarlane,  a  fourth  son,  and  designed  Gilchrist  of 
Arrochar,  a  property  retained  for  many  generations  by  the  family.  He  was 
bom  about  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  Though  the  Macfarlanes  wen 
male  heirs,  other  descendants  of  the  Lennoxes,  and  not  they,  battled  stoutly  for 
their  presumed  rights,  when  the  main  line  failed  in  point  of  direct  miUe  off- 
spring. The  Haldancs  ol'  Glcni^agles,  a  moat  honourable  housa  autong  the 
Scottish  gentry,  and  the  Napiers,  even  gained  on  nppeal  some  part  of  the  Len- 
nox possessions,  as  spriiiging  from  ladies  of  the  line.  The  Slowtrt^,  t' 
Buoc«asful  opponents,  had  a.  claim  only  by  a  younger  daughter.  The  IlatdL 
ai-e  now  rcprescDted  by  the  family  of  Adniirml  Lord  Duaean,  who  tnarried 
heiress  of  Gleneaglcs,  and  whose  son  has  been  raised  in  the  peerage  to  the 
of  Eiarl  of  Camperdown  and  Gleneagles.  A  gentkman  named  Lennox,  how* 
ever,  put  in  a  claim,  even  so  late  as  the  end  of  lust  century,  to  the  ancient  Lea* 
nox  earldom,  but  failed  to  prove  his  righta.  We  need  scarcely  repeat,  that  llw 
descendant  of  a  natural  son  of  Charles  II.  is  now  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  takes 
the  family  name  of  Lennox. 

It  was  in  1373,  tliat  the  MacfarUne  of  the  day  was  left  male  repreaent«liv» 
of  the  Lennoxes  by  the  death  of  Donald,  sixth  Earl,  but  shared  not  in  the  pc** 
sessions  or  titles.  It  is  obd ally  held  that  agreat-grondaonof  Gilchrisl>the&nt 
who  branched  ofi*  from  the  Lcnnox-trec,  was  the  party  who  gave  a  nane  to  iha 
clan,  being  called  Bartholomew,  and  having  that  ap{>ellaltoB  changed  by  th« 
Gael  Anally  into  Forlaiie,  as  already  remarked.  The  clan  who  assumca  tbB 
name  were  never  very  potent  separately,  and  undoubtedly  included  many 
bers  not  of  the  house  by  blood;  hut  they  were  rcprcswd,  and  partly  dispersedt 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  Stewarts,  when  that  mem 
became  Earls  of  Lennox.  Uefoni  a  house  so  favoured,  the  ftlacfarlanes  couU 
not  keep  their  ground,  much  less  make  their  claims  effectively  heard,  had  thej 
tried  to  do  so.  The  matter  seems  to  have  been  so  far  soldered  up  by  a  mar- 
riage betwixt  someone  or  otberof  the  female  Stewarts  and  the  Laird  of  Macfar- 
lane ;  so  that  the  latter  retained  his  laxtds  of  Arroeliar  in  peace.  Thenceforward 
— that  is  to  say,  from  about  the  fifteenth  century  downwards — tlie  chiefs  of  the 
chm  weve  strenuous  friends  of  the  new  Lords  ot  Lennox.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  battle  of  Longside,  they  fought  against  Queen  Mary,  and  attained  togreiNt 
distinction  in  that  combat.  No  historian  has  failed  to  mention  the  peculiar 
Tolour  displayed  then  and  there,  by  tlie  chief  of  the  Macfarlanes  witi  hia 
three  or  four  hundred  followers.  "  lu  the  hottest  brunt  of  the  Sght  (saya  Hot 
linahed)  he  came  in  with  friends  and  countrymen,  and  so  manfully  gave  in  upon 
the  fiank  of  the  queen's  people,  that  be  was  a  great  cause  of  disordering  them." 
It  is  further  said,  that  the  "  valiancy"  of  the  tliicf  "  stood  the  Regent's  par^ 
in  great  stead."  The  Regent  Alurray  gave  them  an  addition  to  their  arms  m 
their  pains,  but  we  hear  of  no  more  substantial  reward  being  granted.  The 
explanation  of  their  being  found- fighting  against  Mury  is,  tliat  her  infant  soii» 
whose  rights  the  Regent  professed  to  uphold,  was  the  true  heir  of  the  Stewarts 
of  Lennox,  to  which  house  they  were  attached.  No  doubt,  Mary  was  also  k 
Stewart,  but  one  not  so  closely  connected  with  the  lioo  of  Leunox  as  her  owa  . 
child,  the  son  of  Henry  Damley.  . 
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The  MAcfarlane  Clan,  fixed  permanently  in  the  Arrochar  possessions,  retained 
them  for  a  lengthened  period.  The  Luirds  of  the  hoiue  were  numerous,  ever 
so  nuuiT  as  twenty- three  in  succesz^ion  beinj;  reckoned  up.  The  last  direct 
Maefivume  of  Macfarlane  emi<;rated,  it  is  usually  understood,  to  North  America 
ia  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  No  doubt,  many  lineal  mule  de- 
seendants  of  the  house  still  live  near  to  the  region  of  their  sires,  and  still  more 
of  them  elsewhere;  but  when  the  main  stem  fails,  or  losi>s  its  ])ow(>rand  pos- 
sessions, a  degree  of  obscurity  is  unifurnily  thrown  t-re  Ion;?  over  the  true  claim- 
ants of  the  chiefship.  In  ]iurke*s  work  on  the  '' Landed  GtMiti-y,"  the  right  to 
the  headship  of  the  Clan  Macfarlane  is  itssigned  to  Henry  Lawes  Macfarlane 
of  Hontstown  House,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  Ireland.  This  branch  struck 
oiTfrom  the  stock  of  the  Lairds  in  the  time  of  James  VII.,  to  whom  the  elder 

Srtions  of  the  house  adhered,  so  giving  a  fatal  blow  to  their  own  fortunes. 
aleohop  first  of  the  line  of  lluntstown,  was  too  young  at  the  time  to  become 
so  mueh  involved  as  his  seniors,  and  was  employed  in  the  government  service 
diplomaticallj  by  the  successors  of  the  last  James.  lie  was  so  successful  in 
life  as  to  be  enabled  to  buy  a  considerable  Irish  ])i*o[K>rty,  now  held  by  his 
grandson,  the  gentleman  alrea<ly  named,  who  was  born  in  17^)7. 

This  branch,  as  observed,  lays  claim  to  the  ehiefdomof  the  Clan  Macfarlane, 
and  their  origin  is,  we  believe,  not  to  be  disputed.  Dut  whether  the  American 
line,  certainly  the  fundamental  one,  be  or  be  not  extinct,  may  be  open  to  ques- 
tion. There  are  also  eadet -offshoots  still  holding  lands  in  Scotland,  who  may 
imagine  their  own  pretensions  to  be  preferable.  Buchanan  of  Auchmar  names 
various  estated  gentlemen  as  residing  around  An'ochar,  which  the  chiefs  still 
held  at  the  beginning  of  tlio  eighteenth  century ;  but  his  account  would  only 
appl/  very  partially  in  our  day.  lie  also  tells  us,  that  families  who  assumed 
Md  jet  bear  the  names  of  Macallan,  Macnair,  Macerraclicr,  Mac  waiter,  Mac- 
william,  Macandrew,  Macniter,  Maeinstalker,  Parian,  Farlane,  Kinnieson,  and 
half  a  docen  others,  arc  pure  Maciarlanes;  and  to  these  he  also  adds  certain 
septs  of  the  Mackinlays,  as  well  as  some  even  of  the  Smiths  and  Millers.  Cer- 
tainly, one  or  two  famili(is  so  named  may  n^ally  have  branched  off  from  the 
Maemrlanes,  but  it  is  plain  that  a  successful  Gaelic  warrior  or  leader  of  the  name 
of  Anan,  Walter,  or  William,  whatever  might  l>e  his  own  paternal  tribe,  fre- 
qventlj  and  almost  habitually  had  his  iirst  name  adopted  by  the  {posterity  to 
whom  he  led  his  acquired  possessions.  The  **  Mac  "  branches  created  in  such 
a  war  by  such  a  vast  sept  tis  the  Macdonalds  must  have  been  very  numerous, 
and  indeed  we  know  that  they  wen.'.  To  ascribe  so  many  to  the  Macfarlanes, 
as  Aaehmar  has  done,  seems  unaccordant  with  prolmbility,  the  clan  never  hav- 
iagbeen  among  the  larger  ones,  in  }K>int  of  numl)ers  or  influence. 

The  Macfarlanes  of  '*  Clachbuy,  Glenfroon,  Mackroy,  Dummanich  (in  Ire- 
kiid)y  Tullichintaul,  Finiiart,  Gortan,  Ballagan,  Kirktoun,  and  Merkinch,^ 
are  mentioned  among  the  families  existing  during  last  century  in  the  shires  of 
Dumharton,  Perth,  Stirling,  and  Argyle ;  but  time  must  have  made  many 
changes  in  these  respects,  and  new  *^  land-nmrks,"  in  the  old  impressive  phra- 
seology,  must  have  taken  place  of  the  ancient  ones. 

With  Mr  Skene's  words  relative  to  an  eminent  scion  of  the  Clan  Macfarlane, 
we  may  now  come  to  a  close.  lie  says,  '*  It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Macfarlanes  without  alluding  to  the  eminent  auti- 
qoaiy,  Walter  Macfarlane,  of  that  ilk,  who  is  a-?  celebniited  among  historians 
as  the  indefatigable  collector  of  the  ancient  records  of  the  country,  as  his  an- 
cestma  had  been  among  the  other  Highland  chiefs  for  their  prowess  in  the  field. 
The  most  extensive  and  valuable  collections  which  his  industry  has  been  the 
means  of  preserving,  form  the  best  monument  to  his  memory;  and  as  long  as 
the  existenee  of  the  ancient  records  of  the  country,  or  a  knowledge  of  its  ancient 
history,  remain  an  object  of  interest  to  any  Scotsman,  the  name  of  Macfarlane 
will  be  handed  down  as  one  of  it^  iK'nefactors.  The  family  itself,  however,  is 
now  neariy  extinct,  after  having  held  their  original  lauds  for  a  period  of  six 
hundred  years." 

The  lands  of  Arrochar,  occupied  by  more  than  twenty  generations  of  the 
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Macfiirlanes,  lie  on  the  upper  ani]  western  ahores  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  ti  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  Loch  Long.     The  territory  is  of  small  extent. 

The  Arms  of  the  Mucfarlanes  have  been  already  alluded  to.  Thej  at  least 
received  an  honourable  augmentation  in  oonoequence  of  the  services  of  tbo 
ohtef  at  the  battle  of  Langiside.  As  acting  for  King  James  VI.,  then  a  minor, 
he  was  empowered  to  eurry  the  following  armorial  bearings.  (The  war-cry  ot 
the  clan,  it  may  first  be  mentioned,  was  Lochdoy,') 

ARMS  OF  MACFARLANE. 

Ar^nl,  a  Snltter  wsTed  and  oanlancd  with  four  Rusbb,  gulM  (being  Iha  origfaml  bearing* 
of  tbe  Leiiiioxeti). 
SuppoRTBis.  Two  HighUuididca  in  their  native  garbs,  armed  with  tjrawl-iword*  and  Imwa 

Cam.  A  demi-fldvage,  holding  a  slioaf  of  arrowa  in  llis  right  hiinil,  and  pointing  witb  his 
Wl  to  an  imperial  ennvn. 
Htnto.  This  I'll  defend. 
Badqb,  Cloudburry  Buab. 


THE  CLAN  MAGLBOD. 

The  desire  to  notice  in  this  history  the  elans  of  the  west  of  Scotland  and  the 
Hebrides  in  a  (."ertain  order  of  succession,  lends  us  to  include  here  the  Clan 
Macleud.  They  held  lands  on  the  northern  mainland,  certainly,  but  were 
chiefly  isleamen.  It  has  been  long  asserted  that  this  tribe  derived  their  name 
and  descent  fVom  the  Norwegians ;  and  many  parties  yet  believe  such  to  be  the 
truth.  At  the  riak  of  giving  the  reader  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  onr  fre- 
quent expressions  of  dubiety  regarding  the  ancestry  of  tlie  Highland  clans  of 
Scotland,  we  must  here  again  say,  that  the  origin  ot  the  Macleods  is  as  yet  un- 
determined. Uur  own  opinion  certainly  is,  that  the  race  ia  Norwegian ;  or, 
rather,  that  the  chiefs  at  least  spring  from  the  Norsemen,  who  so  long  ruled  in 
the  western  isles.  Various  circumstances  lead  us  to  this  conclusion,  which  is 
that  usually  adopted  by  the  tribe  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  the  chieftains 
are  found  hearing  pure  Norse  names,  such  as  Torquil,  Norman,  and  Tormod, 
at  the  very  flrst  moment  of  their  appearance  in  authentic  history.  This  fact  is 
not  observable  in  relation  to  almost  any  of  the  surrounding  clans,  if  in  any  other 
instance  at  ail.  And  can  it  be  wondered  at  on  the  whale,  if,  after  a  tenure  of 
the  Hebrides  for  several  centuries,  some  families  of  the  northern  race  should 
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DotMcliAy  B8  the  Gael  sp<'Il  niid  prolioiiiKM'  t)i('  u])])(^11>ition.  Tiu*  point  of*  ortho^ 
prniphj  IB  not  now  worth  dis(Mi>»sin;r.  With  retcnMico  to  tlu?  es|w'ci«l  trilw  to 
which  they  owe  their  iles»cent,  X\w  old  story  mnmiis  to  W*  the  correct  one  ;  naincly, 
that  they  formed  a  Miction  of  the  wt'st<.Tn  CV'hi<;  trilM*s  of  the  coasts,  which  had 
tnadeits  way  into  the  more  centnil  hinds,  »ii<l  founthMl  tlien^  ])ermnnctit  colo>> 
nies.  The  people  on  whom  they  intruded  wen^  mainly  of  their  own  race  and 
blood,  Pictish  or  Scottish  ;  and,  tlion<rh  t<MniM»rary  interests  migiit  be  subverted 
by  such  incursions,  the  most  of  them  ainal<rtimat('d  qui<>tly  in  tlic  end  into  one 
puople.  We  l*e|)eat,  that  the  story  which  ^^ivcs  to  the  first  of  the  chiefs  (at  least) 
of  the  Robertsons  a  Macdcmahl  ori^rin,  is  the  most  feasible  yet  produced.  We 
would  avoid  giving  offence,  but,  really  is  not  *'  Fat  Duncan,"  as  the  founder  wa8 
called,  on  the  whole,  well  represented  by  some  of  his  descendants  in  these  days  P 
They  are  jolly  and  lusty  men  iti  Innly  gem»rally,  as  any  observer  may  notice. 
Examples,  however,  like  eom|Hirisons,  ai'c  "  odorous,"  thoutrh,  in  this  instance, 
Buch  physical  chanicteristics  only  prove  the  purity  of  clan-descent. 

There  unquestionably  exist  doubts  about  the  derivation  of  the  Rolx?rts<ms 
from  the  Macdonalds ;  but  the  fact  of  their  acquiring  large  passessions  at  so 
early  a  period  in  Athol,  seeins  to  be  decisive  of  their  descent  from  some  great 
and  strong  house  among  the  we^ttTU  Celts.  And  wliat  house  was  more  able  so 
to  endow  its  scions  tium  tiiat  of  Somerle<1,  wh(>s<!  heads  were  the  kings  of  the 
west  of  Scotland  ?  The  .Somerle*!  or  jVIacdonaM  iM)wer,  moreover,  extended  into 
Athol  beyond  all  question  ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  have  1>een  almost  the 
sole  power  which  could  so  have  planted  there  one  of  its  oflshoots,  apart  from 
the  regal  authority.  Ac(*ordingly,  though  Duncan  may  not  have  l>een  the  son 
of  Angus  Mor  (Macdonald),  a  natural  son  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  as  has  been 
commonly  averred,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  family  were  not  of  the  Mac- 
donald race.  The  piXKjf  may  be  diificult,  l)ut  probability  must  be  accepted  in 
its  steadh  An  opposite  course  has  Ix-en  t<K>  long  followed  on  all  siiles^  W'hy 
should  men  conceal  from  themselves  the  plain  fact  that  the  times  undrT  con- 
sideration were  barlmrous,  and  that  tlu^ir  annals  were  necessarily  lef^  to  us, 
liot  by  the  pen  of  the  accurate  historian,  but  by  the  dealers  in  song  and  tra- 
dition ? 

Our  opinion  is  not  positive,  ther(?fore,  in  relation  to  the  descent  of  the  Ro>>ert- 
aons.  It  simply  seems  to  us  that  no  better  ex]>lanatLon  has  yet  been  given  on 
the  subject  than  that  n.'ferring  them  to  the  stock  of  the  Macdonalds.  Mr  Skene 
thinka  otherwise,  and  his  statement  may  in  justice  to  him  be  given.  *'  The  real 
descent  of  the  family  is  indicated  by  their  d<jsignation,  which  was  uniformly 
and  exclusively  De  Atholia.  It  is  scarc«*ly  possible  to  conceive  that  the  mere 
feci  of  a  stranger  possessing  a  considerable  extent  of  territory  in  the  earldom 
should  entitle  him  to  use  sucli  a  designation.  Atholia  was  the  name  of  a  comi- 
tatns,  and  after  the  accession  of  David  1.  the  comitatus  was  as  purely  a  Nor- 
man barony  as  any  liaronia  or  dominium  in  the  country.  The  designation  De 
Atholia  thus  distinctly  indicates  a  descent  from  the  ancient  earls  of  Athol,  but 
the  history  of  their  lan<ls  points  to  the  same  result." 

There  are  errors  in  the  bill  henj,  with  the  author's  leave.  In  the  first  place, 
the  designation  De  Atholia  can  really  be  held  to  prove  nothing,  since,  as  in  the 
case  of  De  Insulisy  such  phrases  often  pointed  to  mere  residence,  and  were  espe- 
cially used  in  reference  to  large  <listricts.  A  gentleman  "  of  Athol"  is  not  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  the  Duke ;  and,  as  we  now  use  such  phrases  without  any 
meaning  of  that  kind,  much  more  natund  was  the  custom  of  old,  when  general 
localities  alone  were  known  generally.  In  the  second  place,  an;  tlie  Robertsons 
made  more  purely  Gaelic,  for  such  is  partly  the  object  in  the  view  of  Mr  Skene, 
by  being  traced  to  the  ancient  Athol  house  ?  That  the  first  lords  of  the  line 
were  Celts  may  be  admitted;  but  heiresses  again  and  again  interrupted  the 
male  succession.  While  one  wedded  a  certain  Thomas  of  L(mdon,  another 
found  a  mate  in  a  party  named  David  dc  Hastings.  These  strictly  English 
names  speak  for  themselves;  and  it  was  by  the  Hastings  marriage,  which  took 
place  shortly  after  the  year  1200,  that  the  first  house  of  Athol  was  continued. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  supposition  of  the  descent  of  the  liohertsons  fron^ 
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the  first  lorda  of  Athol  leaves  them  Htill  of  largely  mingled  blood — Nonmm, 
8>Kon,  and  Gaelic  Such  is  the  result,  even  when  the  ooajeoture  is  admitted. 
Il  ia  to  be  regretted  that  a  work  evincing  M  much  research  as  that  of  Mr  Skene 
•hould  be  here  and  there  marred  by  preconceived  fancies  and  concluMOna.  The 
irequent  occurrenet)  of  a  distinction  betwixt  a  chiefs  direct  peraonal  lineage  and 
that  of  (he  body  of  his  clan,  is  a  ^t  so  probable,  *o  obvions,  Mui  indeed,  in  manj 
cases,  BO  undeniable,  that  one  is  amased  to  find  acute  ioquirers  attenpting  to 
controvert  it,  and  establish  the  contrary.  The  great  body  of  the  Unrntys,  for 
instance,  seem  to  us  to  have  been  as  purely  Celtic  as  even  the  Hacdonalds, 
whatever  might  be  the  descent  of  the  first  De  JtfWrm,  I^tiuiaed  in  tinie  into 
D*  Moravia.  Viewing  the  Robertsons,  then,  as  of  the  stock  of  the  istesmen,  of 
course  they  are  regarded  by  us  as  primarily  Gaelic,  both  in  regard  to  tideit.  and 
cUnsmsn.  But,  as  a  Lowland  neighbourhood  gave  to  the  rttee  of  Bobert,  sen  of 
DuDcan,  the  name  of  Robertson,  so  would  it  al»o  inteimingle  their  race  and 
blood  wiih  those  of  the  Lowlanders. 

AU  thi<  is  no  doubt  vejy  dry  to  geaend  reader* ;  but  the  pupose  here  in 
«iew,  above  all  others,  is,  to  give  to  each  of  the  clens  ita  family  annals  with  its 
family  Tartans.     However,  eaitamvt  (not  mqjora  but)  leaora  in  the  aaaueL 

The  line  oS  the  Boberlsons  of  iitruan  was  continued  honourably  tor  manf 
oenturiet  i  but  that  wondrously  fortunate  houae  the  Campbella  ctf  Breadalbane 
came  in  their  way,  and  absorbed  their  main  Perthshire  or  Athol  poweBsiona, 
being  participaUirs  therein  with  the  Murray*.  The  Strowan  chiefs  suffered 
even  more  seriously  than  others,  perhaps  from  their  political  leanings.  The 
whole  race,  from  "  Fat  Duncan"  downwards,  seem  to  have  adhered  to  the 
Gaelic  cause  \  and  when  that  cause  became  associated  with  the  Stewarts,  both  be- 
fore and  afler  their  expatriation,  still  did  the  chiefs  of  the  Boberteont  adhere 
warmly  to  fallen  royalty. 

It  would  be  out  of  our  way  to  attempt  a  regular  genealogy  of  the  Struan 
chiefs  from  their  origin  to  the  era  of  the  Bebdltons.  But  at  Uie  eammenoe- 
mcnt  of  last  century  (the  eighteenth),  the  Laird  of  Struan,  wha  joined  the  ia- 
surgent«  of  his  time,  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  no  oonmon  ^ilities  in  the 
department  of  poetit^  literature.  His  productions  were  finally  collected  aad 
published.  They  have  all  the  characleriatics  t£  the  French  etyu  iktrodveed  at 
the  BestxMstion ;  and,  though  deficient  in  the  piUiy  vernacular  fiirce  of  our 
older  poetry,  they  oertainly  aided,  like  the  pieces  of  Waller  and  others,  t«  polish 
the  national  language.  BobertMMi  of  Struan  deals  liberally  in  phraaecdt^ 
which  meq  now  bold  in  ridicule.     Adopting  the  not  inapt  nama  of  Strephoa, 
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of  what  he  ealLs  «*The  Holy  Ode,"  of  which  the  two  following  verses  form  a 
qiecimen: — 

**  When  we  nurvpy  thi*  mif^lity  framp. 

With  mil  it*  orb*  amuiul, 
Tliough  still  in  mi>tiou,  8tiil  Uie  sune. 

In  space  without  a  bound  : 
The  Tarioos  seasonn  of  the  year 

In  beauteous  order  fall ; 
Which  makes  it  to  our  reason  clear. 

That  God  must  govern  all. 

Why  then  should  trials  of  mankind, 

Which  thou  dost  here  bestow, 
Exalt  a  sublunary  mind,  * 

Or  yet  depreHH  it  low ! 
Th«  wicked  thou  |>ermitt*st  to  reign. 

And  bloom  but  for  a  while ; 
The  righteous  only  drag  their  chain. 

Till  Ueav'n  thinks  fit  to  smile.** 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  wittiest  verses  of  Struan  are  the  least  delicate,  as 
in  the  eases  of  Prior  and  Gay.  He  seems  to  have  partaken  largely  of  that  spirit 
of  jollity  alternated  with  fits  of  repentance,  which  is  so  strikingly  visible  in  the 
writings  of  many  English  bards  of  his  day — now  an  indelicate  epigram,  and 
now  a  prayer  to  Heaven — now  a  Bacchanalian  chant,  and  now  an  ode  against 
sobriety.  Struan  excelled  as  a  translator,  though  Scott  makes  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine  ascribe  to  him  words  not  his,  as  in  comparing  Fergus  Macivor  to 
the  Achilles  of  Horace — 

**  A  fierj-  ettcr-cap,  a  fractious  chiel, 
Ab  het  as  ginger,  and  as  steeve  as  steel." 

Tet  rimilar  happy  hits  were  really  made  by  Struan.    In  the  boxing-match  wit  h 
gauntlets  before  iEIneas,  it  is  said  of  the  champions — 

**  They  lift  their  steely  clutches  to  the  sky.'* 

As  a  good  specimen  of  Struan's  powers  of  versification,  the  following  fable 
may  be  ofiered : 

THE   ANTS    AND   GRASSHOPPER. 

**  A  heap  of  ants,  as  says  my  tale. 

Is  but  a  lesser  commonweal. 

And  in  their  foresight,  skill,  and  care. 

Are  no  less  wise  than  Dutchmen  are  ; 

They  make  provisions,  young  and  old. 

For  winter,  to  reiwl  the  cold  ; 

And,  by  the  dint  of  prudent  skill, 

In  frost  and  snow  have  drams  at  will  ; 

As  for  g(M>d  victuals,  meat  and  drink. 

Their  cells  are  lurni^h'd  to  the  brink  ; 

Great  plenty  on  their  boards  they  show, 

And  ev'n  their  cups  too  overflow. 

Thus  live  they  cheerfully  like  brothers. 

Nor  want  to  beg  or  steal  from  others  ; 

With  providential  conduct  they 

In  summer's  sunshine  make  their  hay. 

Upon  a  time  that  little  fry. 
Laid  some  provisions  out  to  dry. 
Which  bv  mishap  some  rain  had  got. 
And  might,  unhc^ed,  chance  to  rot ; 
When  straight  a  grasshopper,  whose  maw 
Was  appetised,  their  labour  saw ; 
He  saw  them  turning  all  in  order, 
The  middle  now,  and  then  the  border. 
Of  which  the  worst  small  morsel  had 
Made  the  poor  reptile's  bowels  glad. 
Yet  dares  he  not,  for  many  eyes 
That  watch'd  the  heap,  attempt  the  priie. 
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Thinking,  k1  lut,  he  nuiy  pierail 
By  fairer  nu'lliocls  than  (a  iteal, 
He  c»ii  ciiiiccal  hia  W1.11U  no  lunger, 
And  therelore  thus  dccluvd  his  hunger  : 
Good  folkn,  your  slate  is  nondmns  jjny, 
Unlilie  to  mine,  and  so  it  may ; 
You  have  HI  legis  and  1  but  two, 
To  jump,  and  step,  with  much  uio: 
TiiuH  j'ud  wilh  mw  hnre  v[rtiuls  plenty, 
AVIiiti?  my  poor  gnmaries  are  empty. 
There's  odds  'iwixt  one  and  twice  Otnt  te 
To  lug  alDiiD  sucb  store  of  meat ; 
If  juu  uruuldsliuw  you're  wollh-di!aervii:|i 
Your  tnitlitT  rcptilu  keep  l>om  starving— 
A  brutlicr  who  ha*  beeti  so  tosy, 
To  jump  and  aing  till  ha  wm  liiaj. 
Ambitious  tu  have  every  comer 
Proclaim  him  darling  of  the  aununer, 

Qiiuth  they,  with  ■  disdainriil  air, 
luteDding  not  tlieir  wealtli  lo  Hharei 
llud  you  not  Hunimi-r  Idly  *ifiit, 
Y'our  winter  hnil  not  pruv'rt  )  our  lent 
A  aone.  sir,  hi  not  worth  a  button, 
It  neither  buyn  you  beef  nor  mutton  ; 
Bui  had  yuur  daily  thouglrts  b««u  benly 
nightly  la  n>e  what  nature  lent, 
Tlie  IcgB  you  hare,  without  your  ringing. 


When  fifty  legs  fur  nothing  ferle  ; 
Tliert'fore  ynur  reaiwniue  is  but  aoff, 
Ton  chirji'd  but  did  not  work  ennugfi. 
Since  here  yoq  faii'd,  your  bowels  idieer, 
And  maiie  of  it  a  merry  year — 
Ihiiice  to  the  tune  utl  winter  lung. 
Which  in  die  suniiii<.-r  wa:l  yuur  song." 

If  nlrikea  bs  forcibly  that  "  Slriinn  Robertson,"  as  Scott  foteS  (0  call  (rirri, 
would  reftliy  have  come  tiear  lo  the  height  »nd  pith  evea  of  John  Dryden,  hail 
the  two  cotiteeted  the  palm  oi'  merit  for  the  translAtiMi  of  Virgil.  Ttris  as- 
sertion may  Reeni  to  many  sem^elcsa  and  ridiculous ;  &ut  there  ia  an  idiomatic 
quaint  tiess  and  strength  about  the  verBione  of  our  Scottish  translator  that  ofWn 
rival  tite  force  of  the  fanwua  Knglishnian,  and  fall  but  Utdc  below  him  ii 
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A  shipiDg  sirord  and  belmet  is  the  rJKbt 

Ev'ii  of  (he  tuiqoiah'd,  tbo'  of  wcakfr  niijcbt, 

Fnr  be  dMerrei  reward  wbn  d«rt«  to  figbt, 

Ac  which  the  might;  Dnrrs  fintt  arose. 

To  nhoir  hia  eoaritge,  lad  hU  farce  eipone. 

And.  gtruiting  round  the  mrque,  proclaini'd  iloai 

Hia  warlike  action!  to  the  wond'riBg  crovd : 

So  Darea  Mood,  and.  wilb  a  braTiag  air, 

Be  bids  tbem  sboir  their  t\cB  wbo  boldl;  dare; 

Bui  none  appenr'd.  of  all  the  Dum'roos  train, 

That  darat  engage  the  champion  dd  (be  plain. 

An  aged  Sicilian  warrior,  by-name  Enlellua,  is  rouseJ  to  tlie  contest. 
Sow  they  eagage;  ono  oliampion  does  oommanil 
His  jrouthrul  limbs  more  nimbi  v  thro'  the  sand ; 
While  t"  other's  wdgblj  bulk  does  funtlj  go, 
PsntJDK  Tor  brmth.  to  meet  his  younger  To% 
Braealh  a  Tenerable  bead  or  mow. 
With  equal  reEolatioD  long  the;  fongbt, 
Wilb  fruitteas  blows  each  oUier's  heads  they  soti^t; 
Their  hollow  sides  resound,  and  from  their  obeits 
They  beat  the  unwilling  breath  by  force  of  Gsia  ; 
About  Iheir  ears  redoubled  blows  the;  sent, 
Their  jaws  are  Bhatt«r  d.  and  their  lemplca  renl 
At  laat  EotelluB.  bent  upon  hie  foe. 
Raising  liis  arm,  prepared  a  mighty  blow; 
But  Dares.  *e11  perceiving  what  be  meant. 
Inclined  awry,  and  Bbimn'd  the  dire  intent, 
And  TaiC  Entellus.  having  mined  his  aim. 
Down  to  the  ground  witb  all  his  Riry  came, 
k  Be  gwBB  his  fc«t  again,  however,  and  renews  the  Gght> 
Hie  consciouf  worth  and  (ear  of  ehame  inspire 
His  chilly  Teins  with  more  than  usual  fire ; 
And  now  he  driees,  his  honour  to  regain. 
Recoiling  Dares  headlong  through  ibe  plain. 
So  fast  be  struck,  that  it  was  hard  to  koow 
Whether  the  right  or  left  had  giten  the  blow; 
He  learea  no  time  to  breathe,  but.  like  a  shower 
Of  rattlinif  bail  in  a  tempestuoufi  hour. 
He  thunders  on  bis  temples,  makes  him  find 
The  wondrous  Turce  of  a  conrageoua  mind. — 
But  now  the  prince  restrains  the  con'|uering  knight. 
Opposed  bis  tarj.  and  forbid''  the  figlit; 
He  savea  the  Trojan  fi-om  a  future  shock, 
And.  tenderly  appeasing  him.  be  spoke : 
Unhappy  youth,  what  madness  can  incite 
Thy  daring  soul  against  the  gods  to  Gght* 
Dost  thou  not  see  Uiey  partially  oppose 
Thy  sinking  arm,  and  ward  thy  feeble  blows? 
ProTokenot  beaTen.becrie');  and  thenhepartdtbefoeB. 
Bo  Dares  was  at  length  adiised  to  yield. 
And  in  ebedieneo  be  reaign'd  the  Geld. 

J  Though  cnrtaiied,  this  picture  must  pIpBse  our  readers.  We  may  dwell  no 
'  (Dger,  however,  on  the  poelrj  of  Stnian  Itobertson.  Bom  in  1670,  he  died  in 
174!l;  and  on  the  whole,  as  already  hinted,  he  formed  an  excellent  speeimea 
of  the  old  and  more  civilised  chieftains  of  the  north — those  who,  occupying,  i 
property  bordering  on  the  Lowlands,  acquired  much  of  the  cultivation  of  tlieir  ] 
cities  and  schools,  with  an  additional  touch  of  French  polisli,  derived  through 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  exiled  Court  of  ,St  Germaina.  Of  such  elements 
was  (wmpouoded  by  Scott  the  inimitable  character  of  the  Perthshire  Baron  of 
Brwlwai^iue.  By  the  way,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  real  influence 
of  the  Stewart  connection  with  France  has  been  alike  misunderstood  by  modem 
writers,  and  by  the  Jacobites  of  old  days.  The  latter  universally  looked  to 
French  aid  as  the  grand  hope  of  the  Stewart  cause.  On  the  oontrary,  the  coii' 
neetion  with  France  alienated  from  the  ancient  regal  line  the  hearts  of  four-fifths 
Hflf  the  British  nation,  awakening  equal  jealousy  and  alarm,  and  that,  too,  not 
latnrally.     The  liberties  and  religion  of  the  isles  appeared  to  be  deeply  en- 
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dangered  by  auch  an  union — not  to  speak  of  the  old  tuiimosity  existing  betwixt 
the  two  countries.  In  short  it  seems  clear,  in  our  eyes,  that  the  establishment 
of  the  Stewart  court  at  St  Germains,  and  the  countenance  of  Lewis  XIV.  wid 
his  successors,  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  tbe  hopes  of  the  family  of  James  Vll., 
in  pbice  of  constituting  their  main  chance  of  recovering  their  Iwt  estate.  Such 
was  the  case,  at  least,  as  respected  England,  if  not  also  a  large  part  of  Scotland. 
When  the  idea  once  became  prevalent  that,  by  the  re-acceptUkce  of  a  Stewart  ' 
monarch,  not  their  religious  liberties  alone  were  to  be  put  in  peril,  but  that 
their  national  ireedom  was  also  to  be  hazarded,  and  that  the  claimant  of  tha 
crown  proposed  to  seize  it  by  the  wd  of  French  money  and  French  armamenta, 
ftlarm  and  indignation  were  the  feelings'  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  a  vast  body 
of  the  people,  and  all  hope  for  tbe  exiles  passed  away.  Besides,  could  the 
inhabitants  of  southern  Britain  feel  themselves  at  all  at  ease,  when  the  Gael 
of  the  hills  rushed  down  upon  them  like  a  torrent — a  race  dilTerent  in  customs 
and  language,  and,  beyond  doubt,  wild  in  the  main  and  uncultivated  P  Bold 
and  striking  as  his  enterprise  was,  it  could  not  but  appear  to  the  men  of  the 
south  as  if  Charles -Ed  ward  had  in  view  the  purpose  of  overawing  civilisation 
by  barbarism.  The  very  gallantry  and  devotion  of  the  Gael  who  followed  his 
standard  had  thus  in  one  sense  an  injurious  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  tbe 
Stewarts,  All  things  told  against  the  succera,  in  brief,  of  the  movements  for 
restoring  the  espatTial«d  princes ;  and  nothing  but  the  undaunted  though  ir* 
regular  bravery  of  the  clans  could  have  given  to  their  cause  even  the  brief 
successes  enjoyed  under  Montrose  and  Charles-Edward. 

Our  steps  in  this  narrative  must  now  be  retraced  for  a  short  space.  It  was 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  that  the  clan  Donnachie  obtained  the  permanent  Low~ 
land  appellation  of  Robertsons,  from  Robert,  son  of  Duncan,  an  emJDent  chief 
of  that  epoch.  (It  is  said  by  various  writers  that  this  later  Duncan  was  the 
true  Fat  Duncan  of  the  family  story.  The  point  b  inunaterial.)  The  cause 
of  the  change  of  title  to  Robertson  is  pretty  obvious.  James  I.  and  his  sire 
Robert  were  among  the  first  sovereigns  who  made  Perth  a  frequent  residence 
of  the  court,  and  the  consequence  was,  that,  both  as  regarded  population  and 
names,  the  county  became  then  extensively  Saxouised.  It  was  an  epoch  in 
the  movement  of  the  Lowland  power  northwards.  The  chieftain  above  men- 
tioned, Robert,  son  of  Duncan,  appears  to  hove  held  the  estate  of  Struan  or 
Strowan,  with  other  considerable  properties  around  Loch  Rannoch,  in  the  high 
lands  of  Perthshire.  He  seems  to  have  been  at  once  a  most  troublesome  A-ee- 
booting  neighbour  to  the  Lowlanders,  and  a  most  loyal  subject  to  tlie  crown. 
When  the  enlightened  and  ill-fated  prince,  James  I.,  was  so  cruelly  murdered 
at  Perth  in  1437,  the  chief  of  the  Clan  Donnachie  pursued  the  assassins  like  k 
sleuth-hound,  and  brought  them  to  the  widowed  Qt:een,  Jane  of  Somerset. 
The  value  which  she  set  upon  the  capture  may  be  judged  of  by  the  awful 
tortures  under  which  she  caused  them  to  perish.  It  would  appear,  that  all 
the  recompense  sought  for  his  services  by  the  chief  of  Clan  Donnachie,  con- 
Nsted  m  the  erection  of  his  lands  into  a  barony,  to  which  grant  was  added  the 
device  of  "  a  man  in  chains"  for  his  shield,  and  a  motto  which  would  8e«m  to 
tell  that  hia  disinterestedness  was  at  least  not  unappreciated.  The  motto  is, 
when  translated,  "  Glory  is  the  reward  of  virtue,  Uowever,  we  have  the 
story  told  in  a  somewhat  ditferent  way,  though  the  two  versions  are  not  posi- 
tively incompatible.  It  is  related  that  the  chief  had  entered  into  a  dispute, 
and  fought  thereupon,  with  a  neighbour,  regarding  the  lands  of  Little  Duukcid 
— that  parish  otherwise  famed  for  outrageous  contests— 


I 


IS  »liH'|ile,U]ddruok«ii 
1  WIS  little  Dunkclil ! ' 


lelell— 


Whether  or  not  the  chief  killed  his  adversary,  does  not  well  appear.  Imt  one 
may  suppose  so  from  his  condnct.  Thongh  severely  wounded  in  the  hood,  he 
bound  it  up  with  a  white  cloth  merely,  and  rode  off  post  hasle  to  the  court  at 
Perth.     When  there,  he  is  stated  lo  have  claimed  and  obtained  a  new  grant 
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t  «f  the  lands  of  Struaii,  for  his  former  good  service.     He  returned  home,  it  ia 
I  .fiutber  said,  and  died  soon  thereafter  of  bis  injuries. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  intcnnediote  chiefs  betwixt  this  personage  and 
r  die  poet  of  tlte  family.     Their  purs  Gaelic  origin  may  be  louk«d  on  as  half 
Ml  bjr  tbe  fact,  that,  like  almost  all  of  their  race  possessing  lands  on  the 
land  t>ord«i«,  the  chiefs  of  Clan  Donnachie  were  forced  to  succumb  to  the 
■r  of  the  southerly  incomers,  baiiked  as  it  was  by  the  sovereign  authority  of 
e  realm.  The  Athol  Mumiys  and  Breadalbanee  were  the  parties  who  absorbed 
le  main  possessions  of  the  Struan  family.     Some  wadsets  gave  a  colour  to  the 
I   ^^^ropriatioa  ;  and  we  may  well  suppose  that  mutters  were  not  mended  by  the 
I   ■ttachment  of  the  poetic  bead  of  the  clan  to  the  Stewarts,  during  the  Dundee, 
I  the  Uar,  and  the  Charles- Ed  ward  Rebellions.    In  the  two  first,  he  shared  sc- 
ely  in  person ;  and  when  the  Chevalier  arrived  in  Perthshire  in  1 74J,  Struan 
i  to  tl^  personage  whom  be  deemed  his  prince,  "  Sir.  I  devoted  my  youth  to 
e  service  of  your  grandaire,  and  my  manhood  to  that  of  your  father.     Now 
1  I  come  to  devote  my  old  age  to  the  cause  of  your  Royal  ilighnese."     Chartes 
■  aaid  to  have  wept  as  he  embraced  tlie  chj^tain.     But,  ^ugb  a  portion  of 
!  clan  followed  the  Chevalier,  the  feebleness  of  their  head  prevented  his 
ing  with  them  personally.     The  Lord  President  Forbes  thus  deseribes  their 
jugth  and  position  about  the  year  1 745 :     "  Struan  can  raise  on  his  own  es- 
e  about  300  men.     There  ore  500  more  of  the  Robertsons  in  Atho),  who  are 
I  fcUowers  of  the  Duke  of  Atbol."     It  was  perhaps  well  for  the  bard  that  he  had 
too  far  in  years  to  join  Charles- Edward.     His  previous  doings  had 
a  overlooked,  and  the  attainder,  incurred  by  the  Dundee  and  Mar  rebel- 
[  Boaa,  bad  been  reversed  in  1731.     So  that,  though  he  used  his  influence  to 
nise  hie  clitn,  he  escaped  the  after  vengeance  of  the  Hanoverian  guvenunent. 
The  families  of  Lude  and  Straloch  have  ever  been  regarded  as  the  leading 
Cttdet-banches  of  the  Struan  house,  which  is  still  represented  by  a  male  descen- 
dant, boldmg  part  of  the  ancient  patrimonial  pro^ierty.     Faskilly.  Muirtown, 
and  others  are  mentioned  as  offshoots  of  the  line  by  Nisbet ;  end  he  gives  the 
•ame  faouly  motto  to  the  Skenes,  with  the  "  waives"  seen  in  the  Robertson  Arms, 
ascribing  tbeir  common  descent  to  a  famous  wolf-killer  of  old  days  of  the  Mac- 
donald  house.     The  Skenes  became  a  strong  sept  in  Aberdeenahire,  and  are 
now  re|n«sented,  we  believe,  by  the  Earl  of  Fife,  through  a  marriage  with  the 
,    heireai  of  Skene  of  Skene. 

I  He  story  of  the  Robertsons  can  not  properly  be  closed  without  a  marked  allu- 
L'BNm  to  at  least  one  other  bearer  of  the  name,  the  famous  Principal  Robertson ; 
f  though  others,  also,  whether  called  Robisons  or  Robinsons — lor  they  seem  to 
be  all  sprouts  from  one  trunk — well  merit  mention,  would  our  space  permit. 
WilHani  Robertson,  some  Ume  Principal  of  the  Edinburgh  University,  was 
bora  in  1721,  and  died  in  1793.  He  entered  the  church  esrly  ir  Ufe,  and 
pHsed  soccessively  through  its  highest  grades  and  honours.  But  his  fame  rests 
on  his  historical  labours,  and  mainly  on  his  Histories  of  Scotland  and  America. 
He  was  an  annalist  of  the  grand  old  classical  school — that  of  Greece  and  Rome 

. and  displayed  at  once  B^l  the  brilliancies  of  his  models,  with  tlieir  accom- 

jMUiying  faults.     To  llie  merit  of  acute  nnd  laborious  research,  attended  with 
patient  and  profound  reflection.  Principal  Roliertson  added  the  furtlier  desert  of 
consummate  grace  of  diction  and  style,  a  feature  so  prominent  in  the  exemplars 
which  be  copied.     There  eiJsts  a  drawback,  nevertheless,  on  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  the  historical  essays  of  Robertson.     The  comparatively  erode  annals, 
left  to  us  by  such  preceding  writers  as  Burnet,  have  a  warm  vitality  which  we 
etrongly  feel  the  want  of  in  the  pages  not  only  of  the  subject  of  our  notice,  but 
also  of  his  compeers  Hume  and  Gibbon.     Their  elaborate  beauty  of  expression 
is  overbalanced  by  the  deficiency  in  simplicity  and  verisimilitude.     The  un- 
,  ending  sequence  of  sounding  seutenoes  absolutely  diverts  the  attention  of  re«iderB 
f  trotti  die  subject-matter  before  them.    In  short,  mere  etyk  was  too  much  attended 
^  to  by  oar  British  historians  of  the  Robertson  class.     But  let  us  not  be  mis- 
It  understood.     It  would  be  well  if  the  writers  of  the  {M'eseut  day,  while  avoid- 
;  die  axoessive  stalelinees  and  elaboration  of  their  predecessors,  would  iuH- 
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tate  tlieir  unwearied  diligence  of  research,  and  carefiil  consideration  of  factn. 
The  works  of  Hobertaon  will  ever  be  most  valuable  on  this  score  ;  while  hit 
Btyle,  though  detective  in  liveliness  and  force,  will  never  cea.ie  to  be  admired 
for  its  liarmony  and  grace.  One  only  living  historical  essayist  treads  in  the 
proper  walk  of  the  three  great  writers  now  named,  to  wit,  T.  B.  MacaiiUy. 
May  he  avoitl  their  defects  in  pursuing  liis  labours!    He  has  their  virtues. 

Nisbct  gives  the  following  as  the 

ARMS  OF  THE  ROBERTSONS  OP  STRl'AN. 

Gnlea  ;  three  Wnlvps'  Hpads,  grazed,  ■fgrnt ;  tinned  nnd  langacd,  uurti. 

Cutsc.  A  deiter  hand,  holding  up  ■■■  imperuJ  prown,  rirnper.  | 

Morm.    Virrutit  gloria  mercti  (Glorj  ia  the  tswiird  of  Virltle), 

Baduk.  Fern  or  Bmkeaa, 

— »*M4 — 

CLAN  MACPfEIL. 

The  list  of  the  leading  clana  of  the  western  isles  and  coasts  approaches  com- 
pletion. But  the  Ci..tN  SIacnbii^  now  to  be  noticed.  Is  one  of  the  best  known  of 
All,  though  never  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  point  of  mere  numbcr».  The 
first  of  the  Macneil  chief^ins,  it  is  said,  appears  in  the  authentic  records  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  was  then  lord  of  a  strong  castle  and  other  property  in 
Knapdale,  on  the  mainland  of  Ai^leahire.  As  this  custle  wqs  named  Castle 
Swen — plainly  a  Norse  term — it  aecms  to  us  probable  that  the  family  of  the 
Macneils  bad  either  been  installed  in  some  of  the  possessions  of  the  Norwegian 
colonists — since  the  isles  and  coasts  of  the  west  were  at  that  very  date  ceded,  and 
in  part  evacuated,  by  the  rovers  trom  the  north  of  Europe_-or,  as  it  is  not  less 
possible,  that  the  Macneils  were  tlietnselves  in  part  of  Norse  descent,  and  kept 
their  lands  permanently.  The  arguments  used  relatively  to  the  Macleods  apply 
so  far,  in  short,  to  the  Macneils.  The  clan,  it  must  always  be  held  in  mind, 
was  in  any  case  largely  Gaelic  to  a  certainty.  We  speak  of  the  fundamental 
line  of  the  cliiefs  mainly,  when  we  say  that  the  Macneils,  like  the  Macleods,  ap- 
pear to  have  at  least  sliared  in  the  blood  of  the  old  Scandinavian  inhabitants 
of  the  western  islands.  The  names  of  those  of  the  race  first  Ibund  in  history  are 
portly  indicative  of  such  a  lineage.  The  t^Je  of  Barra,  and  certain  lands  in 
Uist,  were  chartered  to  a  Macneil  in  1427  ;  and,  in  1472,  a  charter  of  the  Koc- 
donald  family  is  witnessed  by  Hector  Mnctoiijuil  Macneil,  keeper  of  Castle  Swen. 
The  appellation  of  "  Mac-Toitguil,"  half  Gnelie,  half  Norse,  speaks  Btrongly 
in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the  two  races  were  at  this  very  time  in  the  act 
of  blending  into  one  people.  After  all,  we  prwieeil  not  beyond  the  conclusion, 
that,  by  heirs-male  or  heirs-female,  the  founders  of  the  house  possessed  a  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Norwegian  occupants  of  the  western  isles 
and  coftsts,  interfused  with  that  of  the  native  Gael  of  Albyn,  and  also  of  the 
Celtic  visitants  from  Ireland.  The  proportion  of  Celtic  blood,  beyond  doubt, 
is  far  the  largest  in  the  veins  of  the  clan  generally.  Buclianan  of  Aucbmar 
calls  them  wholly  Irish  Celts  of  the  O'Neil  tribe,  but  we  agree  not  with  him 
her«,  for  the  reasons  given. 

The  Macneils  were  located  in  several  singularly  remote  points,  viewed  rela- 
tively. Their  nuun  possession,  Barra,  is  one  of  the  Hebridean  isles,  while 
tiigho,  another  seat  of  the  clan,  is  an  island  lying  as  far  south  us  the  coasts  of 
Cantire.  Colonsay,  the  third  of  the  Macneil  properties  in  the  isles,  stands  mid- 
way between  the  preceding  isles,  as  it  were.  Taynish,  in  Argyle  county,  was 
long  a  mainland  estate  of  the  house.  Barra  is  about  eight  miles  lung,  and  from 
two  to  four  in  breadth.  It  is  deeply  indented  by  the  mighty  surge  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  which,  playing  for  ages  on  tlie  western  shores  of  the  British  Isles, 
has  gradually  washed  the  looser  materials  away  in  countless  places,  leaving  tbs 
rocky  masses  in  the  form  of  isolated  Specks  amid  the  waters.  The  potent  tide 
has  even  ilonc  much  more.  Attacking  the  softer  portions  of  the  mainland,  il 
has  penetrated  for  miles  on  mil(«  into  the  interior,  intersecting  the  country  with 
sheets  of  water  innunierahle.  The  entire  waitern  coasts  of  Scotland  and  In-land, 
in  short,  give  the  must  glaring  evidcni'es  :ight  of  the  ociian,  aa  exeri4,-d. 
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B^inM  the  land.  On  the  eastern  shores,  again,  we  cannot  foil  to  notice  the 
cijraparaiive  weakness  of  the  aurge  of  the  Germiin  Sea,  whii:h  has  si-arcely 
formed  one  single  isle  of  reapee table  magnitude  from  Aberdeen  to  Dover,  On 
the  western  side  of  Engbind,  it  may  however  be  said,  we  find  as  few  isles  as 
on  the  eastern  side.  This  is  in  {lart  an  erroneous  idea;  since  we  have  firsily 
Ireland  itself,  a  region  very  probably  thrown  into  its  present  insulated  shape  by 
the  long  circumlavations  of  the  Atlantic  waves.  From  its  position,  besides,  Ire- 
land (Waives  and  breaks  the  force  of  the  weaWm  billows,  which  would  other- 
wiw  UQ  on  England  j  and  its  own  coasts  on  that  side  are  thereby  as  much 
(cooped  out  and  shattered  as  those  of  Scotland  similarly  exposed. 

Barra  is  one  of  the  rocky  masses  on  the  west  of  Scotland,  around  which  tlie 
Atlantic  has  swept  for  periods  unknown,  excavating  and  washing  down  its  softer 
part*,  and  leaving  its  coast-line  strikingly  but  not  uselessly  serrated  and  embayed. 
FnNH  the  distant  position  of  the  isle,  its  lords  were  absolute  princes,  displaying 
«»eo  greater  state  tlian  many  much  more  powerful  chieftains.     The  custom 
of  the  family  (it  is  related)  was,  atler  dinner  each  day,  to  send  a  herald  to  the 
ponpeia  of  the  hereditary  castle  of  Cbisamil  (or  Keismul),  where  he  winded  a 
bom,  and  gave  leave  to  all  the  rest  of  mortality  to  dine.    "  Hear,  O  ye  people  I 
and  listen,  O  ye  nations !  The  great  Macneil  of  Barra  having  finished  his  din- 
ner, all  the  princes  of  the  eartli  have  liberty  to  dine!"     It  is  pretty  obvious 
that  the  language  here  assigned  to  the  Macncil  chief,  is  but  an  exaggeration  of 
what  might  really  have  been  otien  used  in  such  circumstances.     When  a  chief 
kept  about  him  scores  of  lounging  retainers,  it  may  well  be  helieved  that  the 
f  Uwring  of  a  horn  would  be  used  habitually  as  a  signal  to  announce  to  such 
Bfartiea  that  the  chief  and  his  family  had  feasted,  and  that  dinner  wailed  for  his 
EMiBor  followers.     From  the  extent  of  the  ruins  of  Chisamil  Custle,  the  old  seat 
[«f  the  lords  of  Barra,  it  is  plain  that  no  smnll  part  of  the  population  actually 
■i^t  have  dwelt  constantly  in  and  around  the  place.     The  inhabitants  of  the 
e  number  between  2000  and  3000  even  at  this  day  ;  and  the  castle,  which 
B  on  an  insulated  rock  at  the  south-east  end  of  Barra,  is  much  latter  than 
e  majority  of  the  Highland  domieiles  of  past  days.     Chisamil  Castle  consists 
f  an  irregular  four-sided  area  witliin  a  high  wall,  containing  many  distinct 
nildings.     A  considerable  portion  of  a  tower  and  doDJon-keep  remain,  suffi- 
iently  entire  to  prove  the  castle  to  have  been  strong. 
The  Uacneilsof  Gighawere  the  branch  next  in  importance  to  that  of  Barra, 
1  indeed  claimed  the  chiefship.     It  has  usually  been  held,  however,  that  the 
X  of  Barra  constituted  the  leading  line  of  the  name.     The  keeper  of  Castle 
Swen  in  Knapdale,  an  office  which  is  spoken  of  as  hereditary,  like  the  keejfer- 
ttip  of  Dunstiffage,  is  by  some  writers  viewed  as  Laving  been  the  head  of  the 
dan  Macneil,  and  of  a  different  hranch  from  either  Barra  or  Gigha,  though  the 
Biglia  line  cluim  a  Knapdale  or  Taynish  origin.     Alas!  when  we  look  now-a< 
Vysatthe  roll  of  gentry  of  Argyle  and  Inverness  shires,  we  find  that  the  heads 
f  both  houses  are  now  successively  recorded  as  "lote"  of  Gigha,  and  "late" 
f  Barra,  indicating  serious  changes  in  the  holdings  of  these  isles. 
The  island  of  Colonsay,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  north  of  Islay,  is  stOl  in  tlie 
_K»session,  mainly  if  not  wholly,  of  a  hranch  of  the  Macneils.     The  Colonauy 
chiefs  are  called  Macphails  (otherwise  Macdufiies  or  Macpbies,  and  not  yet 
wholly  extinct^  by  Dr  John  Leyden,  in  his  beautiful  ballad  founded  on  the 
Mermaid  superstition. 

We  must  not  here  omit  to  advert  to  an  eminent  poet  who  bore  the  actual 
name  of  Macneil  itself — to  wit,  iiector  Macneil,  autbor  of  "  Will  and  Jean." 
Bums,  Kamsay,  Cunningham,  and  Hogg  must  be  ranked  before  Macneil  in 
the  roll  of  purely  Scottish  poets  of  later  days,  but  wu  doubt  if  any  other 
nay  justly  assume  the  like  pre-eminence.  The  songs  of  Macneil  are  remark- 
able for  one  feature  especially  ;  they  are  all  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  from  "  My 
Boy  Tammy"  to  "  Mary  of  Castle -Carey."  It  would  be  dilhcult  to  Bay  how 
for  the  dramatic  form  enhanced  their  value,  giving  them  as  it  did  that  cast  of 
riginality  which  constitutes  the  grand  element  of  poetical  success.  The  plan 
jf  acting  or  singing  them  in  cliaracter,  however — that  is,  of  assuming  the  diffe 


rent  psrts  ntternatirely-^has  not  fully  succeeded  in  practice,  eren  Tritb  the 
sdvanlagc  of  the  most  skilful  ex(H:utioD. 

Be  this  aA  it  maj,  the  dramatic  songs  of  Uftcneil  have  long  been  standard  fa- 
vourites, and,  above  all,  hia"Maryof  Caatle-Carej,"  song  lo  the  nir  of '"Dundee," 
one  (bj  the  waj)  which  has  hod  more  fine  verses  comported  to  it  than  any  other 
in  the  whole  Scottish  collection.  The  "  Braea  of  Gli-niffer"  and  "  Lucj^«  Flit- 
ting" are  of  the  number  of  popular  picc«s  so  set  and  i^ung,  not  to  mention  the 
adaptations  to  the  air  by  Ramsay  and  Burns.  Hector  Macneil  lived  up  U>  1818, 
and,  though  be  hod  gone  through  sharp  straggles  in  life,  be  died  in  oomfort 
finally  in  Edinburgh,  amid  the  regrets  of  hi^  countrymen. 

There  have  been  various  eniinent  men  of  the  Macneil  clan  at  diverse  periods 

of  our  national  annals;  but  these  cannot  be  dwell  on  here.  The  following  are  the 

CLAN  MACNEIL  ARMS. 

Quarterly.  Fint,  aaurc,  a  lion  ram p»nt  krgent.  Se«init,Or,  s  hani)  coup#«,fi'm<(rKya,  hold- 
ing k  oro«  omnslct  litchiK,  io  iwle  mure.  Third,  Ur,  t,  Lyniphxl  (0>r«d  Gallsj)  nlih, 
Fanrtli,  psrteil  per  feM,  argent  uid  vert,  to  rejireeeal  the  (oa,  out  oi  which  iasualli  a  ruck,  galea, 

Caen.  A  rock,  gulra. 

SorpoBTEM.  Two  Fiahea  like  Salmons. 

Biontc  Sok  Ware. 

Mtnfo.   Viticert  vtl  num  (Conqueat  or  deatti). 


[Clan  Cbattin  CanCrtinalian.  iiulufimg  J^tkriitinuns.  j%KiniORlj»,  inb  trtlirt  fcybt.) 

CLAN  MACINTOSH. 

It  is  not  because  the  Clas  Macintosh  ajit^ears  to  ua  to  be  the  elder  branch 
of  Clak  Chattan,  that  they  are  placed  before  the  MAcFHEKioNs  in  the  pre- 
sent history.  It  will  be  seen  immediately  to  what  titde  our  opinions  re^^ 
lean  here,  though,  as  a  matter  of  conyenienee,  the  Macintoshes  an  first  named. 
In  fact,  however,  the  history  of  the  one  sept  is  so  far  the  history  of  both. 
The  Clan  Chattan,  it  will  be  generally  remembered,  became  known  and  mailed 
as  one  of  the  most  extensive  tribes  of  the  north,  after  the  independent  Maor< 
morships  or  Earldoms  censed  to  exist  in  that  region.  The  growing  weight  of 
the  central  authorities  of  the  country  extinguished  these  dignities,  but  the 
Gaelic  population  of  each  comitial  district  still  continued  to  dwell  ther«  as  be* 
fore  ;  and  it  undoubtedly  wns  mtunly  at  this  dale,  that  different  chiefs,  distinct 
names,  and  fixed  local  positions,  were  permanently  assumed  by  the  numerous 
branches  or  septa,  into  which  the  breaking  up  of  the  Maormorahips  divided  the 
people.  The  policy  of  Alexander  II,,  and  of  other  Scottish  kings  of  this  epoch, 
planted  in  the  nortn,  moreover,  not  a  few  mail-clad  barons  of  foreign  origin. 
Who  there  founded  families  such  as  the  Bissets  (who  were  succeeded  by  tbe 
Frasers),  the  Comyns,  and  various  other  noted  houses.  The  dying  woi^  of 
Robert  tlie  Bruce  will  show  well  the  nature  of  the  policy  which  that  great  prince 
thought  it  needful  to  use  towanis  the  Gael.  He  left  to  his  heir  a  warning, 
that  "  in  no  case  should  any  single  personage  be  allowed  to  wield  the  govern' 
mcnt  of  the  Highland  isles  or  inlands."  Dii^de  el  irnprrrt  (divide  and  govern) 
was  found  to  be  here  a  wise  rule  by  the  mouarchs  of  Scotland.  Still,  as  has 
been  observed,  though  the  power  of  the  great  Celtic  Maonnors  was  abolished, 
end  new  baronial  families  in  part  introduced,  the  people  at  large  were  neither 
expelled  nor  extirpated,  and  the  issue  was,  that  they  became  divided  into  a 
variety  of  small  clans,  taking  their  names  individually  from  some  successful 
chief,  or  from  the  head  chosen  by  them  originally.  No  doubt  in  numbers  of 
instances,  where  regal  power  did  not  prescribe  chiellains,  the  tribes  would  al- 
most certainly  choose  as  their  heads  any  offshoots  of  the  old  Maormor  stocks  who 
might  chance  to  exist.  On  the  whole,  we  incline  to  view  both  the  Macintoshes 
and  the  Itlacphersonfi  as  of  pure  Gaelic  origin,  and  as  having  sprung  directly 
from  the  ancient  chiefs  of  Clan  Cbattan.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  lo  be  observed 
that  the  common  account  of  the  Macintosh  chieftains  runs  differently.  The* 
whole  story  may  be  here  condensed  from  the  pages  of  Niabet,  who,  besides 
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that  be  wrote  befinv  elauihip  hsd  become  faDcit'ul  and  fwiUitk,  wt»  tito  bkb- 
ditl  and  hone^  as  well  as  diligent  and  inquisitive. 

After  mentioning  the  common  tale  of  the  dc^L-cnt  of  the  Clan  Chattan  from 
the  Catti,  a  peoplt-  said  to  have  been  driven  from  Gennany  by  Tiberius  Ciesar 
«l>out  A.D.  76,  Ni^bet  pmnU  out  Ihst  the  game  word  is  Iraceablo  b  CaHJintxa, 
■B  well  as  in  the  name  of  the  AViU  family.  If  tlie  Sutherland  houw  does  not 
show  the  same  nominal  peculiarity,  ite  armorial  bearings  at  all  events  exhibit 
the  Cat,  which  is  held  to  be  the  peculiar  emblem  of  mil  the  race  of  the  Catti. 
It  ii  a  prominent  feature  in  the  edcutcheona  of  the  proper  Clan  Chattan,  and  it 
noticed  in  the  Macintosh  motto,  "  Touch  not  the  cat  but  (witiiout)  the  glove." 
The  Highlanders  have  long  indicated  an  especial  connection  through  this  badge 
bi-tirixt  tbe  Sutherland*  and  the  Clan  Chattan,  by  honouring  the  head  of  the 
former  house  with  the  title  of  The  Great  Cat.  Sir  George  MackenBie,  how- 
tver,  no  mean  authority  in  such  matters,  denies  any  connecttoa  betwiit  the 
Cat  and  the  Catti,  and  simjJy  refers  tlie  emblem  to  the  number  of  wild  animals 
vf  that  clxig  formerly  infesting  the  north,  and  from  which  Sutherlandshire,  he 
nys,  was  styled  Cutlu.  It  strikes  us  that  Sir  George  hue  given  the  more  rational 
Tiew  of  the  case ;  since,  if  ChatUin  be  derived  firom  Catti,  it  is  plain  that  tb« 
device  of  the  Cat  must  be  based  on  a  mere  heraldic  pun,  and,  in  short,  must 
defoend  into  tbe  nuik  of  mere  canting  molloes.  Besides,  the  Catti  are  called 
Oennans,  and  that  they  should  have  founded  one  of  the  largest  of  all  thetribei 
■peaking  the  Gaelic  language,  and  using  the  Gaelii;  customs  from  the  first  period 
cf  their  appearance  in  history,  is  a  tiling  not  easily  to  be  received  or  understood, 
'ilie  Oerman  and  Gaelic  tongues  and  institutions  of  old  differed  so  widely,  that 
aoioe  tmces  of  the  German  Catti  must  have  been  discernible,  had  they  founded 
the  Clan  Chaltan.  Orkney  and  Shetland,  as  yet  in  part  Norse,  prove  this 
■ssertion  fully.  The  possessions  of  the  true  Clan  Chattan,  moreover,  lay  main- 
ly in  the  inlands.  They  ranged  betwixt  the  borders  of  Moray  and  the  north  of 
Argyleshini,  The  clan  bear  the  Oared  Galley  in  their  arms  ;  which  circum- 
•tance  luui  been  repeatedly  pointed  to  ax  decisive  of  a  residence  by  the  western 
•eas  and  lakes,  if  not  always  indicative  of  a  common  origin  from  one  particular 
Mem  of  the  CelU. 

There  are  indeed  objections  to  any  of  the  explanations  given  as  to  the  origin 
•f  Clan  Chattan,  since  the  very  best  of  them  involve  a  strange  admixture  of 
laBgiiagee,  if  not  confusion  of  races.  The  probability  certainly  is,  that  tbe 
word  is  connected  with  the  "  Caith"  in  Caithness,  however  that  arose — be  it 
from  Catti,  be  it  from  Cats.  Our  imprcBsion  on  tbe  whole  is,  tliat  they  were 
Gaelic,  however  named  originally.  The  parties  who  style  them  Norsemen  say 
tbat  ihey  were  driven  inland  by  tbe  Danes,  but  this  seems  a  very  improbable 
Mory,  if  they  wisre  Norse.  The  more  rational  account  is,  that  the  Clan  Chattas 
were  CeJts  who  joined  the  southern  Picts,  and  shared  in  the  defeat,  so  decisive  in 
ita  results,  which  Kenneth  II.  inflicted  on  that  people.  But  the  clan  obtained 
mercy  from  the  king,  and  the  survivors  were  allowed  to  settle  in  Lochaber.  In 
tbe  reign  of  Malcolm  IV.,  one  Muriach,  who  wat;  parson  of  the  kirk  of  Kingussie 
in  Badenoch,  became,  by  the  death  of  an  elder  brother,  the  head  of  the  clan, 
uid  was  so  acknowledge  by  all.  He  had  at  least  two  sons,  Giluecbattait 
and  EwAH  Barb,  the  former  of  whom  became  chief,  as  the  eldest  in  suc- 
cession ;  but  his  line  terminated  in  a  grand-daughter,  usually  named  Eva. 
"  She  was  married,"  according  to  Nisbet,  whose  stoty  is  now  resumed,  "  to 
Macintosh,  head  of  his  clan,  who  got  with  her  several  lands  in  Lochaber,  and 
B  command  of  |<art  of  the  people,  for  which  he  was  called  Captain  of  Clan 
Chattan.  But  Ewan  Bane,  second  son  of  Muriach,  after  the  death  of  his  elder 
itrolher  (Gilliechattan)  and  the  Hon  of  the  latter,  was  owned  as  chief  of  the 
femily  by  the  whole  clan.  He  hud  three  sons,  Kenneth,  John,  and  Gillies. 
From  Kenneth,  the  eldest,  is  come  the  family  of  Macpherson  of  Cluny.  which 
was  then  and  since  known  by  the  name  ot*  Macewan."  It  is  true  (hat  the  clan 
Oiighl  in  part  take  the  niune  of  Macewan  from  Kwan  Bane,  and  probably  some 
of  the  Mocewans  uf  this  day  may  be  Macpliersons ;  but  Muriach  also  gave  them 


a  name  m  Gaelic,  in  the  shape,  as  prononnced,  of  Clan  Vuirich.  The  penna* 
ni^nt  and  gt^neral  nnme,  however,  came  from  the  Parson  of  Kinguseie,  Macpher- 
SOD  being  ihe  Highland  edition  of  Mai^parson.  80  at  Icaet  tve  are  told;  and  no 
better  account  has  reallj  as  yet  been  supplied  in  tbe  case.  It  will  be  recoUecied 
that  the  clergy  of  those  days  were  not  constrained  to  live  in  celibacy. 

In  the  chief  points  of  this  statement,  Niabet  has  been  followed.  Mr  Skene 
gives  an  ac<;ount  diflering  from  it  in  minute  particulars,  hut  agreeing  in  the 
mitin  coacluBione.  While  claiming  the  chieflainship  of  Clan  Chatlan,  as  baviog 
wedded  the  sole  heiress,  tlie  Macintoehes  have  been  wont  to  ascribe  tbeir  own 
origin  to  the  MacdulTs  of  Fife,  and  the  statement  has  been  widely  accepted. 
The  MS.  of  14.50,  discovered  by  Mr  Skene,  strikes  a  heavy  blow  at  ibis  view 
of  the  case.  Ii  does  not  concur  with  Nisbet  in  representing  the  Hacintosliee  aa 
etrangers  or  heads  of  a  distinct  sept,  but  deduces  them  from  a  vounger  son  of 
Gilliechattan,  the  Macphergons  being  traced  t«  an  elder  scion.  Whether  or  nol 
deaceudcd  from  a  junior  son  of  Gilliechattan  the  Great,  it  seems  from  all  the 
best  accounts  that  the  founder  of  the  Macintosh  line  of  Captains  of  Clan  Cbattan, 
either  by  accident,  by  merit,  by  usurpation,  or  by  a  marriage,  did  really  step  into 
the  place  of  the  direotmaleheirof  the  Chiefs  of  the  family.  The  title  of '•  Cup- 
tain"  haa  been  before  mentioned  as  generally  suspicious  when  used  among  the 
Gael,  being  ineinuative  of  the  assumption  of  a  substitutive  name  for  Chief, 
siuiply  because  no  fair  claim  could  he  laid  to  the  latter  title.  Moreover,  it  is 
remoi'kuble  that  the  word  Toshich  or  ToNhoch,  from  which  "  Macinloeh"  is  to  all 
ap{)earaDce  compounded,  actually  signifies  the  "  head  cadet,"  or  the  next  in 
place  afierthe  chief  of  a  clan,  such  being  exactly  the  position  wliieh  the  MS. 
of  1450  would  assign  to  the  heads  of  tliis  family.  In  sliort,  us  we  shall  ahow, 
though  the  Captainship  of  Clan  Chattau.  by  a  scries  of  accident&l  circumstaneea, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Macintosh  line,  and  though  they  have  abundance  even 
of  written  evidence  to  prove  that  their  pretensions  to  that  title  were  admit- 
ted by  successive  kings  of  Scotland,  it  is  yet  mucli  to  be  doubted  if  any  parties 
could  so  extinguish  the  just  hereditary  claims  of  the  male  heirs  to  the  Chief- 
tainship. The  documentary  evidence  about  tlie  Clan  Chattan  Captunship  b 
indeed  most  extensive.  The  sixth  luird  of  Macintosh  according  to  one  autho- 
rity, the  &fth  according  to  Auchmar,  and  the  fourth  according  to  others,  was 
the  party  who  is  said  to  have  wedded  Eva,  heiress  of  her  house  and  line.  The 
eon  of  the  said  Eva  was  consequently  designated,  we  are  told,  the  "  Capliun 
of  Clan  Chattan,"  in  charters  granted  l>y  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  and  confirmed  by 
King  David  Bruce,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  This  is  very  possibly  true. 
Duncan,  eleventh  head  of  the  Macintoshes,  was  also  named  similarly  in  a 
charter  of  John  of  tlie  Isles,  of  date  1466 ;  and,  under  the  same  title,  he  waa 
mentioned  in  a  sulisequent  deed  of  confirmation  by  James  III.  Queen  Mary 
likewise  styles  the  Laird  of  Macintosh  Captain  of  Clan  Chattan  ;  and  so  do 
various  foederal  papers  that  passed  betwixt  the  clans.  These  are  the  oldest 
deeds  extant  ou  the  subject.  Who  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  fact,  however, 
that  not  one  of  them  ever  gives  to  the  head  of  the  Macintoshes  the  real  and  cur- 
rent title  of  chief,  at  a  time  when  the  truth  must  have  been  well  known  ?  They 
all. stick  closely  to  the  uncommon  style  of  "  Captain."  But  the  one  grand 
point,  on  which  the  Macintoshes  have  ever  mainly  dwelt,  is  the  admission  of 
the  superiority  of  their  sept  by  the  Moephersons  themselves  in  times  bypast. 
True  it  is  that,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Macpbersons  acknowledged  the 
Laird  of  Macintosh  as—not  cliief— but  (still  only)  "  Captain  of  [he  kin  of  Clan 
Chattan"  Even  in  1609<  the  Macphersons  did  not  accord  the  grand  item  in 
debate  ;  seeing  that,  although  their  unprosperous  condition  compelled  them  so 
far  to  t)ow  before  their  rivals  a  second  time,  they  only  conceded  to  the  Macin- 
tosh the  title  of  "  Principal  Captain  of  the  haill  kin  of  Clan  Chattan,  aixvnJatg 
to  At  king's  gift  ofChitJlitvun/  oj'llie  tehoU  Clun  Chattan."  This  language,  perti- 
nsciously  used  for  centuries,  seems  to  us  to  decide  the  case,  ond  to  render  more 
modern  evidence  of  no  avail.  As  the  sovereign  could  make  peers  and  knighta, 
so  might  he  be  able  to  create  a  Clan-Cuptain  ;  hut  the  nomination  of  a  Chin- 
ChicBain,  to  the  detriment  of  the  true  claimant  by  birth  and  blood,  appears  to  us 
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in  the  power  of  either  priaccs  or  parliaments.     This  ie  the  vieir 

vhicb  we  take  of  the  cose.     If  it  whs  legal  for  the  crown  to  ^ve  or  to  sanctioa 

the  title  of  Capiniii,  the  honour  certainly  lii»  in  the  Macintosh  line ;  but  the 

reprwanlation  of  the  aneient  chiefs  of  Clan  ChatEan  by  male  ileacent  must  ba 

clearly  to  rest  with  the  Mucphersons  of  Cluny.    The  admission  of  the  Mac- 

■|  chiels  that  they  were  Maciluffs  is  in  truth  decisive,  unless  they  added 

ment  thut  the  Clan  Chattan  were  alao  wholly  oud  orij^nally  Macdufia. 

ery  strength  of  the  Clan  Chattan  seems  to  have  led  to  fatal  dissensions 

IS  early  members.     The  Parson  of  Kingussie  lived  in  the  twelfth  cen- 

1  di^pates  betwixt  the  branches  of  Macphereon  and  Macintosh  appear    ' 

«  originated  not  very  long  aJ'terwards.     Moreover,  there  is  good  reason 

poee  that  the  Clan  Cameron  were  primarily  connected  witli  the  Chattan 

.  Theseseptswere  too  powerful  individually  not  to  be  dislraut«d  in  time  by 

il  je&lousies,  to  which  the  conflicting  claims  as  to  the  chiefship  lent  but 

uai  force.     In  llic  time  of  Robert  III.  their  quarrels  had  become  a  nuis- 

o  the  entire  country,  until  the  Regent  Duke  of  Albany  persuaded  the 

S  to  permit  a  settlement  uf  their  feuds  by  a  public  and  pitched  battle  be- 

II  them  on  the  Inch  of  Perth.     The  memorable  contest  in  question,  which 

I  place  in  1396,  is  usually  said  to  have  btio  betwixt  the  Clan  Chattaa 

■  B  Clan  Kay,  and  Clan  Kay  has  for  the  most  part  been  interpreted  into 

But  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  combatants  were 

T  than  the  discordant  sections  of  the  Clan  Chattan — the  Macintoshes, 

us,  and  (at  least  in  part)  the  Camerons.     Besides  the  singular  fact 

e  three  septs  alone  have  preserved  any  private  traditions  ot  the  en- 

mt,  a  still  more  striking  circumstance  is,  that  the  disputes  of  those  con- 

d  obviously  hinged  almost  entirely  on  a  question  of  precedency.     There 

i  mutuiu  charges  of  rapine  and  slaying  advanced,  nor  any  redresses 

_      on  such  grounds.     The  losers  were  simply  to  succumb  and  vail  their 

meta  to  the  victors  in  the  time  coming.     This  fact  cannot  be  explained  id 

e  rational  way,  save  by  holding  the  disputants  to  have  been  the  rival 

Mt  of  Chin  Chattan.     Besides,  when  the  contest  had  actually  taken  placi^ 

a  few  years  had  passed  away,  we  find  the  united  Clans  Chattan  and  Came-    , 

1  actJDg  in  full  concert,  according  to  John  Major,  at  the  skirmish  betwixt*  i 

»  L  and  Alexander  of  the  Isles,  in  Lochaber,  a.d.  1426.     Unitedly  they'  1 

e  insurgent  ranks,  and  so  gave  to  King  James  the  victory.     M^or  very 

icially  notci!  that  the  Chattans  and  Camerons  came  of  the  "  same  stock,"  and 

red  "  one  head  of  their  race  as  chief."     So  that  the  conflict  at  the  Inch  of  ] 

h  had  produced  at  least  temporary  fruits.     Of  the  submission  of  the  Alac- 

n  the  other  hand,  to  the  Clan  Chattan  in  any  way,  or  at  any  time,  his- 

s  nothing  i  and  indeed,  being  planted  in  the  far  north  of  Suther- 

:,  with  many  miles  of  country  and  various  other  tribes  between  them, 

i  Mackays  and  the  Clan  Chattan  were  most  unlikely  to  be  at  feud  so  bitterly. 

le  sole  fighters  oo  the  Perth  Inch,  we  therefore  hold,  must  have  been  the 

mtending  septs  of  the  Clan  Chattan.     It  can  scarcely  be  doubled  that  the 

uirons  took  part  in  the  Inch  contest,  and  on  the  side  of  the  Macpbersons. 

'  It  will  be  more  fully  noticed  in  the  sketch  of  the  Clan  Cameron, 
r  Skene  ably  advocates  this  view  of  the  case  ;  and  it  is  a  point  that  has 
sen  dwelt  on  here  at  length,  because  the  matter  has  long  formed  a  histories!    ' 
ilero  of  the  deejiest  interest  to  the  Gael,  and  one  wliich  even  Sir  Walter  I 
;t  (ailed  to  solve.     His  beautiful  tale  of  "  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  as 
abased  chiefly  on  this  remarkable  Gaelic  tournament.     And  now — the 
r  of  the  combatants  being  commented  on — let  us  s»y  a  word  on  the 
s  which  occurred  at  that  Passage  of  Arms — unparalleled  since  the 
ii  and  the  CuriaiU  fought  a  similar  battle  for  the  predominance  of  their 
nations.     The  Roman  and  Alban  heroes,  however,  were  but  Tliree  in 
rj  whereas  the  Chin  Quhele  and  the  Clan  Kay — subordinate  names 
1  by  the  two  parties,  probably  because  they  mainly  fought  to  decide  who 
d  be  called  the  Clan  Chiuian— bi-ought  nut  less  than  Thirty  men  on  each 
e  inio  the  field.     It  was  in  truth  tlie  cruel  ^folicy  of  Albany  to  ensure  in  any 
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cuse  the  destruction  of  the  be^t  aad  most  uctive  warriors  of  boto  Hpl8  ;  tbi  ht 
was  seconded  in  Ills  news  by  Moray,  Douglas,  uod  the  aavage  Crawford,  tli« 
Isittir  of  whom,  Iliough  then  but  a  boy.  was  tbe  most  active  pnimoWr  of  th« 
bloody  conflict.  As  "  Earl  licardie,"  hu  waa  well  known  in  the  subaequeot  ciril 
bi'oib  of  Scotland. 

"  The  better  day,  the  better  deed."  So  eays  our  old  Scottish  byword. 
Palm  Sunday,  in  AIar«h  1.196,  was  the  day  appointed  for  what  the  Higlanderl 
on  both  sides  deemed  an  honourable  trial  of  bravery  betwixt  their  two  septs, 
but  which  the  Regent  and  the  Lowland  lords  certainly  considered  u  a  moat  pro- 
mising way  of  cutting  off  both  the  parties  The  king,  Robert  HI,,  then  lay  at 
P(;rth,  with  his  court,  and  a  numerous  body  of  the  nobility.  A  large  space  of 
the  Inch  was  enclosed  for  the  encounter,  and  leated  platforms  erected  for  thtt 
ho!?ts  of  xpectators  whom  the  xpirit  of  the  times  drew  together  to  behold  the  mu- 
tual massacreing  of  the  two  hostile  parties. 

The  following  account  of  the  combat  w  not  long,  but  it  is  the  foundation  of 
all  the  other  verrions,  being  from  Boece,  as  rendered  by  Bellenden.  It  will  ba 
here  again  seen  that  it  is  vain  generally  to  form  any  judgment  from  name*. 
The  CUu)  Chattan  are  termed  by  Bttllenden  "  Glenquhallanis;"  and  the  matter 
is  further  obscured  by  the  mention  of  the  others  as  "  Clanltayis."  The  author 
of  the  description  was  nearly  a  cot^mporary,  and,  in  so  prominent  a  busioea^ 
could  not  err  greatly.     Let  the  pointed  wonl  Irttnnt  be  also  noted  here. 

"  At  tkia  tiiDf.niekit  of  kll  <hc  oorlh  nf  SoDtlkixl  wu  h«vclj  iniUil  be  two  eUnnis  of  Imneo, 
DUnitCluilujiBiiiiil  Gleiiquhkluiiin  ;  inndingthtcuntre,  tHthaJrweria,  with  khan  J  ■Unchter 
Bnd  roir.  At  lut,  jt  wu  ■|i[ioiBllt  bcIwU  tbo  heiclia-mea  at  ihir  two  obnnia,  be  aTise  of  tb* 
Erlis  of  Hunv  ■"<'  Crawfurd,  thai  X*x  of  the  prineipdl  mea  of  the  t>  clan  ul  ciun.  with 
othir  XXX  of  the  tolliir  alan,  arrajil  in  ihair  be>*  rtim  ;  and  ull  conTene  aror*  the  king  at 
Perth,  Tor  decinion  of  al  plen  ;  andfecht  vilh  aharpiwerdii  lo  the  deilh,  but  ony  him»  ;  and 
that  clan  quharc  the  vKt«ryBUceHdit,Io  have  pcrpetusll  empire  aboie  the  lolhir.  Bsitb  thir 
elHnniB,  glaid  of  thin  condiuoo,  come  to  the  North  Inehe,  beside  Perth,  with  juns  set  id  aeaf- 
fdiils,  to  diaeuB  (he  verite.     Aneof  [liirctanBia  wantit  aae man  to  perrnmiB  furth  them 


■nd  wagil  aue  caril,  for  money.  Id  debut  thair  actioun,  hoKbeit  [hit  man  jiertenit  na  thing  t» 
■'    '      JD  blud  nor  liindneaa.     Thir  two  clannie  stude  arrayit  with  ifrel  hilrent  ^aai>  othir  } 
H)  Rouad  of  trumpet,  nuchit  togidder  ;  tukand  i>il  respect  lu  thuir  *unndiB,  co  that  thaj 


micht  destroy  their  enuimea  ;  and  fauchlin  thia  nianer  lang,  with  uncertane  victory  :  quhaa 
■lie  fel.  ane  uthtr  was  put  in  his  rowme.  At  last,  Ihe  Chuikayis  war  aJ  slane  except  bdc,  thai 
awam  tlirow  the  waiter  of  Tajr.  Of  GlenqiihattanuU,  was  le<\  li  parsonis  on  live  ;  bai  ihay 
war  SB  hurt,  that  they  micht  nochl  bald  their  a werdia  in  their  bajidis.  This  debail  wu  &■  lb« 
inoiniaiion,  aixcxcvi  jeiria." 

Sir  Walter  .Scott  relates  the  alory  of  the  battle  in  his  own  admirable  way, 
and  there  is  no  6ctioa  in  his  account,  at  least,  of  the  conduct  of  the  atandard- 
bearers  and  pipers  on  both  sides  i 

■'  Thev  (the  suuidardbearora)  attacked  each  other  furiooslj  with  the  lances  to  wtiich  tha 
standards  were  attached,  closed  after  exchanging  several  deadly  thnuts,  then  grsppled  in 
close  strife,  alill  holding  their  banners,  nnlil  at  length,  in  the  eagemeH  of  their  conHutt,  they 
Idl  together  into  the  Tay,  and  were  found  drowned  after  the  combat  cloacly  locked  in  each 
other's  arms.  The  fury  of  battle,  the  hmiiy  of  rage  and  despair,  infected  next  the  minatrelk 
The  two  pipers,  who, during  tlie  contlicl,bad  done  their Dtmost  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  tbeir 
brethren,  now  saw  the  dispute  well-nigh  terminated  for  want  of  men  to  support  it.  Tbey  tlirEW 
down  their  itiBtTUments,rusbed  desperately  upon  each  other  with  tbeir  daggers,  and  euh  being 
more  intent  on  deqiatching  his  opponent  than  in  defending  himself,  the  uj[ier  of  Clan  Qufaela 
waa  almost  instantly  slaia,  and  he  of  Clan  (jhattan  mortally  wDundeid.  The  last,  neverthatesa, 
again  grasped  his  iDMrument,  and  the  pibroch  of  the  clan  yet  poured  ita  expiring  sMea  over 
tUa  Clan  ChatUn,  while  the  dying  miniatrel  had  breath  to  inspire  it.  Ths  instmmeiit  which  ha 
used,  or  Bt  least  that  part  of  it  called  the  chanter,  is  prenerveil  in  the  family  of  a  Highland 
Chief  to  this  day,  andin  much  honoured  under  the  name  of  the  PttUroH  Oka,  or  BLuk  Chanter." 

The  great  novelist  here  alludes  to  the  chief  of  the  Macphcrsons.  In  a  sub- 
sequent passage.  Sir  Walter  rather  markedly  calls  the  chanter  a  trophy  of  the 
"  presence,"  merely,  of  ihe  Macphercons  at  the  bottle  of  the  Inch.  That 
the  Alacphersons  were  the  losing  party  on  the  occasion,  and,  as  elsewhexe  ex- 
plained, were  the  main  opponents  and  rivals  of  the  Macintoshes,  is  partly  demon- 
strated, or  at  least  receives  strong  confirmation,  from  the  fact  that  the  preserved 
chanter  is  emphatically  teimed  ihe  "  Black  Chanter."  Why  sliouM  the  records 
of  a  victory  !»  so  named — if  the  Macphersoaa  were  on  the  sueceaaful  side? 
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•  main  events  of  that  extrftordinarj  touroiLoienl,  which 
naj  have  many  parallels  in  Anglo-Nunoun  Ikislory,  but  haa  few  or  none  IB 
that  of  the  G&el.  How  well  Sir  Walter  has  woven  the  main  incideats  into  % 
voiitJiiiii>us  romance,  the  reader  ne«da  not  to  be  reminded  ;  but  few  inn^  bt 
■aware  nf  the  origin  of  one  feature  in  the  story  of  special  prominence.  We  re* 
fer  taiheconatitutioaalUmidity,  if  not  positive  cowardice,  ascribed  to  Con achar, 
the  pnestuned  chief  ef  one  of  the  contending  clans  ;  which  characteristic  Scott 
;worlu  Mp  tBost  skilfully  into  his  plot.  In  a  private  company,  some  person 
e  tbe  remark  tba^t  novelists  had  thrown  a  sort  of  lustre  over  foob  and 
ia«f  aJl  shades,  but  not  one  bod  ever  attempted  to  invest  with  interest  the 
ir  of  a  t-oicard.  The  great  novelist,  then  one  of  the  assemblage,  uttered 
w  renarks  on  the  subject,  and  was  aiterwanls  observed  to  sit  musing  as  if 
e  new  idea.     That  his  fertile  imagination  soon  suggested  a  mode  of 


"  Thini 


■r  riiym, 


,g  unatlemptcil  yet  in 
e  tale  rf  the  *■  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  "  well  shows.  Besides,  the  whole  incidents 
connected  with  Harry  Wyodand  the  battle  on  the  Inch  must  often  before  have 
etmck  luB  ruminating  fancy,  as  forming  a  theme  worthy  of  his  pen  He  cer^ 
tkinly  developed  the  idea  of  a  timid  ctiBntclcr  with  great  art  and  delicacy  in 
^'^~  !  of  Conachar,  softening  the  failing  by  the  supposed  doe-nursing  and 
V  circumstances,  so  as  to  prevent  us  from  viewing  the  young  Highlander 
b  positive  contempt.  But  he  could  not  make  a  hero  (even  a  novel  hero>out 
wward,  and  so  far  the  attempt  was  a  Ikilure.  He  made  one,  however,  of 
f  Wynd,  <  smith  of  Perth,  who  joined  the  Clan  Quhele  to  make  up  theii 
Bi)t*l  numerical  deliciency,  and  did  much  to  decide  the  victory. 
I  The  Mmnge  tournament  on  tbe  Inch  leA  the  Macintoebes  in  tbe  position  of 
CkptUM  of  the  Clan  Chettan,  and,  at  least  de  facto,  iu  beads,  The  Clunf 
cbieftains,  indeed,  advanced  tlieir  claims  to  precedency  at  the  close  of  the  rizo  i 
teenth  ceaturf  ;  bat  their  opponents,  as  before  staled,  actually  constrained  ihea  | 
to  rign  a  bond  in  1609,  admitting  the  superiority  of  the  Laird  of  Macintosh! 
As  soon  as  the  opportunity  occurred,  however,  the  chief  of  Cluny  renewed  hit 
family  claims  (  and,  in  1672,  he  satisfied  the  Lyon  Office  of  his  right  to  hava 
bis  Ams  matriculated  as  "  the  only  and  true  representer  of  the  ancient  and  bo- 
nourable  familie  of  Clan  Chattune."  The  sword  would  have  shortly  before  been 
the  weapon  wielded  in  answer  to  this  claim  ;  but  now  society  had  become  a 
little  more  tranquil  aod  civilised,  and  the  Macintosh  chief  appealed  to  the  laws. 
He  referred  to  tbe  various  evidents  in  his  possession,  styling  his  forefulhcra 
Csfituns  of  Clan  Chattan,  in  order  to  procure  a  reversal  of  the  grant  of  the 
iJ.yon-King-at- A  rms.  He  obtained  his  wish.  The  clear  written  proofs  which  he 
nduced  of  Captainsliip  overpowered  all  the  testimony,  on  the  other  side,  of 
Aiefship.  From  this  time  forward,  Macintosh  of  Macintosh  has  retained  iu 
D  parlance  the  title  of  Captain  of  Clan  Chattan,  carrying,  also,  the  proper 
morial  bearings  of  the  head  of  the  tribe. 
.  Tbe  direct  feuds  of  the  Macintoshes  and  Macphcraone  may  be  said  to  havt 
IT  closed.  The  disputes  with  the  Camerons  may  be  fully  noticed  afterwords  ( 
tnd  it  may  only  he  mentioned  here,  that  in  consequence  of  the  Moedonalds  o£ 
^ppoch  having  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  part  of  Locliaber  in  the  seven- 
benth  century,  they  drew  down  on  themselves  the  wrath  of  the  Macintosh  chief, 
rho  claimed  nearly  all  that  district  on  the  scora  of  the  old  grant  from  tlie  Lorda 
of  the  Isles.  Confiscations  and  fresh  charters  hod  annulled  all  such  pretensiona^ 
properly  speaking  ;  but  Macintosh  collected  bis  vassals,  and  moved  against  tb 
Keppoch  Macdonalds.  He  was  defeated  after  a  fierce  skirmish,  and  was  takaa  | 
prisoner  by  his  adversary.  But  here  occurred  a  singular  proof  of  the  strength  i 
of  the  brotherly  feeling  of  clanship,  A  large  body  of  Macphersons  appeared 
on  the  field  at  the  close  of  the  battte,  bdng  summoned  thither  simply  by  the  in-  i 
telligence  that  Ihe  general  honour  of  the  Clan  Chattan  stood  in  peril.  They  | 
"  midubly  strong,  that  Keppoth  was  forced  to  negotiate  with  thenv 
er  up  the  captive  chief  of  the  Macintoshes.  The  Macphersons  had 
a  the  glory  of  freeing  one  who  had  ever  been  the  rival  of  tiieir  own  pan»- 


cuUr  chief  uid  house,  and  had  no  claim  upon  their  aid,  saving  tl 
from  a  community  of  blood.  To  his  lasting  honour,  the  Cluny  of  the  daj  eiaclwl 
no  condttiona  from  the  party  thug  placed  in  his  puwer,  but  conducted  him  to  his 
home  in  safety,  and  leit  him  in  the  bosom  of  liis  family.  Nearly  from  thia  time 
forward  the  Macphertons,  however,  kept  their  place  a«  an  in<lependent  clan, 
acting  a»  such  tbroughoui  the  whole  civil  wrtb  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteentli 
centurieii,  Tke  lairds  of  Uluny,  indeed,  continued  ever  to  claim  the  cbiefship 
of  Clan  Chatun,  while  the  Macintoshes  held  fast  by  their  pretensions  to  the 
captainship.  They  stand  in  the  same  position  at  this  day.  Our  own  views  of 
the  rights  of  each  have  been  already  given.  If  the  crown  could  make  a  c-aplaio 
of  Clan  Chattan,  that  captain  is  the  Macintosh.  If  hereditary  descent  be  held 
to  constttat«  «  Gaelic  chief,  Cluny  Macpbereon  is  the  head  of  the  Clan  Chattan. 
Some  readers  may  conceive  this  subject  to  have  been  too  largely  commented 
on  ;  but  the  excuse  is,  as  already  remaiked,  that  no  other  genealogical  question 
in  the  whole  Gaelic  annals  lias  been  so  keenly  disputed,  or  possesses  greats 
interest  to  the  Gael  generully,  the  Mocdonald  controversy  alone  excepted. 

The  gallant  feats  in  tvar  of  the  Clan  Chattan  septs  vrauld  occupy  volumes. 
During  the  Scottish  Rcbdlions  generally,  both  the  Macintoshes  and  Macpher> 
eons  distinguished  themselves  highly  in  the  cause  of  the  Stewarts  ;  and  it  pains 
us  that  our  arranged  plan  of  clearing  up  family  histories,  rather  than  dwell- 
ing on  family  anecdotes,  will  allow  us  so  little  space  to  notice  the  especial  doings 
of  the  two  great  branches  of  Clan  Chattan.  Two  parties  of  the  house  of  Macin- 
tosh were  noted  most  peculiarly  during  the  risings  of  1715  and  1745,  the  one 
being  Macintosh  of  Borlum,  a  brigadier  in  the  insurgent  army,  and  the  other 
none  other  than  the  lady  of  the  chief  for  the  time  being.  The  lady  deserves,  in 
courtesy,  the  first  word  of  notice.  Her  husband  was  a  sworn  servant  of  go- 
vernment, holding  (in  1745)  a  company  in  the  Black  Watch,  and  being  to  all 
appeai»nec  ready  to  serve  the  side  to  which  he  was  vowed.  However,  Lady 
&lacintosh  (as  she  was  commonly  called)  took  a  difierent  view  of  matters,  and 
raised  the  clan  in  the  absence  of  her  lord  from  his  seat  of  Moy  Hall,  in  Inver- 
ness-shire. The  spirited  dame  conveyed  her  followers  in  person  to  the  main 
army  of  Charles- Ed  ward  at  Inverness,  and  had  the  satisfaction  shortly  ailer- 
wards  of  seeing  her  husband  token  prisoner  by  the  insurgents.  Tbe  Chevalier 
MTV  prudently  gave  him  in  charge  to  his  lady,  saying,  that  "  he  could  not  be 
ill  iiciter  securitv,  or  more  honourably  treated."  The  Lady  Macintosh  is  also 
n- II  resented  by  General  Stewart  as  the  heroine  of  another  adventure  in  the  civil 
u.irs.  Lord  Loudoun,  then  commandant  for  King  George  at  Inverness,  had 
liL-an  informed  tliat  Charles- Ed  ward  was  to  sleep  on  a  certain  night  at  Moy 
Hall,  a  dwelling  both  securely  and  beautifully  planted  on  an  isle  in  the  Lake 
of  Moy,  and  that  he  would  be  attended  but  by  a  guard  of  two  hundred  Mac- 
intoshes. Hoping  to  terminate  the  rebellion  by  one  clever  blow,  Loudoun 
marched  with  a  strong  force  by  night  to  Moy  HalL  But  the  commandress  bod 
her  scouts  abroad,  and  was  not  to  be  taken  hy  surprise.  She  gave  no  alarm  to 
the  Chevalier,  who  was  in  reality  her  guest  for  the  time,  but  made  her  prepara- 
tions for  the  reception  of  tbe  royalist  troops  with  a  degree  of  skill  and  foresight 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  best  Guerilla  captain  in  the  world.  She 
sallied  out  at  the  proper  time  with  her  comparatively  small  body  of  clansmen, 
and  planted  tfaem  in  divisions  at  different  points  on  each  side  of  Lord  Loudoun's 
line  of  march.  The  noble  commander  approached,  and,  in  place  of  surprising 
others,  was  himself  astounded  to  hear  loud  signals  uttered  and  repeated  along 
adisljtnce  of  half  a  mile.  He  heard  the  order  given  for  tbe  Macintoshes,  Mac- 
gillivrgys,  and  Macleans  to  form  here ;  the  Mocdonalds  to  form  there ;  aitd  the 
Erasers  to  form  somewhere  else.  In  short.  Lord  Loudoun  was  led  to  imagine 
that  the  whole  insurgent  army  lay  before  him,  and  he  nut  only  retreated  upon 
Inverness,  but  gave  instant  orders  for  the  evacuation  of  that  town  by  his  forces; 
nor  did  he  rest  until  he  had  crossed  three  amis  of  the  sea,  and  had  placed  that 
barrier  betwixt  him  and  the  supposed  rebel  army. 

This  story  is  given  here  as  told  by  Garth.     It  may  be  true  in  the  main,  and 
Lord  Loudoun  may  really  have  been  led  to  his  retreat  from  Moy  by  the  clever 
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Stratagem  of  Lndy  MaciotOiih  ;  yd  Loudoun  commandi-il  but  a  division  of  the 
rojral  army,  and  his  retreat  from  InverncBS  rested,  it  is  proliHtile,  on  more  »criuita 

E)unds  than  the  single  trick  of  the  Laily  of  Mo^.  However,  we  have  nodonbt 
t  that  the  anecdote  ie  based  on  fact ;  and  a  woniBD  of  spirit  the  Macintosh 
dame  must  have  been  assuredly.  Generul  history  will  have  made  most  readers 
aware,  that  the  youth,  fascinating  address,  and  romantic  position  of  Oharlea- 
Edward  caused  the  Gaelic  ladies  to  adopt  his  interests  with  much  more  ardour, 
in  maiiy  cases,  than  did  the  Highland  gentlemen  :  and  we  have  it  on  the  io- 
diilnlable  authority  of  President  Forbes,  that  one  chlet^in's  wife,  being  unable 
to  prevail  on  her  lord  to  join  the  rebels,  put  an  effectual  bar  on  his  purposed 
juaaha  with  the  royalists  by  pouring  itcaldiug  hot  water  on  his  legs,  as  if  by 
tcddmt,  at  the  break  fast- table.  There  may  have  been  "  wheels  within  wheels," 
however,  in  the«<e  affairs.  The  unmatched,  and  indeed  unmatchable,  double- 
dfjdtng  of  Lovat  shows  that  some,  hi  least,  of  the  Highland  chiefs  were  no  mean 
adepts  in  finessing.  But  the  Lady  Klucinlo^h  eeema  in  truth  to  have  been  a 
Jacobite  in  heart  and  soul.  We  must  demur  somewhat  to  the  further encomioms 
paaaed  upon  her  by  Stewart  of  Garth.  He  says,  "  Of  all  the  line  ladies  (of  the 
Jacolnui  party)  few  were  more  accomplished,  more  beautiful,  or  more  enthusi- 
astic, than  the  Lady  Macintosh."  This  lady  had  a  curious  style  of  expression 
and  orthography,  it  must  be  allowed,  for  a  woman  of  high  gifts  and  attain' 
nwtilB.  A.  letter  to  the  Duke  nf  Athol  will  put  this  fact  beyond  doubt.  Her 
ladyahip  thus  writes  and  spells  : — My  Lord  Douke — The  Bcraer  of  this  is  a 
Tenr  Prettay  fellow,  Brother  to  M'enzee  of  Kilcoway.  He  had  a  compana; 
^Hnaea  for  the  Prince's  servace,  but  was  handred  by  Lord  Siforth  to  keray  them 
^^BjK  which  meks  me  give  this  trobal  to  beg  of  your  Grace  to  give  him  an  order 
^^Bnsing  his  men,  and  thene  he  can  wous  a  lettel  force.  My  God  presearf 
^^Spor  Grace,  and  all  that  will  searf  ther  Prince.  A.  M"!."  A  few  words  more 
are  added,  and  the  letter  is  closed.  Mr  Bttrton  asks  pointedly,  in  bis  "  Life 
of  Loval,"  if  we  are  to  take  thia  dame'e  orthography  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
training  which  the  ladies  of  the  Jacobite  party  had  received,  and  which  they 
displayed  at  the  celebrated  balls  held  (in  1745)  in  the  pabce  of  Holyrood? 

"  Borlum  and  his  men's  coming."  .Such  is  the  mention  made,  in  one  of  the 
most  noted  Jacobite  sodss,  of  Macintosh  of  Borliim,  a  cadet  of  the  clan  much 
more  famed  than  any  of  its  chiefs  during  the  Rebellions.  "  Old  Borlum,"  as 
he  was  called,  was  a  veteran  trained  in  the  wars  abroad,  and  acted  as  the 
principal  leader  of  the  Macintoshes  under  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  17)5.  He  had 
the  credit  of  heading  the  best  appointed  corps  of  the  rebel  army  ;  which,  per- 
bapSi  was  no  great  credit  at^ar  all,  since  the  majority  of  the  mountaineers  are 
'  icribed  as  "  almost  naked,  or  at  least  wearing  little  more  than  one  shirt-like 
meDi."  Their  cavalry,  of  which  class  of  troops  Huntly  and  others  brought 
I  a  few  squadrons,  were  very  properly,  and  perhaps  rather  sarcastically,  desig- 
" light  hon«,"  being  composed  of  "bulky  Highlandmen  mounted  on 
elties,"  and  unprovided  not  only  with  boots  and  other  proper  accoutrements, 
pit  eTen  riding,  if  we  understand  aright  the  accounts  given,  in  their  kilts. 
jr  were  "the  derision,"  it  is  said,  "of  friends  and  foes."  Sir  Waller  Scott 
m  a  similar  remark  in  the  "  Legend  of  Montrose,"  when  describing  thd 

-t  of  Dugald  Dalgetty's  appearance,  sheathed  in  armour,  and  mounted  on 

the  large-framed  Gustavus,  on  the  minds  of  men  whose  equestrian  experiences 
were  confined  to  the  sight  of  "  a  shelty  waddling  under  u  Highlander  far  bigger 
a  itself-"     As  in  the  case  of  Homer,  it  is  the  poetry  of  Ostiiun  which  we 
1st  admire,  and  not  his  veracity,  in  perusing  his  skeiclies  of  tlic  splendid  cars 
ind-winged  steeds  of  the  Uael  of  old.     With  his  foot  on  his  native 
-,  his  limbs  free,  and  his  broadsword  in  his  hand,  the  Highlander  was 
jdeed  formidable  as  a  warrior.     He  had  neither  the  experience  nor  the  means 
■  make  him  effective  in  the  department  of  cavalry. 

We  have  digressed,  however,  from  the  story  oi'  "  Old  Borlum."     The  E^rl 

Y  Mar,  at  the  rising  of  1715,  getect^d  him  for  an  ei[>edifion  into  the  Lowlanda, 

"  iefly  to  gather  the  friends  of  the  cause  together,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  his 

:o,     Macintosh  had  under  him  ubovo  two  thousand  men,  and,  by 
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the  most  adroit  management,  he  carried  sixteen  hundred  of  tbem  across  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  in  the  verj  face  of  three  English  frigates.  He  had  not  been 
iuBtructed  to  march  on  Edmbui^h,  but,  hearing  of  its  utl«rij'  defenceless  state, 
he  moved  thither,  and  occupied  Lcith.  Had  Mar  pushed  southward  with  his 
whole  army  at  the  same  time,  the  capital  of  Scotland  must  have  been  taken 
with  §Teiil  ease.  B;  not  doing  so,  he  committed  a  fault  ruinous  to  the  Stewart 
cause  in  17lfi<  The  expedition  of  Borlum,  in  place  of  calling  out  Lowland  re> 
cruiu,  nterelj  gave  the  alarm  to  government  and  its  friends,  and  proved  worse 
than  useless.  After  holding  the  citadel  of  North  Leith  for  a  single  night,  tha 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  the  strong  defensive  preparations  »el  on 
foot  in  Edinburgh,  caused  the  Brigadier  to  decamp  bj  night  into  East  Lothian. 
He  got  off  safely,  and  even  contrived,  by  an  old  soldier's  trick,  to  send  ttdin(_ 
of  hia  movements  to  Lord  Mar.  He  put  off  some  of  hit  men  in  a  boat  upon  the 
Firth,  aod  by  tiring  away  at  them,  as  they  rowed  off,  with  the  fort-cannon,  ha 
cheated  the  other  party  into  the  belief  that  the  crew  must  be  on  their  side,  br 
which  meAns  the  little  boat  wa»  not  pursued.  Macintosh  stopped  at  and  forti- 
fied Seton  House,  under  the  idea  that  he  would  be  followed;  but,  as  he  wu 
not,  he  moved  to  tlie  Borders,  where  be  met  the  expected  English  insurgents. 
Now  commenced  a  fatal  dissension  betwixt  these  parties,  however,  the  Ejiglish 
being  as  unwilling  to  quit  their  own  conlines  as  the  Highlanders  were  eager  U 
get  back  to  their  northern  friends. 

Several  hundreds  of  the  Highlanders  went  north,  and  it  was  with  great  re- 
luctance that  Macintosh  consented  to  enter  England  with  the  rest.  The 
Englishmen  were  under  Mr  Forsler,  and  Old  Borlum  expressed  his  opinion  at 
the  southern  recruits  to  his  new  leader  in  no  very  flattering  terms.  "  Are  these 
the  feUowi)  that  you  intend  to  tight  the  enemy  with  ? "  said  he  ;  "  good  faitL^ 
man,  I  would  engage  lo  beat  ten  thousand  of  them  with  one  squadron  of  regular 
dragoons."  When  the  {(ovemment  [wirty  prevailed,  Macintosh  was  one  of  the 
hostages  for  an  unconditional  surrender,  aftt-r  having  exceeded  all  hia  fellow- 
leaders  in  the  gallantry  of  his  defence.  He  was  sent  to  London;  hut,  before 
his  trial-day,  he  broke  out  of  Newgate  with  fittecn  other  prisoners,  and  eecaped 
to  the  continent.  Such  was  thccareer  of  the  brave  old  leader  (^  the  Macintoshes 
(whose  chief  was  at  the  time  a  minor)  in  the  insurrection  of  1715.  Since  we 
have  quoted  hia  opinions  of  the  English  insurgents,  it  is  but  fair  to  give  hie 
description  of  his  own  Scottish  party.  He  styled  them  all  "people  of  desperate 
fortunes,"  in  characUirising  them  to  the  commander  for  King  George, 

The  minorship  of  the  Macintosh  chief  in  1715,  and  his  singular  position  in 
1745,  together  with  the  conduct  of  his  lady,  had  the  effect  of  engi^ng  the  clan 
in  both  rebellions,  without  comprising  its  head.  The  house  retained  pert  of  its 
possessions,  though  tlie  transition  frmn  comparative  barbarism  to  civilisation  en 
long  materially  changed  the  position  of  this  family,  as  it  did  of  others  similarlr 
placed.  Immediately  after  the  doings  of  1745,  the  Act  abolishing  Heritalje 
Jurisdictions  in  Scotland  was  passed;  and  we  find  the  Laird  of  Macintosh  ti 
have  claimed  what  was  in  those  days  a  large  sum  for  hia  local  rights.  A 
Steward  of  the  Lordship  of  Lochaber,  he  asked  a  compensation  of  X5000  sterling, 
A  Scottish  historian  Justly  remarks,  that  the  Scottish  nobles  and  chiefs  had  a»- 
Buredly  long  contrived  to  moke  their  presumed  offices  well  worth  the  compena*- 
tion-moncy  demanded.  Their  irresponsible  power  over  propertv  and  life  was  ia, 
fact  limitleBs  ;  andthode  who  regret  the  changes  attendant  on  progressing  civilisa* 
tion  would  do  well  lo  turn  the  picture,  and  look  at  the  evils  thereby  remetUed. 

The  Macintoshes  were  received  into  favour  ai^er  the  Rebellions.  Aeneas  (a 
LaUnised  version  of  Angus)  Macintosh  of  Macintosh  was  created  a  Baronet  of 
George  III.  Leaving  no  male  heirs  of  the  botly,  however,  the  title  expired,  ana 
he  was  succeeded  by  Angus  Macintosh,  the  male  heir,  whose  immediate  siref 
had  settled  in  Canada.  Alexander,  hia  son,  is  now  Macintosh  of  Maclutodk 
The  seat  of  the  family  is  Moy  Hall,  Inverness-shire. 
ARMS  OF  MACINTOSH. 

Quarteriy,  or,  a  lion  nnp*nt,  gulus  f  bo--'-  as  cadet  of  M  Mdnff,  but  mainly  proving  thr  lr>4-' 
lion  d(  that  doMioat  lo  have  been  earl;   »         7.    Svaiad,  argent,  a  deKler  liuid  coupMd  temt 
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'•  h«Mi,  pale'vavn,  gairm.     Third,  iznrc,  ft  bmr'i  head,  conpeed,  or. 
J  her  oirs  eroeted  id  saltitir,  aable. 
Crest,  A  Cm  -nluint,  proper. 
SuproBTKiu.  Two  AlU. 

BiDGK.  Ked  Wtinrtleberry  [kbAdKcsocloeel^rcecmbling  IheBox  erergreen,  asai jned  la  tha 
"MphonoiB,  that  then  hw  beeii  ■  di«|iate  about  which  u  the  (rue  embutm  of  Qui-CbUUn]. 
Konv.  Touch  doi  ihe  «M  tul  (without)  th«  Glow. 
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THE  CLAN  MACPHERSON. 
PEnling  to  Macintosh  of  Macintosh  the  Bceniingly  just  right  to  bo 
VCaptain  of  Clan  Chattan,  W  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  land  had 
O  create  and  bestow  such  a  title,  and  if  custom  is  to  be  viewed  aa  of  avail 
)  the  case,  we  moat  distinctly  hold,  as  the  reader  will  have  seen,  that  Cluny 
MacphersoQ  (the  name  usually  given  to  Macfherson  of  Macpherson  or 
Ci,d»t)  is  and  ha^s  ever  been  the  chief  of  the  Cbattan  confederation  by  right  of 
blood  and  male  descent.  From  Gilliechattan,  who  (bunded  the  eoahtion  either 
ID  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries  (for  there  were  three  GilliechiittaDS,  and  it 
is  not  quite  clear  which  was  styled  Mhor  or  the  Great  par  txctllmce),  the  Hna 
tW  ilacpherson  cbieflain;  can  be  traced,  without  one  breach  in  the  male  suc- 
,  up  to  the  present  day.  Of  course,  the  history  of  the  two  septs  is 
irty  one  and  the  same  before  the  quarrels  leading  to  the  Baltic  of  the  Inch, 
■a  ihe  Clan  Quhele,  aimoel  unqueationably  the  Macintoshes,  obtained  the 
piurily.  So  far  the  Macphcrsons  adhered  to  that  paction  as  to  rescue  their 
!■  from  ihe  Keppoch  Maedonalds,  as  they  had  before  done  from  the  Came- 
B  at  Invemahaven,  with  both  of  which  tribes  the  Macintoshes  had  long 
btlested  the  possession  of  Lochaber.  The  uncertain  terms  of  tenure,  common 
p  the  times,  caused  all  these  disputes ;  Keppoch  deriving  his  claims  as  a  renter 
r  the  Island  Lords,  and  the  Camerona  being  viewed  by  Macintosh  as  bold- 
K  their  estates  merely  as  subordinate  membera  of  the  Clan  Chattan. 
During  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  Cluny  Macpherson  appeared  as  the 
independent  head  of  at  least  his  own  sept,  no  claim  being  preferred  to  any  su- 
periority over  him  on  these  occasions.  The  great  personal  merits  and  northern 
influence  of  the  chief  of  the  time  rendered  him  indeed  one  of  the  most  important 
leaders  in  the  last  insurrection.  Perhaps  the  fact  of  the  Macintoshes  not  being 
commanded  by  their  proper  chief  tended  largely  to  prevent  the  opening  i 
anew  of  the  conllictiDg  pretensions,  still  set  forth  by  both  parties,  to  lead  Clan  1 
Chattan  collectively.  Cluny  was  one  of  the  warmest  and  most  trusted  personal  | 
Mends  of  Charles-Edward,  and  not  only  fought  for  him  with  all  his  especial  fol- 
lowers (numbering  then  foar  hundred  or  five  hundred  active  men),  but  exert«d 
himself  earnestly  to  secure  the  escape  of  the  Prince  after  CuUoden,  if  not  to  re- 
vive his  fallen  hopes.  The  Macpherson  chief,  moreover,  was  the  party  princi- 
pally entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  relics  of  the  money  originally  collected  for 
the  enterprise  of  1745.  This  fact  is  proven  by  a  note  in  which  the  Chevaliei^  i 
before  quitting  Scotland,  gives  to  Cluny  instructions,  that  "not  one  farthing 
is  to  be  assigned  away  without  an  order  from  the  Prince.  Another  order  to  ' 
Cluny,  who  knew  "  where  the  (said  money  amounting  to)  £27,000  lay,"  is  dated 
from  the  French  vessel  on  board  of  which  Charles- Edward  at  length  found  a 
refuge;  and  it  directs  XTSO  to  be  divided  among  tho  Magregors,  Stewarts,  the 
Uacdonalds  of  Glengarry  and  Keppoch,  and  the  "Lokel  clan."  Such  is  his  spell- 
ing of  "  LocheiL"  Charles  directs  especial  care  to  be  taken,  moreover,  of 
"  nngs,  Bels  (seals),  and  other  trifels  "  belonging  to  him,  and  all  lying  in  certain 
"  boxkfl" — for  so  is  the  word  set  down.  Much  more  is  said  in  the  same  fashion 
in  the  Utters  to  Cluny;  and,  saving  the  direction  to  accord  such  pittances  (out 
of  a  comparatively  large  sum)  to  men  who  had  risked  their  lives,  and  lost  their 
all  in  bb  cause,  we  rind  less  practical  sympathy  shown  by  Charles  than  li 
usnally  been  rei>orted,  with  the  miseries  brought  on  the  Gael  by  their  devotion  | 
to  his  family  interests.  Above  all,  be  it  remembered  that  the  Prince,  in  sanding 
le  orders  through  a  district  rrowded  with  foes,  risked  afresh  the  life  of  the 
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chief  of  the  Mncphpmoni.  Clunywas  at  the  moment -n  hunted  fugitive,  w 
high  price  set  uima  hi^  head,  and  with  the  certainty  of  perishing  on  the  scaf- 
fold if  cnptured.  tie  stood  oven  mons  deeply  involved  than  most  of  his  brother 
chiefs,  because  he  had  shortly  before  accepted  a  commiuid  in  Loudoun'a  loyal 
Highland  regiment.  Hia  defection  is  said  to  have  been  caused  mainly  by  the 
urgency  of  his  wife  and  the  dunnieuxaeah  of  his  clan,  whom  the  hope  of  plunder 
as  much  as  loyalty,  we  grieve  to  say.  seems  to  have  stimulated  to  the  descent  oe 
the  Lowlands.  He  continued  to  receive  orders  for  the  employment  of  the  In- 
surrection-funds lefl  in  Scotland  for  several  years  af^r  1745,  and  was  all  the 
while  personally  situated  in  h  position  equally  perilous  and  romanUc.  Stewart 
of  Garth  thus  tells  his  story: 

"  l4iB  life  wu  of  conrw  forfeited  to  the  Uwa,  and  maeh  diligpnee  wki  exerted  to  bring  him 
to  justice.  But  neither  tlic  hope  of  reward  nor  the  ietz  of  d&nger  could  induce  »tij  ooe  of 
his  peogile  (o  betray  him,  or  to  remit  their  fkithful  Bervices.  He  lived  nine  yeua  ia  aeave.Bt 
B  nhurl  distance  from  his  house,  which  was  burnt  to  the  gmnnil  b;  Uie  king's  troopi.  "  '~ 
cave  WIS  in  front  of  &  woody  preeipiee,  the  trees  and  iihelving  rocks  completely  eonocBlini 
entrance.  Ic  was  dug  nut  by  hi*  own  people,  who  worked  by  night,  and  conveyed  iheM 
■nd  rubbiBh  into  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  that  no  vestige  of  their  labenr  might 
betray  the  retreat  of  their  master.  In  this  sanctuary  he  livi-d  secure,  occasionally  visiting 
his  friends  by  night,  or  when  time  hod  riaekencd  the  rigour  of  the  senrch.  Upwards  of  one 
hundred  persons  knew  where  he  was  eoDCfaled,  and  a  reward  of  £1D0I)  was  olTerod  to  any 
one  who  should  giTe  infonaation  a^nst  him  ;  and,  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  concealed  ov 
his  estate,  eighty  men  were  constantly  stationed  there,  beside*  the  parties  occaoionally  march- 
ing into  the  cnuHlry,  to  intimidate  bis  tenantry,  and  thereby  induce  them  to  dieclosetbe  pboe 
of  his  roncealmeut.  Though  the  aaldiersn  ere  animated  with  cbehopeof  the  rvward,  and  though 
a  step  of  promotion  to  the  officer  who  should  apprehend  hun  was  superadded,  yet  so  true  war* 
his  people,  so  prudent  in  their  eonversatiou,  and  to  dexterous  in  conveying  to  him  the  n 
aariet  he  required  in  his  long  confinement,  that  not  a  trace  could  be  (Uscovercd,  nor  an 
vidual  found  base  enough  to  give  a  hint  to  hia  dolrimenL  At  length,  wouied  out  with  lli!« 
dreary  andliouelEss  stale  of  existence,  and  taught  to  deiipair  of  pardon,  he  escaped  to  FrmnM 
in  17SS,  and  died  there  the  following  year." 

The  present  Ewan  Macplierson  of  Cluny,  nearly  the  twentieth  in  a  direct 
line  from  Rwan  Dane,  was  bom  in  1 804,  nnd  wedded  into  the  house  of  faitt  kin- 
dred, the  Slacdiiais,  or  Davidsons,  of  Tulloeli.  The  principal  seat  of  the  chief 
is  Cluoy  Cnal.le,  in  Badcnoch,  luvemess- shire. 

The  Branches  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  assuming  ultimately  different  names, 
were  undoubtedly  numerous.  The  Shaws  and  Farqiiharaons  have  always  been 
accounted  as  springing  from  Shaw  Macduff,  whom,  as  slated,  many  autborilitM 
view  as  the  foimder  of  the  Uacintoeh  line.  Farquharaon  is  the  firet  form  of 
the  last  of  these  patronymics.  Muriach  (Vuirich)  being  quite  the  same  as 
Murdoeh,  (!)  the  Murdocksons  are  traced  to  the  Clan  Chattan  source.  The 
Davidsons  have  been  alluded  to  already.  Believing  so  far  in  these  e*pecitt!  de- 
rivations, we  must  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  MacgillivravB, 
Macbains,  Macquoens,  and  others,  all  of  whom  have  been  referred  to  the  Cmn 
Chattan  stem.  "  New  lairds,  new  laws,"  is  a  wise  saying;  but  the  Gael  may 
well  reverse  it,  and  say,  "  New  laws,  new  lairds,"  The  Clan  Chattan  held 
much  of  the  county  of  Inverness,  part  of  thu  north  of  Perth  and  Argyle,  and 
even  dipped  into  Aberdeen,  Nairn,  Moray,  and  other  districts.  Tbey  are  now 
to  be  found  mainly  in  Inverness,  though  a  section  of  the  family  is  yet  well 
eslsted  and  pretty  strong  in  Aberdeen  shire,  the  house  of  Farquhnrsou  of  In- 
vercBuld,  in  Braemar,  having  long  been  deemed  the  principal  one  of  that  name 
in  these  regions.  Auchinar  states  them  to  be  the  same  tribe  as  the  Mackinlays, 
that  term  (projierly  Maefinlay)  being  a  mark  of  descent  from  Finlay  Mhor,  a 
great  chief  who  fell  at  Flodden.  He  styles  Shaw  of  Greenock,  now  Shaw- 
Stcwart,  the  chief  of  that  branch  of  the  sons  of  Ferquhard  Shaw  or  Macduff. 
ARMS  OF  MACPHERSON. 

Parted  per  fesa,  or,  and  azure,  ■  lymphad  or  gnlley.  her  snils  furled,  her  oars  in  action,  of 
the  first ;  in  the  dexter  chief  point,  a  hand  ciiupee,  graxping  a  dagger  pointed  upwards, gules, 
for  service  done  against  the  Cumins ;  in  the  sinister  point,  a  crosn  crosslet,  fltcbee,  gules. 

Chert.  A  Cat,  sejan^  proper. 

.SueniaTERS.  Two  anued  Kighlandmen  (or  in  some  cases.  For  Clan  ChatUn,  two  Wild  Cats). 

Motto.  Tnncli  not  tlie  Cat  but  (without)  the  Glove. 

BtDGE.  Boxwood. 
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CLAN  MACLEAN. 
TLc  Clan  Maclean,  otherwiite  named  Macoilleon  or  Macileaii,  hu 
'ly  been  viewed  aa  of  Irish  origin.  Two  brothers  or  couitinD  of  the  great 
Y  of  Fitz^rald  rouiide4,  it  is  aaid,  both  the  Maclean  sept  and  thut  of  the 
ludes.  The  Fitzgerald^,  again,  owed  their  descent  to  a  Tuscan  or  ItaliaD 
r  of  William  the  Conqueror,  or  rather  to  hia  grandson,  Maurice  FitK- 
1,  who  went  over  to  Ireland  with  the  famoua  Strongbow.  Tlie  gallant 
■rl  of  Surrey,  conqueror  of  the  field  of  Flodden,  and  equally  eminent  for 
b  poetical  talents,  thus  speaka  of  a  lod^  whom  he  named  his  Geraldino,  and 
'  rereallj  held  to  have  been  of  the  Irish  house  of  Fitzgerald; — 
■  Frntn  Tufuainy  a 


Br! gilt  in  hpr  hu^ 


PitRgeralds  of  Ireland,  who  have  been  thua  markedly  ascriberl  to  the 
lUli  of  Florence,  sent  ofTithoots,  we  are  'old,  to  iScotluiid  in  ihu  thirteenth 
',  who  founded  tlie  Mtuiluan  and  Mackeuxie  ciuns.  Certain  it  la,  that 
ider  II.  did  at  that  period  make  a  decided  and  successful  eiibrt  to  bring 
stem  coasts  and  isles  under  the  authority  in  part  of  new  lordii.  Ue 
the  Campbells,  for  eitample,  in  the  sheriffship  of  Argyle,  and  gave  to 
tribes,  who  acknowledged  his  supremacy,  regular  grants  of  new  lands, 
'»  before  held  irregularly.  As  the  MS.  of  I4S0  does  not  notice  the 
among  the  native  Gael,  there  appears  the  more  reason  for  not  diii- 
12  the  story  of  their  Irish  origin.  Those  wrilors  who  deny  all  such 
■iixturea  of  foreign  blood  with  the  Gaelic,  might  as  reasonbly  dc-oy  the 
conquest,  or  the  settlement  of  Angles  uinong  the  Scots,  though  a  new 
i  was  given  to  the  Utter  thereby.  If  there  be  disgrace  in  these  incor- 
)  with  other  races,  the  Scots  proper  (who  spoke  a  Gaelic  dialect  in  the 
le  of  Bede)  must  bear  a  tenfold  share  of  shame.  The  proof  that  the  Gaelic 
iple — the  true  Gaelic  commonalty — remained  unchanged  and  unexpcUed, 
ID  the  fact  that  their  language  and  customs  were  never  overturned  by  any 
men.  In  like  manner,  the  Normans,  though  ihey  made  their  bastaitl 
ich  the  language  of  the  laws,  the  palace,  and  the  coatle-hall,  failed  com- 
lo  abolish  the  Saxon  effectively,  and  aimply  because  it  was  ever  the 
vernacular  longue  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  Though  tlie  st')i'y  of 
settlement  of  a  Fitzgerald  chief  were  to  be  admitted,  therefore,  it  would  no 
more  follow  tliat  the  Macleans  were  or  oi-e  wholly  Ibreign,  than  that  the  people 
of  England  were  or  are  wholly  Norman,  or  the  Macleods  wholly  Norwegian.  It 
ns  most  unlikely  that  the  Macleaus  could  partskti  of  the  NorK  blood,  like 
last  mentioned  tribe  or  the  Macneila.  It  was  by  their  very  feats  againnt  the 
lorsemen  (Danes)  at  Largs  in  1264,  that  both  the  Maclean  and  Mackenzie 
are  held  to  liave  earned  their  leading  possessions  at  the  bands  of  Aleui- 
^der  III.  "  OUleoH  nt  (uo(VZA(tiilleon  of  the  Battle-axe) "seema  to  Imie  given 
their  clan-name  to  the  Macleans.  In  1296,  he  is  found  signing  Ita^man  ItoU 
u  "  Gilliemore  Macilean,"  or  "  Gilleon  the  Great,  son  of  Gllleou ;"  and  his 
acquired  possessions  then  lay  in  the  southern  corner  of  Perthshire,  or  rather 
in  the  north  or  north-we^t  of  what  is  now  Argyle  county.  John  Macgil- 
liemore,  head  of  the  Macleans  in  the  time  of  Kobei't  Bruce,  and  one  of  those 
who  fought  at  Bannockbum,  ia  usually  held  to  have  been  the  ancestor  of  the 
branches  of  Duart,  Lochbuy,  and  others  of  the  name.  In  the  days  of  the  earliest 
successors  of  Bruce,  the  Macleans  bad  become  a  considerable  clan;  but  they 
ftppear  ere  long  to  have  decidedly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Lords  of  the  Islea 
Bgainsl  the  Lowland  monarchy,  or,  in  other  words,  to  have  joined  the  Gael 
against  the  Saxon.  Their  valuable  support  was  repaid  by  lilierat  grants  of 
island  territories,  which  they  have  held  in  part  up  to  the  present  iIhv.  The 
~  '      of  Mull,  Tirce,  and  Coll,  with  the  extuuisivc  peninsula  ot  &torve/i<  on  tile 


tnainlani],  fell  under  (heir sway,  nmi  formed  in  all  b  large  estate.  While  in  tlio 
course  of  receiving  these  holdin^ra  uniJer  the  JlacdoniilUs,  ihey  stem  to  have 
pushed  out  a  lee*  liieky  wpt  attached  to  the  same  bouse,  namuly  the  Mackin- 
non».  A  bitter  feud  with  the  latter  wiis  the  consequence,  and  led  to  »  men 
unusual  and  dariDg  act  on  the  part  of  the  chief  of  the  Macleans.  Itein^  callrd 
out  lo  follow  the  Lord  of  tlie  lalea,  alonp  with  ihe  Mackinnons,  lie  aeiced  lu 
occasion  to  utlaclc  the  chief  of  the  latkr  wpt,  and  bIcw  him.  Afraid  of  the 
iesue,  MBclcun  next  captured  the  Macdonald  himself,  and  only  reteai^  him  on 
obluining  Inrge  concessions  of  ii*laiid  profitrty, 

Loelilan  Maclean,  son  of  John  <!  illii more,  received  in  marringe  the  Imnd  of 
a  danghler  of  John  I..  Lortl  of  the  I^l^■s,  by  hi»  wife  the  Prineeas  MurfTarel 
Stewart.  Thia  high  union  eonciUuled  and  bound  Ingether  ihe  two  families, 
Lachlun  founded  the  Duart  line,  and  his  brother  Eacliin  (or  HwtorJ  that  of 
Lochbuy,  both  of  them  estaled  in  Mnll.  Rod  Hertor  of  the  Daitles,  eon  of 
Lachlui,  followed  Donald  of  the  l»hn  to  Harluw,  and  commanded  there  as 
his  lieutenant.  Ho  perished  on  the  field  singularly.  His  eires  bad  bwn  at 
feud  with  the  Irvines  of  Drum,  a  Scottish  houtie  of  eoine  note,  and  Maclean 
recognised  either  tlie  banner  or  the  armorial  bcaringK  of  his  foe  in  the  pulte. 
The  laird  of  Drum  made  a  like  discovery;  and,  alihougrh  neither  had  ever 
before  looked  the  other  in  the  face,  tlwy  at  once  commenced  a  desperate  single- 
handed  fight.  It  proved  a  most  fiital  one,  as  both  of  l\w  combatants  wens  left 
dead  on  the  scene  of  its  occurrence. 

At  the  battles  of  Flodden  and  Pinkie  the  Mnelenns  seconded  the  KeoHtsh 
monarcha,  and  fought  bravely.  Generally  s])eakin)r,  however,  tlic  succe^^ora 
of  Lachlan  in  the  chiefship  of  the  Macleans  conlinueil  to  follow  m<ire  p^rcnlinrly 
the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  until  the  direct  line  of  that  house  came  to  a  clu«n,  when 
charters  were  accepted  from  the  crown  in  place  of  those  prcTionsly  obtained 
from  the  Macdonalds.  No  ialund-tribe  profited  more  than  the  Macleans  by 
the  downfall  of  their  former  suiwriors;  and  they  became  divided  into  several 
distinct  and  powerful  branches,  as  those  of  Ardgower  and  Morvern,  besides 
(lie  lines  of  Duarl,  Ijochbuy,  and  Coll.  The  jealouEty  of  the  Macdonalds  was 
strongly  aroused  by  this  increasing  prosperity  on  the  part  of  their  rec«ot  vassals 
or  interiors.  The  feeling  appears  to  have  l>een  shared  in  by  other  lew  fortn- 
nate  «ept8,  and  a  alory  of  revenge  and  blood  is  told,  as  having  in  conBef|uence 
signalised  the  close  of  the  sinleenth  century.  Buchanan  makes  the  Mucneils 
tlie  chief  actors,  while  Mr  Skene  considers  Ihe  Macdonalds  of  Kialyro  to  have 
been  the  main  parties  concerned.  It  i.'<  probable  that  both  clans  took  a  share 
in  the  business;  but  as  Kintyre  is  mentioned  by  each  of  these  narrator*  as  the 
scene,  the  Macdonalds,  who  held  that  peninsula,  may  be  conoidervd  its  the  most 
active  in  the  plot.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Ang:us,  chiel'  of  Kintyre,  is  Mid  to  have 
token  deep  offence  at  the  power  and  popularity  of  Ijachlnn  Mhor  Maclean  (his 
own  brother-in-law),  who  added  to  his  family  influence  the  advantngce  derivable 
from  superior  talents  and  a  liberal  foreign  educxiion.  After  in  vain  attacking 
him  by  arms,  Macdonald  affecleil  to  seek  a  n>oonc-iliKlion  with  Maclean,  visited 
bim  at  Duart,  and  invited  him  in  turn  to  Kiniyn:.  Willi  some  foHy  or  fit\y 
of  bis  chief  men,  Maclean  in  due  time  crowed  the  sea  lo  his  biuthei -in -law's 
residence.     Buchanan  thus  relates  the  issue : 

"  Thej  wriwd  «[  Kinlyre,  MnrrloDiild'*  resideitcc,  farly  in  Ihp  morning,  mid  the  daj  was 
apcnl  in  reiuuiiiB  auil  merrimKnl.  At  night, afler  ihej^iikdrptirrd  tomt.  Mnrdonald  bi'selihs 
hviam  in  which  Macleui  and  his  campaiiy  wvro  lixjged,  and  nlliogfur  ihi^m,  iuTited  them  la 
coni«  aiul  renew  the  eonviviklitj-.  Matieui  re|iliiKl,  they  had  Klieiidy  drunk  cnoneh.  aud 
wished  to  be  lelt  to  their  re]Mwe,  as  it  wu  now  time  tu  eo  lo  sleep,  '  Hut  it  a  my  wA\,'  Mul 
Uacdonilil,  '  tliat  j'liu  tim  «id  come  out.'  On  which  Maclean,  suspecting  treachery,  ftrose, 
dmsed  himseir,  and  opened  the  door,  when,  peroeiTins  Macdonald  standing  with  lib  sword 
drawn,  he  aakeil  liiBi  if  he  meuit  lo  bresJi  hiB  faichl  '1  gave  no  faith,' mid  the  inhospiUblo 
satise ;  '  sad  I  now  mean  lo  hare  my  reveoge  on  jou  and  yours  for  the  wrong*  1  have  Hif- 
fered.'     Maclean  had  that  night  taken  his  uepliew,  a  little  diiU,  lo  bed  with  hiln,  and,  being 

Cat  to  hiBdeTeDce,  held  the  boy  upon  his  kSahoutder  as  a  laiaet.  Macdonald,  prrcdviDgibiit 
e  could  not  hurt.  Maclean  without  injnria^kiB  own  tHin,and  the  child  crying  for  mercy  lo  his 
uncle,  promiited  lo  spare  his  life  if  he  would  giva  up  Ilia  veapuiw,  and  miifnidcr  lilniwlf  hi« 
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«r.  Hieleui,  vho  mw  do  other  alteniatira,  jidded  to  the  ruRtui,  kiid  wm  conTofed  to 
>  nlaie  of  eoafinemmt  Hu  sttead>nt»,  wilh  the  exoeptina  oTtwttiiubmittod  to  neoeoaity,  anil 
IoUowctI  the  example  of  their  ehief.  The««  two  defended  the  dnor  with  auch  obslinate  ietpe- 
[  XBtion,  thit  the  banditti  foubd  it  imponibte  to  force  it,  and  in  their  rage  iM  ftre  to  the  boune, 
[  which  wu  bnmed,  tuielher  xitii  its  remlute  defenderx.  TliEsy  who  had  mibliiiHed  to  the 
I  kierejr  and  proniiae  of  the  barbHrian.  were  brought  out,  part  neil  moraiDg,  and  the  racoainder 
I  %n  th»  day  lullowing.  and  beheaded  in  preaence  of  Macloui.  Maclean  himaelf,  who  mu  t*- 
I  a(r*«d  for  thesatiie  fate,  would  hare  perished  alHO,  bat  Maudonald  was  disabled  by  a  fall  from 
I  'K*  bane,  and  the  exeeutiou  was  deUiyed.  In  the  interval,  informatiou  was  sent  lo  the  kiiig 
E  trf  (be  horrible  tranaaction,  ufao  immediately  deaiutched  a  herald  to  demand  that  Maclean 
I  ritooM  be  delivered  lo  the  Earl  oF  Argyle  ;  but  the  niesaaEe  was  treated  with  oonlempt,  and 
I  4w  nnforluaate  chief  detained,  and  campelled  to  yield  la  vie  most  unreaaouiiblc  conditiuDS  be- 
I    A«T  be  obtained  his  liberty." 

I       The  Macleaa  chief,  we  regret  to  say,  though  termed  by  Buchanan  a  man 
I  Irf*  paliah  and  education,  is  recorded  by  the  same  authority  to  have  taken  » 
L  -leartul  subsequent  revenge  on  his  eciemicd,  tiring  their  domiciles,  and  putting 
I  "nan,  woman,  and  child  to  the  svrord."     It  would  appear  that  he  now  also 
I  %tiposeil  "unreasonable  concessions"  in  turn  on  his  adversiuies.     The  Mac- 
1 18onsld«,  however,  entrapped  him  finally.     A  second  meeting  having  been  nr- 
I  ftiiiged  to  settle  all  disputes,  John,  son  of  Angus  Macdonald  of  Kintyre,  fell  on 
I  Xachlan  as  he  was  landing  to  hold  the  concerted  council,  and,  surprising  him 
P  'ID  Us  stranded  boats,  killed  him  afler  a  brave  defence.     The  Macneils  certainly 
I    look  part  in  these  proceedings,  tliough  we  have  followed  Mr  Skene  in  holding 
f    the  llacdonaIdH  to  have  been  the  main  actors.     The  son  of  Lachlan  avenged 
liis  death  by  a  terrible  inroad  on  the  Islay  Macdoiialds.     Both  the  Macleans 
I   'ttii  the  Macdonalds  were  eventually  ousted  from  iheir  Argylesliire  possessions 
k  <during  the  seventeenth  ceotury,  hy  the  Campbells,  which  great  clan  moved 
}  kgainet  thera  with  all  the  weight  of  the  Lowknd  regal  authority.     There  are 
I   various  accounts,  before  and  about  this  date,  of  the  existtince  of  daring  free- 
[  'Vmters  of  the  Maclean  name.     One  Luchlan  Maclean,  for  example,  attained  1» 
[  ft  very  bad  eminence  in  the  time  of  James  II.  or  James  III.     These  things  no 
I  ^ubt  readered  their  partial  suppression  almost  compulsory,  and  explains  why 
f  ihe  Campbell  chiefs,  always  prudent  and  potent  upholders  of  the  Lowland 
I  tiower,  supplanted  so  many  others  of  the  Gaelic  tribes  in  their  western  posses- 
I  flions.    "Quell  these  troublous  tribes,  and  take  their  lands  for  your  pains."    So 
I  <poke  the  Scottbh  kings.     The  more  remote  isles  being  leas  accessible,  there 
I  ^he  Macleans,  as  well  as  other  septs,  found  their  durable  places  of  abiding. 
I       The  Macleans,  like  so  many  of  the  Gael,  transferred  their  full  affections  to 
the  Stewarts,  when  that  famdy  mounted  the  throne  of  Great  Itritiun.     TTie 
feelings  of  the  people  of  the  north,  before  divided,  coalesced  so  far  on  that  great 
occasion ;  and  the  Highlander,  even  much  more  than  the  Lowlunder,  took 
pride  in  Ihe  thought  that  a  Scot  had  ascended  the  general  throne  of  the  British 
Islands.     The  Macleans  joined  in  all  the  wars  conneiiuent  on  the  civil  discus- 
sions of  the  ^me  of  ChiLrlea  I.     At  the  battle  of  Inverkeilhing,  fought  between 
the  royalists  and  Oliver  Cromwell's  troops,  five  hundred  of  the  Maclean  fol- 
lowers, it  is  said,  were  left  dead  on  the  field.     On  this  occasion  an  incident, 
finely  turned  to  account  by  Scott  in  his  "  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  occurred  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle.     Seven  valiant  brothers  of  the  clan  stood  around  their 
chieftain.  Sir  Hector  Maclean,  who  fought  bravely,  and  again  and  again  en- 
dangered his  life.     On  every  such  emergency,  one  of  the  seven— as  well  de- 
serving of  fame  as  those  of  Thebes — rushed  l'orwitr<l  betwixt  his  person  and  the 
eneroy.     Man  by  man  they  fell ;  and  still  each  survivor,  as  he  look  the  place 
of  the  preceding  victim,  exclaimed,  "  Baa  air  eon  £ucAm  (another  for  Heclor)r* 
The  heart  swells  to  think  of  such  devotedness,  while  reaiWD  bids  us  regret  alike 
its  mode  of  development  and  pity  its  issue. 
I        The  Macleans,  though  they  joined   in    Mai's   insurrection  of  1715,  and 
I  buffered  accordingly,  refrained  from  rising  in    1745,  being  persuaded  (like 
I  (he  Macleods)  of  its  fruillessncss  by  Duncan  Forbes,  Lord  President  of  the 
I  ^ourt  of  Session,  and  having  felt  the  leniency  of  the  crown  for  former  mis- 
~  .     Besides,  they  were  too  far  off  to  be  visited  by  Charles;  and 


whctvver  tliu  mugiu  effect  of  bU  perMonal  presence  was  wanting,  the  High- 
liiiiil  chiefd  generally  slioived  no  strong  inclinktion  in  1745  to  rise  in  arms.  In 
truth,  the  chiefs  had  by  degrees  b«i^ome  much  better  educated,  and  had  now 
I'umied  many  dear  Lowland  connections.  They  no  longer  demred  to  enrictt 
tlium^ves  and  their  clans  by  foruya  or  creagha  at  the  cost  of  their  southern 
iitiigbbours,  even  had  they  not  felt  that  the  improved  state  of  the  laws  would 
no  more  permit  such  things  to  be  done  with  impunity.  The  Macleans  were 
suved  from  tlie  Itrrible  consequences  of  17-15,  and  retained  at  least  port  of 
their  properties.  We  chance  to  have  an  account  of  the  Macleans  (particu- 
larly of  Coll]  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Samuel  Johnson.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
how  the  cell-bred  scholar  of  Oxford,  and  the  midnight  essayist  of  a  London 
garret,  was  affected  by  the  honours  paid  to  chieftainship  in  the  remore  He- 
brides. He  positively  coun.ielled  Sir  Alexander  Macdonatd  of  Slcat  to  I^r  up 
arms,  and  proclaim  bis  independence  of  the  British  crown  \  Luckily,  8ir  Alex- 
ander knew  better  the  existing  slate  of  the  country.  And  when  the  Doctor 
came  to  Coll  to  be  a  gaest  of  the  yoimg  chief,  he  was  extravagantly  delighted 
with  thepiper  playing  duringdinner,  and  all  the  other  marks  of  family  gran^ur 
visible.  Humanity  is  an  odd  compound.  Sir  Walter  Scott  displayed  similar 
feelings,  and,  with  all  the  sterling  sense  which  leavened  bis  genius,  would 
ra liter  have  been  honoured  as  a  moss-trooping  Johnnie  Armstrong,  than  immor- 
talised as  the  Author  of  Wuverley.  Dr  Johnson,  as  observed,  seems  to  liave 
caught  a  similar  infection;  but,  for  our  part,  we  prefer  greatly  to  canonise  him 
ai;  the  eminent  lexicographer  and  essayist — and,  above  idl,  as  the  converMlion- 
ulist  depicted  by  Boswell — -than  as  a  Gaelic  chief  in  wish  or  intention. 

The  Macleans  of  Duart,  usually  admitted  as  the  chiefs  of  the  clan,  were 
raised  to  a  Nova-Scotian  Baronett^  before  the  union.  Sir  John  Aloclean  was 
the  head  of  the  family  at  the  time  of  the  Afar  risiug  in  1715;  and  we  find  it 
represented  by  Sir  Allan  in  1773,  when  Dr  Johnson  traversed  the  Hebrides. 
.Though  the  estates  of  his  house  had  been  partially  recovered,  as  already  men- 
.tioncd,  .Sir  Allan  Maelean  was  yet  but  master  of  a  eadly  ddapidated  fortune, 
aiid  resided  on  one  oi'  his  minor  islands  in  comparatively  humble  style.  He 
entertai^ied  his  visitors  handsomely,  nevertheless;  and  the  following  aneeiloie 
proves  that  he  still  retained  bis  high  eliiims  as  a  chieftain.  "The  Macginiiises 
are  said  to  bo  a  branch  of  the  clan  of  Maclean.  Sir  Allan  had  been  told  that 
one  of  the  name  had  refused  to  send  him  some  rum,  nt  «  hicli  the  knight  was  in 
great  indignation.  '  Yon  rascal  I '  said  he,  '  don't  you  know  that  1  can  hong 
you,  if  I  please  ?  Refuse  to  send  rum  to  me,  you  rascal  I  Don't  you  know 
tliat  if  I  order  you  lo  go  and  cut  a  man's  throat,  you  are  to  do  it  t' — '  Yes, 
au't  please  your  honour  1  and  my  own  too,  and  bang  myself  loo ! '  The  poor 
fellow  denied  that  he  had  refused  to  send  the  rum.  His  making  these  profes- 
sions was  not  merely  a  pretence  in  presence  of  his  chief;  for,  after  be  and  I 
were  out  of  Sir  Allan's  hearing,  he  told  me, '  Had  he  sent  hia  dog  tor  the  rum, 
]  would  liave  given  it:  1  would  cut  my  bones  for  him.'  It  was  very  remarkable 
to  find  such  an  attachment  lo  n  chief,  though  be  had  then  do  connection  with 
the  island,  ond  had  not  been  there  for  fourteen  years.  Sir  Allan,  by  way  of 
upbraiding  the  fellow,  said,  '  1  Ix'lieve  you  are  a  CiimjiheU' " 

Poor  Sir  Allan  had  some  rea-iou  to  diBliku  the  Campbells,  since,  in  the  time 
of  his  immediate  sires,  the  Maclean  estates  had  been  evicted  for  debt  by  the 
Argyle  house,  which  misfortune,  with  the  losses  through  the  rebellions,  left  but 
a  small  remnant  behind. 

The  Macleans  served  actively  under  the  established  government  during  the 
American  and  continental  wars.  Though  no  regiment  was  I'ormed  of  the  clan 
solely,  scarcely  one  corps  was  raised  in  the  western  Highlands  without  iu 
quota  both  of  officers  and  men  of  the  name. 

The  Duart  house  appears  to  have  expired  in  the  direct  line,  and  the  Lochbuy 
branch,  always  claimants  of  the  chiefship,  are  now  usually  deemed  the  heads 
of  their  clan.  The  Maclean  Baronetcy  of  1631  is  indeed  held  by  Sir  Fitzroy 
Maclean,  styled  of  Morvaren  or  Morvem,  though  the  loose  way  tn  which  the 
order  has  often  permitted  such  lilies  to  be  assumed,  renders  tliis  fact  of  lesser 
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weight.    The  Coll  and  Ardgowev  lines  an;  stiU  represented,  us  bIso  the  braiicLea 
«f  Borreray,  Pennycrons,  Kinlouli,  and  others. 

ARMS  OP  THE  CLAN  MACLEAN. 

QaaTterlf  :  Firit,  •fgenl,  &  nwk  gules.  Sceood,  argent,  >  deitar  band  fesswoy^  eaupeed 
^le^  holdiaE  ■  crona  cnxslet  Sichee,  in  jAle  tauro.  Third,  or,  B  lyinplisd  ubie.  Fourth, 
iiTtent,  ■  ulmoa  uaanl,  |)raper ;  in  chief,  two  «igl«'  hwda. 

Cresi.     a  tower  emballtad. 

SurroKTiB*.    Vert,  two  sskIb  proper. 


CLAN  CAMERON. 

An  ancient  manuscript  history  of  the  Clan  Cameron  comraences  with 
these  words; — "The  Camerons  have  a  tradition  among  them  that  they  are 
origitially  descended  of  a  younger  son  of  the  royal  family  of  Denmark,  who  as- 
msUid  at  the  regtomtion  of  Pergua  IL  Me  was  called  CoTnermi  from  his  crooked 
niHW,  aa  that  word  imports.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  they  are  of  the  abori- 
^iiiM  of  the  ancient  Scots  or  Caledonians  that  first  planted  the  country."  Mr 
Skene  quotes  these  words,  and  concurs  in  the  latter  conclusion,  which  indeed 
waia  the  most  feasibie  in  the  ex^.  John  Mt^or,  moreover,  writing  on  the 
subject  of  the  Clan  Chattan  and  the  Camerons  in  the  sixteenth  century,  uxei 
the  espreaaion,  "  Hat  triftut  »«»(  cviwmgmnett  (these  tribes  are  akin  by  blood) ;" 
and,  thoagh  his  authority  can  scarcely  be  held  as  perfectly  decisive,  any  more 
than  that  of  the  ancient  MS.  cited,  the  two  derive  no  slight  value  from  their 
mutual  agreemenL  Besides,  as  shown  in  the  history  of  the  Macintoshes  and 
Macpbersons,  connections  long  existed  betwixt  the  Cnmerons  and  these  cluns, 
scarcely  explicable  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  their  being  one  and 
all  branches  of  the  Clan  Chattan  confederation.  Their  very  dissensionn,  con- 
tinued for  centuries,  tend  to  prove  the  same  fact,  indicating,  as  they  do,  a  fa- 
mily rivalry  of  no  common  kiiid,  and  not  unlike  that  of  the  similarly  "  consan- 
fruineous  "  Macdonalil  septs. 

Even  if  there  ever  lived  a  Crook-nose  or  Cambro — which  somewhat  Welsh- 
looking  name  has  been  assigned  t«  the  Dani:jh  founder  of  the  Cameron  line, 
and  which  has  rather  the  appearance,  certainly,  of  having  been  concocted  ik 
poM  facto  to  explain  a  rather  odd  elan-designation — it  would  not  alter  our  belief 
that  the  tribe  were  almost  wholly,  if  not  wholly,  of  the  pure  and  antique  stock 
of  the  Scottish  Gael.  As  little  would  we  be  affected,  were  it  demonstrated 
that  their  name  came  from  some  camerarius,  or  chamberlain,  of  the  Scottish 
kings.  The  Camerons  never  spoke  any  other  language  than  the  Gaelic, 
and  Gaelic  were  all  their  customs.  Following  a  common  rule  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  advocates  of  a  Camhro  lineage  represent  that  personage  as  having 
Wedded  the  lieiress  of  the  Mscmartins  of  LetterRntay,  the  alleged  original  beads 
of  the  tribe.  This  is  the  view  given  of  the  case  by  honest  Buchanan  of  Auch- 
mar,  who  wrote  at  the  outset  of  lost  century ;  and  doubtless  the  tradition  is  one 
of  very  old  standing  in  the  West  Highlands.  The  iitory  is  at  least  sufficiently 
clear  and  connected,  and  seems  in  any  case  preferable  to  that  representing  the 
(Cnmerons  of  Lochiel,  so  long  the  heaffc  of  the  tribe,  as  a  junior  or  cadet-bmneh 
which  usurped  the  chiefship  from  the  Macmartins.  If  we  discard  the  Danish 
tradition,  we  certainly  give  up,  at  all  events,  the  strongest  argument  in  favour 
of  the  claims  to  chiefship  of  the  Macmartins,  since  the  evidence  of  the  original 
juniority  and  inferiority  of  the  Locheil  house  is  otherwise  weak  and  inconclu- 
sive exceedingly.  It  is  true,  that  at  one  time  the  Locheil  house  took  the  title  of 
Captainsi  but,  as  has  been  suggested  already,  they  acknowledged  Cluny  as  the 
common  chief  of  their  whole  Chattan  race,  and  might  deem  themselves  entitled 
but  to  the  style  of  Captains  of  their  own  wept.  Ere  long,  however,  the  appelta- 
lior  merged 'in  thul  of  Chief;  anil  for  many  centuries  the  Locheils  have  ruled 
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the  Gamrrons  in  peace,  and  commADded  tbem  in  war,  without  having  their 
righl-s  anywhere  practicRlly  diBputed.  Not  so  stood  matters  with  Mackintosh 
and  Clanrnnald.     Their  claime  were  ever  denied. 

As  for  the  name  of  the  Camerons,  another  Buggestion  moj  be  made — -to  wit, 
that,  like  the  nnyority  of  the  clans  bordering  mo8t  cloBcly  on  tlie  I^owland?, 
tbey  received  from  Siixon  historians  a  Saxonised  a(q>ellation  long  before  they 
tised  or  perhaps  knew  of  it  thenwelveG;  and  that  family  priilt!  invented  for  it 
af^erwarcl^  a  niuch  more  remote  origin  than  occonled  with  the  truth.  What- 
ever might  be  the  source  of  their  name,  they  appear  assuredly  to  have  ever 
beun,  we  repeat,  a  Gaelic  tribe  in  respuct  alilce  of  custom^  dress,  and  lan- 
guage. And,  beyond  this  conclncion,  in  the  prewnt  instance,  as  in  n  hundred 
others,  the  closest  inquiry  will  not  jnatify  ua  in  going,  nor  could  any  good  end 
be  served  by  attempting  to  do  so.  The  masses  of  the  Camerons  are  Gaelici 
and  in  the  knowled;;^  and  admission  of  that  fact  lii^s  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Donald  Dim,  or  Black  Donald,  is  the  first  of  the  cliiefs  of  the  house  mention- 
ed in  authentic  history;  and  he  gave  to  his  line  the  Gaelic  appellation  of  Mac- 
Donald-Dhu,  otherwise  Mac-Connel-Dhuy,  and  finally  sntleoed  into  Mac- 
Coilduy  or  Macilduy.  The  lailer  form  ol'  the  name  lias  been  borne  by  the 
Ciimeronti  in  all  the  native  annals  of  the  dans.  Having,  with  the  rest  of  Clan 
Cliattan.  left  the  sianihird  of  Al«jiunder  uf  the  Isles,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
King  James  I.  in  Lochalxr,  Donald  Dim  was  fiercely  assaulted  in  coniw<]uence 
by  the  Macdonalds,  his  clan  dis|M!i-sed,  uiid  himself  forced  to  seek  safety  at  a 
distnnce.  The  long  imprisonment  of  Alexander  of  the  Isles  permitted  Donald 
Dim  to  return  and  restore  the  Clan  Cameron  to  strength  and  security.  He 
drove  out  the  Coll  Maelenns,  who  had  been  planted  in  Lochabert  and  tbe 
house  of  Coll  nfirniwly  escaped  extinction  at  the  time,  aa  the  following  stMy, 
told  by  Dr  Johnwu,  sufhciently  proves : 

"  Verv  neiir  (he  h 
Isird  lili  tbe  house  ^ 
porting  tliAl' if  any 
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F  nt  Maclean  aUndii  the  CMtle  of  Coll,  wbi«h  nu  the  niaiiHiiin  nf  ths 
built.    Oil  the  wall  wtm.  not  Innjc  »gn.  n  tiinne  wiih  an  iiiecriptiaii,iin- 
a  of  the  daa  of  Maclnnicli  shall  ii|i|iv*r  hefure  tlii*  caacle,  though  he 
,    ,  ■  man's  hoid  in  his  hand,  he  nluJl  lliire  Hnd  wfet;  and  protection 

the  king '  This  is  an  old  Highland  treaty  maile  upon  ■  lorj  memorable  oeca- 
I.  the  son  of  Jnhn  lima  [ime  nf  the  ancient  lairda},  who  reeoTered  Coll,  and 
CMii|Der«l  Bartu,  had  obtained,  it  is  nid,  from  Jamm  II.,  a  grant  nf  the  lands  nf  Locheil,  for- 
feited. I  imppose,  by  some  offence  igainitl  the  ntate.  ForTeiied  mates  were  not  iu  thoae  <kys 
quiellj  nsi);ned ;  Maelrsn,  ihererore,  went  wiih  an  armed  force  to  aeize  his  nev  poawanona, 
and,  I  know  not  for  what  reaaan,  took  his  wife  with  him.  'I'he  (Jameranx  rose  in  defrMV  of 
their  chiel,  nnd  a  battle  was  fo^^t  at  the  head  uf  l.nch  Ness,  imr  the  place  wbon  Fort 
Augustna  now  stands,  in  which  Loeheil  obtained  the  victory,  and  .Maclean,  wfth  his  follower*, 
was  defeated  and  destroyed.  The  lady  fell  into  the  hands  nf  ihe  conquerors,  and  being  found 
pregnant  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  Maclonich,  one  of  a  tribe  or  family  bnnched  from 
(^roeron,  with  orders,  if  she  brought  a  boy,  to  dentmy  him,if  a  girl,  (o  spare  her.  Msctouicb's 
■rife,  who  was  with  child  liltewiBC,  had  a  girl  abont  the  lunie  time  at  which  Lady  Maclean 
liTDUght  a  hoy,  and  Madonich,  with  mure  generosity  to  bin  captive  than  fidelity  to  hU  trust, 
santriTwl  that  tbe  ehildreti  should  be  tdianged.  Maclean,  being  Ihos  iireserTed  from  death,  in 
time  recovered  his  original  patrimony;  nnd,  in  gratitude  to  bis  friend,  made  hiscaolle  a  placB 
of  refuge  to  any  of  the  clan  tluit  Hhould  think  himself  in  danger;  and,  as  a  proof  of  reciprocal 
confldeiice,  Maclean  took  upon  himself  and  his  posterity  the  care  of  educating  the  heir  of 
Maelonich." 

Donald  was  succeeded,  at  his  death,  by  his  son  Allan  Macilduy,  in  whose 
time  the  clan  became  Rxed  in  the  estates  of  Locharkaig  and  Locbcil.  The 
latter  of  these  properties  gave  to  the  tribe  a  "  local  habitation  and  a  name." 
connected  with  them  up  to  the  present  diiy,  and  made  illustrious  by  their  deeds 
in  song  and  story. 

The  Camerons  supported  the  Macpherson  claims  to  Ihe  Clan  Cliattan  chief- 
ship,  and  consequently  formed,  during  the  flflceutli  century,  the  objects  of  re- 
peated attacks  to  the  Mackintoshes.  Allan  Macilduy  is  said  to  have  made 
thirty-two  campaigns  in  the  course  of  his  career,  and  to  tliese  should  be  added, 
as  a  Gaelic  MS,  quaintly  says,  "three  more  for  the  three-fourths  of  a  year  thai 
lie  was  in  his  mother's  womb."  He  at  last  fell  in  battle,  his  adversaries  on  the 
occasion  being  the  Mackintoshes  and  Keppocb  Macdonalds. 

Ewan,  son  of  Allan  Macilduy,  appears  also  to  have  been  a  man  of  spirit  and 
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nbilll;.  On  the  torfnture  and  failure  uf  tlu:  uain  line  of  tlie  Lords  of  the  lalee, 
liu  obtained  feudal  charters  fixing  liiiu  in  liiit  own  proper  posaesaioDB,  and  iu  a 
Urge  portion  of  the  Mitcdonald  eslatca  on  the  mainland.  He  supported  the 
subsequent  claima  of  the  Moidurt  branch  of  that  fainilj,  and  was  in  consequence 
involved  in  quarrels  with  Lovat  and  Iluutly,  the  Frasera  and  the  Gordons. 
Kwan  surprised  and  slew  Lovat,  with  his  son  and  three  hundred  of  his  chut, 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Loch}':  but  the  victory  proved  a  fatal  one.  Enraged  at 
the  action,  Huntty,  who  eluiuied  even  to  he  feudal  superior  of  the  Cameron 
laiidii,  hurricil  to  Lochabcr  at  ihe  head  of  an  irresistible  force,  seized  the  person 
»(  Ewan,  and,  aft«r  bearing  him  to  Elgin,  caused  him  there  to  be  beheaded. 

The  Clan  Cameron  sustained  a  severe  losa  on  this  occasion,  hut  the  direct 
line  of  their  chiefs  was  continued  uninterrupted]}';  and  the  tribe  mnintained 
(Is  place  in  spite  of  the  great  power  of  its  foes.  In  the  terrible  civil  wars  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  1.,  the  Cmmerons  were  headed  by  the  most  renowned  of 
all  the  chieflains  of  the  name,  Sir  Ewan  Cameron,  or  Evan  Dhu,  as  he  wu 
calliid  bj  the  tiael.  He  fought  under  Montrose  and  Dundee,  and,  in  short, 
ttwk  a  prominent  share  in  all  the  contests  for  the  Stewart  cause  in  Scotland 
for  fully  liHlf  a  century.  In  his  early  days,  he  'vi  said  to  have  killed  with  his 
awn  hand  the  last  wolf,  or  wild  hill-dog,  ever  seen  in  Scotlaud. 

The  garrison  of  Inverloeby  was  planted  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  Caraerona, 
in  order  to  overawe  them,  its  uHicers  had  particular  orders  from  Cromwell,  not 
only  la  carry  ofl'the  cattle,  but  to  cut  down  and  destroy  the  woods  of  thelligh- 
iauferB,  with  the  view  of  depriving  them  of  their  usual  refuge.  Evan  Dhu  re- 
solved to  make  the  red  soldier,  as  he  said,  pay  dearly  for  every  bullock  and  tree 
dettroyed  on  the  block  soldier'a  property.  Expecting  a  visit  from  the  troops  of 
Inverlochy,  he  took  to  the  woods  with  tifiy  picked  men  of  his  clan,  and  lay  in 
wait  for  the  enemy.  They  did  appear  at  length,  but  in  such  force  as  would 
bave  appalled  any  one  almost  but  Locheil.  Three  hundred  men,  half  of  them 
under  arms,  and  half  of  them  equipped  with  hatchets  and  other  tools,  had  sallied 
ant  to  dcvasliUe  the  Cameron  lands.  "  Did  yuu  ever  know  the  Ureat  Marquis 
(of  Montrose),"  said  Evan  Dim  to  his  most  tried  followers,  "  encounter  a  foe 
with  such  unei|nal  numbers  f  "  They  could  recall,  they  answered,  no  such  in- 
stance of  temerity.  "  We  will  light  nevertheless,"  said  the  chief,  "and  if  each 
of  us  kill  a  man — no  mighty  matler — I  will  answer  for  the  result."  He  pre- 
ptu«d  for  the  contest  accordingly;  but  that  his  &mily  might  not  peiish,  in  any 
ease,  he  tied  perforce  its  remainiog  hope,  his  young  brother  Allan,  to  a  tree — 
a  fruitless  step,  since  Allan  induced  a  boy  to  cut  his  bonds,  and  soon  threw 
himself  into  the  thick  of  the  figjit  with  the  rest.  The  contest  was  begun  by  the 
Camerong,  whom  their  leader  restrained  in  ckiae  covert  until  they  were  able  to 
pour  in  a  shower  of  shot  and  arrows  with  such  destrnctive  etfect  that  thirty 
nen  fell  by  the  first  fire.  I'he  Highlandmen  then  rushed  on  the  astounded 
enemy,  and  made  awful  havoc  with  their  broadswords.  A  stratagem,  practised 
by  Locheil,  Itad  here  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him.  The  Englishmen,  oiier  fight- 
ing bravely,  moved  backwards  towards  the  lake  from  which  they  had  disem- 
barked, and  where  their  boat)  lay.  Hearing  the  bagpipe  sounded  behind  them, 
however,  and  the  war-cry  of  Locheil  shouted,  by  a  party  sent  for  the  purpose, 
tlie  soldiers  grew  desperate,  and  turned  on  their  pursuers  with  a  ferocity  equal 
to  their  own.  They  were  driven  into  the  lake,  nevertheless,  and  few  of  the 
three  hundred  reiurneil  to  Inverloeby  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  defeat.  Locheil 
himself  was  several  timee  saved  almost  by  miracle.  He  had  followed  the 
memy  into  the  water  till  he  stood  nearly  chin-deep,  and  only  escaped  a  musket- 
aliot  wliicb  he  saw  aimed  at  him.  by  diving  instantaneously  beneath  the  waves. 
He  had  previously  undergone  a  fur  more  fcarl'nl  peril.  An  English  oUicor,  of 
great  personal  strength  and  stature,  singled  out  the  chief,  and  engaged  with 
him  in  a  desperate  hand-to-liand  combat.  Locheil  was  fortunate  enough  to 
di«arm  his  adversary,  hut  the  latter  sjirang  forward,  and,  after  a  struggle,  both 
came  to  the  ground,  the  officer  uppermost.  He  wiia  in  the  act  of  stretching 
n  It  his  hand  to  grasp  his  fallen  sword,  when  the  Highland  chieftain  seized  with 
ItU  teeth  the  neck  of  his  antagonist,  exposed  by  being  extended  in  the  saiae  di- 
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rcnrion.nnii  quitted  not  hisholduniillbe  very  winil-|>i|>e  wa:;  torn  nut.  Lwheil 
WHS  iifterwnrds  heard  to  say,  that  the  throHt  of  tlie  otiicer  waa  "  the  gweeledt 
nioi-si'l  lib  had  ever  tasted  in  his  life  !"  Yet  Evan  Dim  Cameron  was  ihe  very 
modul  of  »  Highland  ^ntleman  of  those  limea. 

Lpcheil  cut  off  a  sMrond  party  which  had  Ihe  boldness  to  asfail  his  woods,  and 
then  dirparted  with  his  clan  to  join  Middleton  and  the  royalista  elKwhere. 
The  K«ri-ison  took  advantsgc  of  liis  aliaenee  to  h»nas  and  harry  Lochaber  anow, 
Hnd  flo  hroiijzht  down  on  themselves  the  fresh  venpeanc*  of  the  chief.  Heiurti- 
in;r  home  with  amuxing  speed,  he  surprised  a  large  hody  of  the  to rti-ejis- troops, 
anil  slew  of  them  nearly  one  hundred  men.  These  actions  were  unequalled  tor 
daring  Hnd  success  even  in  those  days  of  guerilla  wnrfare. 

It  is  related  of  Evan  Dhn,  that  he  trained  his  men  to  such  hardihood  by 
precept,  practice,  and  example,  that  a  bed  of  snow  was  lo  them  e(|U(i!  to  a 
•'  ihrice-driven  bed  of  down."  Being  benighted  on  one  occasion  with  his  Ibl- 
lowers,  the  ehief  laid  himself  down  with  the  rest  ti>  slci'p  in  the  snnw.  But, 
ere  he  had  composed  himself  to  slumber,  he  oliserved  thai  one  of  his  sons  or 
nephews  had  rolled  together  a  huge  snow-lnll  as  a  resting-place  for  his  head. 
Inilignnnt  at  what  he  deemed  a  mark  of  etfeminacy,  he  kiuked  the  henp  fmm 
under  the  head  of  the  sleeper,  exclaiming,  "  What!  ai'e  you  become  so  luxu- 
rious  that  you  cannot  sleep  without  a  pillow  i" 

AtU'f  the  accession  of  James  II.,  Lueheil  went  up  to  London  to  beg  grace 
for  a  clansman  who  had  forfeited  his  life  to  the  laws,  having  fired  on  a  body  of 
Alhol  men  by  mistake.  His  request  was  grunted,  and  he  himself  treated  witli 
high  distinction.  On  the  occnsion  ol'  hb  audience,  the  king,  desinng  lo  knight 
hini,  asked  the  chief  for  his  own  sword  to  perform  the  ceremony,  hocbeil  had 
ridden  up  from  Seotland  on  horseback,  and  his  well-proven  weapon  had  beevnie 
rusted  in  the  scabbard,  so  that  it  could  not  be  drawn.  Stung  at  the  thought 
that,  before  so  many  onlookers,  he  could  not  even  draw  his  own  claymore,  the 
chief  burst  into  tears.  "  llegard  it  not,"  said  James,  kindly;  "  your  sword 
would  have  unsheathed  itself,  had  our  cause  so  required."  He  then  knigliteil 
Locheil  with  the  royal  sword,  and  presented  It  to  him  afterwards. 

The  character  of  this  Cameron  chief  was  cbivahuus  and  even  ramantic  in 
tlic  highest  degree,  friend  and  foe  esteeming  his  simpk  pledge  as  above  all 
liunds.  For  example,  General  Monk,  commander  for  the  Commonwealth  in 
the  North,  exacted  from  the  chief  of  the  Camcrons  no  oath  of  submission  to 
the  Protectorate,  as  he  had  done  from  every  other  Highland  chieftain  without 
exception.  "  All  that  was  asked  of  Locheil  was,  that  he  should  give  hi$  word  of 
/mmur  to  live  in  peace.  He  and  his  clan  were  allowed  lo  keep  theirarms,  as 
liefore  the  war  broke  out,  they  behaving  peaceably.  Reparation  was  lo  be 
made  to  Xxicheil  for  the  wood  cut  by  the  garrison  of  Inverlochy.  A  full  in- 
dbmnily  was  granted  for  all  acts  of  depredation  and  crimes  committed  by  his 
men.  Reparation  was  to  be  made  lo  his  tenants  for  all  the  losses  they  had  sus- 
tained from  the  troops."  These  are  the  very  words  of  Monk  himself  in  his 
d(?s{HiIch  to  England.  Certainly,  the  terms  are  more  like  those  exacted  by  a 
conqueror  from  the  vanquished,  than  such  as  are  usually  conceded  in  the  re- 
rcrse  position  of  thingij.  A  certain  ceremony  of  submission  was  indeed  gone 
through  by  Evan  Diiu,  but  still  tlie  honour  was  all  on  his  side.  The  proud 
chief  mai  ched  down  with  his  men  to  Inverlochy ;  and  there,  before  the  assembled 
garrison,  the  Camerons  grounded  their  arms  in  the  name  of  King  Charles,  and 
litVed  them  again  in  the  name  of  the  Stales,  without  any  mention  uf  Cromwell 
or  disowning  of  the  sovereign.  The  influence  of  Sir  Ewan  among  the  Gael 
must  have  been  great  indeed,  since  Monk  deemed  it  so  important  to  ensure  his 
mere  neutrality. 

Other  interesting  anecdotes  have  been  relatedof  Sir  Ewan  of  Locheil.  Though 
advanced  at  the  time  in  years,  he  joineil  Viscount  Dundee,  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  where,  strange  to  say,  his  second  son  servo"!  on  the 
opposite  side,  as  captain  in  the  Scotch  Fusileers.  It  is  said,  that  as  General 
Slackny  "  was  observing  the  Highland  army  drawn  up  on  the  ttice  of  a  hill,  a 
litlh:  above  the  house  of  Urrard,  to  the  witstward  of  the  great  pass,  he  turned 
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*  round  to  young  Cameron,  who  stood  next  him,  and,  pointing  to  the  Cnraerans, 
"  Hero."  tiaid  be.  "  is  your  Tather  with  his  wild  savagesg  hoir  would  you  like 
lo  be  wiih  hiiD  ?"  "  It  signifies  little,"  replied  the  other,  "  what  I  would  like ; 
but  I  recommend  lo  you  to  be  prepared,  or  perhaps  my  Tather  and  hie  wild 
savages  may  be  nearer  to  you  before  night  than  you  would  like."  And  w  it 
hap|>ened. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  devotion  of  a  follower  occurred  during  the  engage- 
ment    "  In  tbis  battle  Locheil  was  attended  by  the  son  of  his  foster-brother. 
This  faithful  adherent  followed  him  like  hia  shadow,  ready  to  assist  him  with 
his  sword,  or  cover  him  from  the  shot  of  the  enemy.    Soon  aAer  the  battle  be- 
gan, the  chief  missed  his  friend  from  his  side,  and,  turning  round  to  look  what 
had  become  of  him,  saw  him  lying  on  his  back,  with  hia  breast  pierced  by  an 
arrow.     He  had  hardly  breath  before  he  expired  to  tell  Locheil  thai,  seeing  ul  _ 
enemy,  a  Highlander  in  General  Mackay'a  army,  aiming  at  him  with  a  bowl 
and  arrow  from  the  rear,  he  sprung  behind  him,  and  thus  sheltered  him  from  i 
_  imtant  death.     ITiis  is  a  species  of  duty  not  often  practised,  perfaai>s,  by  our 
id-de-camps  of  the  present  day." 

^The  Camerons  were  present  at  Sheriffinuir  in  1745,  under  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
B  leader  of  the  elan  being  the  son  of  Sir  Ewan.     With  various  other  High- 
ind  septa,  they  retired  without  striking  a  blow,  the  oDieers  and  gentlemen  alone 
cepted.    It  had  been  said  of  them,  that  if  too  long  withhold  from  action,  they  g 
>uld  tire  and  go  home;  if  victorious,  they  would  plunder  and  go  home;  and  1 

I,  they  would  fly  and  go  home.  Whit^h  of  these  causes,  often  cbarac* 
iriatie,  beyond  question,  of  the  Gaelic  conduct  on  campaigns,  had  effect  at 
■  it  would  be  difficult  to  says  but  certain  it  is  that  the  leader  of  the 
I  that  battle  felt  deeply  ashamed,  and  long  tried  to  conceal  the 
hentd  of  the  day  from  bis  t-ire,  Hir  Ewan,  then  nearly  ninety  years  of  age. 
jiruughout  the  whole  of  his  lengthened  career,  the  Clan  Cameron  had  never-' 
itft  a  scene  of  combat  save  as  victors. 

'he  civil  war  of  1745  brought  prominently  forward  another  chief  of  tlie  Cams'^ 
),  who  rivalled,  if  not  surpassed,  in  deserved  celebrity,  his  grandsii 
IU0U9  Sir  Ewan.     Donald  Cameron  (then  younger)  of  Locheil  was  a  maa*^ 
whom  the  exiled  Stewarts  rested  stronger  hopes  than  on  any  other  chieltain  J 
B  the  Highlands.     Individually,  he  headed  a  powerful  and  warlike  clan,  who  4 
B>«a  loved  him  that  they  would  have  gone  at  his  lightest  word  into  the  very  jawfl4 
of  death;  while  his  personal  character  exhibited  a  rare  union  of  happy  qualitieif 
— his  warm  loyally  and  dauntless  bravery  being  commingled  with  aconsiderats  J 
calmness  of  temperament,  which  alone  could  make  bravery  and  loyalty  available. 
Ail  thellighlands, from  end  to  end,  looked  upcontidingly  to  Locheil;  and  though, 
at  will  appear  immediately,  he  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  rash  insurrection  of 
1745,  histlnal  accession  to  the  cause  of  Charles  did  more  to  determine  the  rising 
ol  the  Gael  generally,  than  any  other  influence  called  into  force  on  the  occasion. 
Locheil  hud  never  shunned  or  ceased  to  avow  his  loyalty  to  the  exiled 
Stewart  family;  but,  when  Charles  landed  almost  alone  on  the  western  coasts, 
without  eilher  the  expected  troops  or  money,  the  Cameron  chief  beheld  in  pro- 
spective, not  only  for  his  own  clan,  but  for  all  his  countrymen,  merely  a  wild 


and  fruilleisB  sacrifice  of  human 
ever;  he  would  go  lo  him  and  point 
success  at  such  a  moment,  and  under  si 
and  respectfully  demonstrate  that  a  mi 
o  great  an  enterprise,  and  that  they  must  and 


ould  not  desert  hia  prince,  hot 

how  wretched  were  the  chances  of 

ircumstances.    He  would  go  to  him 

favourable  time  should  be  chosen  for 

for  such  a  period 


of  %antuge.  So  thought,  8o  felt  Locheil.  On  his  way  to  visit  the  royal  adven- 
turer wilh  such  intentions,  he  met  his  brother  Fassifern,  and  told  the  latter 
that  he  was  going  to  pay  his  duty  to  Charles,  and  to  counsel  him  strongly 
against  any  rising  for  the  time  being.  "  Writr,"  said  Fossifem,  "  and  do  not  go, 
my  brother.  I  know  you  better  than  you  do  yourself.  Once  with  this  prince, 
he  will  make  you  do  as  he  pleases."  The  kind-hearted  kinsman  judged  but  too 
■  correctly.  When  Locheil  and  the  Cht^valier  met,  the  former  used  all  the  argu-. 
that  a  mail  uf  sound  sense  and  good  ieeling  could  do,  U>  prove  the  in- 
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Utility  and  hopelessness,  for  tlie  time,  of  the  proiwsed  undertaking;  He  spoke 
in  vain;  and  ut  Itutt  Charles  latuiiinftlj  exriaimed,  "  In  a  few  days  I  will 
niisc  the  royal  staDtlard.  Loeheil,  whom  my  father  has  oftt'ti  spokeo  of  as 
our  waxraesl  friend,  may  stay  at  home,  and  learn  from  the  newepapen  the  fate 
of  his  prince  I"  "  No!"  cried  Locheil,  in  tears,  "  I  will  share  the  late  of  my 
prince,  come  weal,  come  wo!  And  so  shall  every  man  over  whom  nature  or 
t'ortuue  hus  given  me  power!"  On  these  words,  we  may  nlmost  say,  the  civil 
war  of  17'!^  hung — so  great  was  the  influence  of  LocUeil  among  liii  country- 
m^,  and  mo  liigh  his  repute  alike  for  honour,  courage,  and  sagacity. 

The  very  same  scene  had  taken  plaoe  previously  betwixt  Clanranald  and  the 
Cliernlier,  and  with  the  same  issue.  One  man  of  not«  only,  Macdonald  of  Bois- 
dale,  had  the  mental  fortitude  to  hold  out  against  the  entreaties  of  the  adven- 
turous prince;  and  he,  as  he  proved  afterwards,  was  not  the  least  devoted  ad- 
herent of  the  Stewarts.  Such  cases  as  those  of  Lodii^il  and  Clanranald  dis- 
])lay  strikingly  the  folly  of  representing  C'harl&j  as  having  been  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  Gael,  and  all  the  more  warmly  because  he  came  alone. 
ilia  own  obstinate  and  blinded  resolve  to  go  forward  solely  moved  Ihe  chiefs 
mentioned,  as  well  as  others,  to  join  !ns  siaiidard.  Thoy  could  not  stand  idly 
by  and  jiermit  lum  whom  Uiey  deemed  tlieir  true  and  rightful  prince  to  rush 
nione  iuio  the  maw  of  dealruetiun.  They  [»^erred  to  share  his  fate,  be  that 
what  it  might.  Such  a  view  of  their  conduct — and  it  is  the  just  one — is  far 
more  honourable  to  their  character  than  the  one  usually  token.  They  foreeair 
well  the  feurful  price  which  they  would  too  probably  have  to  pay  for  tlieir  loyalty, 
and  yet  they  remained  loyoL  This  high-minded  devotion  on  llie  part  of  the 
Gaelic  chiettains  has  few  parallels  in  history.  In  almost  all  similar  enterprises, 
the  actors  have  been  stimulated  by  high  hopes  of  success.  Here  the  sole  ani- 
mati  g  cause  was  the  principle  of  pure  loyally,  ^^'e  sjteak  here  of  the  chiefs, 
I>ccause  the  clansmen  but  obeyed  tlieir  chiefs  generally.  In  trutli,  the  sight  of 
Highland  gentlemen  at  the  meetings  of  Celtic  societies,  and  even  of  Highland 
pipers  at  pijiing  com)M?tilions,  can  give  us  moderns  but  a  poor  idea  of  what  the 
cuintnonaliy  ol  the  Gael  were  in  1745.  A  lady  was  lately  alive  who  saw  them 
on  their  inarch  southwards,  and  who  remembered  with  tear  to  her  dying  day, 
"  their  sijuaiid  doihus  and  vaiious  arute,  their  rough  limbs  and  uncombed  hair," 
with  their  tkcus  in  which  were  blended  "  pride,  ferocity,  and  savage  ignorance." 
The  commands  of  their  chiels  must  have  formed  the  true  law  by  which  such 
men  were  guided,  in  as  lar  as  they  acknowledged  any  law. 

Luclicil  returned  home  alter  seeing  the  Chevalier,  and  proceeded  to  raise  faia 
clan  with  as  much  activity  as  if  he  bud  counselled,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
dissuade  the  prince  from  the  ndveature.  He  had  given  his  word,  and,  like  a 
bruvu  and  honourable  mati,  he  sought  to  fulfil  it  by  all  means  at  his  command. 
1  he  poet  Campbell  has  beautifully  pictui-ed  the  forebodings  of  the  seers  of  the 
Cuuieron  clan  on  this  occasion,  lie  has  represented  one  of  tbem  as  anticipating 
tike  hour  witich  beheld — ^to  vary  the  words  slightly — 

"  I'ruuil  CuTuborlaiiJ  piincing.  iiioulting  the  slain, 

Willie  llii'tr  liiioI-ti«ili;ii  Ihwhiib  wtire  trod  lu  the  plun." 

In  Glenfinnan,  a  narrow  vale  betwixt  Moidnrt  and  Lochaber,  Charles 
had  summoned  his  friends  to  assemble  on  the  19th  of  August,  1745.  The 
adventurer  himself  arrived  there,  with  his  small  party,  early  in  the  morning. 
To  hia  deep  chagrin,  no  man  was  present  to  cry,  "God  save  him!"  Who 
appeared  first  on  the  scene?  Locheil,  at  the  head  of  fully  seven  hundi'ed 
Canierons — 

"  All  jilaiiled  anil  plimied  in  their  Inrlnn  »r™j  !*' 

Tlie  speotaole  of  this  fine  body  of  the  Gael,  unsurpassed  at  any  time  in  the  in- 
surgent army  in  point  of  regular  equipments,  pergonal  appearance,  and  soldierly 
qualities,  reanimated  the  drooping  spirits  of  Charles;  and  his  standard — a  banner 
of  red  silk,  with  a  white  space  in  the  centre — was  immediately  unfurled  to  the 
winds — a  harbinger  of  trouble  and  bloodshed  to  the  isles ! 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  follow  Locheil  through  the  campaign  of  1 7-15. 
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■■Qriilinarjhtstorj'  telle  tlie  tale.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  leader  of  tlie  Camerons 
KV*s  noted  throughout  the  whole  unhappy  proceedings  alike  hy  his  valour  and 
■prudence — by  h'a  courage  in  the  field  and  his  sagacity  in  council.  He  led  the 
■B"^y  "'lich  first  entered  Edinburgh,  and  admitted  the  Chevalier  to  the  halls 
B«  his  ancestors — to  the  tialoons  of  Uolyrood.  Locheil  and  his  clan  had  also 
^^e  greatest  share  of  merit,  admittedly,  at  the  victory  at  Prestonpans,  being  the 
HRnt  in  action,  and  bearing  almont  the  whole  heavy  lire  of  the  yet  orderly 
Hjuemy.  To  thera  belongs  the  credit  of  routing  the  famous  Colonel  Gardiner'a 
HBragooua,  as  well  as  those  of  Colonel  Whitney.  The  Camerons,  in  short,  left 
^b  their  comrades  but  the  task  of  pursuing  a  force  already  overthrown.  [After 
^Bkis  battle,  as  we  arc  told  by  the  staunch  Jacobite  Lockhart,  "  great  numbera 
^Beaerted  to  carry  home  their  spoils" — a  sutBcient  indication  of  the  primary 
HEtotires  of  great  numbers  for  leaving  home.]  The  Camerons,  for  their  marked 
BKserts,  were  honoured  with  the  task  of  announcing;  the  victory  of  Prestonpana 
Hp  Edinburgh,  to  which  city  they  returned  with  their  pipes  playing,  and  all  the 
Bp^ala  of  triumph  and  rejoicing. 

H'  Iiochei)  nnd  his  clan  entered  Bngland  with  Charlea,  and,  after  sharing  in  all 
Bttere  done,  returned  with  him  to  Scotland.  This  retreat  has  been  often  spoken 
HaT  IB  the  result  of  the  timidity  of  individuals;  but  it  is  very  plain  that  the  com- 
KUeK  fvlure  of  the  attempt  to  niiw  the  English  people  was  the  true  cause  of 
H-uat  proceeding.  Had  a  march  been  made  into  Wales,  the  war  might  have 
HlMwn  protracted,  though  the  end  must  have  been  the  same.    The  Gwaelsh  of 

■  &t  eastern  cousU  were  in  reality  prepared  to  join  the  Gael  of  the  north,  their 
M  tfethren  by  blood;  but  in  central  England,  the  inroad  of  Charles  was  only 
■looked  on  as  the  irruption  of  an  enemy.  Speaking  the  truth,  and  yet  drawing 
Hflierefroin  an  untrue  inference,  the  author  of  the  histories  of  the  Rebellions 
BT"  Constable's  Aliscellany")  says,  that  the  parlies  wounded  at  Gladgmuir  tied 
Bjpito  England,  showing  wher(.'ver  they  went  the  dreadful  gashes  made  by  the 
V  fcythes  and  other  such-like  weapons  of  the  Highlanders;  and  be  adds,  that  "  a 
B  talutary  terror"  was  thus  spread  throughout  the  country  destined  to  be  "  invad- 
W'  fd."  I'he  expedition  was  indeed  viewed  as  an  invasion,  and  terror  certainly  was 
K  ^xclled ;  but  the  fact  of  his  t>eing  ranked  as  an  invader  proved  fatal  to  the  hopes 
H  flf  Charlea,  and  the  terror  inspired  was  the  reverse  of  salutary.  The  same 
H.  fasually  iDlelligent  author  lauds  the  moderation  and  general  good  conduct  of  the 
BInsui'geota  on  this  campaign,  and  yet,  almost  in  the  next  page,  he  shows  to  us  that 
H^eir  grand  object  was  spoliation,  and  regard  even  for  their  royal  leader  quite 
Bikseeondary  consideration.  A  Liddiesdale  farmer  had  aided  the  army  in  getting 
Kibod,  and  had  received  half-a-guinea  from  the  Chevalier  for  his  trouble.    Two 

■  Highlanders  had  observed  this  donation,  and,  waylaying  the  honest  man,  they 
V'demanded  and  forced  fj-om  him  "  ta  haalf  kcenie.'*  On  another  occasion,  a 
K  Gaelic  officer  ordered  his  men  to  desist  from  robbing  a  certain  house,  adding, 
W  however,  "  If  you  see  anything  worth  while,  bring  it  along  with  you !"     Such 

incidents  go  far  to  explain  the  utter  discomfiture  of  this  rash  enterprise.  The 
southern  population,  even  of  Scotland,  regarded  the  Highlanders  generally  with 
fear,  and  alt  the  bravery  of  Locheil  and  his  brothers  in  arms  was  therefore 
thrown  away. 

It  is  needless,  and  would  indeed  be  out  of  place,  to  follow  the  clans  through 
tbeir  adventures  up  to  the  fatal  day  of  Culloden.  The  Camerons  stood  in  ihe 
front  rank  on  that  memorable  field;  and  the  mode  in  which  they  and  the  other 
septs  around  them  a'lvanced  to  the  charge,  has  been  picturesquely  described  by 
eye- witnesses.  With  their  bonnets  pulled  tightly  over  their  brows,  their  bodies 
lulf-beat,  their  shields  raised  so  as  to  cover  the  head  and  vital  parts,  and  their 
broadswords  quiveriiig  in  their  nervous  gripe,  they  sprung  forward  upon  tlieir 
foes  tike  crouching  tigers,  their  eyes  gleaming  with  an  expi'ession  fierce  an 
L  terrific  to  the  last  degree.  In  this  charge  the  front  rank  of  the  Camerons  fell 
H  ilmoat  to  a  man,  and  few  of  their  leaders  escaped,  saving  Locheil  himself.    I  le 

■  received  a  number  of  severe  wounds,  however;  and  it  proves  how  useful  must 

■  bave  been  the  mode  of  advance  above  depicted,  when  we  find  that  the  chief 

■  TTa*  injured  only  o  ■  mainly  in  the  lower  limbs. 


After  the  defeat  at  CulloitcD,  Locheil  continued  In  hiding  up  to  the  period 
when,  with  about  a  hundred  other  Highland  gentlemen,  he  billed  with  C'hurles 
for  France.  The  expatriated  leader  of  the  Camerona  in  1745  ha<l  tlie  additional 
pain  of  being  compelled  to  take  his  aged  father  with  him  into  exile.  The  ftiturs 
fonunes  of  Charles,  hie  forcible  ejection  from  France,  and  the  unfortunate  habits 
in  whieh  hisactivityof  spirit  sought  and  found  a  fatal  vent  and  refuge,  are  neU- 
known  to  the  world.  Locheil  aiid  the  other  Scollish  exiles,  when  deprived  rf 
his  prejient^e,  lost  all  their  importance  in  the  eyea  of  France,  although  permitted 
to  dwell  there  peaceably.  Thej  atill  hoped,  indeed,  and  pi-ojected,  and  plotted) 
and  an  ilUfated  Bcion  of  the  Cameron  house  periBhed  in  eonsequence.  Di 
Archibald  Cameron,  brother  of  Locheil,  and  inrolved  with  him  in  the  laat  in- 
surrection, having  visited  Scotland,  was  seized  and  executed  ia  1753.  His  fatA 
wu  deeply  lamented,  both  on  account  of  his  amiable  personal  qualities,  and  be- 
cause the  gOFernment,  it  was  thought,  had  so  little  real  reason  to  dread  serious 
evil  from  the  Jacobites  at  that  late  epoch.  Dr  Cameron  was  condemned  < 
the  old  attainder  for  being  "  out"  in  1745.  though  he  stood  likewise  charged 
with  having  relumed  to  the  llighlimda  for  fresh  insurrectionarj  purposes.  He 
denied  this  accusation,  and,  beyond  doubt,  most  truly.  James  Hogg  men- 
tions, in  the  notes  to  the  "  Jacobile  Kelics,"un  affecting  incident  which  occurred 
as  Dr  Cameron  was  on  his  way  to  London — in  short,  to  the  scafl'old.  He 
escorted  into  the  town  of  Linlithgow  by  soldiers,  seated  on  horseback,  with  hia 
arms  tied  behind  his  back,  and  liis  legs  strapped  to  the  horse's  body  I  Evej 
this  position  his  look  was  cheerful  and  his  air  noble.  As  he  lay  in  the  town- 
prison  for  the  night,  the  inhabitants  gathered  around  his  place  of  durance,  shed- 
ding tears  of  pity  and  sympathy ;  and  theii'  feelings  were  atiU  more  strongly- 
touched  when  they  hoard  from  the  little  dungeon  the  affecting  strain  of"  Loeh- 
aber  no  morel  We'll  maybe  return  to  Ijochaber  no  more!"  The  captive 
migtit  well  con  over  that  sad  melody.  He  indeed  revisited  his  native  Lochaber 
no  more.  He  proved  the  last  victiiu  of  the  Bebellions— the  last  public  sufferer 
for  the  cause  of  the  Stewarts. 

The  estates  of  the  Locheil  family  were  pi-eserved  to  them  to  a  considerable 
extent,  partly  by  the  aid  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Cameron  name,  and  partly  bf 
the  leniency  of  theking  and  government,  the  high  characlerof  Locheil  being  even 
to  the  last  uppreciiited  and  honoured.  The  family,  from  Ihe  era  of  the  1745  Re- 
bellion, have  shown  themselves  loyal  to  the  established  throne.  A  noble  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  ranked  as  the  79th,  or  Cameron  Highlanders,  was  raised  in 
1793-4,  in  consequence  of  letters  of  service  issued  to  Allan  Cameron  of  Erroch, 
One  thousand  men,  chiefly  Camerons,  constituted  the  corps  originally ;  and 
nearly  two  thousand  more  were  enlisted  subsequently,  though  much  mure  mixed 
in  name  and  origin.  At  Waterloo  the  Cameron  Highlanders  concluded  an 
active  career  of  iwenly-two  years'  duration,  in  the  course  of  which  tlicy  had 
exhibited  all  the  hardihood  and  courage  of  their  kin  and  race.  Though  not 
attached  to  the  79th,  but  to  another  body  abounding  similarly  in  Highlanders, 
namely — 

"  TliP  gallnnt  NiiiBlj.BMond,  >  favourite  n-gimeut  rpckon'd," — 

Colonel  Cameron  of  Fasaifern,  an  eminent  cadet  of  I^ocheil,  distinguished 
himself  so  highly  at  the  great  battle  of  Quatre  Braa,  that  the  Prince-licgent 
raised  his  father  to  u  liaronetcy.  The  brave  soldier  could  not  be  so  honoured 
personally;  he  hud  fallen  on  the  field  of  fight, 

"  Wlieii  wild  nail  high  the  Ounenat'  Galhniiig  rou." 

The  connection  of  the  Camerons  with  Clan  Chattan  is  countenanced  so  far 
by  the  account  given  of  their  presumed  branches.  Buchanan  of  Auehmarsays, 
tliat  the  "  MauClericha  or  Clerk»,"  with  the  "  MacPhails  or  Pauls,"  are  Came- 
rons. The  first,  at  least,  of  these  names  may  refer  to  the  parson  of  KinguBsi^ 
the  original  founder  of  the  race  Macparson,  or  Macpherson ;  but  Clerh  were 
too  common  a  class  of  old,  as  now,  to  give  much  weight  to  this  supposition. 
Another  mime,  of  no  mean  eminence  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  traced  by 
Auchiuar  to  tbe  same  fuuniuinhead.     He  says,  "  The  Camerons  also  contend 


^^  «mit 
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that  the  name  of  Chalmers  is  derived  from  a  cadet  of  tlieir  surname."  The 
name  of  Chambers,  though  nearer  to  Cameron,  appears  to  be  deiived  from 
another  source.  Some  prominent  attendant  of  a  prince  or  peer  of  high  rank 
moot  probably  left  it  to  hia  poalerity  in  the  shape  of  de  la  chamirt,  just  aa  Dur- 
ward  (door-ward),  and  even  Stewart  (Steward),  had  their  origin.  A  John  or 
James  "of  the  Chambers"  would  nuturally  leave  the  patronymic  to  his  olf- 
ipring,  al^r  the  antique  rule  of  nnmcnclature.  Indeed,  though  Auchmargives 
a  Cameron  origin  also  to  the  Chalmers  family,  it  may  be  doubl«d  if  the  latter 
were  not  named  on  the  same  principle  as  the  line  of  Chambers,  the  Fn^nch 
cAoniftru  being  merely,  in  the  Scottish  form,  chaidintrs.  We  have  inenliuued 
that  Cameron  itself  was,  by  some  persona,  viewed  as  springing  from  }h  fJumei-a, 
or  Camentriuji,  a  word  with  the  same  meaning,  and  arising  from  an  ortiee. 
Our  readers  so  titled  bare  here  their  choice,  at  all  events.  Besides  the  famtlie* 
of  note  still  existing  in  the  West  Highlands,  the  Camerons  have  now  wpread 
iridely  over  Britain,  and  their  descendants  seldom  fail  strongly  to  pregeni  tlie 
leading  physical  characters  of  the  Gaelic  mc«> 

The  proper  or  original  country  of  the  Camerons  was  Lochabcr.  To  a  faiM 
extent,  their  land«  lay  in  the  shire  of  Argyle,  but  mainly  in  that  of  Invei'nuxs, 
l)>eir  centre  being  traversed  by  the  Caledonian  Canal.  Loch  l«chy  and  Loch 
Arkug  are  within  the  bounds  of  the  Cameron  district ;  as  also  Loch  Eil,  Irum 
which  the  house  takes  its  far-famed  territorial  appellation.  Loch  Eil  is  an  arm 
of  thete>,  connected  through  Loch  Ltnnhe  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  present  Donald  Cameron  of  Locheil  is  great-grandson  of  Donald,  the 
eminent  warrior  of  the  year  1745,  who  was  grandson,  again,  of  the  lamoiis  Sir 
Ivan  Dhu.  After  hia  father's  death  in  France  in  1748,  John,  son  of  Donald, 
ed  for  a  time  in  the  French  army,  and  in  the  lioyal  Scots.  He  returned 
__  hia  native  country  in  1759,  and  died  in  1762.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
'Wother  Charles,  whose  son  Donald  was  father  of  tlie  existing  Laird  of  Ixwhoil 
■nd  Chief  of  the  Camerons.  Bom  in  1796,  he  wedded  Lady  Vere  llubart, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  by  her  has  issue  Donald,  anil 
other  children.     Achnacary,  in  the  county  of  Inverness,  ia  the  seat  of  the  family. 

[Oneortbe  poiaU  mml  dilficuK  here  of  uctrlainmcut  in  tlx  proper  form  of  Uie  Aniiorial 

Bcariaga  at  the  various  cbna.    The;  are  givnu  by  no  two  heraldie  writeni  aJike-    The  older 

authoritiee,  auch  as  Nisbet,  *e«ni  in  auch  cues  preferable,  and  are  here  adopted.     Ai  M 

Badgn,  the  ennfu^oa  i*  cquall)'  great.     Mr  Skene,  for  example,  givea  Oak  to  ihe  C>inen)na  ; 

|ilr  Logan,  Crowberrj  ;  add  Mr  Stuart  •ometliiiig  elae.     The  woisl  of  the  matter  m,  thai  Iha 

ling  brauchea  of  ibe  ncveral  Cbin*  are  equatlj'  at  T&riance  among  thenuelTss  on  Ihe  mib- 

of  Arm*  and  Badgea  ;  and  to  refer  to  them  ia  by  itu  means  to  ensure  accaraey.     Grrat 

re  required,  accordingl]',  at  the  bands  of  Ihe  reader,  who  ia  mosl  likely  hiiii- 

bi  err  iu  hkslil;  pronauneing  xuch  and  auch  things  to  tie  errors,  or  proofs  of  ou'eleKiiicss, 

[y  becaoae  some  other  authority  gives  them  diflerenlly.J 

ARMS  OF  THE  CAMERONS  OF  LOCHEIL. 
Or  (acmrding  to  some  Argent),  paly,  barry,  gules. 
TaBT.     Dexter  arm.  rnibowed,  in  armaor,  the  hand  gn 
SurroHTKiiB.   Two  nvBges,  wreathed  about  the  loins,  eudi 
Mono,     /"ra  Rtgt  it  Falria  (For  King  and  Country.) 
Oak  (or,  accordiug  tu  othera,  Crowberry). 
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CLAN  COLQUHOUN. 
The  family  of  Colquuoun  U  ranked  here  aa  one  of  those  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  who,  if  not  of  the  purest  Gaelic  descent,  have  ever  been  placed  among 
the  chins  practically, although  the  closely- neighbouring  Lowlanders  gave  to  them 
early  Saxon  names.  Like  the  Buchanans,  however,  the  Colquhouns  seem  to 
have  been  at  least  primitively  of  Gaelic  origin,  and  to  have  sprung  from  a  party 
named  Gilliephadrig  or  Kilputnck.  To  Humphrey  Kilpatrick,  in  the  rei^  of 
J^texander  1 1.,  Maldwin,  Earl  of  Lennox,  givos  the  lands  of  Colqiihoun  by 
if  Atichm:ir  stutus  the  truth.     These  lunds  are  said  by  the  best  autliori- 
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ties  to  have  been  only  conjoined  to  those  of  Lnas  (afterwards  the  main  estate) 
at  a  later  period,  when  Humphrey  Colquhoun  of  Colr)uhoun  wedded  the  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Godfridus  de  hussi,  Buchanan  of  Auchmar,  who  could 
scarcely  fail  to  know  well  the  family  annals  of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  ad- 
mits such  a  marria^,  bat  appeaj^  to  hold,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Col- 
quhouDs  and  tlie  Luas  family  were  all  of  one  comraon  and  native  Hoe. 

The  word  Colquhoun  (pronounced  by  the  Scotch  Co-whoon)  is  derived  com- 
monly from  a  term  signifying  "  a  promootory  ;"  and  as  the  family  possesGiona 
lay  all  between  an  arm  of  the  sea  and  an  inland  lake^Loch  Long  and  Loch 
Lomond — such  jetties  were  of  course  abundant  about  (he  property.  Ingram,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Humphrey,  is  recorded  aa  the  firet  who  assumed  the  Colquhoun 
name.  The  third  from  this  personage  was  another  Humphrey,  the  party  said 
to  have  marricil  the  Luss  heiress,  in  the  year  1394.  and  during  the  rci^  of 
Robert  III.  That  this  individual  belonged  to  the  line  of  Uie  original  Ilum- 
phrey  Kilpatrick,  is  half  proven  by  his  name  of  Humphrey,  one  of  so  peculiar 
a  description,  and  long  a  favourite  with  the  whole  generation.  As  for  the  oc- 
currence of  the  Luss  marriage  itself,  at  the  exact  date  given,  there  cut  be  litlle 
doubt  entertained  on  the  sulMect.  Godfrey  of  Luas  witnesses  a  cliart«r  of  tho 
Lord  of  Lennox  in  1349.  This  is  the  apparent  sire  of  the  heiress.  In  1394, 
Humphrey  "  of  Colquhoun  "  is  witness  to  another  charter  of  the  Lennox  hoosQ) 
and  in  the  succeeding  year,  1395,  the  some  person  witnesses  a  third  deed,  i^ 
which  he  is  now  designated  "  of  Luss."  The  union  must  have  occurred,  ther»> 
fore,  in  the  interval.  Some  writers  say,  indeed,  that  the  Luss  chief  married  » 
Colquhoun,  but  these  documents  disprove  the  assertion  fully. 

It  must  appear  from  the  remarks  now  made,  that  we  view  the  Colquhouna 
aa  of  the  western  Celtic  race.  Most  probably  they  were  of  the  old  and  great 
house  of  Lennox,  of  which  eo  many  other  lesser  clans  similarly  planted  about 
the  Lennox,  as  the  Buchanans  and  Maci'arlanes,  were  also  scions.  The  original 
Luss  family  (that  existent  before  the  Colquhoun  marriage)  hod  a  similar  origin, 
we  are  told,  being  sprung  from  a  son  of  one  of  the  same  Lennox  earls,  natural 
or  legitimate,  8o  a  blood-connection  must  almost  certainly  haveexisted  betwixt 
the  primary  ColquhounsandLusses;  or,  at  least,  their  conjunct  poiiteritymaTba 
viewed  as  alike  Celts  by  distant  ancestry.  Gihnore,  the  first  of  the  Luss  line, 
was  followed  by  several  distinct  generations  of  lairds  (one  of  whom  fought  at 
Bannockburn),  before  the  heiress  wedded  Humphrey  Colquhoun  of  Colquhoun. 
The  increase  of  importance,  derived  by  the  house  from  that  union,  is  seen  im- 
mediately (foia  their  high  succeeding  marriages.  The  son  of  Humphrey  was 
styled  Sir  John  of  Luss,  and  all  his  successors  received  the  same  knightly  de- 
signation, until  they  became  Nova-Scotian  baronets.  Sir  John  fell  a  victim  to 
the  disturbances  created  in  Scotland,  in  the  minority  of  James  II.,  by  the  am' 
bitious  and  overgrown  house  of  Douglas.  The  Earl  of  Douglas  of  the  tims 
either  encouraged  the  clans  of  the  isles  to  make  descents  on  the  mainland,  « 
failed  to  repress  them,  as  he  should  have  done,  being  lieutenant  of  the  king- 
dom. Two  most  noted  robbers,  Lachtan  Maclean  and  Murdoch  Gibson,  led  s. 
strong  body  of  islesmen  into  the  l^niiox  about  the  year  1439,  and  ravaged  the 
lands  and  possessions  of  its  inliubitauis  without  let  or  mercy.  Sir  John  Col- 
quhoun then  held  the  island  castle  of  Inehmurinon  Loch  Lomond,  and  the  plun- 
derers seemingly  dreaded  reprisals  at  his  hands.  They  invited  or  inveigled 
hira  to  a  parley,  anrl  cut  Jiim  off,  by  means  of  an  ambush,  most  treacherously. 
So  writes  Buchanan;  but  Boethiua  states  that  the  laird  of  Luss  had  ventured- 
out  to  check  the  nibbers,  and  tell  bravely  in  open  fight. 

Five  or  six  knights  of  Luss,  Johns  and  Humphreys,  sncceedcd  in  due  ordeiw 
end  their  growing  importance  may  be  noted  i'rom  their  intermarriages  with  ih^ 
houses  of  the  Lords  Erskine,  Boyd,  Lennox,  and  Menteith.  In  1603,  Sir. 
Humphrey  Colquhoun,  then  chief  of  his  name,  contracted  a  quarrel  with  the 
Macgregors,  memorable  for  its  fatal  consequences. 

The  dissension  was  founded  on  general  causes,  the  Colquhouns  having  tal^i 
port  in  the  execution  of  the  letters  of  fire  and  sword  issued  by  tlie  crowa 
against  the  Macgregors.     But  the  following  special  circumstance  led  to  a  fresb 
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lend.  Two  of  the  Margregors,  being  benighted  near  Lum, 
soughr.  food  and  shelter  ;  and,  oa  the  request  waa  refused,  they  seized  a  sheep 
mnd  killed  it,  for  which  act  they  were  summarily  executed  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Colquhoun.  This  hursh  exetMise  of  feudal  power  90  enaflperated  the  Macgre- 
>rs.  that  under  their  chief,  the  laird  of  Glenstrae,  they  marched  afrainsl  the 
olquhounfl  in  strong  force.  Apprised  of  their  design,  the  knight  of  Luss  col- 
tlMted  his  kin  and  vassals  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  men,  and,  being  joined 
■ty  the  Buchanans  and  Grahams  of  the  Lennox,  with  a  body  of  Dumbarton 
-citizens  under  their  prorost,  Tobian  Sraollet  (ancentor  of  a  more  famouB  Tobias), 
lie  marched  against  the  invading  Macgregors.  The  parlies  met  at  Glenfruin, 
BT  "  the  Vale  of  Lamentation,"  not  far  from  Liws,  and  engaged  in  a  bloody 
conflict.  The  gronnd  ivaa  unhappily  ohosen  for  the  Colquhoans,  being  a  boggy 
Kit,  which  rendeiTKi  their  horse  nearly  uselessj  and  the  Macgregorj,  though 
uch  inferior  in  numbers,  soon  began  to  obtain  the  superiority.  They  inflicted 
«  merciless  slaughter  on  their  enemies  in  a  vtrj  brief  period,  leaving  betwixt 
two  and  thre«  hnndred  of  them  dead  on  the  field.  The  horses,  which  had  \>eea 
thus  unserviceable  in  the  fight,  mainly  enabled  the  survivors,  with  Sir  Humphrey 
Colquhoun  himself,  to  esejipe  tlie  swonls  of  the  victors.  The  loss  here  fell 
ehiefly  on  those  of  the  name  of  Colquhoun. 

An  act  of  the  Macgregors,  which  followed  the  conflict  of  Glenfruin,  shows 
by  what  a  fearful  thirst  for  blood  they  were  impelled.  A  lai^e  stone  is  pointed 
Dut  near  the  scene,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Leck-a-Mhinisteir,  or  the  Minister's 
Stone.  It  received  that  title,  according  to  tradition,  from  the  murder  of  a  party 
of  students,  said  by  some  to  have  come  accidentally  from  Glasgow,  but  more 
^irobably  mere  Dumltarton  school- boys,  tempted  thither  by  curiosity  to  witness 
Ae  engagement.  One  of  the  Macgregors,  named  Dugald  Ciar  Mhor  (or  the 
Uouse -Coloured),  wa^i  entrusted  by  his  chief  with  the  char^  of  these  students 
or  school-boys,  and  by  him  they  were  butchered  in  cold  blood.  Being  asked 
'\j  Glenstrae  afWrwards  what  had  become  of  them,  Ciar  Alhor  replied,  holding 
1^  hie  bloody  skene-dhu,  "  Ask  that,  and  God  gave  mt" — alluding,  in  the  latter 
Vords,  to  the  unheeded  appeals  made  by  the  youths  for  mercy.  Such  is  the 
Gommoo  legend  of  the  country  on  this  subject.  The  Macgregors  themselves 
deny  the  frarful  crime  imputed  to  Ciar  Mhor;  and  they  moreover  asjiert,  that 
(be  two  men  originally  executed  by  the  Uolquhouns  offered  to  pay  for  the  sheep 
killed  by  them  when  hospitality  was  refused.  The  fact  of  the  Glenfruin  battle 
and  its  savage  character  cannot  be  contradicted ;  nnd  it  seems  plain,  from  alt  the 
wreomstancea,  that  the  Macgregors  hod  taken  their  foes  by  surprise.  On  their 
«wn  side  there  fell  but  one  man  of  note,  the  brother  of  the  chief;  but  the  clan 
"paid  dearly  in  the  end  for  their  success.  Eleveu  score  women,  widows,  mothera, 
-«nd  daughters  of  those  slain  on  the  pert  of  the  Colquhoune,  attired  themsclvos 
'In  deep  mourning,  and,  mounted  mostly  on  white  palfreys,  appeared  before 
Kiug  James  VI.  at  StirUng,  demanding  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  the  31tic- 
gregors.  The  spectacle  must  have  been  one  deeply  impressive,  and  the  more 
so,  as  each  of  the 'petitioners  bore  on  a  spenr  the  bloody  shirt  of  him  she  mourn- 
ed. The  conseqtience  was,  that  me.isures  of  extreme  severity  were  taken 
•gainst  the  Magregors,  their  very  name  being  abolished.  The  bitter  ban  lasted 
for  a  long  period;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  grandson  of  Dugald  Ciar  Mhor,  the 
famous  Kob  Boy,  is  found  bearing  the  adopted  name  of  Campbell. 

Soon  after  the  time  sjioken  of  here,  James  VI.  left  Scotland  to  moont 
the  Knglish  throne,  and  the  restless  tribes  of  the  Highland  borders  were  freed 
fromeven  the  slight  check  that  his  near  presence  had  before  imposed  on  their 
frays  and  forays.  In  a  contest  that  occuiTed  some  time  subsequently  to  that  of 
Glenfruin,  Sir  Humphrey  Colquhoun  fell  a  victim  to  the  ire  of  the  Macfarlanes. 
Tliey  surprised  him  in  BcnaehrB  Castle,  and  slew  him  at  the  instigation,  it  is 
said,  of  a  man  of  power  whom  Lnsa  had  oflended,  rather  than  from  private 
motives  of  enmity.  A  curious  letter  from  Alexander,  brother  and  successor  of 
Sir  Humphrey,  to  James  VI.,  has  been  preserved.  It  bears  date  1606,  and 
■hows  tliat  Alexander  had  proceeded  actively  against  the  Macfarlanes  for  their 
murder  of  his  brother,  as  well  as  for  many  other  alleged  injuries.     The  list  of 
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their  misdeedfl  is  awful,  including  "  slaiightera,  raurthers,  liairwlirpg,  tliefta,  I 

reivings,  and  oppressions,  fire-raising,  demolishing  of  houses,  culling  and  de-  1 

slroying  woods  and  planting" — a  goodly  list  of  crimea!  For  mejvly  civil  coin-  J 

pensation,  the  courts  of  Scotland  had  decreed  to  the  Laird  of  I.iiss  sixty-two  I 

thousand  pounds  Scots — a  large  num  in  those  days.     But,  as  adviRed,  the  laird  J 

refers  hia  whole  injuries,  civQ  and  criminal,  to  the  royal  consideration.     He  I 

might  have  found  decreets  of  court  not  very  effective  on  the  Braes  of  Arrochar.  I 

What  a  stale  of  society  that  must  have  been,  on  the  whole,  wiien  two  neich-  J 

buuring  gentlemen  stood  so  at  Tariance,  as  the  chiefs  of  Colquhoun  and  Miw-  1 

farlanel  1 

The  house  of  the  Lairds  of  Luss  was  continued  uninterruptedly  in  the  mnls  I 

line  down  to  the  middle  of  last  century.     I'he  Sir  Humphrey  of  that  day  left  I 

a  sole  daughter,  Anne,  wedded  to  James  Grant  of  Pluscarden,  second  son  to  I 

the  Laird  of  Grant.     Becoming  in  time  chief  of  that  old  northern  house,  by  I 

his  brother's  decease,  .lames  Grant,  to  perpetuate  both  of  the  ancient  lines  which  I 

he  now  headed,  by  birth  and  marringe,  assigned  to  his  second  son,  Ludovici  1 

the  Colquhoun  estate  and  name ;    but,  Ludovic  becoming  in  turn  Laird  of  I 

Grant  by  an  elder  brother's  decease,  James,  the  third  son  of  the  heiress  of  I 

Colquhoun,  obtained  the  Luss  estate     The  Laird  of  Luss  had  been  one  of  tha  I 

earliest  baronets  created  by  Charles  I.  when  he  called  (in  1623)  the  Nova-  1 

Scotia  order  into  existence.     To  prevent  the  title  ceasing  with  the  male  line^  I 

Grant  of  Pluscarden  received  from  IJueen  Anne  in  1704  a  new  email  of  the  I 

honour,  fixing  it  on  his  second  son,  the  destined  successor  to  the  Colquhoun  1 

property.     But,  as  stAfed,  that  party  became  chief  of  the  Grants;  and  the  I 

Colquhouns  of  Tillyquhoun,  as  eldest  cadets,  claimed  and  held  the  honour  for  I 

more  than  half  a  century.     Indeed,  as  a  compensation  seemingly,  a  British  i 

baronetcy  was  conferred  on  the  Grant- Colquhoun  house  in  1786.    At  this  day,  ] 

indeed,  on  the  failure  of  the  Tillyquhoun  branch,  we  find  the  old  title  ajisigiit'd  1 

back  to  the  Laird  of  Luss,  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  who  claims  to  be  thus  doubly  1 

a  baronet.     However,  heirs-male  are  solely  mentioned  in  the  original  charters  J 

as  inheritors  of  the  titular  honours  of  Nnva-Scotiaj  and  if  Queen  Annir  hnd  1 

really  the  power,  which  (as  the  Union  had  not  yet  taken  place)  she  probably  I 

had,  to  devise  the  Nova-Scotian  baronetcy  anew,  it  seerna  probable  that  the  1 

Laird  of  Grant  (now  Earl  of  Seafiold)  is  the  proper  owner  of  the  title.    If  Plus-  | 

carden,  however,  had  specially  provided  for  the  third  son  succeeding  the  N^cond  I 

in  the  honours  as  well  as  estates  of  Luss,  by  the  new  ent^l  of  Queen  Anne,  i 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  baronetcy  rests  with  Sir  James  Cvlquhoun. 

Buchanan  of  Aiiehmar,  besides  the  Colquhouns  oi'  I'illyqnhoun,  the  chief  I 

branch  ailer  Luss,  mentions  the  inter-connected  lines  of  Camstrodden  and  i 

Garscadden,  Kilmardinny  and  Craigtown.     Changes  have  doubtless  taken  place  j 

of  late,  as  regards  titles  as  well  as  possessions;  but  the  houses  of  Glenmullun,  I 

Ardenconneil,  Killermont  (Garscadden),  and  others  of  note,  are  still  in  exist-  I 

ence  in  the  licnnos.    Two  names  couaidei-ably  extended  over  Scotland  have  1 

been  traced  to  Colquhoun,  though  changed  so  far  by  apelliilg.     Going  to  the  1 

Lowlands,  some  of  the  Colquhouns,  it  is  said,  founded  the  line  of  the  Cowans;  I 

while  some  others,  moving  northward  to  Appin  and  UppcrLum,  gave  origin  to  I 

a  numerous  sept  of  Macachoumchs.  which  name  may  be  held  as  the  lust  1 

Gaelic  form  of  Colquhoun.     Both  of  these  conjectural  derivations  are  tar  from  I 

being  improbable.  I 

The  lands  of  Luss,  as  already  observed,  occupy  a  beautiful  neck  of  liind  be-  I 

tween  Loch  Lomond  and  Ijoch  I-ongi  and.  near  to  the  little  fishing  village  of  1 

LuA»,  is  situated  Rossdhu,  the  line  mansion  of  the  Colquhoun  chiel^ins.  I 

The  Asms  of  Colquhoun  are  in  port  indicative  of  a  connection  with  the  old  J 

Lennox  house,  presenting,  as  they  do —  I 

Argent,  a  saltyrF  engrsiled,  Bible.  1 

SuFPDKTiu.     'i'wu  hoimdi  rable  Follnri-il,  argoiit.  I 

Ckkst.     a  hsrl's  liesd  coupae,  gulw.  I 

Motto.     *,/t  ;«(«  (If  I  can).  I 

BaPob.     iknrlierry.  I 
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CLAN  MACQUARRIE. 

Of  the  purely  Celtic  origin  of  the  Clan  Macquarrie,  no  doubt  lias  ever 
been  enteruuned,  though  opinions  may  differ  respecting  the  immediate  stock 
from  which  they  sprung.  By  one  account,  they  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Mac- 
donald  stem ;  but,  as  a  similar  descent  was  vulgarly  ascribed  to  one  and  all, 
almost,  of  the  septs  holding  lands  in  the  isles  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  west, 
under  that  great  family,  absolute  credence  cannot  and  should  not  hastily  be 
given  to  sneh  a  view  of  the  Macquarrie  case.  It  b  true  that  in  most  instances 
the  story  of  a  Macdonald  connection  was  probably  the  correct,  as  it  certainly 
was  the  natural  one ;  only,  in  place  of  saying  that  this  or  that  clan  sprung  from 
the  Macdonalds,  we  should  rather  say  that  they  formed  part  of  that  numerous 
association  of  Celts,  ultimately  headed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  In  re- 
apeet  of  the  Macquarries,  probabilities  certainly  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
auppodtaon  that  they  constituted  one  branch  of  the  Cel to- Irish  immigrants. 
Their  mere  name  connects  them  strongly  with  Ireland — the  tribe  of  the  Mac- 
qnarriesy  Macquires,  or  Macguires  (for  the  names  are  the  same)  being  very 
nnmeroui  at  this  day  in  that  island,  and  having  indeed  been  so  at  all  times. 
The  olan  were  there  powerful  enough  to  do  battle  with  the  armies  of  princes ; 
and  the  deeds  of  their  chieftains  have  been  sung  by  £unily  bards  in  strains  not 
anworthy  of  Ossian.  The  Macquarries  of  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
attained  to  importance  either  in  point  of  numbers  or  possessions,  the  small  isle 
of  Ulva  and  a  comer  of  Mull  forming  their  entire  holdings;  and  it  does  not 
appear  likely,  therefore,  that  the  Irish  tribes  of  the  name,  who  were  strong  long 
before  the  days  of  authentic  history,  could  possibly  have  been  mere  branches  of 
the  Scottish  tree.  Besides,  they  are  found  located  in  the  very  places  first 
colonised  by  Irish  rovers.  As  remarked  in  reference  to  the  settlement  of  lona 
in  the  sixth  eentury,  this  class  of  new-comers  certainly  obtained  a  footing  ori- 
ginally in  the  smaller  western  isles  only — regions  then  thinly  populated,  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases  not  even  inhabited  at  all  by  the  native  GaeL 

These  and  other  somewhat  weighty  circumstances  are  opposed,  however,  by 
a  manuscript  account  of  the  family,  left  by  one  of  its  members.  He  ascribes 
them  to  the  Alpinian  or  Albionic  race — that  is,  to  the  stock  of  the  native  Gael 
of  Scotland,  represented  primarily  by  the  Macgregors;  and  he  calls  their  pre- 
anmed  founder,  Godfrey  (whence,  by  the  story,  MacGodfrey,  MacGorry,  or 
MacQuarrie),  a  son  of  Alpin  Ruodh  or  Roy,  the  Red,  a  party  said  to  have  lived 
betwixt  the  years  790  and  834  a.d.  Alpin,  King  of  the  Scots,  certainly 
flourished  exactly  at  the  latter  date;  and  his  son  Kenneth,  the  overthrower  of 
the  southern  Picts,  was  the  apparent  perpetuator  of  the  name  of  MacAlpin,  it 
any  one  individual  may  so  be  called  witli  propriety.  But  neither  in  story  nor 
in  song  do  we  hear  of  any  Godfrey  descended  from  Alpin,  though  history  men- 
tiona  Us  son  Kenneth  fuUy.     So  does  Wynton : — 

**  Quhen  Alpin  the  kins  wes  dede. 
He  left  a  sone  wes  culed  Kyned. 
Douglity  inan  he  wes  and  itout, 
All  the  Pichtw  he  put  out" 

A  Gregory  there  was  of  the  Alpinian  race  sumamed  The  Great,  and  called  by 
native  writers  Grig,  who  flourished  betwixt  875  and  892  a.d.;  and  with  his 
name,  very  possibly,  that  of  the  Macgregors  may  be  connected,  though  common 
history  makes  him  childless.  But  we  find  no  evidence  of  note  in  support  of  the 
atory  of  the  Macquarrie  annalist,  as  respects  the  supposed  Alpinian  origin  of 
his  house,  save  that  of  the  MS.  of  1450.  There,  however,  the  ancestral 
Godfrey  MacAlpin  is  brought  so  far  down  as  the  twelfth  century.  "  The  de- 
acent  of  the  Macquarries  from  Clan  Alpine,"  says  Mr  Skene,  "  which  has  con- 
atantly  been  asserted  by  tradition,  is  established  by  the  manuscript  of  1450,  which 
deduces  their  origin  from  Guaire  or  Godfrey,  a  brother  of  Fingon,  ancestor  of 
the  Mackinnons,  and  Anrias  or  Andrew,  ancestor  of  the  Macgregors.  The 
history  of  the  Macquarries  resembles  that  of  the  Mackinnons  in  many  respects 
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like  them  they  had  migrated  far  from  the  head-qiiarters  of  tlieir  race,  they  be- 
came dependent  on  the  Lords  of  Ihe  bks,  and  followed  them  sb  if  they  had  be- 
come a  branch  of  the  clan.'' 

We  are  asked  to  admit  a  great  deal  here  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  MS. 
of  1450,  since  the  story  of  the  family  annalist  of  the  Macquarries,  referring,  as 
H  does,  to  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
aS;  which  speaks  of  the  founder  of  the  line  as  strikiog  off  from  "  the  Mac- 
gregor  genealogy  about  the  year  1 130."  In  these  circumstancea,  what  can  we 
do  but  fall  back  on  general  history  and  seeming  probabilities  P  It  is  painful  to 
ns,  and  may  be  offensive  to  many,  to  do  this  so  frequently ;  but  it  would  be  wrong 
and  paltry  to  shirk  the  truth.  In  the  Itlacquame  case,  besides  the  probabilities 
already  slated  in  favour  of  an  Irish  origin,  we  have  the  fact  of  geographical  posi- 
tion and  distance  speaking  forcibly  against  the  idea  of  a  Clan  Alpine  connection. 
Clan  Alpine,  as  its  name  indicates,  formed  undoubtedly  the  purest  relic  of  tlie 
Albiones,  or  native  Gael  of  Scotland ;  and  its  branches  were  assuredly  numerous. 
But,  If  the  Macquarries  were  of  Ihe  line,  they  had  indeed  migrated  far,  very  far, 
from  head-quarters,  having  much  land  and  much  of  water  to  traverse,  ere  they 
reached  the  most  distant  or  western  side  of  Mull,  and  lighted  on  the  islet  of 
Ulva;  though  the  Mackinnons,  if  of  the  same  brotherhood,  made  an  equally 
remarkable  move  in  going  to  Scalpa  on  the  northerly  coasts  of  Skye.  For  the 
assumed  origin  of  the  Mackinnons,  hutvever,  there  is  at  least  some  little  addi- 
tional evidence  i  and  no  such  difficulties  lie  in  the  way,  as  in  the  Macquarrie 
case.  Clan  Alpine  was  ever  a  race  of  inland-men,  not  island'Coen ;  and  the 
strong  distinction  of  a  ship,  or  galley,  marks  the  arms  of  the  Macquarries  from 
tbein.  On  the  whole,  we  must  conclude  the  chances  or  likelihood  to  be  in  fa- 
vour of  an  Irish  origin  ;  and  unwise  are  the  prejudices  which  scout  such  a  de- 
scent. Yet  some  parties  among  the  Gael  hold  so  strongly  by  prepossessions  of 
this  nature,  that  they  appear  eager  to  deny  tlie  landing  of  even  one  Irish  Celt 
oa  Scottish  soil,  iona  and  St  Columba,  "  great  facts"  both,  should  put  an  end 
to  auoh  negations. 

Ulva,  about  two  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  betwixt  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  average  brenilth,  was  the  especial  possession  of  the  Mac- 

auarriee  for  several  centuries.  'I'liey  long  held,  moreover,  the  isle  of  Staffa, 
le  wonder  of  the  Hebrides,  from  its  natural  grandeur,  columnar  and  cavernous. 
They  also  held  a  portion  of  Mull  Their  general  history  is  absorbed  in  that 
of  the  Macdonalds,  whose  banner  they  long  followed  in  war,  like  the  Macleans 
and  other  islesmen.     When  the  race  of  Somerlcd  lost  its  independent  position 
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tban  any  of  the  members  of  his  own  famous  club.  They  took  different  sides 
on  the  curious  question  of  the  mercheta  muJierujny  of  which  Caleb  Balderstone 
gives  the  most  modest  account  presentable.  "  Vassals  were  obliged  (says  honest 
Caleb)  to  ask  the  Lord  of  Ravenswood's  consent  before  they  married  in  auld 
days,  and  mony  a  merry  tale  they  tell  about  that  right  as  weel  as  others."  Dr 
Johnson  quoted  Blackstone,  who  has  recorded  his  disbelief  that  any  aach 
strange  claim  on  the  part  of  landlords  ever  existed  ;  but  Macquarrie,  referring 
specially  to  the  Highlands,  met  him  with  the  argument  that  the  eldest  children 
of  marriages  were  not  esteemed  among  the  Gael  as  among  other  nations,  most 
of  whom  adhered  to  distinct  laws  of  primogeniture.  This  arose  from  the  pa- 
rentage of  the  oldest  child,  Macquarrie  argued,  being  rendered  doubtful ;  and 
hence,  also,  brothers  were  very  commonly  preferred  to  the  proper  heirs-appa- 
rent by  birth.  That  such  preferences  were  often  exhibited  is  indubitable;  but 
we  should  rather  refer  the  circumstance  to  the  fact,  that  the  minorities  of  chiefs 
were  fatal  in  the  troublous  times  of  old,  and  that  the  clans  found  it  more  ad- 
visable to  place  themselves  under  adult  brothers  of  their  deceased  chiefs  than  to 
acknowledge  the  rightful  juvenile  successors.  Macquarrie  further  stated  to 
Dr  Johnson,  that  a  sheep  was  still  accounted  due  to  himself  on  the  occasion  of 
every  marriage  in  Ulva,  though  he  had  substituted  a  tax  of  five  shillings  in 
money,  and  he  thought  this  a  remnant  of  the  singular  and  barbarous  custom  in 
question.  On  the  whole,  the  travellers,  Johnson  and  Bos  well,  felt  pleased  and 
surprised  at  the  highly  cultivated  intelligence  of  Macquarrie  of  Ulva,  who 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  man  of  the  true  Bradwardine  SchooL  The 
tourists  differ  amusingly  about  their  accommodations  under  his  roof.  Boswell 
says  that  an  ''elegant  bed"  for  each  was  provided  in  the  same  room  ;  whereas 
Dr  Johnson  hints  in  his  letters  that  *'  his  feet  were  in  the  mire"  in  that  same 
and  said  bedroom.  Boswell  indignantly  denies  that  the  Doctor  meant  to  imply 
his  having  slept  with  his  body  in  the  bed,  and  his  feet  in  the  mud.  All  that  he 
intended  to  say  was,  according  to  his  biographer,  that  his  feet  were  exposed  to 
damp  whilst  undressing ;  and  this  circumstance  (says  Bozzy,  innocently)  arose 
from  **the  broken  windows  letting  in  the  rain!**  If  Macquarrie  was  not  of 
the  Irish  stock,  his  chambers,  at  least,  must  have  been  Irish  in  "  their  elegance."* 
The  same  chief,  now  spoken  of,  was  the  member  of  the  family  compelled  to  sell 
the  property  which  they  had  held,  as  lie  himself  averred,  for  nine  hundred 
years.  His  career  as  a  soldier  has  already  been  the  subject  of  allusion.  In 
the  meantime,  before  quitting  this  })oint,  a  remark  may  be  made  on  a  second- 
sight  story,  told  gravely  by  Macquarrie  to  Johnson.  The  chief  had  gone  to 
Edinburgh,  and  an  old  female  domestic  prophesied  that  he  would  come  home 
on  a  certain  day  accompanied  by  a  new  servant  in  a  livery  of  red  and  green^  as, 
in  dae  time,  he  did.  Macquarrie  declared  that  the  idea  of  the  servant  and  the 
dress  only  occurred  to  him  at  Edinburgh;  this  was  held  to  be  a  clear  instance 
of  second-sight,  and  struck  the  great  lexicographer  most  forcibly.  Had  he 
taken  into  account  the  fact  that  the  tartans  (in  other  words  livery)  of  the  Mac- 
quarries  were  of  a  mixed  red  and  green ;  and  had  he  reflected  that  an  old  domestic 
of  the  house  was  most  likely  to  have  heard  her  master  express  a  wish  again  and 
again  for  such  a  body-servant  as  he  brought  home  with  him,  the  marvel  might 
have  been  diminished  marvellously. 

The  Macquarrie  chief  who  received  Johnson  and  Boswell  was  not  only  the 
last  holder  of  Ulva,  but  the  last  also  of  the  direct  line  of  the  family.  It  how- 
ever follows  not,  as  will  be  noticed  by  and  by,  that  the  male  branches  of  the 
family  became  then  extinct. 

Various  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  Macquarries  of  old,  though  the  part  tbej 
usually  played  was,  from  their  position,  only  subordinate.  Sir  Walter  Scott  re- 
lates a  tale  proving  that  the  Macquarries  were  a  shrewd  race  in  old  days*  It 
was  thus :  Maclean  of  Duart  had  had  an  intrigue  with  a  beautiful  young  woman 
of  his  clan,  and  a  boy  was  the  fruit  thereof,  named  Allan-a-Sop,  or  Allan  of  the 
Straw,  from  the  accidental  scene  of  his  birth.  The  mother,  notwithstanding 
her  frailty,  was  wedded  by  Maclean  of  Torloisk,  a  respectable  though  eldeilj 
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gentlemaii  of  the  clan,  residing  in  MuU ;  bnt  his  love  for  the  mother  did  not 
extend  to  her  poor  illegitimatfi  boy.  On  the  contraiy,  when  the  lad  came  to 
•ee  her  at  times,  Torloisk  sought  to  drive  him  away  by  affronts  ;  and  on  one 
occasion  he  accomplished  his  aim  efiectuallj,  hj  pntting  into  the  youth's  hands 
some  cakes,  burning  hot,  which  his  mother  had  been  girdUag  for  his  breakfast. 
Allan's  hands  were  severely  scorched,  and  he  returned  no  more  to  Torloisk. 
AUan-a-Sop  was  young,  strong,  high-spirited,  »nd  brave.  He  entered  as  a 
mariner  on  board  one  of  these  piratical  flotillas  which,  after  the  Sea-kingfaaliion, 
then  infested  the  weBt«m  isles.  By  his  desperate  bravery,  he  soon  aroee  to  a 
separate  command,  and  his  name  became  alike  famous  and  terrible.  At  last, 
be  came  again  to  Torloisk.  His  mother  was  dead  ;  but  her  crafty  old  spouse 
received  Allan  with  great  affected  cordiality,  and  tried  to  make  him  an  instru- 
ment of  revenge  upon  a  personal  foe  of  his  own,  Macquarrie  of  Ulva.  In 
consequence  of  his  wily  representations  regarding  that  island,  thither  Allan,  it 
ia  said,  went  with  his  boats.  The  chief  of  the  Macquarries  was  alarmed,  as  he 
well  might  be,  at  the  appearance  of  Allan-a-Sop  with  his  band  of  pirates-,  but 
he  dissembled  for  the  time,  and  prevented  any  hasty  assault  upon  him  or  his 
people  by  a  warm  affectation  of  hospitality.  He  gave  the  visiters  food  and 
drink  in  plenty,  and  played  in  all  respects  the  part  of  the  kind  entertainer, 
anxious  to  pl^«e,  and  anticipating  neither  ill-will  nor  injury.  So  excellently 
did  he  go  through  this  performance — though  well  aware  all  the  time  that  hia 
lift  hung  by  a  single  hair,  which  a  breath  almost  might  have  severed — that 
Allon-a-Sop  at  last  roee  from  the  friendly  board  with  a  Ngh,  after  a  whole 
day's  feasting.  "  Ah  1  this  bos  cost  me  dear,"  said  the  corsair.  Macquarrie 
inqtiired  how  his  own  free  hospitality  should  or  could  have  burdened  the 
guesL  "  It  has  quite  altered  my  purpose,"  said  All«n-a-Sop,  "  which  was  to 
cut  your  throat,  and  take  from  you  your  island  for  a  personal  residence."  This 
was  no  very  agreeable  announcement  to  Macquarrie,  but  he  kept  his  counte- 
nanoe,  and  said,  "  Ah  I  Allan,  this  proposal  is  not  of  your  framing.  It  comes 
front  old  Torioisk,  who  hates  tne.  But  would  it  not  be  better  for  you  to  take 
his  propertr  than  mine  P  If  you  are  disposed  (as  is  very  natural)  to  moke  a 
Mttlement  for  life,  it  is  much  better  that  it  should  be  at  the  expense  of  on  old 
churl  who  never  showed  you  kindness,  than  of  on  old  friend  like  me,  who  has 
always  loved  and  honoured  you." 

AlUn-a-Sop  was  struck  by  the  remarks  of  Macquarrie,  and  went  off  with 
hia  men,  Without  exdrpating  the  old  race  of  Ulva.  He  passed,  without  de- 
lay, lo  the  house  of  Torloisk;  ami  whoii  tliu  lorii  lln'i'-ot  hastened  to  mfel 
'  n  the  hope  of  hearinf>  of  tlie  ik':i 
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Thon  joy !  thou  promise !  thou  uprightly  salmon ! 

Thou  beauteous  azure  ocean-wave ! 

Thou  pourer  of  panic  into  the  breasts  of  heroes ! 


• 


Hugh  marched,  though  it  gricTed  me,  with  his  host  to  battle. 

And  hb  tresses,  soft  curling,  are  now  hung  with  ice. 

Mournful  I  am  for  Hugh  Maguire, 

This  night  in  a  stranze  land, 

Under  the  embers  of  the  thunderbolts,  amid  the  showers  flaming, 

And  the  keen  anger  of  the  whistling  clouds. 

Cold  weather  I  consider  this  night  to  be  for  Hugh ! — 

This,  however,  brings  the  warmth 

To  his  tranquil,  clear  countenance, 

His  warriors  charging  like  bright  billows  of  the  sea, 

Wafted  in  fleeces,  wind-borne,  fire-flashing. 

Causes  of  warmth  to  the  hero  are  the  shouts  of  war. 

And  the  many  mansions,  lime-white,  which  he  has  hiid  in  ashes.'* 

The  thonghts  of  the  bard  of  Macguire  are  Ossianic;  and  they  are  all  spoken 
to  and  of  one  who  was  a  prince  among  his  people.  The  Irish  Macguires  were 
eminent  enough  so  late  as  1627,  as  to  receive  a  peerage  from  Charles  I.,  the 
title  being  "  Lord  Enniskillen;''  but  it  was  lost  to  the  house  at  the  close  of  the 
great  Civil  Wars,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  afterwards  regained,  though 
representatives  lived  abroad,  and  held  considerable  military  commands  both  in 
France  and  Hungary. 

Alan  Macquarrie,  mentioned  as  one  of  the  two  brothers  who  fled  when  their 
aire  was  killed  by  the  Norwegians,  returned  ere  long  to  Scotland,  and  continued 
the  line  of  the  family  there.  From  him  sprung  in  direct  descent  Hector  Mie- 
quarrie,  who  wedded  a  Macneil,  and  obtained  with  her  as  a  dowry,  *'  two  men, 
two  women,  and  two  pie-bald  horses."  In  mentioning  this  fact  in  his  Baronage, 
Douglas  rather  quaintly  says,  the  descendants  of  **  these  people  are  tenants  on  the 
Macauarrie  lands  at  this  day."  Donald  left  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Alan, 
was  followed  by  several  generations  of  chiefs,  until  the  line  ceased  ^seemingly) 
in  the  person  of  the  friend  and  host  of  Johnson  and  Boswell. 

Hector,  brother  of  Alan,  obtained  as  his  inheritance  the  lands  of  Ormaig,  in 
TTlva,  which  are  yet  held  by  his  lineal  male  posterity. 

ARMS  OF  CLAN  MACQUAKRIE. 

Vert,  quarterly,  in  chief,  three  towers  embattled,  argent;  (u>cond,  three  cross  crossleto 
fitehee ;  in  middle  base,  a  ship  and  a  salmon  naiant,  proper. 

Crest.  Out  of  a  crown,  proper,  an  arm  embowed,  in  armour,  grasping  a  dagger,  argent. 
SoppORnERS.  Two  grey  hounds  leashed,  and  collared,  proper. 
Motto.  Turns  fartii  mihi  Dens  (God  is  to  me  a  tower  of  strength). 
Badgr.  Pine. 

[The  Badge  of  the  Macquarries  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Clan  Alpine.  We  call  attention 
in  fiiimess  to  this  circumstance,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  counterbalance  the  mrga' 
■MDta,  before  stated,  against  a  Clan  Alpine  origin.] 


CLAN  MACNAUGHTON. 

In  very  ancient  times,  few  of  the  secondary  clans  of  Scotland  attained  to  a 
more  independent  position  than  the  Macnaughtons,  or  Macnachtans,  as 
they  were  originally  called  from  their  founder,  or  earliest  leader  of  note, 
Nachtan.  Mr  Skene  views  them,  on  the  authority  of  the  MS.  of  1450,  as  a 
branch  primarily  of  the  great  Moray  tribes,  to  which  the  Clan  Chattan  are 
also  referred.  Their  own  traditions  report  their  ancestors  to  have  been  Thanea 
of  i..ochtay  or  Strathtay,  but  more  lately  their  lands  lay  wholly  in  the  central 
parts  of  Argyleshire.  Their  inheritance  comprised,  says  Auchmar,  **  a  great 
estate  betwixt  the  south  of  Lochfyne  and  Lochawe,  parts  of  which  were  Glenira, 
Glenshira,  Glenfyne,  and  other  places.**  The  Macnauehtons,  accordinglji 
most  be  held  to  have  shifted  their  place  of  residence  more  than  once.    The  iir^ 
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removal  from  the  north  soulhwarJa  occnvn'il,  it  is  sniil,  wlicti  Malcolm  IV.  at- 
tempted to  tranqiiillisc  and  civi]is<;  the  Aluraj'  and  Invemc^a  disti'iL:(s,  hy  [limit- 
ing there  such  parties  as  iLe  BisscLs  (pruilcccssors  of  the  Frosurs)  am)  otlit:r 
itrong  baronial  families  Irom  the  south.  The  same  king,  we  are  furlhtT  told, 
made  compensation  to  Nachtan  of  Moraj,  founder  of  the  Macnaughton  naiiiu, 
bj  giving  him  lands  in  or  near  Strathtaj  in  Athole  (some  say,  Strathspey ). 
Nbbet,  in  bis  Heraldry,  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the  further  uiovemeiits  of 
the  sept  Bouthwank  and  westwards,  or  into  Argyllshire.  The  same  Naclitan, 
he  says,  "an  eminent  man  in  the  time  of  Malcolm  IV^  was  in  great  esteem 
with  the  family  of  Locliawc  (t)io  Campbells),  to  whom  he  was  very  assistant 
in  their  wars  wilh  the  Macdougals,  for  which  he  Wita  rewarded  with  sundry 
lands."  All  this  seems  very  feasible,  and  indeed  stands  uncontradicted  by 
other  accounts  or  probabilities.  We  may  therefore  accept  the  conclusion  that 
the  Macnaughtons  originally  formed  an  otTshoot  of  the  central  (h-  nortliem  Gael 
of  Scotland,  and  had  moved  firsl  towards  Athol,  and  finally  into  Ai^leshire, 
where  they  are  fonnd  dwelling  throughout  the  times  of  authentic  history. 

It  was  probably  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  that  the  Macnaughtons  be- 
came [H^>pe^ly  and  rightfully  settled  in  their  Argyleshire  possessions,  if  indeed 
th^  did  not  then  acquire  the  largest  part  of  all  that  they  ever  held  there.  The 
active  monarch  in  question,  as  has  before  been  related,  turned  various  rebellious 
septi  out  of  their  lands  about  A.n.  1221,  and  conferred  them  on  others  better 
.  disposed,  among  whom  seem  to  have  been  the  Macnaushtons.  In  the  time  of 
Alexander  III.,  Gilehrist  Macnaughton,  chief  of  his  clan,  was  entrusted  wilh 
the  keeping  of  the  royal  cnatlc  of  Frcchelan  in  Lochawe,  and  used  it  as  hi» 
fitmtly  residence.  The  grant  b  dated  a.d.  1267,  and  bears  tlmt  the  monaruli 
is  to  be  entertained  in  the  castle  whenever  he  viiMts  it,  at  the  cost  of  the  lands 
atloclied.  In  the  early  Bruce  and  Buliol  troubles,  Duncan  Macnaughton  joined 
the  Lords  of  Lorn  against  the  former  party,  and  lost  a  portion  of  his  estate  in 
o(Hisequence,  the  gainers  thereby  being,  as  usual,  the  Campbells.  The  same 
Duncan,  however,  or  rather  perhaps  his  son,  subsequently  sided  with  Robert 
Bruce,  and  is  mentioned  by  Barbour  as  serving  that  monarch  very  efGcienlly 
against  the  Macdougals  of  Lorn. 

In  the  reign  of  David  Bruce,  the  Macnaughtons  continued  to  adhere  to  tlio 
crown  loyally,  and  also  remained  about  that  time  on  gooil  terms  with  the  Ar^yle 
family.  "  In  the  reign  of  Robert  III.,"  ?ays  Mr  Skene,  "there  is  a  charter  by 
Colin,  Earl  of  Argyle,  to  Maurice  Macnaughton  of  sundry  lands  in  Over  I»oeli- 
awe,  and  at  the  same  period  Morice  Mucnuchtan  occurs  in  the  genealogy  pi-e- 
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their  smaller  neighbours.  And,  while  this  general  tendency  favoured  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Campbells,  they  had  always  the  further  advantage  of  lying  close 
on  the  Lowlands,  and  of  being  usually  delcct<Ml  to  repress  Gaelic  insurgents 
situated  farther  olf,  for  which  service  they  seldom  went  unrewarded.  Their 
growth,  in  short,  seems  as  natural  as  that  of  the  rolling  snow*ball,  which  licks  up 
still  the  more,  the  longer  its  course  and  the  larger  its  superficies.  But  this 
point  has  been  discussed  already. 

The  Macnauglitons  underwent,  then,  the  common  fate  of  all  the  lesser  clans 
of  the  Argyle  territory.  In  the  time  of  James  VI.,  however,  the  Macnaughton 
property  was  still  large,  and  the  cliief,  Malcolm,  was  iirst  page  to  the  king,  and 
then  acting  Sheriff  of  Argyleshire.  The  Stewart  troubles  finally  ruined  the 
family.  The  last  of  the  house,  able  to  make  any  figure  in  public  afiairs,  was 
Sir  Alexander  Macnaughton,  a  brave  and  accomplished  gentleman,  who  adhered 
warmly  to  the  interests  of  Charles  I.  At  the  Restoration,  Charles  II.  made  him 
a  knight,  and  even  compensated  his  services  and  losses  by  a  liberal  pension  for 
life.  Sir  Alexander  spout  his  later  years  in  liOndon,  and  died  there.  In  the 
time  of  his  son,  "  the  estate  was  evicted  by  creditors  for  sums  no  way  equiva- 
lent to  its  value,  an<l,  there  l)eing  no  diligence  used  for  relief  thereof,  it  went 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  family.''  We  are  not  s])ecially  told  by  Buchanan  of 
Auchmar,  here  quoted,  that  the  Argyle  house  were  the  creditors;  but  it  is 
likely  that  such  was  the  case,  as  one  of  the  main  ways  by  which  that  family 
more  lately  acc^uired  the  estates  around  them,  was  through  lending  money  upon 
bonds  and  mortgages.  The  pride  of  the  borrowing  chilli's  was  here  largely  in 
faalt  for  the  issue.  Such  men  as  Sir  Alexander  Macnaughton  would  have  dis- 
dained to  take  the  field  without  appeanngin  a  style  suitable  to  their  rank;  but^ 
though  they  had  men,  they  had  neither  money  nor  any  other  necessaries  for  their 
equipment.  Formerly,  a  creagh  or  foray  might  have  done  much  to  supply  the 
deficiency;  but  the  country  had  progressed  beyond  that  point  in  civilisation, 
and  borrowing  upon  bonds  constituted  the  only  available  resource.  The  potent 
and  wealthy  Lords  of  Argyle  were  often  referred  to,  almost  of  necessity,  in 
these  emergencies  ;  and,  as  the  civil  wai*s  of  the  Stewarts  seldom  left  the  chiefs 
engaged  more  rich  than  previously,  the  ini])awned  properties  usually  fell,  by  an 
easy  purchase,  into  the  hands  of  the  mortgage-holder.**.  Though  chiefs  now-a- 
days  borrow  money  for  other  purpDses  than  war,  and  obtain  it  from  a  very  dif- 
ferent order  of  lenders,  yet  Highland  estates  are  still  too  frequently  passing 
from  the  old  possessors  on  the  same  principles.  Chieftains  cannot  live  befit- 
tingly  in  cities  without  drawing  rents  at  home;  an<l  to  pay  monetary  rents 
never  formed  a  part  of  the  syst(jm  of  clanship  and  chiefship.  The  blood  and 
lives  of  the  men  of  the  various  tribes — ih-Ar  cattle  and  all  that  was  theirs — 
the  chiefs  might  command;  and  eininiMit  sources  of  strcn«j:th  they  were  in  the 
days  of  old.  But  the  debts  resultin;:^  from  fashional>l<;  city-life  never  could 
or  can  be  so  discharged;  ami  hence  have  some  of  the  most  patriarchal  of  our 
modern  Highland  proprietors  become  broken  men — if  they  have  not  indeed 
wholly  lost  the  lands  of  their  sires. 

All  this  has  been  so  far  stated  and  explained  already;  but  it  is  part  of  the 
plan  of  this  work  to  point  out  impressively  to  the  Gael  that  the  changes,  which 
have  of  late  taken  jdacci  in  their  country,  are  the  inevitable  results  of  circum- 
stances over  which  men  have  no  control.  Civilised  nnd  uncivilised  life  cannot 
by  possibility  long  co-exist  in  the  sumr^  neighbonrhoxl.  The  struggle  between 
them  is  to  a  great  extent  over  with  us  here.  Civilisati  m,  as  it  always  does 
finally,  has  gained  the  predominance;  but  the  conse(|uences  of  the  collision  are 
not  yet  ended  or  effaced.  Happy  it  is,  that  the  nationality  of  the  Cidtic  cha- 
racter— that  feature  which  stands  forth  so  markedly  among  all  its  other  bril- 
liancies and  defects — is  now  to  be  f  )nnd  in  part  applying  the  remedy  required 
to  soften  the  evils  of  the  i>oriod  of  transiticm  and  change.  We  find  men  who 
have  the  blood  of  the  Gael  in  their  veins — Morrisons,  Mathiesons,  and  Mac- 
kinnons— stepping  in  with  large  fortunes,  aocpiired  through  talent  and  industry 
elsewhere,  to  fix  or  reinstate  their  kindred  families  in  the  domains  of  their  8ii:es, 
and  to  keep  tfic  commonalty  on  a  level  with  the  march  of  civilisation.     It  is  by 
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incb  means  only  thnt  the  Gael  am  bp  preserved  in  tho  HigHamis  of  Scotland. 
To  mourn  over  the  dajtt  of  cliiutahip  and  clanahip  is  vain — M  nwtore  ihvni,  im- 
possible. 

JoliD,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  AleKHnder  MBcnaughlon,  continued  the  fnmilj 
loyiilly  to  the  Stewarts,  and  was  able  to  miiRtcr  a  consideraWe  body  of  men  to 
assist  Dundee  at  Killiecmnkie.  In  recompense,  James  VII.  signed  a  decit, 
restoring  to  the  bouse  all  ils  old  Unds  and  rights,  but  the  document  was  ren- 
dered UAeless,  if  not  injurioos,  by  hts  own  fall,  and  tlw  whole  estute  was  eviclird, 
as  already  said,  for  debts.  John,  grandson  of  llie  preceding  John,  was  left 
estatelesB  in  the  world.  He  long  acted  as  Collector  of  Cimoms  Kt  Anstrnther 
in  Fife,  and  was  finally  mude  Inspector-General  in  tlMt  same  dcpanment.  He 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and,  if  he  left  lieirs,  the  direct  m^e  line 
seems  since  to  have  become  extinct.  The  castle  of  Dundui'aw,  on  I.ochfyne, 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  bouse  latteriy ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  had  resi- 
dences in  Lewis  and  Strathspey,  re^ctively  called  MiicnaoghtoD  and  Dun- 
naugbtun  Oastleii. 

The  Mttckenricks  are  ascribed  to  the  Kfacnaoghlon  line,  as  also  families  of 
Macksig^t»  (or  Mncneita),  Macnaycrs,  Macbraynes,  and  Uaceols.  There  are 
still  in  Athol  families  of  the  Mscnuughlon  name,  proving  so  far  what  Ua»  been 
Mated  respecting  their  early  posaewioo  of  lands  in  that  lUstrict.  Stewart  of 
Garth  makes  most  honourable  mention  of  one  of  the  sept,  who  wb«  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Menzies  of  CuUares  in  (be  ye-ar  1745-  That  gentlenan  had  been  "  out" 
in  \T15,  and  was  pardoned.  Grateful  so  far,  lie  did  not  join  Prince  Charies 
but  si'Ht  a  fine  charger  to  Irim,  as  he  entered  England.  The  servant,  Mac- 
naughion,  who  conveyed  the  prvsent,  was  taken  and  tried  at  Carlisle.  The 
errand  on  which  he  had  coroe  was  clearly  proven,  and  he  was  offered  pardon 
and  hfe  if  he  would  reveal  tlie  name  of  tl»c  sender  of  the  horse.  He  asked 
with  indignation  if  they  siip|K>scd  that  he  could  he  such  a  villain.  They  re- 
peated the  offer  lo  htm  on  tlie  scaffold  ;  but  be  died  fimi  to  his  notion  of  fidelity. 
His  life  was  nothing  to  thul  of  his  master,  he  said.  Tlie  brother  ol'  this  &lac- 
naughton  was  known  to  Garth,  and  was  one  of  the  Gael  who  always  carried  a 
weapon  abont  hhii  to  his  dying  day.  With  the  prejudices  both  of  a  sol<Uer  and 
a  Highlander,  General  Stewart  admires  such  a  trait ;  but  aln^  t  what  a  state 
of  society  is  really  indicated  by  the  cnstom  of  arms-beariitg,  wliether  for  offence 
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□t,  a  hand  fees-naya,  pru^wr,  holding  ■  cruas  cronslut,  lildiei 

fT  embatlkil  gu'" 
.  i:mbii(th?iL 
SuMoliTKM.  T.omebiick*  proper. 
MVTTO.   I  linpp  LU  Gixl, 
BiDOK.  Tniling  AuLik. 


CLAN  MACKENZIE. 

Although  so  far  compelled  to  depart  from  the  principle  of  pr^mnting 
continuously  such  clans  as  belong  to  the  same  distinct  section  of  tlie  Gael,  we 
have  yet  been  able  hitherto  to  give  tho$c  of  tlie  isles  and  coasts  of  the  west  of 
Scotland  in  a  somewhat  regular  series.  The  MACKEHziEti  have  been  alluded 
to  in  the  notice  of  the  Macleans.  Common  family  tradition,  supported  partly 
by  facts,  has  long  assigned  these  septs  to  certain  early  nsitanM  from  Irtland, 
of  the  Norman  or  at  least  contitientid  house  of  the  Geraldi,  named  by  the  li'tsh 
Fitxgeralds.  The  elder  of  two  brotliers  of  that  line,  by  name  CoLin,  is  the 
pi<rson  presumed  to  linve  Uhji]  the  unceslor  of  the  Mackenxics.  This  is  the  old 
siory;  and,  after  all,  modern  in<tuii'y  has  discovered  nothing  l>etter  in  theshain 
of  a  different  genealogy.  A  frn'^ment  of  the  old  lona  records  seems  decisive, 
indeed,  on  the  subject.      Th  y  describe  the  (irst  of  the  Ala<'keu2ies  aa  "  a 
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noble  stranger  aad  Hibernian,  of  the  family  of  the  Geraldines,  who,  being  driven 
from  Ireland  and  received  graciously  by  the  king,  remained  thenceforward  ai 
the  court,  and  fought  strenuously  in  the  battle  of  Largs,"  in  the  year  1263. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  a  charter  of  Alexander  III.,  which  is  also  quoted 
on  the  subject  by  genealogists,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  words  of  the  frag' 
mentary  records  of  Icolmkill  as  very  decisive  on  this  subject*  They  give  a  clear 
account  of  the  arrival  of  such  a  personage  as  the  Fitzgeralds  are  said  to  have 
sent  to  Scotland.  The  grant  of  Kintail  1^  Alexander  IIL  to  Colin  Fitzgerald 
is  hekl  by  Mr  Skene  to  be  inconclusive,  because  it  gives  lands  merely  *'  CoHno 
Hibemo"  (Colin  the  Hibernian^  the  word  Uibemo  being,  according  to  him,  a 
common  appellation  for  the  Ga^  of  Scotland.  If  it  ever  was  so,  the  circum* 
stance  goes  far  to  prove  that  these  said  Gael  came  largely  from  Ireland.  But 
"  peregrinus"  (stranger),  added  in  the  lona  fragment  to  "  Uibemus,"  cannot  be 
so  explained  away.  In  brief,  the  ordinary  story  seems  to  us  decidedly  the  best 
authenticated.  And,  if  these  Fitzgeralds  came  from  Ireland,  did  good  service 
in  war,  and  were  finally  rewarded  with  liberal  grants  of  land,  where  were  these 
grants  more  likely  to  be  made  than  in  the  Highlands?  In  the  north  and  north- 
west of  Scotland,  the  kings  of  old  could  most  easily  apportion  out  properties  to 
favourites  and  deserving  parties,  though  they  could  but  very  ineffectively  secure 
such  gifts  to  the  grantees.  But  that  was  the  affair  of  the  latter  solely.  Where 
we  find  so  many  undoubted  instances  of  regal  Highland  charterings  of  this  kind, 
why  should  we  hesitate  about  the  Mackenzie  case — one  in  which  family  tradi- 
tions, and  common  histories,  all  tell  the  same  uniform  tale  ?  Honest  Nisbet  in- 
forms usy  for  example,  that  the  first  of  the  Mackenzies  was  *'  one  Colin  Fitzge- 
rald," of  the  house  of  Kildare  or  Desmond  in  Ireland,  ''  who  signalised  himself 
by  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Largs,  in  the  year  1263;  so  that  King  Alexander 
III.  took  him  into  favour,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  lands  of  Kintail  in  Ross- 
shire."  Abercromby,  in  his  **  Martial  Achievements,"  again,  mentions  one 
foreigner  as  '*  singularly  remarkable"  at  the  battle  of  Largs,  namely,  '*  Colin 
Fitzgerald,  son  and  heir  to  the  first  Earl  of  De49mond  in  Ireland.  Upon  this 
gallant  gentleman,  the  grateful  King  Alexander  was  pleased  to  bestow  the  lands 
of  Kintail,"  in  lioss-t^hire.  The  charter  of  the  Kintail  barony  to  Colin  Fitzge- 
rald was  dated  at  Kincardine  a«d.  1226.  The  son  of  the  same  Colin  bore  the 
name  of  Kenneth;  and  the  son,  successor,  and  heir  of  the  latter  gave  the  name 
of  Mackenketh,  or  Mackenzie,  to  the  whole  of  the  numerous  sept  founded  by 
him,  or  enrolled  under  his  banners. 

The  family  seem  to  have  become  prominent  at  an  early  date,  since  the  first 
Kenneth  wedded  a  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  and  the  second  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Athol ;  while  a  third  Kenneth  was  vnited  to  Fynvola 
Macleod,  of  the  house  of  Lewis.  The  offspring  of  this  latter  pair  wa»  a  man 
of  note  in  his  day,  being  known  by  the  name  of  Murdoch  Dim  or  Dow.  This 
party  occurs  in  the  MS.  of  1450  as  Murcha;  but  the  designations  are  held  to  be 
the  same.  There  is  a  sort  of  "  fatal  facility,"  however,  to  use  the  phrase  of 
Byron,  in  the  task  of  assimilating  Gaelic  names.  The  simple  word,  now  usually 
set  down  as  Murdoch,  can  be  traced  through  Murdoch,  Murdach,  Murdo, 
Murcha,  Muriach,  Muirich,  and  many  forms  besides,  until  it  reaches  the  start- 
lingly  discordant  form  of  Vuin'ch,  All  this  serves  but  to  prove,  as  Dr  Samuel 
flohnson  says,  that  the  Gaelic  language  was  not  **  a  written  one^  up  to  a  very 
lute  duie,  there  being  **  no  visible  manuscript  (of  any  antiquity),  no  inscription 
in  t}i(3  tongue,  no  correspondence,  no  transaction  of  business,  of  which  a  single 
scrap  remains  in  the  ancient  families.''  Had  the  Celts  ever  been  able  to  write 
Celtic,  their  alphabetic  letters,  from  the  undeniably  vast  antiquity  of  the  race, 
must  have  been  original  in  form,  and  distinguished  as  much  from  the  Saxon  as 
the  Greek  from  the  Hebrew.  The  oldest  Erse  writings,  on  the  contrary,  are 
in  the  common  letter  of  the  Saxons.  Among  tlie  Gael,  as  Dr  Johnson  further 
observes,  "  the  learned,  if  any  learned  there  were,  could  write ;  but,  knowing 
by  that  learning  some  written  hingna;;<i,  in  thcU  language  they  wrote,  as  letters 
had  never  been  applied  to  their  own."  Indeed,  if  ever  a  [)eople  habitually  held 
inter-communication  by  symbols,  apait  from  words,  the  Gael  were  that  people. 
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They  were  called  to  war  by  Hymbol — that  of  the  Fiery  CroM.  Their  very 
dresa,  indeed,  was  bo  far  symbolical.  Such  facin,  however,  only  atrcngtben  thu 
probability  of  their  having  proserved  songs  and  legends  orally  for  a  most  un- 
tuual  length  of  time.  In  the  absence  of  the  liltera  scHpta,  other  modes  of  com- 
uunicating  and  perpetuating  knowledge  could  not  fail  to  be  prized  and  cnlti- 
Tat«d.  In  the  meantime,  this  subject  is  adverted  to,  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
explaining  the  multitudinous  variations  to  be  found  in  Highland  orthography. 
In  the  early  stages  of  every  written  language,  the  case  has  been  the  same.  So 
UDsettled  was  the  English  tongue  in  the  time  of  Shakspere,  that  his  own  name 
is  given  in  two  difTerciit  ways  in  bis  last  will~~and  that,  too,  by  himself  I  To 
understand  all  this,  we  must  reflect  that  men  spelled  in  those  days  by  sound 
ooerely,  not  having,  like  us,  the  advantage  of  venerable  precedents  and  long- 
fixed  rules. 

Murdoch  Dow  had  a  consolidating  charter  from  David  II.  of  the  estate  of 
Eintail  in  1360or  1362.  Hemarriedlsabet  Macaulny,  with  whom  heobtained 
the  lands  of  Lochbroom,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  successor,  also  named 
Murdoch  Mackenzie  of  Kintail.  His  name  is  found  in  charters  from  Robert 
II.  about  1380;  and  his  son  Aleicander,  the  otfspring  of  an  inter-marriage  with 
the  Harris  Macleods,  figured  considerably  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Though 
then  young,  be  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  northern  chiefs  whom  that  active 
prince  summoDed  to  Inverness,  and  he  took  the  part  of  the  monarch  strenuously 
against  the  last  Earls  of  Ross,  or  rather  ^^inst  the  Macdonalds,  when  they  at- 
tempted to  regain  that  earldom.  It  was  indeed  his  interest  to  act  thus,  in  all 
points  of  view.  He  and  his  sires  had  been  but  servitors,  or  at  least  dependents, 
of  the  Lords  of  Koss  and  of  the  Isles,  though  during  the  early  part  of  the 
finoonth  century  they  could  muster,  it  is  said,  a  separate  following  of  two  thou- 
sand men.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  as  well  as  his  immediate 
descendant^  obtained  the  reward  of  their  loyalty  to  the  crown,  in  the  very  na- 
tural shape  of  grants  of  Ross-shire  lands,  immediately  after  John,  last  lord  of 
Kosa,  had  ceded  that  earldom  (a.d.  1476),  the  chief  of  Kintail  obtained  charters 
of  Strathconnon,  Strathgarve,  and  other  projffirties.  By  the  Lady  Agnes 
Campbell,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Argyle,  ho  left  a  son  and  heir,  Kenneth ; 
and,  by  a  hidy  of  the  house  of  Macdougal  of  Lorn,  he  had  two  other  sons,  Dan- 
can  and  Hector,  from  whom  sprung  some  of  the  most  ancient  cadet-families  of 
the  Mackenzie  name,  as  those  of  Gairloch,  Hilton,  Logic,  and  others. 

Kenneth  Mackenzie  of  Kinliiil  appears  to  have  been  a,  person  of  high  conse- 
quence at  the  court  of  Jiimisa  IV.,  by  whom  he  was  kuiglitcd.     At  the  fatal 
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Others  soon  afterwards  ennobled.  Twelve  of  the  slain,  at  least,  held  the  rank 
of  Earls.  Death,  it  must  be  allowed,  quenched  his  thirst  with  high  blood  on 
this  memorable  day !  Of  the  knights  and  gentry  who  fell,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  account ;  but  their  numbers  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact,  that,  with 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  perished  not  less  than  eighty- seven  gentlemen  of  his  own 
house  and  name.  It  is  painful  to  assail  even  a  fiction  that  has  been  long  em- 
balmed in  verse ;  and  yet  assuredly  the  **  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  so  pathetically 
bewailed,  were  far  from  being  the  chief  sufferers  on  the  occasion  of  this  great 
national  overthrow.  Besides  that  peers  and  gentry  constituted  the  main  vic- 
tims generally,  a  portion  of  the  march  or  boixier  men  did  not  escape  the  suspi- 
cion even  of  treachery ;  and,  though  these  may  not  have  been  the  proper  men 
of  '*  The  Forest,"  Miss  Elliott  at  all  events  (when  she  wrote  the  old  lay)  sung 
of,  and  among,  the  very  people  who  were  stigmatised  for  their  doubtful  con- 
duct at  Flodden — the  people,  namely,  of  the  eastern  marches. 

John,  cliief  of  the  Mackenzies,  was  one  of  the  few  of  his  rank  who  survived 
the  conflict  of  1513.  His  father  Sir  Kenneth  had  left,  by  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Lord  Lovat,  several  other  sons,  and  from  these  sprung  numerous  existing 
branches  of  the  family.  The  foundation  of  so  many  subsidiary  lines,  all  partly 
gifted  with  estates,  is  explained  as  much  by  the  peculiar  nature  as  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Ross-shire  profjerty,  rendering  it  widely  divisible  without  risk  of  family 
dissensions.  To  allow  a  younger  son  to  get  a  patch  of  wild  hill-land  was  a 
small  matter  of  old  to  the  heads  and  heirs  of  the  house,  and  indeed  took  the 
endowed  party  most  quietly  off  their  hands.  Time  only  has  made  such  allot- 
ments valuable,  and  has  left  the  cadet-shoots  of  the  Mackenzies  in  the  position 
of  landed  gentry  of  respectability.  John,  continuator  of  the  principal  line, 
fought  bravely  at  Pinkie  in  his  old  age  (a.d.  1547)'  His  only  son  Kenneth, 
by  a  daughter  of  the  Athol  house,  gave  birth  to  his  heir  Colin,  and  to  Hoderic, 
ancestor  of  the  Redcastle,  Kincraig,  lio^^end,  and  other  Mackenzies.  Colin 
was  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  of  James  VI.,  and  raised  his  family  greatly 
in  the  world,  being  the  founder,  moreover,  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  branches 
of  the  sept  yet  in  existence.  Ilis  eldest  son  Kenneth,  by  Barbara  Grant  of 
Grant,  became  the  first  Lord  Kintail ;  and  his  second,  Hoderic,  originated  the 
•  house  of  Tarbet  or  Cromarty,  afterwards  raised  to  an  earldom.  The  branch  of 
Scatwell  also  came  from  lioderic.  The  family  of  Kilcoy,  and  others,  descended 
from  remaining  sons  of  the  same  marriage.  From  a  second  union  of  Colin  with 
a  lady  of  the  Mackenzie  name,  sprung  the  lines  of  Applecross,  Coul,  Deloin> 
Assynt,  and  others  yet  high  in  station  in  the  worhl. 

Kenneth,  heir  of  Colin,  after  receiving  various  charters  indicative  of  royal 
favour,  was  honoured  (as  said),  on  the  IJith  November  1(309,  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Mackenzie  of  Kintail.  He  enjoyed  it  t^carcely  two  years,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Colin,  his  eldest  son  by  a  first  marriage  with  Anne  Ross,  of 
the  Balnagowan  house.  Colin,  second  Loixl  Kintail,  obtained  the  higher  title 
of  Earl  of  Seaforth,  in  1623,  from  James  VI.  lie  had  two  daughters,  both 
highly  married;  but  he  left  no  sons,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  earhlom  in  1633, 
by  George,  his  half-brother,  son  of  Isal)el  Ogilvie,  of  the  family  of  the  Ogilvies 
of  Powrie.  Simon  Mackenzie,  uterine  brother  of  the  said  George,  second  Earl 
of  Seaforth,  was  father  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Uosehaugh,  King's  Advo- 
cate in  the  reigns  of  the  two  last  Stewarts,  and  only  too  famous  as  the  chief 
legal  adviser  of  these  sovereigns  against  the  Scottish  Covenanters.  Even 
their  military  persecutors,  the  steel-hearted  Claver'se  and  the  savage  Dalyell, 
were  not  more  cordially  feared  and  hated  by  them  than  their  civil  and  judical 
foe,  by  them  called  **  the  bluidy  Mackinyie."     But,  as  Wordsworth  finely  says — 

"  Bodies  fall  by  wild  Hword  law  ; 
Bat  who  would  foixse  the  mouI,  tilts  with  a  straw 
Against  a  champion  cast-d  in  adamant." 

To  compensate  for  his  (vain)  attempts  to  repress  the  religious  feelings  of  Scot- 
-4and,  this  distinguished  member  of  the  Mackenzie  house  served  the  laws  and 
literature  of  his  country  ably  in  many  respects.  Besides  his  standard  works 
on  the  legal  institutions  of  hfcotland,  he  wrote  learnedly  and  elegantly  on 
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hiTflHry.  In  fpii«  of  a  most  careful  leslaraeiit,  hia  name  fell  into  oblivion,  I 
because  the  Inheritors,  through  a  daughter,  obtained  the  much  richer  BuccessioD  1 
of  the  English  Wonleya  (Lords  of  Wliamclifle)  1 

Georgb,  second  Eurl  of  Scaforth,  was  a  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  Charleti  I.,  I 
being  outlawed,  and  having  his  estate  sequestrated.  Joining  Charles  IL  in  I 
Holland,  he  was  nominated  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland.  I 

Kenneth,  his  son  hj  a  daughter  of  Lord  Forbea,  succeeded  his  sire  in  165K  I 
He  partook  in  all  the  troubles  attendant  on  loyalty  during  the  rule  of  CromwL'll,  I 
and  indeed  bore  a  long  imprisonment  in  consequence  of  hia  opinions,  being  onlj  I 
re1t:ased  in  1660,  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  By  Isabel,  daii|^hi«r  of  Sir  1 
John  Mackenzie  of  Tarbet,  he  had  several  sons  and  daughters,  his  heir  being  I 
Kbnnbth,  who  succeeded  as  fourth  Earl  of  Seaforth  in  1 676-  He  adliered,  ud-  I 
luckily  for  himself,  to  the  fortunes  of  Jaraes  VII.,  who  had  made  him  a  Prirj  J 
Councillor  and  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle  (revived  in  17S7)  The  eaA  I 
followed  the  ill-fated  king  through  all  bis  later  mishaps,  in  France  and  Ireland,  I 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  Marquisate,  which  of  course,  being  conferred  atler  the  I 
abdication,  never  proved  more  than  a  nominal  title.  He  wedded  Lady  Fruicai  I 
Herbert,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Powis,  and  had  by  her  William,  fifUi  Barf  I 
of  Seaforth,  who  succeeded  to  tlie  title  in  1701.  I 

The  government  of  William  IIL  and  Queen  Anue  appear  to  have  permitted  1 
the  quiet  re-assumption  by  the  Seaforth  family  of  their  previous  possessions  1 
end  dignities.  But  the  Mackenzie  house  was  one  of  those  most  deeply  attached  I 
to  the  Slewarls.  In  all  the  early  rebellious  movements  against  the  Itrunswick  I 
family,  at  least,  William,  liflh  Earl  of  Seaforth,  partook  largely.  In  1715,  hs  I 
was  a  prominent  head  of  the  Jacobite  insurgents  who  mat  on  the  Braes  of  Mar,  I 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  to  concert  a  rising  in  arms.  The  leader  of  the  move-  1 
mont  was  their  entertainer  for  the  time,  John  Erakine,  Earl  of  Mar,  a  person-  I 
age  who,  but  a  few  months  before,  had  not  only  welcomed  the  accession  of  I 
George  I.  with  a  fulsome  profusion  of  lip-loyalty,  but  had  gone  about  among  ] 
the  Highland  chiefs,  gathering  signatures  to  a  general  address  of  a  similar  ] 
adulatory  purport.  C^luny  Mai?phei'son  signed  this  document ;  as  did  the  chieb  1 
of  Glengarry,  Macintosh,  and  Locheil,  with  many  others  who  rose  in  arms,  era  I 
a  year  had  elapsed,  against  the  sovereign  thus  hailed  with  words  of  welcome.  J 
llie  Jacobite  apologists  say  that  this  address  was  liut  a  ruse-de-jfutrrt,  and  had  I 
been  actually  dictated  at  St  Germains.  Worse  and  worse  tlie  proceeding,  if  I 
such  was  the  case.  Mar,  beyond  question,  actod  in  1715chielly  from  motives  of  I 
personal  spite,  having  been  liimed  out  of  office  by  (Jeorge  I.  and  his  advisers.  I 
These  parties  were  even  aware,  it  is  said,  of  the  St  Germains'  origin  of  the  I 
Highland  address  mentioned,  and  can  scarcely  be  blamed,  therefore,  for  viowinv  I 
the  Earl  of  Mar  with  distrust,  if  not  with  contempt.  We  find  not  the  name  m  1 
Seaforth  at  any  such  document,  but  he  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  rising  I 
which  ended  virtually  at  SherrifTmuir.  The  main  body  of  the  Mackenciea  I 
naturally  followed  their  chief  in  his  perilous  course.  A  letter  of  Lord  Mar,  to  I 
his  land-factor  in  the  north,  shows  well  upon  what  principle  even  the  leader  of  I 
the  insurrection  raised  his  tenants :  "  Jock,  ye  was  right  not  to  come  with  the  I 
hundred  men  ye  sent,  as  I  expected  four  times  the  number.  .  .  .  Let  my  l«n-  1 
ants  know,  that  if  they  come  not  forth  with  their  best  arms,  I  will  send  a  par^  I 
immediately  to  bum  what  they  shall  mias  taking  from  them.  .  .  .  By  all  that  S  1 
sacred,  I'll  put  this  in  execution."  Ought  we  not  to  pardon  all  the  minor  agents  I 
in  this  unhappy  rebellion,  when  we  fiud  them  to  have  lieen  stirred  by  such  I 
instigations?  i 

The  Earl  of  Seaforth  appears  to  have  raised  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  ot  I 
his  clan  and  dependents,  in  1715.  Before  joining  Mar,  he  was  very  active  in  1 
Invemess-shii'e,  endeavouring  to  rouse  the  friends  of  the  Stewarts,  and  to  snp-  I 
press  their  adversaries.  He  requireil  the  Monroes  (among  others)  to  surrender,  I 
telling  their  chief,  Sir  Robert  of  Foulis,  that  "  he  was  about  to  execute  what  I 
he  had  so  long  determined,  namely,  to  set  King  James  uj>on  his  throne,  mat-  I 
t«rB  being  so  rife  that  it  would  be  executed  without  stroke  of  sword."  Monro,  I 
a*  became  Ihe  head  ul'  a  huusc  which  has  produeed  u  greater  number  of  emi-     I 
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P  gent  soldiers  than  almost  any  other  tu  the  Ilighlunds,  lent  back  an  answer  uf 
L  defiance,  fortified  his  house  of  Foulis,  and  ruiited  hia  clan,  to  the  number  of  four 
I  bundred  men,  in  supjmrt  of  government.  Seaforth,  however,  being  joined  !>/ 
I  Sir  Donald  Macdonald  with  seven  hundred  tbllowers,  obtained  the  uomplt^le 
I  mastery  of  the  district  around  Inverness,  in  which  town  Sir  John  Mackenzie 
I  of  Coul,  his  kinsman,  held  rule  for  the  insurgents,  with  a  strong  garrison.  At 
I  length,  the  earl  was  called  to  join  Mar  at  Perth,  and  commanded  three  bal- 
I  talions  at  the  subae<|uent  military  puzzle  of  Sherrifi'muir.  The  issue  of  this 
I  oontlict  rendered  it  necesiiBry  for  hia  lordship  to  retreat  to  the  north,  and  soon 
I  afWrwards  to  make  personal  tenders  of  submission  to  government.  These  were 
I  accepted;  but  the  tidings  of  the  lauding  of  the  Pretender  (nominally  James 
[  Till.)  caused  the  Mackenzie  chief  at  once  to  retract  his  concession,  and  to 
I  atarid  out  again  in  opposition  to  the  powers  that  were.  Hia  conduct  can  only 
I  be  excused  on  the  plea  that  he,  like  so  many  more,  deemed  the  call  of  loyalty 
[  paramouQl  to  all  others.  He  never  again  had  the  opportunity,  however,  to 
f  Berve  his  adopted  cause  eflfectually.  The  Earl  of  Mar  found  the  presence  of 
the  ill-fated  prince  who  joined  him  to  be  anything  but  an  advantage.  Driven 
from  Perth  by  the  advance  of  the  royal  army,  James  shed  tears  as  he  lett  it, 
saying  that  his  partizans,  "  instead  of  bringing  him  to  a  crown,  had  brought 
I  faim  to  a  grave."  According  to  a  vulgar  saying,  he  truly  proved  a  *' wetblan- 
L  ket "  til  his  own  cause ;  and,  in  the  end,  he  fled  by  stealth  from  his  followers  in 
I  th^r  extremity.  Mar  went  with  him  basely ;  the  Earl  of  Seaforth  remained  with 
I  other  Jacobite  cliiefs  in  Ross-shii'e,  and  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  till  all  hope  jbr  the 
I  cause  became  extinct.  He  then  escaped  to  France.  However,  he  again  proved 
I  bis  attachmeut  to  the  Stewarts  by  joining  the  Lords  Tullibardine  and  Itlaris- 
t  chal  in  ilieir  descent  with  a  Spanish  force  on  the  north  of  Scotland  in  1719. 
I  At  a  place  called  Glenshiel,  in  Boss-shire,  they  were  met  and  defeated  by 
I  General  Wightman,  and  the  earl  became  once  more  a  fugitive  and  exile.  Re- 
I  ceiving  a  pardon  in  1726,  he  returned  home,  and  lived  in  retirement  up  to  the 
I  period  of  bis  decease,  which  occurred  in  1740.  In  1733,  an  act  had  been  passed, 
I  enabling  him  tu  inherit  and  hold  any  real  or  personal  estate,  whence,  by  the 
I  clemency  of  government,  the  house  seems  to  liave  regained  a  large  part  of  ila 
I  posseasiona.  The  title  still  stood  under  attainder;  but  Kenneth,  grandson  of 
I  ^le  late  earl,  was  created  in  1766  Viscount  Fortrose  and  Baron  Ardelve  in  Ire- 
[  land,  and  finally  received,  in  1771,  thehonour  of  Earlof  Seaforth,  in  the  peerage 
I  of  the  same  cuunti-y.  This  title  was  a  new  one,  of  course ;  and  when  its  bolder 
L  died  in  1781,  leaving  an  only  daughter  (who  wedded  the  Count  of  Melfort,  an 
I  exiled  member  of  tlie  Drummond  family),  the  male  heir.  Colonel  Thomas 
I  Frederick  Uumberstone  Mackenzie,  great-grandson  of  the  third  Earl  of  Sea- 
I  forth,  did  not  inherit  the  Irish  earldom.  He  tell  in  battle  at  Ghe.riah,  while 
I  commanding  the  Bombay  army,  in  the  year  1 783.  Partly  by  right,  and  partly 
'  by  purchase,  his  brother  Francis  ultimately  re-acquired  the  main  part  of  the 
old  Mackenzie  estates.  Francis  Humberslone  Mackenzie  was  nused  U>  the 
title  of  Baron  Seaforth,  in  the  English  peerage,  in  1796.  He  had  a  large 
family  by  his  lady,  Mary  Proby,  of  the  house  of  the  Earlsof  Carysfort:  but  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  see  the  male  heirs  of  his  house  extinguished  in  his  life- 
time, and  under  circumstances  peculiarly  distressing.  His  eldest  daughter, 
Mary  Frederica  Elizabeth,  was  married,  firstly,  to  Admiral  Sir  .Samuel  Hood, 
Baru,  in  1804,  and  after  his  desease,  to  J.  A.  Stewart  of  Glasserton,  a  cadet  of 
the  house  of  Galloway.  On  this  union  taking  place,  the  latter  gentleman  aa- 
■uined  and  bore  theuceforth  the  appellation  of  Stewart- Mackenzie  of  Seaforth. 
The  family  resulting  from  hia  marriage  with  Lady  Hood  are  the  direct  suc- 
cessors, by  the  female  side,  of  the  Seaforth  Mackenzies.  Mackenzie  of  Allau- 
grange  claims  the  honour  of  being  representative  of  the  house  in  the  male  line. 
But  it  has. still  many  descendants  of  the  pure  masculine  blood;  and,  among 
others,  there  are  four  Nova-Scotia  baronets  of  the  namc^-those  of  Tarbet, 
Coul,  Gairloch,  and  Scatwell.  Three  other  families — namely,  the  Delvia, 
Fairburn,  and  Kilcoy  branches — have  been  raised  to  similar  honours  since  the 
union,  in  the  baronetage  oi'  the  United  Kingdom. 
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The  second  ennobled  bi-anch  of  the  Markenzic  nftrae  wm  that  of  Cromnrty, 
^eM^nded  from  Sir  Rodcrtc  Mackenzie,  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Kintail.  Like 
his  father  Colin,  he  was  in  hijih  favour  with  James  VI.,  and  acquired  large 
posac§dions  bv  his  union  with  Margaret  Macleod,  heireas  of  Torquil  Macleod  of 
Lewis.  It  was  observed  in  the  memoir  of  tlie  Macleods,  that  some  arrange- 
ment seems  to  have  been  made  betwixt  Roderic  and  his  father  (or  his  elder 
brother  Kenneth),  since  the  heirs  of  the  latter  arc  to  be  found  holding  perma- 
nently the  Macleod  lands  of  Lewis,  while  those  of  Roderic  settled  in  the  inland 
parte  of  Koas-sliire  and  Cromarty.  The  excambion  must  have  taken  place 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Roderic  died  tn  1628,  acid 
left  Sir  John,  his  heir,  created  a  baronet  in  the  same  year  by  Charles  I.  Sir 
John  Mackenzie,  styled  of  Tarbet  (on  Cromarty  Firth),  where  the  family  had 
a  castle  and  property  of  the  name,  left  a  son  and  successor.  Sir  George,  who 
made  a  distingished  6gure  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James  VII.,  Queen 
Anne,  and  King  William  IIL  Born  in  1630,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  1654, 
and  was  nominated  a  Lord  of  Session  in  166l>  Afterwards,  and  at  various 
timea,  he  held  the  high  offices  of  Lord  Justice-General  and  Clerk-Regisler  ot 
Scoliand.  Adhering  to  Lord  Middleton,  however,  against  the  Duke  of  Lauder- 
dale, Sir  George  fell  with  hia  superior  before  the  ascending  star  of  Maitland, 
After  the  death  of  the  Duke,  and  up  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  VIT., 
Sir  Geoi^  had  the  chief  say  and  sway  in  Scottish  affair*.  King  James  created 
him  Viscount  Tarbet  in  t685.  He  enjoyed  little  weight  under  Willinm  III.; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  he  was  made  Eaki.  of  Cbomaxtt  (a.d. 
1703),  and  nominated  Secretary  of  State  for  Scollimd,  an  office  reigned  after- 
wards for  bis  old  post  of  Justiec-GeDcral.  The  earl  recompensed  the  queen's 
favours  by  warmly  advocating  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  both  with  voice  and 
pen.     He  died  in  1714,  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-four. 

The  abilities  of  the  first  Earl  of  Cromarty  were  undoubtedly  of  a  very  su- 
perior cast;  but,  as  a  politician,  he  appeai-s  to  have  been  wholly  unsettled  in 
his  principles,  and,  as  a  judge,  addicl4.-d  to  the  old  practice  of  considering  the 
litigants  rather  than  their  causes.  C'arstarcs  says,  that  he  habitually  falsified 
the  minutes  of  parliament,  and  recorded  in  its  name  decisions  and  orders  never 
really  made.  This  is  a  heavy  charge  to  be  brought  against  any  statesman.  In 
private  life  he  was  allowed  by  all  to  be  a  refined  gentleman  i  and  he  moreover 
wrote  well,  his  chief  productions  being  essays  on  the  Union  Question  and  the 
Gowrie  Conspiracy,  with  a  "  Plain  Explicutioii "  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
and  St  John.     His  fate  in  the  latter  instance  proved  much  the  same  as  that  of 
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had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  last  Stewart  risings,  and 
to  adhere  to  that  family,  being  present  at  tlie  head  of  four  or  five  hundred  Mac* 
kenzies  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  He  was  ultimately  taken  prisoner,  with  his 
eldest  son.  Lord  Macleod,  by  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  on  the  very  day  of  the 
hattle  of  Culloden,  having  left  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  to  seize  Dunrobin 
Castle  and  repress  the  government  adherents  in  the  far  north.  Lord  Cromarty 
must  have  felt  fearful  misgivings  when  sent  a  captive  to  London,  because  ho 
had  tried,  like  Lord  Lovat,  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  Lord  President 
Forbes,  even  so  late  as  October,  1745.  The  earl,  in  a  letter  of  that  date,  asserts 
himself  to  be  striving  aWively  in  the  cause  of  government.  Making  all  allow- 
ance for  the  strong  and  mingled  influences  which  bore  on  the  Gael  at  this  epoch 
— loyalty,  hope,  fear,  and  interest  being  all  more  or  less  called  into  action — we 
cannot  pardon  such  cases  of  deceit  as  those  of  Lovat  and  Cromarty.  Well  might 
the  latter  dread  the  issue,  we  repeat,  when  carried  captive  to  London.  He  saw 
the  necessity — to  preserve  one  hope  of  life — of  making  a  complete  submission 
and  confession  of  guilt.  Such  was  his  adopted  course.  He  pleaded  that  he 
had  been  ever  well  disposed  towards  the  existing  government,  but  had  been 
misled  by  false  counsels  and  pretences.  He  might  more  truly  have  said,  perhaps, 
that  erroneous  hopes  of  }wrsonal  and  family  aggrandisement  had  formed  his 
main  actuating  motive  in  joining  the  rebellion ;  though  we  must  always  make 
Allowance,  as  already  observed,  for  the  natural  fears  of  injury  from  those  who 
had  actually  first  risen  as  insurgents.  "  Join  us,  or  you  will  be  treated  as  foes." 
Such  was  the  common  ciy  at  the  time.  Though  the  high-minded  conduct  of 
such  a  man  as  old  Balmerino  in  the  same  emergency,  when  he  stood  before  the 
peers  of  England,  erect  and  even  proud  of  his  cause,  excites  sympathy  of  a 
higher  nature,  yet  the  miserable  j)osition  of  the  Earl  of  Cromarty — whose  wife 
was  then  about  to  increase  an  already  large  family,  and  whose  youthful  heir, 
Lord  Macleod,  had  been  also  drawn  into  the  insurrection,  though  confessedly  a 
mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others — affects  one  with  feelings  of  sincere 
compassion.  "VVe  may  not  honour,  but  we  must  pity.  Such  were  the  sentiments 
entertained,  seemingly,  by  George  11.  and  his  advisers.  It  is  said  that  the 
countess  led  her  ten  children  to  the  feet  of  the  king,  as  petitioners  for  the  lives 
of  their  father  and  brother.  The  appeal  was  irresistible.  Though  condemned 
with  his  associates  to  the  scaffold,  the  Earl  of  Cromarty  was  not  executed  along 
with  them,  but,  after  a  term  of  confinement,  ri^ceived  a  pardon,  and  died  in 
London  in  the  year  17C6. 

His  son  John,  Lord  Macleod,  who  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age  in  1745, 
pled  his  youth  at  tidal,  and  did  so  effectually.  He  also  was  pardoned,  and  went 
abroad,  where  he  entered  the  military  service  of  Sweden,  and,  having  distin- 
guished himself  highly,  received  the  title  of  Count  Cromarty.  His  lordship — 
for  his  title  of  courtesy  was  always  accorded  to  him — returned  in  1777  to  Britain, 
and  raised  two  battalions  of  Highlanders  for  the  East  Indian  wars.  The  strong 
attachment  of  the  Gael  to  their  chiefs  appeared  strikingly  on  this  occasion. 
Though  absent  for  not  less  than  thirty  years,  and  having  as  yet  recovered  not  a 
rood  of  his  forfeited  lands,  Lord  Macleod  had  no  sooner  announced  his  wish  to 
raise  a  corps,  than  840  Highlanders,  chiefly  from  his  ancient  family  estates, 
enlisted  for  the  service,  and  were  followed  by  others  so  sjwedily  that  Lord 
Macleod  found  himself  at  the  head  of  2200  men.  Of  the  entire  body,  nearly 
1800  were  countrymen,  and  the  mass  of  them  of  his  own  clan.  Being  formed 
into  two  battalions,  one  of  them  sailed  for  India  with  Lord  Macleod  in  1779, 
being  termed  the  Seventy-third  (afterwards  Seventy-first)  or  Macleod's  High- 
landers. They  distinguished  themselves  highly  in  the  wars  with  Hyder  Ali 
and  Tippoo  Saib.  Above  an  hundred  of  the  corps  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hyder, 
and  remained  in  a  wretched  state  of  captivity  for  three  years,  loaded  with  chains 
and  systematically  fed  on  damaged  provisions — "  slow  poison,"  as  Mrs  Grant 
well  says.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  while  only  thirty  of  the  men  survived 
their  hardships,  the  officers  lived — not  because  they  were  better  treated,  but 
because  the  men  actually  picked  out  i'or  their  superiors  all  the  more  wholesome 
food  allowed  to  the  whole.    The  burning  heats  of  day  and  the  rank  dews  o 
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iiiglil  mldeil  lo  ilietr  aulTt't'iii^s:  and  yet,  (hough  tlie  ofTer  of  pHrilon  was  made 
lo  thi-m  daily,  and  tliuugli  coiui'ade  aller  comrade  ditipt  off,  not  a  maD  would 
VMUiue  the  turban  and  ^crvu  the  liidiiin  tyrant.  Sir  David  Baird  vae  one  of 
the  offiflere  who  lived  to  commemomte  ihe  noble  conduirt  of  his  companions  on 
this  occaaioo.  It  is  a  sad  down- taking  in  this  case  to  record  what  his  uolher, 
an  old  Scottish  lady  of  the  "  Grippy"  echool,  said,  on  hearing  of  her  son  being 
fettered  ("as  they  were,  pair  by  pair)  to  a  fellow -captive  in  Uyder  Ali's  dungeons. 
*'  God  help  the  puir  lad  that's  cbwntd  to  our  Davy ! "  Stieb  was  the  luulher'a 
lament,  founded  on  her  ideas  of  the  hot  tenificr  of  ber  son — a  most  brave  sol- 
dier, nevertheless.  ■ 

Slacleod'a  I^lighlanders  behaved  admirably  in  various  engagements  with  the 
Mysore  army,  and  a  spirited  piper  of  the  corps  was  su  mueh  admired  on  one 
oecusioa  by  the  coramander-in-chief.  Sir  Eyre  Cknte,  that  he  promised  lo  tlia 
regiment  a  pair  of  silver  pipes  on  the  bnltle-fietd,  which  the  Seventy-first  pro- 
bably have  to  this  day.  One  of  the  corjiorals  of  the  corps,  who  fell  at  this  tima 
ill  India,  was  John  Doune  (Mackay),  sonof  the  fitmous  Gaelic  bard,  RobDoune, 
and  almost  equal  to  his  father  in  poetical  extemporising.  Anerall  their  eastern 
services  and  losses,  the  Macleod  Highlanders  Lad  the  honour  to  be  named  ''  the 
precious  remains"  of  the  Seventy-third. 

Their  Colonel,  Lord  Macleod,  returned  home  in  17^2,  with  the  rank  of 
Major- General.  On  paying  the  sum  of  £.  \  9,00U,  to  relieve  existing  burdeus,  he 
had  the  family  estates  restored  to  him  by  parliament.  Dying  in  1789.  he  waa 
buried  in  the  Canongatc  churchyard,  leaving  no  issue.  His  cousin,  Kenneth, 
succeeded  lolhe  recovered  Cromarty  estates;  but,  as  he  also  died  without  heirs^ 
the  sister  of  Lord  Macleod,  Lady  Elibank,  then  became  inheritress.  Her 
daughter,  the  Honourable  Marin  Murray,  succeetled  in  the  absence  of  male  off- 
spring, and  conveyed  the  projierty  to  her  children  by  Kdwnrd  Hay  of  NewLall, 
broilter  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale.  Their  son  succeeded  to  them ;  and  hia 
family  now  bear  the  title  of  the  "  Hay-Mackeniies  "  of  Cromarty.  Sir  James 
Sutherland  Mackenzie  of  I'arbet,  Bnrt.,  claims  the  title  of  Earl  of  Cromarty; 
and  if  he  has  a  just  right  to  inherit  the  baronetcy,  his  claim  on  the  earldom 
would  probably  be  good,  were  tlic  attainder  removed. 

ARMS  OV  CLAN  MACKENZIE. 
(Thr  prmcijnl  fBinilieB  or  the  M«ckeiiiie  nitDie  Lnve  already  been  mcntiuiieit.  They  lipaP 
nearly  the  aanie  Aruis  rundumentall}',  but  uspmc  Tfrj*  [lifltTeal  Mcitlifca,  nnd  vary  also  in  ' 
otliPT  minor  purtieuhtr*.  The  Crorout]'  hrani'li  t^ca  the  Macleod  bearinjcs  in  additiim  ta>  ila 
Dwn,  M  do  all  the  familin  descended  from  the  tume  aide  of  the  liauac.  The  Maclenila,  o\\  iha 
plea  that  their  aJrea  were  l-ords  of  ihe  Iile  of  Man,  adopted  Ihe  Man  Arms,  the  bmout 
"  Three  I.egB" — if  «ach  a  conlradietion  in  terma  may  be  allowed.  These  hearings  are  uauallj' 
eonaidered  lo  be  of  great  antiquity.  But,  in  reality,  ayitematie  HtrHldry  a  a  acience  of  com. 
porativeiy  iDudern  origin  iu  Scotland,  if  not  everywhere.  Even  the  Three  Balia  of  the  Medici, 
fonning  periiapa  one  of  the  earliest  inBtuioes  of  proper  ftnoB-beariug,  cannot  be  traced  verj 
far  bacli.  The  Mediceon  funiilj  be<<;inie  pritieei  and  popoa  in  Italy,  thuugh  they  Here  liut 
wholeaale  dtvggitU  originnlly,  their  three  gilded  balls  being  nothing  else  than  Ihcnr  iJiop-tfj/n, 
indicating  that  they  sold  pi"t/  Tiie  sama  lugn  ts  now  Ihe  emblem  of  paw nbrokctv ^certainly 
Ihe  most  general  of  all  our  mercantile  dealera,  though  neknow  not  they  accept  pills  aa  pledges. 
The  Amu  of  Ihe  Isle  of  Hsn  are  generally  held  Id  be  of  immensely  old  origin,  aa  remarked, 
though  clearly  flowing  from  the  mere  name,  long  after  Ibo  Saxon  epoch,  and  when  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  contested  for  ita  sovereignty.  Wb  luuat,  indeed,  look  to  the  Norman 
conquest  aa  the  majn  originating  era  of  scientific  or  regular  Heraldry.  Waiwiriea  (Slogani 
among  the  Scottish)  and  other  devices  marking  tribe  IWim  tribe,  and  house  fW>m  houae.might 
be  of  somewhat  higher  antiquity.  It  has  been  so  at  all  times.  Men  tpetk  of  tlie  fearful  «Se«^ 
never  lo  be  forgotlen  by  ears  which  have  once  heard  il,  of  Ihe  Bugk  I  or  lino  I  of  the  nativs 
American  Indians  when  on  a  war.party.  What  could  be  Ihe  ditfereDce  betwixt  ihal  jell  and 
the  war.ory  of  the  Irish  Cells,  Bvo  !  at  Atnol  Crvm-Abiii !  The  £00  is  the  very  same  dread 
sound.  In  fact,  il  is  amaiing  how  cloaely  we  may  trace  men  lo  have  approximated  to  each 
other  in  rudo  society  as  rcsptcta  all  their  Dsagea.     The  guttural  IfgS,  for  example,  is  a  mark 
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pf  all  hunuD  tpeeeh  in  uiicullimted  iLgus.  And  thnre  ara  uuii;  ethan.  The  war-criaa  ol 
«umD  uf  iJio  Scottiah  Htghlanil  fBinUieB  luiut  have  had  ui  eCTcct  quite  w  sliiriii);  knd  fierea  an 
Uiat  of  lliB  Irinh  Bool  [  bj  the  w«y,  how  nitunlly  «  cliilil  H.I<>ptB  Ihat  *erv  word  or  (aund  lo 
frighten  u  pBTljr  of  iW  own  ago  mnd  iolelleclual  rahbrel]  The  Moom  or  Saracen*,  in  Palea- 
tino  and  Spain,  used  BDinewhat  aitnilar  war-arie*,  which  became  lerrible  to  Christian  hearing, 
under  tha  appellalion  of  TAe  itiiei.  Itwaaacontractionof  •'  Allab-lU Allah," [he  Utter  word 
beiug  the  DBmQ  of  the  deity  with  them,  and  UBcd  appealingljr  on  their  entering  into  battle. 

Initancea  of  heraldic  ituignia  being  bued  on  eTonta  in  a  family's  hiatury  are  common,  anil 
oftentimes  the  arma  ore  drawn  pUinly  from  ibe  mere  name.  No  better  illustration  of  ihiahct 
ODuld  be  giren  than  in  the  case  of  ■•  Lockhart,"  Nisbet  aays,  "  The  name  of  Lockhart  ha*B  a 
man's  heart  (in  (htir  arms),  because  oua  of  their  predeeessora  is  said  to  have  accompanied 
Sir  James,  Lord  Pouglas,  to  the  Hnly  Land,  with  the  Aearl  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  which, bein; 
placed  within  a  padlock,  mata  a  JWiiu,  with  the  name  Lockheart."  The  padlock,  with  the 
motto,  "  Corda  lerrata  pavdo  (I  open  lucked  hearts)  "  baa  indeed  been  long  the  armorial  bearing 
of  the  Lockharts,  bat  thsl  reapectible  family  assuredly  deriTed  Iheir  name  (not  IVom  locks  or 
hearts)  but  from  a  locality,  denominated  once  Lochquharret,  in  the  county  of  Latukrk.  Even 
that  Lochquharret  can  he  traced  back  to  a  "  Lochuswenrord."  Such  is  the  term  which  com- 
paratively modem  heraldry,  fuuuditig  upon  family  traneaclions,  partly  real,  has  turned  into 
Lockheart.or  Lockhart,  and  has  provided  with  corresponding  armorial  bearings.  The  family 
ware  most  probably  a  branch  of  the  Haya,  who  first  pnsacsaed  the  Lockhart  property  in  Lanait- 
■hire.  This  is  apart,  howcrer,  from  the  point  in  question ;  although  the  Hays  themaalirea 
thus  incidentally  uiimed,  afford  the  most  striking  instauce  producible  of  the  modem  cbarscter 
of  our  heraldry.  It  is  scarcely  necesaavy  to  tell  general  rcailera,  that  a  ploughman  and  his 
two  sent,  using  the  implemenia  of  their  occupaMoo — ''  the  yokes  of  their  ptongb  and  such 
plough-furniture" — are  said  lo  hare  stopped  the  flying  Scots,  and  munly  ajded  to  worst  the 
tlano,  at  tlio  battle  of  Loncarty,  t.  D.  7aO.  *■  And  'tis  sud,"  coutinuas  Nisbet,  in  his  report 
of  the  story,  "  that,  after  tho  lictory  was  obtained,  the  old  tiian  lying  on  the  ground,  criod 
Hay,  Hay  !  (hey,  bey  1  an  exclamation  of  exhaustion)  wiiich  word  became  a  surname  to  his 
posterity."  We  are  further  Informed,  that  the  grateful  king  gave  to  the  family  us  much  laud 
iu  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  as  a  falcon  "  did  Die  orer  without  ahghting  ;"  and  thnt  she,  "  baring 
lluiva  a  great  way,  lighted  on  a  alone  tilled  tho  Falmn-stoiie  lo  thia  day."  This  Li:tL-r  piece 
of  testimony  seems  much  of  the  same  value  with  that  offered  by  Smith  the  weaver,  in  the  play 
of  Henry  VI.,  to  support  the  pareutage  of  Jack  Cade.  Cade  had  averred  tlint  his  father  waa 
a  bricklayer,  "  Sir,"  said  the  wearer,  "  ho  made  a  chimney  in  tny  father's  housa,  and  Iha 
lricl4  are  alive  to  tliis  day  to  testify  it"  The  Hays  are  the  dasccndants,  indubitably,  of  an 
Anglo. Norman  family  of  high  rant,  wlioso  Scottish  repreaontalives  settled  in  the  north  long 
aHer  die  battle  of  Loncarty.  The  arms  of  the  house,  no  doubt,  relate  to  the  legend  here  rs- 
Uted,  but  these  bearings  must  bare  been  the  product  of  much  later  times  than  thoBB  of  Danish 
inraaion,  when  the  ti^lh  had  bi'en  loet  in,  or  obscured  by,  traditionary  fictions. 

In  fuct,  tho  heraldic  art  was  plainly  bnt  a  feature  and  a  product  of  the  reign  of  chivalry 
which  liegan,  as  regards  Britain,  in  the  age  succeeding  the  Nurman  cooqneet.  The  Supporters, 
fur  instance,  eo  prominent  an  object  in  family  arms,  wore  taken  from  the  custom  adopted  by  Iha 
knights  at  tournameata,  uf  placing  their  squires  at  the  eutmnco  to  their  pavilions,  arrayed 
"  i|UAiutlj"  for  the  occaaion  as  "  savagea,*'  or  iti  utiier  Guitaaticcharact^^rs.  Hence  Che  raon- 
Hlrusilies  usually  Hanking  otherwise  rational  cuats  of  aruia.  So  long  as  war  was  a  hard  and 
bitter  matter  to  all  coucemed,  dcmaudiiig  merely  thick  skulls  and  strong  ribs,  with  competent 
defences  for  these,  men  indulged  in  nu  idle  fujiperies  in  connection  with  their  arms  and  ac- 
coulreioents.  If  the  head- piece  could  ward  ulf  a  sound  stroke  from  sword  or  aio,  and  the 
shield  endure  a  smart  tlirusl  from  spear  or  lance,  there  was  no  more  required  by  tho  wearers. 
Uolwhen  people  eommenced  topfayat  the  game  of  war,  and  lo  tilt  incourt-yardaforthelovs 
cf  mure  hononr  and  Giir  ladies,  then  scarfs,  and  sorolla,  ai.d  duviiea,  and  what  not  other  fan- 
tasies came  into  Dullion  ;  and  in  their  train  followed  the  settled  custom  of  bearing  peculiar  in- 
signia or  arms.  And  when  a  legend  existed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Haya,  throwing  honour  on 
the  particular  family  euneemed,  the  Kings  at- Anns  cared  little  about  hUtorieal  truth  in  de- 
vising cither  Mutto  or  Escutcheon  generally.  Above  all,  as  in  the  Lockhart  caao,  they  pre- 
'  tercvd  to  make  a  story  out  of  the  mere  name,  accommodating  llieivto  the  Anus,  yap.er  and 
.XaciH'illi  lui-m  inu  iiurlcd  L;dditiuuui  iuKUucea  ut  ihia  kind  uf  hcralilic  »<>rk.     "  >aa  I'ecr 
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hsal  (hoii,"  aiili!  a  king  nf  iil.l  lo  it  g'H"!  soldier  ttfler  >  hnttic  ;  and  Sfipicr  was  lie  Uioncefordi 
uUeiL  "  Nite  Sniit]i  nhiUt  Ihnu  Ix-  iu  time  to  come,"  uiii]  nnathn'  manurh  lo  a  blacbamitli 
*lia  hkd  MTeA  him  ^m  bia  enemin  hy  B  donghty  use  of  the  rore-luTnraer;  and  Naesiuilli 
«u  be  evrr  iJterwardi  Myk-d.  Often,  again,  the  heraldry  suggested  a  story  in  tarn,  to  Uter 
obMrren.  The  RIencnim  Cunninghama  were  Wastfra  of  the  Horse  to  the  aDcient  Scottiih 
»oTereigiis,  and  Ibey  got  "  Over  forii  over"  for  a  mntlo.  But  on  tills  circumstance,  mors 
lately,  was  based  a  tmdition,  that,  once  when  a  prince  of  Scotland  lay  in  danger,  a  peasant 
saved  him  by  coTering  him  over  vith  ntraw  in  a  stable,  and  forking  alicaf  on  Bheaf  above  him 
till  the  foes  were  gone.  All  ihis  sprnng  out  of  the  simple  fout  Ibat  the  Cimninghams  were 
maalen  of  the  stables  to  our  kings  of  Scotland  in  old  days.  Look,  again,  at  the  instance  of 
Leslie.     Of  all  the  misentblu  aitumpts  to  explain  a  family* dcaigaation,  this  s  perhaps  ths 

"  Between  the  ttt$  let  and  the  mfur,  I 

He  found  the  knight,  and  slew  him  there."  I 

But  the  word  Bucclcugh  has  given  rise,  really,  to  an  equally  wretched  effort  in  the  same  Una..  | 
A  man,  says  the  story,  carried  a  "bnck"  on  his  back,  through  or  from  a  "  cleugh,"  and  waa 
rewarded  thereupon  with  sucli  lands  as  founded  a  princely  fortune  and  family.  This  sort  of 
generosity  cannot  readily  be  credited.  When  the  heralds  tried  to  make  nut  such  talea,  in  pur- 
suit of  thdr  task  of  inventing  armorial  boaiingB,  they  cared  liltlo  about  leaping  from  one  lan- 
guage into  another,  however  inconsistent  their  dmng  so  might  be.  Not  finding  a  meaning  for 
Dalyell  (or  Dolzell)  in  the  Lowland  Scottish  tougne,  tliuy  turned  lo  the  old  Erse,  and  found  it 
lo  signify  "  I  dare."  The  motto  of  the  family  was  so  fixed  with  a  legend,  denoting  that,  when 
ft  king  offered  a  reward  for  a  brave  act,  the  first  Dalyell  was  the  man  who  undertook  it,  say- 
ing,'*! dare,"  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  Ibat  the  name  was  a  local  one,  taken  from 
the  Dalzell  barony  in  Lanarkshire.  Multitudes  of  cnscB  of  this  kind  might  be  cited,  ohowing 
in  all,  that  the  kings-at-arms  played  most  buiolftllly  on  names  and  trnditiona  to  please  th^ 
Customem,  in  their  invention  and  arrangement  of  family  bearings. 

We  are  told  tliat  the  Arms  and  Crest  of  the  Mackenzica  were  assumed  in  consequence  of 
Kenneth,  the  ancestor  of  the  family,  and  ils  name-giver,  having  rcHmed  the  King  of  Scotland 
from  an  infurialeil  stag,  which  he  had  wonnded.  The  creature  was  in  what  whalers  call  the 
'"  death -flurry,"  and  would  have  destroyed  the  monarch,  but  for  the  intervention  of  Kenneth 
Fitzgerald,  who  dispatched  the  animal.  "  In  gratitude  for  his  asMstance,"  says  Stewart  of 
Garth, "  the  king  gave  him  a  grant  of  tlie  ca«tle  and  lands  of  Elian  Dounan.  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Family  and  Clan  Moekcnneth,  or  ifackenzie,  so  called  from  the  name  of  their 
ancrator,  vho  was  an  Irishman  by  birlb.  The  armorial  bearings  are  aslag's  head  and  horna." 
Beiiides  serving  to  explain  the  Mackeaiiie  arms,  this  passage  proves  that  the  opinion  of  Garth, 
ftfl  true  a  Scottish  Highlander  as  ever  breathed,  coincides  with  our  own  about  the  Irish  origin 
et  the  foundeisand  heads  of  the  Clan  Mackenzie.  The  term  of  Cibrri>ar,  applied  to  the  heada 
of  the  house.signific^,  or  arises  from,  the  Stag's  Head  emblem  in  the  Arras.  To  be  "  Giberfao  " 
was  no  slight  dignity  in  old  days  among  the  Gael.  It  was  as  important  as  the  title  of  Iha 
"  Great  Cat,"  borne  by  the  heads  of  the  Sutherland  family.] 

Arms.     A»«ro,  a  stag's  head,  cabossed  (or  emboBsed),  Or. 

Cai^T.    On  a  wrenlh,  a  mountain  in  flan 

SuPFOHTERs.     Two  safageB,  wreathed  ro 
batons,  from  which  flantt-s  issue  at  lop. 

Motto.    Lucm.  turn  uro  (I  shine,  not  hum), 

JitaoK.     Deer-grOBfl. 


I 


id  the  hood  and  body  with  Inure],  and  holding  1 


CLAN  MACUAE. 

The  Clan  of  tlic  MACRAEa  {olljcrwise  often  set  down  BrACitF..\s,  and  j 
nounced  Machaws)  is  not  nclt no wl edged  an  n  separaie  and  distinct  clan  ^M 
moat  autliorilies  on  Highland  eubj<?L-ts,  Thry  art'  usually  coii^iled  with  thtT 
great  trilie  of  the  Mackenzie?,  as  a  secondary  branch  thereof,  not  deserving  in- 1 
diviilunt  mention;  and  undoubtedly,  for  many  cenluriep,  the  MHcnie  sepl  l>u1 
been  subordinatt;  to  ibe  chieli  of  tlm  Seaforth  house  in  oil  important  points  of  J 


I 


i 
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Tiew.  Of  late,  they  have  nlso  receired,  and  adopred  generally,  a  species 
of  Turtana  corresponding  nearly  with  llie  set  of  the  MackenKies.  Bui,  not- 
withstanding, we  are  dis|>oaed  to  view  them  as  a  pure  Itranch  of  the  Scottiah 
Gael,  and  as  having  bcuome  a.  subsidiary  tribe  only  when  rogal  authority  fixed 
the  FilKgcrald  or  Celto-Irish  line  in  Rosa-shire.     This  remark,  of  course,  ap- 

£liea  only  or  mainly  to  the  great  body  of  the  Macraes.  They  would  have  Mac- 
ensie  gentry  set  over  them,  no  doubt,  wlicn  that  family  gained  the  predomi- 
nance. The  period  at  which  they  assumed  Tartans  similar  to  those  of  the  Mac- 
kenxies  Ls  not  a  distant  one.  The  ci re uma tan cc  almost  certainly  occurred  when 
the  last  lords  of  Seaforth  raised  men,  for  the  military  service  of  the  country, 
towards  the  close  of  last  century.  Before  that  period,  the  Macraes  had  a  pe- 
culiar set  of  Tartanaof  their  own,  and  that  set  is  the  one  adopted  and  g'ven  here, 
on  the  principle  of  preferring  the  antique  standard  to  the  new.  High  authority 
has  been  given  lo  ua  for  the  set  now  presented  as  the  true  Macrae  Tartan,  and 
on  lliiit  authority  it  is  offered  to  the  public. 

In  the  case  of  the  Macraes,  it  would  be  barely  possible  to  give  the  genea- 
logical  history  of  any  line  of  chiefs.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  They  have  tteen 
followers  of  the  house  of  Seaforth  ever  since  truly  authentic  history  com- 
menced; and  the  actions  of  their  specific  heads  and  leaders,  as  well  as  of  the 
generut  tribe,  are  naturally  lost  in  the  stoiy  of  the  predominant  clan.  In  the 
very  centre  of  Ross-shire,  between  the  heads  of  Loch  Broom  and  Loch  Mare, 
the  Macraes  have  long  had  their  peculiar  habitation;  and,  from  the  inland 
character  of  the  locality,  they  have  stuck  more  closely  by  their  ancient  site,  and 
sent  fewer  oSshooU  into  the  Lowlands,  than  any  other  tribe,  perhaps,  in  the 
north  of  Scotland*  Yet  the  Macraes  were,  and  still  are,  a  pretty  numerous 
sept.  This  fact  was  proved  on  a  memorable  occasion,  namely,  when  the  re- 
siomd  Eari  of  Seaforth  raised  a  regiment  from  his  estates  in  1778.  About  a 
thousand  men  were  then  enlisted  in  Ross-shire;  and  the  Macraes  formed  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  corps  that  the  corps  became  known  by  their  name.  A 
strange  affair,  now  to  be  related,  occurred  at  Edinburgh  after  their  enrk>lnient, 
■nd  it  was  called  the  "  Affair  of  the  wild  Macrawa."  Men,  lately  living,  talked 
of  it,  and  remembered  it  well.     But  the  story  merits  to  be  told  at  some  length, 

"The  title  of  the  Affair  of  the  Macraes  wu  that  usually  giwn,"  says  General  Stewart  of 
Garth,  "to  a  memorable  ctccnrrenoe  which  took  pkce  id  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1778." 
Arthur's  Seat,  an  abrupt  and  iaolated  eminence  which  overlookH  (he  Scottish  capital  from  tho 
■Duth-eaat,  as  even  our  moat  southerly  rcadera  may  probably  know,  was  the  principal  aeeuB 
o(  the  oecurrenco  in  question.  In  (he  year  menlionod,  this  hill  or  height  was  taken  polsea- 
•lon  af  bya  Btrong  body  of  Higbland  eoldien,  who  rogubiTly  encamped  upon  it,  and  held  it  fur 
BcveraJ  days  and  nights  in  the  face  of  the  citiaona  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  deHance  iif  all  aulhorilj, 
civil  and  military,  in  the  conntry. 

Kenneth  Mackenzie,  grandson  of  Che  Enrl  of  Seaforth  uttAintcd  for  Ilia  share  in  Ibc  rebellion 
of  17l'i,  haring  repurchased  the  family  catates  from  the  crown,  and  having  been,  in  1771,  rc- 
atored  to  the  earldom  of  .Seaforth,  was  deBiroos  of  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  favour* 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  sovereign.  In  the  beginoiDg  of  the  year  177H,  he  uflercd  lo  raise 
a  regiment  for  the  public  service,  from  among  his  own  tenantry  and  followers.  The  offer  wa* 
accepted,  and  the  Earl  of  Seaforth  speedily  had  a  body  of  fully  one  thousand  ready  fur  DiiHtary 
duty,  according  to  his  promise.  Five  hundred  of  these  men  were  IVom  his  lordship's  own 
estates,  and  tbe  remainder  chiefly  from  tbe  estates  of  Kilcoy,  ApptecroBs,  aud  others  belong- 
ing to  gentlcmcD  of  the  name  of  Mackenzie,  of  which  Lord  Seaforth  was  the  head.  Uut  (hough 
if  this  body  were  Mackcn lies,  tbe  appellation  usually  given  lo  the  regiment  through- 
untry  waa  (hat  of  the  ■'  Macraes,"  which  primitive  clan  lived  under  tlie  Seaforth 
family.     They  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  corps. 

ith  of  May,  theae  newly  levied  (roops  assembled  at  Elgin,  and  marched  for  Edin- 
burgh.   On  reaching  their  destination,  they  were  quartered  iu  the  casde  aud  suburbs  of  the 
icy.  and  in  the  oaurao  of  the  month  of  June  wore  formally  embodied,  under  the  denomination 
of  the  Seaforth  Higblundors,  or  the  seventy-eighth  regiment  of  tho  line,     A  Sner  body  of  men 
u  have  often  pruKculed  ilfielf  on  the  like  ucuuiiinA,  fur  the  thews  and  sinews  of 


OF  ^^^^^^H 

thcwholc  nf  the  bund  were  fuundmuiiexnTjitinnnble,  thnt  not  ace  IDUI  wu^eSa^^^lT 
weekn  aftWHnrds,  tha  SeaTorlh  Highlando™  were  buiily  engaged  in  learning  the  duLlea  of 
thoir  now  vocation,  until  tRey  wore  rrmoTed,  in  the  month  of  Augnat,  from  Edinbargh  to  Leith, 
preparalory  to  emlnrkation  for  service.  Bat  where  wis  the  ictat  of  that  Berrice  to  bo  1  The 
regiment  h>r]  been  bnt  t,  abort  time  in  Leith,  when  this  quealion  came  to  be  ■nzioualy  agi- 
tated among  them.  A  degree  of  mystery  necniB  lo  hare  been  mainCuned  on  this  jioinl  among 
the  oOlcere  and  military  authuritiee.  The  mcu  herame  suspicious,  and  woutd  not  believe  th&t 
the  leic  nf  Gneniacy,  which  was  spukcu  of  ns  liicir  destination,  waa  the  real  (juanvr  wlulber 
they  were  to  be  oonveyed.  They,  and  almost  all  of  the  Baldiera  raised  in  a  umilar  way  from 
the  lllgbluids,  had  bound  themsclTes  Ifl  serve  only  for  ft  limited  period  (commonly  three 
years),  and  had  made  it  a  condition  that  they  were  not  to  be  sent  out  of  Bnlain.  In  fact, 
having  nsually  their  natural  chieftains  for  their  colonels,  the  rcgimcuta  rather  looked  upun 
themselves  as  having  engaged  lo  follow  their  supcriora  temporarily  to  war  iu  the  old  way,  than 
as  liuving  reguhu-ly  eutured  the  aorvice  of  the  king  and  govenuueiit.  tlence  the  strong  eei 
lion  thai  was  excited  uiuong  the  Seaforth  Highlanders  when  [he  rumour  spreud  aLroad  thut 
tliey  wore  in  reality  doatiocd  for  service  in  the  Eatl  iKdia—iu  ijiorl.^hat  lliey  hud  been  i 
pretsly  told  to  the  Kast  India  Comiiauy  by  the  goverument  and  by  their  own  officei-s.  The 
endeavours  of  the  men  to  nacertaia  the  truth  were  far  from  reliovin^;  their  fuars,  or  ending 
utisfaclorilj'.  Indeed,  the  author  alrcadj'  quoted.  General  Stewart  of  Gartli,  distinctly  sty  s 
that  tlie  regiment  wu  dealined  fur  the  East  Indies,  under  tlio  impression  that  these  poor  High- 
landers  were  "  ignorant,  unable  lo  cumprehcnd  the  nature  of  thoir  stipulations,  and  ino.ipable 
of  demanding  redreBsforany  breach  of  contract."  This  intended  violation  of  eompaclexleod- 
ed  also  to  an  ftlMilalion  in  the  amount  of  "  pay,  and  allowanoe  promised."  If  lliia  unjustifi- 
able pnr|i(»o  was  actually  entertaiuod,  as  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  it  was,  the  projectors 
of  the  scheme  met  willi  a  disappojulmeut.  The  "  wild  Macraes"  were  not  so  blind  or  igno- 
rant as  had  lieen  imagined.  Botll  in  the  matter  of  jiay  and  of  service  llioy  were  del«rmiued 
nol  to  submit  lu  any  infraction  uf  their  just  rights. 

The  ainolliarcd  dLipleasure  broke  out  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  32d  of  St^embcr, 
when  the  regiment  marched  out  to  Leilb  Links,  in  order  tu  enter  the  boats  which  were  lu  con- 
voy them  to  the  lrausi«vlB  lying  iu  the  Roads.  A  scene  of  great  confusion  look  place  on  the 
Links,  which  is  a  large  Held  or  green  close  by  Leith,  and  at  a  short  distance  &om  the  sbor« 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  When  ordered  to  march  lu  the  boats,  the  dtssatislied  HighlanJon  rt- 
fused  to  obey.  Their  officers  endeavoured  to  soothe  them,  by  promises  of  ausweiiog  every 
juBt  demand,  and  actually  prevailed  on  about  five  hundred  of  the  body  to  move  to  the  sands, 
and  embark.  But  the  reuiuindcr,  amounting  to  about  six  hundred  men,  were  deaf  to  all  re- 
mooatrauoes.  Feeling  the  decisive  moment  to  bs  come,  they  were  resolute  in  demanding  full 
satisfaction  as  to  their  intended  aetne  of  service,  before  they  set  foot  on  board  the  trtnspon.". 
Compulsion  was  impossiblo.  The  men  were  a  powerful  and  detennitied  band,  amply  provided 
withBre-arms.as  well  a»  the  meniui  of  using  them.  After  a  considerable  time  had  b»enB[>ent 
in  vain  discussion,  ihe  Highlanders  seemed  at  length  to  feel  the  neccssitj  of  pbicing  iheui- 
■elves  in  some  position  where  they  might  be  able  to  defend  themselves  against  other  troii|is, 
if  such  were  culled  against  them.  With  this  view  they  left  tho  Linka.aud  nuruhtd  iu  re- 
gnlnr  order  tu  Artliui's  UtiX,  widi  two  plaids  fixed  in  poles  instead  nf  colours,  ard  Ihe  pi]i(  ■ 
playing  at  llieir  head.  A  groat  eoncourseof  pooplcaltBiidod  thanion  the  way.  Having  reach- 
ed the  bill,  they  a*ecnded  it,  and  Iflok  up  their  position  on  and  around  its  Uip,  in  pro|«r  iii 
tary  order.  Sentinels  were  placed,  and  every  other  pretaotion  adopted  tluit  men  cnuld  i 
who  were  resolved  nol  lo  movo  fmm  the  phu«  until  fully  satisfied,  or  ijcctcd  by  fonte. 

It  is  scarcely  aoceesory  to  say  that  Ibis  prooeailing  created  an  exlmordinary  sensation 
among  tho  inliahilants  of  Edinburgh.  The  mfljority,  however,  of  tlie  citiBcns,  and  pai-tieolurly 
of  the  poorer  orders,  were  decidedly  favourable  to  tho  Highlanders,  to  whom  ihcysiion  Ucgan 
to  carry  provisions  in  abumbiiice.  The  mnlinccrs,  on  iheir  part,  ehowed  an  equal  degree  of 
goodwill  towards  the  people  of  tlie  l-«n,  and  recaivml  their  visilH  kindly  and  Kralefi.lly.  Tho 
authorities  resident  in  the  cily,  civil  and  uiililary,  did  not  view  Ihe  nuill«r  at  ail  in  the  B»nio 
light.  Immediately  on  the  u«anpntion  of  Arthur's  Seat  by  the  Hixhiiindeni,  t-ir  Adolphus 
Oughton,  K.D.,  and  General  Skene,  the  officers  first  and  second  tu  ciitnmand  of  ihe  forca  iu 
SooUand,  dispatched  measeugers  to  all  i|Uiiriers  for  troops.  None  of  llieso  arrived  until  the 
night  of  Tuoadny  h;id  been  luwied  I'V  the  mUUneeis,  if  thry  ou^hl  lu  be  bo  callid,  on  lliv  bill, 
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whicb  thrtr  Iiardy  habits  enabled  them  li>  do  without  discomfort,  even  in  Ifae  end  of  September' 
On  Wedneadaj',  a  largp  party  uf  the  eleventh  regiment  of  dra^onr,  a  bod;  of  two  hundred 
meDof  the  BuceltTigh  Fenciblea,  and  four  hundred  of  the  Glasgow  lOluDtesrs,  arriTod  m  tho 
city.  This  force  seemed  satBeiant  to  overpower  the  HighlnnderB;  bat,  happily,  the  comniand- 
ing  officerH  were  dispoited  to  try  pacific  measures.  On  (he  Wednesday,  ssTcral  mesu|^ 
pusM^d  between  the  ioBurgenta  and  (ieneral  Skene,  and  ultimately  ttutt  officer,  accompanied  by 
Lord  Macdonald,  the  Elarl  of  Dunmore,  and  othi-r  nohlemen  and  gentlemea,  visited  the  en- 
compment,  and  endeavoured  to  reelMm  the  men  to  their  duty.  The  Highlanders  received 
their  visitors  respectfully,  but  remained  firm  in  their  determination  not  to  yield  until  ful'y 
satisfied  that  ail  promises  were  to  be  Itept  with  them,  both  as  regarded  pay  and  aerviee.  Tha 
interview  ended  UDsatiafactorily,  and  the  Movracs  spent  another  night  on  the  hill. 

On  Tbnnday,  a  sudden  alarm  spread  through  the  city.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  High- 
Luid.Ts  had  made  up  thuirmindii  to  inarch  into  the  city,  either  with  the  view  of  passing  through 
it,  or  of  seizing  upon  some  Weltered  post  to  entrench  themselves  in.  The  dragoons  and  other 
troops,  it  was  reported,  were  to  be  ready  to  oppose  them.  This  rumour  seemn  not  to  have 
been  altogether  without  foundation,  for  the  authorities  issued  a  placard,  esFlynn  lheThur«day, 
to  the  fotluwtng  effect : — "  AU  the  inhabitants  are  to  retire  to  their  houses,  on  the  flnt  tall  oT 
tlie  fire-bell."  Purtlier,  however,  than  regarded  the  pain  of  seeing  their  peaceful  streets 
stained  with  the  blood  of  countrymen  and  fellow -creatures,  the  citi«eQS  had  iillle  reason  to  feel 
uneaiiness  at  this  reported  movement  of  the  Highlanders,  for  the  latter  felt  deeply  grateful 
on  account  of  the  supplies  of  food  and  kindness  wliich  they  liad  received  at  the  bauds  of  ths 
people  of  ICdinborgh.  But  no  raoveiaent  of  the  kind  anticipated  took  pbtre:  On  Thursday, 
(ieneral  Skene  and  other  parties,  including  the  Dute  of  Buecleugh,  renewed  their  negotiations 
with  the  encamped  Macraes,  endesvuuring  to  induce  them  to  leave  their  position,  and  trust  to 
having  all  their  demands  satisfied,  uii  full  examination  into  Ihem.  But  the  Highlanders 
would  not  move,  without  receiving  some  pledge,  of  undeniable  validity,  that  the  promisee  ori- 
ginally mode  to  (hem  would  be  fnltilled.  Another  night  paEHcdawsy,  and  during  tliat  interval 
tile  authorities  came  to  the  resolution  of  granting  the  domands  of  the  insurgents.  On  Fridaj 
morning,  a  bond  was  drawn  up  containing  the  following  oonditions  :— Firstly,  a  pardon  to  ths 
Highlonders  for  all  patt  otfencci  j  secondly,  all  levy-money  und  arrears  due  to  tliem  to  be  paid 
before  embnrkalion  ;  tliirdly,  that  they  should  not  be  sent  lo  the  East  Indies.  This  bond  «aa 
signed  by  the  Duke  of  Buecleugh,  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  Sir  Adoljihus  Oughton,  and  General 
Skeue. 

On  Friday  morning,  (his  document  was  taken  lo  the  encamped  Macraes  by  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
more. The  men  now  at  once  gave  in,  and  professed  their  willlnguess  to  leave  their  position, 
and  submit  to  tiic  orders  that  might  be  given  to  them.  Tbuy  llien  formed  themselves  into 
mareliing  order,  and,  with  Lord  Dunmore  at  their  head,  left  the  hill,  with  tho  pipes  playing, 
and  a  crowd  of  people  following  them.  On  reaching  St  Anne's  Yords,  they  were  met  by 
General  Skene,  whom  they  saluted  with  three  cheers.  The  general  fumiod  them  inloahoUow 
square,  and  read  the  article  of  the  capitulation.  He  afterwanls  adriressed  a  short  speecli  to 
them,  exhorting  them  to  behave  well  and  fulfil  their  duties.  They  then  received  billets,  and 
entered  into  quarters  in  (he  city  till  iheir  embarkation  should  lake  place. 

Itmaysurpriselliereader,  that  all  this  while  the  officetB  of  the  regiment  should  not  have 
been  heard  of.  But.  in  reality,  it  was  against  these  gentlemen  thut  the  Arthur's  Seat  insur- 
gents were  most  grii^vonsly  enraged,  considering  them  as  the  partiiii  who  ought  lo  have 
guarded  the  common  soldiers  against  any  deception.  Tliey  even  charged  the  officers  with 
keepini;  back  the  pay  due  to  them.  An  inquiry  was  made  duly.  The  issue  of  Ihts  inijuir; 
was,  that  the  court  considered  no  foundation  lo  exist  for  complointa  against  the  oflicers  on  the 
score  of  pay  or  arrears ;  and  declared,  moreover,  that  "  tfae  cause  of  the  retiring  to  Arthur's 
Hill  was  from  an  idle  and  ill-founded  report  that  the  regiment  was  sold  to  the  E^t  India 
C^ompany,  and  that  (he  officers  were  tn  leave  Ihem  on  their  being  embarked  on  board  ths 
transports.'" 

Lord  Seaforth,  the  colonel  of  tho  regiment,  and  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  appear*  to  have 
sideil  with  the  officers,  and  to  have  been  deeply  irritated  at  the  resolute  conduct  of  his  clans- 
men. He  had  never  evinced  any  diH]ioBition  to  go  with  the  corps  ;  but  now,  when  the  matter 
wss  settled  Rs  has  hren  mentioned,  he  announced  his  design  to  accompany  the  regiment.  On 
Tuesday  morning,  September  29,  the  bajid  who  had  created  this  extraordinary  dislurbaue*, 
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ascnibli'^,  accanliiig  ti>  onlurs,  iu  front  uf  Ilu1j'ri>ud  I'hIiuv,  mid,  willi  Ukt  Rurl  at  Heutorli 
and  GeiKTAl  tiktnr  nt  tbi-'lr  lie«d,  imtrchi-d  to  Lntb,  wlierc,  ii 

tudf,  thejr  went  on  bou-d  tbc  Iraiuporu  with  the  uiiuom  kiwrity  and  cbccrraliicw.  Im 
diatel/  Rfltrword*,  tlie  reB*c1  let  Bail  for  Guernsey,  which,  being  included  unuaj[  lliv  Bi-ili 
iaius,  waa  *,  |>liie<]  to  whivh  tiiey  might  be  curii^  without  infravtioo  ot  the  Eiim|uc(  made  wit) 

Thus  ended  the  aiTiiir  uf  tlic  Mucraef,  which,  u  nay  be  supposed  rrom  it 
Koon  forgotten  by  the  hrMiJcn  oF  Eduiburgh.     Mont  uuprejucliced  people  dgi 
regarding  it  u  a  noble  sad  spirited  inatiuiee  of  reaistatice  tu  injustice  ;  RS  there  could  be  lil 
doubt  that  the  government  hud  determined  to  seud  these  men  to  the  East  Indie«,  in  t 
of  the  comiiBct  of  enlisttneut.    The  encampment,  therefore,  of  the  Maeroeti  on  Arthur-e  t 
in  to  be  regarded,  m  on  their  part,  an  eshibitiou  of  mauUueu  as  honourable  to  them,  as  the  ea 
of  it  WR>  dlshouourable  lo  othent. 

The  Seaforth  Highlanders,  or  7Sth  Foot,  having  nliafted  lliemsclvea  that  tllC7  wtm  wM 
be  sold  to  the  East  India  Coniiiaii)',  voluntariiy  ofFered  lu  go  abmwl,  and  uii  llie  let  of  Mq 
1781 1  embarked  for  the  Enst  Indici.,whitlier  Ihar  chief  accompanied  them.     Thcyser 
•junlrj-  bravi'l)  iu  llial  region,  and  nfterwardB  in  many  other  quarters  of  the  ijlube 
chief  died  soon  nfli^r  they  uiled  from  Porlamoutli. 

The  sept  of  the  Macrses  are  not  vitlioat  their  pretensions  to  *  s^pnrnto 
cliiefiibip  from  the  Markeozies  ;  but,  though  allowed  here  to  have  iiidiviiluttl 
Tarlane,  and  recognised  as  a  distinct  branch  of  tlie  native  Sctiltish  Gael,  tlicy 
have  never  riscD  to  3ucli  importunce  as  to  call  un  iis  for  a  detailed  genealogical 
history.  The  adniilt«d  head  of  their  house  is,  or  was,  we  believe,  Mucrai;  ol' 
Invcrinate,  in  Kintail,  Hoss-shire.     Indeed,  the  whole  tribe  have  always  owu- 

Eied  the  central  pasta  of  the  district  naiucd.  Gentlemen  of  good  slanding,  be- 
ingiug  to  the  iUcrae  tribe,  yet  exiat  in  the  ehires  both  of  Roes  and  Invemeea-^  — 
Their  main  possessions,  it  would  seem,  fell  out  of  tlieir  bauds  in  precisely  it  ~ 
same  way  na  those  of  the  minor  septs  surrounding  the  Campbells.  The  V 
kenzies  of  Seaforth  possessed  a  m(>derale  amount  of  money  in  real  coin.  T 
around  them  had  none  ;  and  the  lands  of  the  Slaeraes  were  lost  by  the  grant--^ 
iug  of  a  wndset  to  Seaforth — a  wadset  never  to  be  redeemttd.  The  transtictjon 
oceurred  in  very  recent  times,  even  so  lately  as  at  the  opening  of  the  prewnl 
century,  liut,  though  the  more  intelligent  of  the  family  pride  themselves  on  a 
separate  clauship,  few  of  them  have  retained  even  their  own  Tartittis,  as  al- 
ready observed.  There  have  been  various  distinguished  men  of  the  sept  living 
of  late  years ;  and  yet  they  scarcely  appeared  to  know  their  own  nami-  riglilly. 
The  gallant  Sir  Robert  Macora,  who  fell  at  Waterloo,  was  imdoubledly  of  this 

It  has  been  a.  subject  of  serious  labour  with  us,  to  individualise  the  history 
of  the  Macraes,  bating  given  them  a  place  among  the  clans  of  tlie  Scotlish 
Highlands.  Even  their  Anna,  fi-om  their  complete  admixture  with  the  Mac- 
kenzies,  tjan  pprhaps  be  given  but  imperfectly.  By  the  bast  infortnation  pro- 
curable, however,  the  following  may  be  taken  ns  the  correct  form.     The  first 


scly  tlw^H 

ic  MaC^^I 

ThoaM 

B  Brant- -^^ 


what  honest  Nisbct  i 
^dgQ  are  taken  from  oiher  sources. 
Argent,  a  tvm  between  three  mullets  >n  diief,  i 
Chist.    An  arm,  balding  a  sword. 
Badoi.    Fir-elub  moss. 
HOTN.    Feniliniiiie  (with,  or  by,  fortitude}. 


of  the  "  Macrschs."     The  Crest  and 


.nipanl  iu  bnsr,  gules. 


CLAN  MACGIJEGOR. 
All  men  admit  the  Ci.an  Maccbei 


I 


Gael  of  Seolh 

Celtic  slock  uf  tlie  country. 


to  be  the  [lurest  branch  of  the  ancient 

dew-'endanls,  in  short,  of  the  native 
id  utimi^ied  by  blood  wiih  iuiniigranls  cither  « 


I 


I 
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About  this  poinl  tliere  U  uo  dispute  i  and  the 
name  of  Clan  Alpine,  common);  adopted  by  tliemaelvea  for  centuries,  would 
almoet  alone  sulBce  to  prove  their  dcsceot  from  the  Albiones,  the  firet  known 
inhabitaDts  of  Scotland.  The  inland  poeition  whii^b  they  have  ever  held  seema 
1u  have  mainly  tended  to  preserve  this  offtthoot  of  the  old  Albionian  or  Alpiiiian 
race  in  all  ita  primitive  purity.  Their  original  seat,  when  they  became  first 
hiiitarically  distinguished  as  a  separate  sept,  was  chiefly  in  Argyleshire  and 
Perthshire,  or  on  the  several  borders  of  the  two  counties.  In  this  position  they 
were  just  far  enough  in  the  interior  to  be  prevented  from  uniting  with  the 
Celto- Irish  visitants,  and  far  enough  to  the  north  to  mix  little  with  the  Sason 
settlers  of  the  Lowlands.  But  this  locality  was  the  most  dangerous  which 
fate  could  have  assigned  to  the  Uacgregors,  and  so  tho  issu4!  proved.  Those 
predftlory  habits,  which  appear  to  have  been  but  too  natural  to  the  untutored 
Gael  of  early  days,  found  a  peculiarly  free  vent  by  their  vicinity  to  the  Lowland 
plains,  well  cultivated  as  these  were,  and  full  of  goodly  cattle ;  but  the  same 
circumstances  exposed  them  doubly  to  the  vengeance  of  the  settled  authorities 
of  the  south.  The  temptations  of  their  situation  led  ibcm  into  mischief,  and  at 
the  same  time  rendered  them  objects  of  retribution  and  punishment  to  an  ex- 
tent unknown  in  the  annals  of  any  other  Highland  tribe.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
Bu&eriugs  (sometimes  most  cruel  ones)  which  they  drew  upon  themselves,  the 
Macgregors  were  among  the  last  to  give  up  the  wild  habits  of  their  people. 
The  name  of  Rob  Roy  need  but  to  be  mentioned  to  establish  the  truth  of  this 
Blatement.  But  our  account  of  the  Macgregors  must  be  commenced  more 
regularly. 

The  common  story  is,  that  the  clan  sprung  from  a  certain  Gregorius,  or 
Gregory,  of  the  race  of  Alpine,  or  of  his  son  Kenneth  Macalpine,  the  proper 
founder  of  the  permanent  Scottish  monarchy.  The  only  prince  named  Gre- 
gory in  history,  however,  died  unmarried ;  and  hence  the  claim  of  the  Mac- 
gregors to  a  regal  ancestry  has  been  doubted,  notwithstanding  the  proud  vaunt 
of  their  certainly  ancient  motto,  "My  race  is  royal."  The  probability  is,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  that  the  name  of  Ckn  Alpine  proves  tlieir  descent,  not  perhaps 
from  a  [larticular  monarch  entitled  Alpine,  but  from  the  same  Alpinian  race  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  which  gave  to  him  his  designation.  As  to  the  name 
of  Macgregor,  the  point  seems  lo  be  one  which  it  is  iui[K>saible  now  to  clear  up 
satisfactorily.  Very  likely  it  is,  that  the  first  Gregory  or  Gregormay  have  been 
connected!  with  the  throne,  and  obtained  rule  over  a  body  of  the  Gael,  to  whom 
he  left  Ilia  name.  In  regard  to  the  general  origin  of  this  once  numerous  clan, 
we  incline  to  agree  with  Mr  Skene,  who  views  them  as  a  branch  of  the  Uoas- 
Bhire  Gael — that  is,  as  we  understand  the  matter,  a  branch  uf  the  native  Gael 
of  the  inknd  parts  of  the  north  of  Seoilund.  The  MS.  of  1 450  confirms  this 
conclusion. 

The  lands  of  Glenorchy  seem  to  have  been  held  at  a  very  early  period  by 
the  Macgregors,  since  all  their  traditions  at  least  speak  of  a  Hugh  of  Glenorchy 
as  a  prominent  ancestor  of  the  family.  The  Lowland  power  transferred  the 
legal  right  to  these  lands,  however,  to  the  Campbells,  so  cjirly  as  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  Macgregors  continued  to  be  the  chief  occupants,  never- 
theless, for  a  long  period  afterwards.  Indeed,  the  story  of  the  gradual  fall  of 
the  elan  is  an  interesting  one,  and  merits  to  be  told  in  detail,  since  it  shows  how 
many  other  eepis,  besides  theirs,  fell  before  the  Campbells,  and  oilier  great 
barons,  on  the  Highland  borders.  While  the  strong  arm  constituted  the  sole 
title  to  property,  the  Macgregors  managed  matters  as  well  as  their  neighbours, 
but  when  projierty  become  secured  generally  by  legal  and  rcgid  title-deeds,  this 
retired  clan  were  placed  at  a  terrible  disadvantage.  If  not  worse  than  others 
before,  they  became  so  by  the  attempts  made,  through  court-grants,  to  oust 
them  from  their  possessions.  They  resisted  bravely,  and  every  such  case  of 
resistance  became  a  new  crime.  Driven  from  their  homes,  they  were  turned 
into  true  "  Children  of  the  Mist."  Their  hand  was  raised  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  against  them.     In  brief,  at  a  very  early  period,  they  became 
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a  inwless  and  broken  elan — partly,  it  may  he  believed,  tlirougti  Iheir  oirn  wild 
acts  Hi' rapine,  but  largely,  also,  tlirongh  the  scverilies  inflicted  on  them. 

Thia  stale  of  lliingH  coniirenced  at  a  very  e«rly  period.  In  llie  reign  of 
Qneen  Mary,  two  mis  of  the  Privy  Cooncil,  dated  from  Sliriing  in  1663,  gave 
authority  to  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Glenorchy,  and  other  powerful  nobles  and 
barons,  to  pursue  the  Macgregora  with  fire  and  sword;  a  eommiesion  which 
the  parlies  concerned  fulfilled,  no  doubt,  to  the  iitmo^'t  of  their  ability.  But  the 
Macgregors  were  not  a  people  to  be  safely  or  easily  euppresned.  Oppression  had 
made  ihem  all  that  their  enemies  had  at  first  doubtfully  colled  them.  Bobbed 
of  the  best  portions  of  their  property,  tliey  still  retained  fastneswis.  that  could 
yield  them  abetter  but  not  food,  more  especially  as  their  hunted  mode  of  life 
preyanted  them  fi-om  drnn-ing  sustenance  in  a  regular  way  from  tlio  earth, 
ilence  they  were  compelled  to  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  predatory  forays 
for  the  very  means  of  living.  Their  temper,  loo,  had  become  embittered,  and 
their  passions  eager  and  vehement,  so  that  they  were  too  easily  roused  to  llie 
commission  of  acts  of  violence  and  cruelly,  which  furnished  new  and  successivu 
pleas  for  the  entailment  of  fnrtlicr  raiBcries  on  themselves.  In  the  year  1589, 
M  body  of  the  Macgregors  seized  and  murdered  John  Drummond  of  Drummond- 
emoch,  a  forester  of  the  royal  forest  of  Glenartney.  The  circunislanees  attend' 
ing  tliia  crime  were  peculiarly  horrible.  Placing  the  head  of  the  victim  before 
them,  the  clan  swore  upon  it  that  they  would  avow  and  defend  the  deed  in 
common.  Letters  of  fire  and  sword  for  the  space  of  three  yeaiw  were  issued 
anew  against  the  Macgregors,  and  all  men,  according  to  tlie  usual  tenor  of  such 
documents,  were  forbidden  to  entertain  or  assist  any  of  the  sept,  or  to  give  them, 
under  any  plea  whalMfever,  either  a  nioutbfu]  of  food  or  a  scrap  or  clothing. 
Under  these  terrible  denunciations,  the  Macgregors  were  only  saved  by  their 
impregnable  fastnesses  from  utter  extinction. 

The  tale  of  the  Tictory  of  the  Macgregora  over  the  Colquhonns  at  Glenfruin 
hEts  already  been  told.  It  gives  a  sad  picture  of  the  times,  and  also  shows  how 
fcurful  were  llic  Macgregors  in  battle,  since  tbey  slew  alwve  two  Imndred  foes, 
and  lost  very  few  of  their  own  parly.  The  chief,  called  Du^iald  Ciar  Mbor, 
ancestor  of  Hob  Roy,  «-a)i  eminently  noted  on  this  occiision,  nnd,  unlmppily,  for 
his  ferocity  ns  well  as  courage.  But  ihe  whole  tale  may  be  fouud  in  the  slOTy 
of  the  Colq>ilioiins. 

Only  one  man  of  note  on  the  side  of  the  Clan  Alpine  was  slsin  in  the  vale  of 
Glenfruin.  Tins  was  the  brother  of  Macgregor  of  Glenstrac,  whose  death- 
Beene  is  yet  mai-ked  by  a  atone,  called  the  Grey  Stone  of  Mocgrcgor.  But  al- 
though the  battle  was  to  tbem  almost  bloodless,  it  entailed  dire  misery  nilier- 
wise  upon  the  race.  Eleven  score  women,  widows  of  those  slain  in  the  engage- 
ment on  the  side  of  the  Colquhouna,  attired  themselves  in  deep  mourning,  and, 
mounted  on  white  palfreys,  appeared  before  the  king,  James  VI.,  at  Stirling, 
and  demanded  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  the  Macgregors.  To  make  the  deeper 
impression  on  those  to  whom  this  supplication  was  made,  each  of  the  petitioners 
bore  on  a  spear  her  husband's  bloody  shirt  Such  a  si«ctacle  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  affect  the  reigning  king,  who  had  always  shown  a  heart  specially  ac- 
cessible U»  sights  of  fear  and  sorrow.  The  consequence  was,  thnt  measures  iif 
extreme  severity  were  resorted  to  for  the  punishment  of  llie  Macgregors,  in 
whose  favour  no  man  was  found  to  lift  up  his  voice.  By  a  Privy  Council  act, 
of  date  1603  (the  year  following  the  battle ),  the  very  name  of  Macgregor  wre 
aboliiihed,  a  proceeding  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  unnnls  of  the  country.  All 
those  who  bore  that  name  were  commanded,  on  pain  of  death,  lo  adopt  other 
sumamea,  and  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  battle  of  Glenfruin  and  other 
marauding  excursions  detailed  in  the  act,  were  forbidden,  under  the  same 
penally,  to  carry  any  weapon  hut  n  pointless  knife  to  eat  their  victuals.  Death 
was  also  dL'noimced  against  any  of  the  race  who  should  meet  in  greater  nunibere 
than  four  at  a  time.  From  time  to  time,  acts  of  this  kind  were  issued,  keeping 
up  the  ban  against  the  unfortunate  race  of  Alpine. 

The  execution  of  these  statutes  was  aasigned  to  the  Earls  of  Argyle  and 
Athol  and  their  fulluwcrs,  whose  territories  almo!>t  surrounded  those  of  the 
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doomed  sept.  The  Marqiits  of  Huntly  also  assisted  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  acU 
against  the  Macgrogors,  Stiibbomlj'  did  tlie  clan  resist  for  n  time  tlie  enemies 
iy  whom  they  were  nowbcmmeil  in,  but  at  length  their  chieii  Allaster  Mae- 
gregor  of  Glenstrae,  saw  the  necessity  of  bending  befors  the  stoiin.  He  sur- 
rendered, with  some  of  his  principal  followers,  to  Argyle,  upon  the  previously 
xtipulatt'd  condition  of  being  allowed  to  leave  the  country.  The  chieftain  of 
Clan  Alpine  was  wretchedly  betrayed.  The  pramifle  made  to  him  was  kept  to 
the  ear,  bnl  broken  lo  the  sense.  He  was  sent  "  out  of  the  country" — that  is 
to  say,  he  was  sent  under  a  guard  across  the  English  border,  but  he  was  imme- 
diately brought  bsek  again  to  Edinburgh,  and  thrown  into  confinement.  On 
the  20th  of  January,  1604,  he  waa  tried,  and  condemned  lo  death.  The  sen- 
tence was  soon  after  carried  into  execution  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  where 
several  of  his  chief  followers  suffered  with  him.  To  mark  his  rank,  tite  chief 
of  GJensti'Re  was  suspended  from  a  higher  gallows  than  that  allotted  to  his 
Irieuda.  Before  his  death,  the  chieftain  made  a  confession,  which  ia  ntill  ex- 
tant, and  which  presents  a  terrible  picture  of  the  life  "'of  sturt  and  strife"  led 
by  the  race  of  Macgregor,  from  the  number  of  ieuda  in  which  the  chieftain 
owns  to  having  borne  a  pert. 

Tliough  the  Macgregors,  out  of  necessity,  submitted  ostensibly  to  the  edict 
commanding  them  to  take  other  names,  they  nevertholees  held  lirm  hold  of  the 
faatncBGes  which  they  had  formerly  ociTupted,  and  which  no  exertions  could  ex- 
pel them  from.  While  known,  as  their  situation  might  render  convenient, 
by  the  names  of  Campbell,  Drummond,  Uraham,  or  Stewart,  they  still  retained 
their  individuality  as  a  clan  in  alt  but  the  name.  They  forayed  in  unison  as 
formerly,  and  menaced  with  the  general  vengeance  all  who  might  injure  one  of 
their  nameless  race.  They  therefore  remained  much  in  the  same  odour  as  pre- 
viously, and  Charles  I.  thought  proper  to  renew  all  the  statutus  enacted  against 
them  by  his  lather. 

"Yet,"  says  Sir  Waller  Scott,  "notwithstanding  the  extreme  severities  of 
James  VI.  and  Charles  1.  against  this  unfortunate  people,  who  were  rendered 
furious  by  proscription,  and  then  punished  for  yielding  lo  the  passions  which 
had  been  wilfully  irritated,  the  Macgregors  lo  a  man  allaehed  themselves  during 
the  civil  war  to  the  cause  of  the  latter  monarch."  This  kept  the  sore-vexed 
elan  still  in  a  mesh  of  troubles  for  a  long  period,  but  they  in  some  measure  got 
their  reward  at  the  Restoration,  Charles  II.,  in  the  first  Scottish  parliament 
after  his  ascension  of  the  throne,  annulled  the  various  stntutea  against  them, 
gave  them  once  more  a  name,  and  rc-installed  them  in  all  the  ordinary  privileges 
of  liege  subjects,  expressly  on  account  of  the  distinguished  loyalty  which  they 
had  shown, 

Without  any  very  well  understood  cause,  or  even  plea  of  renewed  violence 
and  lawlessness,  William  III.  recalled  into  three  all  the  original  statutes,  making 
tlie  clan  once  more  "  nameless  and  landless"  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  liut  thinga 
were  more  peaceful  generally  thronghout  the  country,  and,  excepting  when  the 
clan  was  raised  into  an  unfortunate  notoriety  by  the  acts  of  Roy  Roy,  who  was 
bom  about  the  times  of  the  Revolution,  the  clan  of  Macgregor  seems  to  hare 
been  hut  little  disturbed  in  consequence  of  their  unhappy  prominence  in  the 
statut«-book.  The  history  of  the  race  from  this  time  forth,  excepting  as  far 
as  regards  the  renowned  freehooterjusl  alluded  to,  presents  no  particular  events 
worthy  of  notice.  Up  to  the  veiy  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Mac- 
gregors were  legally  a  nameless  clan,  in  as  far  as  the  penal  nets  against  them 
Blill  held  a  place  in  the  statute-book,  though,  practically,  the  law  rect^nised  the 
name,  and  none  of  the  penal  Matutes  were  ever  enforced.  The  British  par- 
liament finally  abolished  all  these  traces  of  ancient  barbarity.  As  soon  as  tliia 
boon  waa  conferred  on  them,  the  Mscgregora  showed  remaining  tokens  of  a 
stJ'ong  feeling  of  clanship,  by  acknowledging  a  head  and  chief.  Eight  hnndred 
and  twenty-six  persons  of  the  name  of  Macgregor  subpcribed  a  dred,  admitting 
John  Murray  of  Lanrick,  Esq.,  afterwards  Sir  John  Macgregor,  Bart.,  as  law- 
fully descended  of  the  houae  of  Glenstrae,  and  the  proper  and  true  chieltain  of 
Clan  Alpine. 
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Since  tLis  period,  tbo  fhcc  uf  Macgregor  have  bravi'Iy  served  thuir  country 
hy  field  and  flood,  Hod  have  epjof «d  all  civiu  privileges.  The  pre^eut  cLiuilaiu 
is  Sir  John  Murnij'  Maegregor  of  Lanric  aud  Macgregor,  Bart. 

We  have  now  to  trace  t)ie  connectionB  of  the  Macgregor  house,  and  to  notice 
the  acts  of  some  eminent  memhers  deseended  therefrom  pollatersllj'.  Buchanan 
vf  Auohmar  agrees  in  the  belief  that  tliej  all  sprung  from  a  famil^r  seated  in 
Glenorchy,  in  the  time,  he  says,  of  Malcolm  III^  or  in  the  eleventh  ctutury. 
How  they  lust  that  uslata  he  cannot  distinctly  tell;  but  we  have  already,  ait  our 
readers  may  have  noti-d,  nscribed  the  circumstance  to  the  power  of  the  Cauip- 
bellH  at  court,  and  tlieir  usefulnem  ta  the  Lowland  kings  genemlly.  The  be' 
ginning  of  their  downfall  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  days  of  the  Bruce  aod 
Bsliolcoutroversies.when,  on  Buchanan  says,  "  they  might  be  induced  or  obliged, 
being  so  near  neighbours,  to  Join  Macdougal,  Lord  of  Lorn,  against  King  liobert 
Bruce."  The  conjecture  is  the  most  rjitional  one  that  could  or  can  be  made. 
Intermarrj'ing  with  the  Bmces,  the  Argyle  Campbells  were  hkely  to  get  any 
grants  for  which  they  asked,  both  out  of  favour  and  to  miuntiun  the  royal 
Huthority  in  the  west.  So  parted  nut  only  Glenorchy  truni  the  Maegregurs, 
but  also  many  other  districts.  Glcnlyon  was  among  Uiese,  a  region  made  hut 
too  memorable  as  held  by  a  Campbell  in  the  days  of  William  III.  llu  led  the 
men  who  acted  the  bloody  tragedy  of  Glencoe.  Thu  lauds  remainiug  in  the 
possession  of  the  Mucgregors  at  the  conmencement  of  the  eighteenth  century 
are  alluded  to  by  Buclianun,  already  so  often  quoted.  The  main  or  direct  mule 
line  of  the  chiefs,  he  says,  became  extinct  in  the  time  of  King  AVilhaui  UI., 
and  the  representation  of  the  line  fell,  by  "  a  Ibrmal  renunciation  of  the  chief- 
ship,"  into  the  branch  of  Glcngyle.  The  words  of  the  writer  numed  are : — 
"  This  surname  is  now  divided  into  four  principal  families.  The  first  is  that  of  - 
the  Laird  of  Uacgregor,  being  in  a  manner  extinct,  there  being  few  or  none  of 
any  account  of  the  same.  The  next  family  to  that  of  the  Macgregor  is  Dugal 
Koir's  (Dongal  Ciar's)  family,  so  named  from  their  ancestor,  a  son  of  the  Laird 
of  Macgr«gor;  the  principal  person  of  that  family  is  Macgregor  oi' Glengylc." 
Buchanan  then  mentions  the  Mncgregora  of  "  Bora  and  Brockley,"  ns  the  next 
in  the  line  of  connection  with  the  chiufship.  lie  also  distinctly  names  the 
Uackinnons  of  Skye  as  being  of  this  race,  besides  certain  JUocaros,  Macleisters, 
ond  Maechoiters,  septs  of  lesser  note.  To  the  Macklnnons  we  shall  have  occa* 
sion  to  allude  fully  in  due  time. 

This  statement  made  by  Anchmar  refers,  it  will  be  observed,  to  the  very 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  that  period  there  lived  (though 
the  fact  is  not  stated  by  him)  a  Macgregor  of  the  Glimgyle  line,  who  has  doue 
more  to  render  the  name  mcmoruble  than  any  other  by  whom  it  was  ever  borne 
— namely,  Robert  Macgregor,  otherwise  better  known  as  Bob  Rot  (Red  Rob). 
This  man  formed  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  class  and  race  to  which  he  be- 
longed. With  talents  which  might  have  made  him  a  great  general,  valuable  lo 
Ilia  country,  under  fitting  circumstances,  he  passed  his  lile  as  a  freebooter  ou 
the  pettiest  scaJc.  The  Lowland  government  hud  grown  in  his  tiuie  so  strung 
that  extensive  forays  there  could  neither  with  safety  be  attempted  nor  eflccted. 
Kob  Roy,  therefore,  was  under  thenecessity  of  sustaining  his  "following,"  partly 
by  minor  creaghe,  and  partly  by  taking  "  block  moil"  from  the  quiet  southern 
men  in  his  vicinity,  in  return  for  saving  them  from  the  leas  scrupulous  occupants 
of  the  interior  liighhiuds.  Much  of  good  and  much  of  evil  hoa  been  told  of  Rob 
Roy.  From  the  pages  of  General  Stttwart  of  Garth,  Sir  Waller  Suott,  and 
others,  a  few  of  these  anecdotes  will  be  here  sclecied> 

Rob  Boy  Macgregor  Campbell,  which  last  name  he  took  when  his  own  was 
by  law  proscribed,  was  a  younger  son  of  Macgregor  of  Glengyle,  and  became 
tutor  to  his  nephew,  the  head  of  that  branch,  and  claimant,  indeed,  of  the  chief- 
ship  of  the  clan.  It  may  detract  in  southron  eyes  from  tJie  romance  of  the 
man's  life  to  state  that  he  was  a  drover  in  early  life — a  master- drover,  however 
— who  purchased  or  bred  the  sm»ll  cattle  of  the  Highland  hills,  and  curled 
them  for  sale  lu  the  south.  But  the  Duke  of  Montrose  condescended  to  be  a 
dealer  in  the  same  line ;  uud  hence  arose  all  the  calamities  ufKub  Roy.    Whether 
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nly  or  falsely,  he  was  cliai^il  b^  t)ie  iliike,  and  others  who  employed  him, 

H  appt'opritttin^  buids  of  money  which  full  into  his  hands  in  hU  trading  or 

at  capouity.     They  prosecuted  and  peniecuted  him  aceordingly,  and  ha  be- 

le  a  "  broken  man."     Another  strong  cauw  for  the  change  has  also  been 

r  assigned.     His  patrimonial  deaignation  was  (hat  of  Laird  of  Inrersnaid,  hut  he 

I  also  piesessed  a  property  called  Craig'Koyston,  which  lies  on  the  northern  angle 

I  of  Loch-Lomond.     In  his  absence,  his  house  was  visited  by  the  mesi«engcr«  of 

I  the  law,  and  his  wife  (a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Campbell  of  Glenfulloch, 

1  heirs  of  Bivadalbane)  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  most  infamously  abused. 

^e  was  a  high-spirited  woman,  and  made  her  husband,  or  tended  mainly  to 

nako  him,  the  outlaw  he  became.    These  things  occurred  about  the  year  1713. 

We  have  thus  briefly  related  the  early  incidents  of  the  life  of  Rob  Koy,  be- 

I   cause  bis  later  career  was  by  no  means  so  quiet  and  honourable,  and  it  is  only 

1'ustice  to  tell  all.     The  Duke  of  Montrose,  in  consequence  of  the  cattle-specu' 
itioD  mentioned,  got  possession  finally  of  the  lands  of  Craig-Roystou,  belonging 
^  to  Rob  Roy, 

"  DeKnained  Ihnl  hin  grace  ahoald  not  DDJuy  his  tsada  with  impunity',  he  collected  ■  huiil 
<rf  about  tiveuly  tolluwcn,  declared  ogieD  war  ngaiiut  him,  and  gave  uji  hu  old  cuui-se  of  tv- 
gnlar  droring,  declaring  thai  the  estate  of  Montrose  should  in  future  supply  him  villi  vutlle, 

L   and  tliBt  he  would  moke  the  dake  rue  the  day  be  quarrelled  with  him.    He  kept  his  wurd  ; 

I  and  for  nearly  thirty  yeai«_thBt  ia,  till  the  day  of  his  death — regohtrly  levied  contrihulioua 
~n  the  duke  and  his  tenants,  not  fay  nightly  depredutioiis,  but  in  broad  day,  and  in  a  Byi<t«iuiilic 
DaDneT  :  on  an  appointed  time  maliiiig  a  complete  sweep  of  all  iheeutlleof  a  district — always 

I  paaalng  over  those  not  belonzing  to  the  duke's  estate,  or  the  estates  of  Lis  frieuds  and  ailke- 
rentA  ;  and  haring  preTiooaly  gjveu  nstiee  wliere  he  was  tu  be  on  a  certain  day  with  hia 
cattle,  he  was  met  there  fay  people  from  nil  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  he  sold  chum  pufa- 

'   Uely.     These  meetings,  or  trystes,  as  tfaey  were  called,  were  held  in  ditftreut  iiarls  ot  the 

1  eauiilry ;  sometimes  the  cattle  were  driven  aoulb,  but  oftener  to  the  norlli  and  west,  where 
the  influeuce  of  his  fiiend  the  Duke  of  Argylc  protected  him. 

I  "  When  the  cattle  were  in  this  manoer  driven  away,  the  tenaotsipaid  no  rent,  so  that  Ihc 
duke  was  the  ultimate  sufferer.  But  he  was  made  to  suffer  in  every  way.  The  rents  of  the 
lower  farma  were  partly  paid  in  grain  and  meal,  which  was  generally  lodged  in  a  storehouHi 
or  granary  called  a,  giHial,  n«ar  the  Loch  at  Manteath.  When  Macgreeor  wanted  a  supply 
of  meal,  he  sent  notice  to  a  certain  number  of  the  duke's  t«iants  to  meet  aim  at  llie  ginuil  un 


a  curtain  day,  with  their  horses  to  carry  home  his 
dered  the  huraes  to  be  loaded,  and,  Eiviug  a  reguli 


his  meal.    They  n: 


When  the  money  re  _  _ 

*'  '  Graham  orKilleam  (the  factor)  had  collected  tEie  tenants  to  ley  their  rents,  all  Rufa  Roy's 
men  happened  to  be  absent  except  Alexander  Stewart  (called  '  the  bailie ').  With  this  single 
attendant  he  descended  to  ChB|iellairocb,  where  the  factor  and  the  t«naoIa  were  ocsemlled. 
He  reached  the  house  after  it  was  dark,  and,  looking  in  at  a  window,  saw  Killcam,  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  the  tenants,  with  B  bog  full  of  money  which  he  bad  received,  aud  was  in  the 
act  of  depouting  it  in  a  press  or  cupbinrd.  at  the  same  time  saying  tluit  he  would  cheerfully 
give  all  in  the  bag  fur  Rob  Hoy's  head,  iliie  notificalion  was  not  lost  on  ttie  outside  visitor, 
who  instantly  gave  orders  in  a  loud  voice  to  place  two  men  at  each  wiudow,  two  at  each 
comer,  aud  four  at  each  of  two  doors,  thus  appearing  to  have  twenty  men.  Immediately  the 
duor  opened,  and  he  walked  in  with  his  atteudant  close  behind,  eodi  armed  with  a  aword  in 
his  right  and  a  pistol  in  hia  left  hand,  and  with  dirka  and  pistols  slung  in  their  belts.  The 
company  started  up,  but  he  desired  them  to  sit  down,  as  hia  businesa  was  only  with  Killearu, 
whom  he  ordered  lo  hand  down  the  bag  and  put  it  on  the  table.  When  this  was  done,  ho  da- 
sired  the  money  to  be  counted  and  proper  receipts  to  fau  drawn  oat,  certifying  that  he  received 
the  money  firum  the  Duke  of  Muntroeo's  agent,  as  the  duke's  property,  the  tenants  having 
paid  their  rents,  so  that  no  after  demand  could  be  made  on  tbem  on  account  of  this  trausnu- 


n  who  have  paid  him 

■     ■     ■     rtthe. 


y  the  bill ;  and 
o  produce  his 


hey  had  drunk  heartily  together  for  several  hnu 
dirk  and  lay  it  naked  ou  the  table.  Killearu  was  then  sworn  that  he  would  n 
direct  any  oue  else  to  move,  from  that  spot  for  an  hour  alter  the  departure  of  Mac^reoor,  who 
tlius  cautioned  him — '  If  yuu  break  your  oath,  you  knoo  what  you  are  to  expect  m  the  next 
worlrl,  aud  in  this,'  pointiug  to  his  dirk.  He  then  walked  away,  and  was  beyond  pursuit  be- 
fore the  hour  expired. 

These  instancea  of  hia  address  struck  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  troops,  whom  he  often 
defeated  and  out-gene raled.  Cue  of  these  inatances  occurred  iu  Ureadalbaiie,  when  an  officer 
and  forty  choecu  men  wee  sent  out  after  liiin.     The  i'srty  crossed  through  G^nfallocb  to 
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TTntdrum,  and  Macgrpgor,  wlio  bad  full  infiinnutiun  of  alt  tii«ir  looTeiDeiila,  wsi,  with  a 
parly,  in  Ihe  immediate  uei|ibt>ourhuod.  He  iiut  hiiuaplf  in  the  disguim  of  a  beggar,  uiih  a 
bag  of  meal  hung  on  bin  back  (in  those  dajn  alniB  wi're  alwiva  beglowed  in  produce),  went  to 
ttie  inn  kt  T^nt^vio  where  the  party  vaa  quartered,  wnlkr  J  into  Ihe  kilcbeu  With  gn-atieHn- 
ing  indiHereiicc,  and  aU  down  among  the  aolditm.  Tbcy  «>oii  found  the  beggar  u  lively,  ear- 
cuetie  fellow,  when  thef  began  to  attempt  Hinie  practical  jokes  upoa  him.  He  pretended  lo 
be  very  angry,  and  threatened  to  inform  Ilob  Roy,  whn  would  quickly  show  them  ibey  were 
not  to  give,  with  impunity,  such  usaee  to  a  poor  and  harmlesa  pereoD.  He  wan  immi^ialely 
a«ked  what  lie  knew  at  Rob  Rny,  and  if  lie  could  tell  whiire  he  was.  On  hia  aiiawering  that 
he  knew  him  well,  and  whore  he  waa,  the  Eerjcanl  informed  tho  officer,  who  immedialely  Bent 
for  him. 

"  After  wune  conversation  the  beggar  consented  to  aeeompauy  them  to  Crianlarioli,  a  few 
mile*  distant,  where  he  siud  Rob  Hoy  and  hie  men  werHj,  and  that  be  believed  ibeir  anua  wen 
lodged  in  one  house,  while  they  were  sitting  in  anotlier.  He  added,  that  Kob  Roy  was  very 
fric^idly  and  aometimes  joked  with  him,  sad  put  him  at  the  head  of  bis  table  l  and,  'when  it 
IB  dark,'  said  be, '  1  will  gu  forward,  you  will  follow  in  half  an  hour,  and,  wbeu  near  the  house, 
rush  on,  pUoe  your  men  at  the  backof  the  house,  ready  to  seise  on  IbearDuof  theUighluudeni, 
while  you  sball  go  round  to  the  front  with  the  aerjuaut  and  two  men,  walk  in,  and  call  out  lliat 
tlie  whole  are  yonr  pnsoners  ;  and  don't  be  surprised  although  yun  see  me  at  the  bead  of  ttio 
company.'  Ah  tbey  marched  on,  they  had  to  paBS  a  rapid  stream  at  Dalrie,  a  spot  celebrated 
on  account  of  the  defeat  nf  Robert  Bruce,  by  Macdnngal  of  Lorn,  in  tile  year  1 SU4.  Here  tlie 
soMIrn  asked  their  merry  friend  Ihe  beggar  to  carry  them  tliroiigh  on  his  back.  This  he  did, 
sometimes  taking  two  at  a  time  till  he  took  the  whole  over,  demanding  a  penny  from  eacli  for 
hi*  trouble.  When  it  was  dark  they  pushed  on  (the  beggar  having  gone  before),  the  officer 
f<Ji-iwing  the  directions  of  his  guide,  and  darting  into  the  house  with  the  Serjeant  and  ihrea 
soldiers  They  had  hardly  lime  to  look  to  ibe  eud  of  the  table  where  they  aaw  tlie  beggar 
standing,  when  the  door  was  hIiuI  beliind  them,  and  they  were  instantly  pinioned,  two  men 
standing  on  each  «de,  holding  pistols  to  their  eiirs,  and  declaring  that  they  were  dead  men  if 
they  uttered  a  word.  The  b^gar  then  went  out  and  called  in  two  more  men,  who  were  in- 
stantly secured,  and  BO  on,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  whole  party.  Having  been  disanned, 
they  were  placed  under  a  strong  guard  till  morning,  when  he  gave  them  ■  plentiful  breakfast, 
aud  released  them  on  ^rulc  (the  bailie  attending  with  his  dirk,  over  wbicli  tlie  oflicer  gave 
his  parole),  lo  return  immedintely  to  their  gamaon,  without  attempting  anything  more  at 
this  time.  This  promise  Rob  Hoy  made  sccni<s,  by  keeping  their  arms  and  ammunition  aa 
lawful  prise  of  war. 

"Somelima  after  this,  the  same  officer  was  agun  sent  after  thin  noted  character,  probably  to 
retrieve  his  former  miahap.  In  this  ex[>editiou  he  naa  more  fortunate,  for  he  took  two  ul  the 
freebooters  priHOnera  in  the  hi^er  parts  of  Breodalbane,  near  the  scene  of  the  tonuer  eiptoit, 
but  the  conclusion  was  nearly  similar.  He  lost  no  lime  in  proceeding  in  Ihe  direction  of 
I'erib,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  bin  prisoners  in  jnil,  but  Rob  Kny  was  equally  alert  in  pur- 
suit. His  men  marched  in  a  iiarallel  line  with  the  soldiers,  who  kepi  along  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Tay,  while  the  otliers  kept  cloM  up  the  side  of  the  hill, 
Biixiouf'ly  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  dsHli  down  and  rescue  their  comrades,  if  they  saw  any 
remiswieBsor  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Boldiera.  Nothing  of  tills  kind  offered,  aiid 
the  party  had  passed  Tay  Bridge,  neur  which  they  halted  and  slept.  Macgregor  now  saw  that 

—    "'  ■"  " "  """n  be  done  or  never,  as  ihcy  would  speedily  gain  the  low  country  and  be 

n  the  course  of  Ihe  night  be  procured  a  immber  of  gnat-skiiia  and  cords, 
with  which  be  drasaed  himself  and  liiB  par^  in  the  wildest  manner  posaiblc,  and,  pushing  fur- 
ward  before  daylight,  took  post  near  ihe  nud-aide,  in  a  thick  nood  below  Grandtully  Lastle. 
When  the  soldiers  came  in  a  line  with  the  party  in  anibuah,  the  Highlanders,  with  one  leap, 
darted  down  upon  them,  uttering  such  yelb  and  shouts,  a",  along  wiih  their  frightful  appeal^ 
anee,  so  confounded  the  soldiers,  that  lliey  were  overpowered  and  disarmed  wi^out  a  man 
being  hart  on  either  side.  Hob  Roy  kcpi  the  anus  nnd  ammunition,  released  the  soldiers, 
and  marched  away  in  triumph  with  bis  rescued  men." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  thus  speaks  of  Rob  Eoy  :— 

■*  His  ideas  of  morality  were  thoM  of  an  Arab  chief,  being  snch  as  naturally  aross  ont  offals 
wild  education.  !^up|iosiug  Rob  Riiy  to  liave  argudl  on  the  tendency  of  the  lift  which  ba 
pursued,  whether  from  choice  or  necessity,  he  would  diiubUesa  bave  aesumed  to  himself  tha 
Dhara(:lt>r  of  a  brave  man,  who,  deprived  of  bis  natural  righta  by  the  partialily  of  laws,  en- 
deavoured to  assert  them  by  the  strong  band  of  nattinil  power  ;  and  be  in  most  felicituubly 
described  aa  reasonini;  thus,  in  the  higb-toUed  poetry  nf  uij  gitled  friend  Worilnworth — 

Say,  then,  that  he  was  wise  as  brave, 

Ab  wise  in  thought  aa  bold  iu  deed  ; 
For  in  the  prinoigileB  of  things 
JJe  sought  his  mural  creed. 
Said  generous  Rub, '  What  need  of  bnolui  I 
Burn  all  the  statutes  and  their  ahcivca  I 
^^^^^^^^  They  stir  ua  up  agjiinat  our  kind,  ^^^^^ 

^^^^^^^K  Aud  worse,  uguinstuurH'KeH.  *^^^H 


something  must  sc 


I 
I 


Wc  have  a.  p»«»ion,  malie  a  inw, 
Toi>  false  lo  giiide  us  or  amlrol  J 

Aud  for  the  l&w  itself  we  liyhl 
III  bUtcruesB  of  Buul. 

And  puzzled,  blinded,  then  we  toae 
DuKinclions  (hsl  ue  pluii  and  tew. 

These  End  1  graven  an  lay  heart, 
Thai  tcUs  me  what  lo  do. 

The  eivatures  nee  of  flood  and  Held, 
And  those  that  travel  on  the  wind. 

With  them  no  strife  can  last ;  the;  live 
In  peace,  and  peace  of  mind. 

Far  why  I  Because  the  good  old  rule 
Suffieuth  them— the  simple  plan, 

That  they  should  take  who  luive  the  pon 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

A  lesson  which  Is  quickly  Icani'd, 
A  signal  through  which  all  can  see  ; 

Thus,  uotliiiig  here  provukes  the  strung 
To  wanton  cruelly. 

And  freakishncBB  of  mind  is  rheck'd. 
He  tamed  who  foolishly  aspires. 

White  lo  the  measure  of  his  might 
Hjich  fasbioiis  his  desires. 


All  kinds  and  creatures  stand  and  hil 
Uj  ».(reugth  of  prowess  or  of  wit  ; 

'Tis  Gud's  appoinlnient  who  uiuat  sway. 
And  who  is  to  submit. 

'  Since  then,'  said  Robin, '  right  is  pUin, 

Aud  longest  lif*  i>  but  a  day. 
To  havu  my  ends,  maintain  my  rights, 
I'U  lake  the  shorleM  way.' 

And  thus  amongst  these  rocks  he  lived. 
Through  summer's  heut  and  wiuttr's  si 

The  cHglo,  he  was  lord  above, 
Andllobvaslord  below. 


We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  the  character  of  this  distiuguinhed  outlaw  to  be  that  of  an 
acloil  hero,  acling  uniformly  and  cooBistunlly  on  sucli  moral  principles  aa  the  illuetrious  tmrd 
who,  standing  by  his  grare,  has  vindicated  his  fame.    On  the  contrary,  a    ' 


I  his  slrongesl  abaracteristics, 
not  easily  endured  by  the  high- 
ouUaw  into  frequent  diapules, 

s  it  has  been  inferred,  that  Rob 
to  the  common  phrase. 


la  hIso  said,  and  truly,  that  although  his  courtesy  was  one  u 
yet  Bometimes  ho  assumed  an  arrogance  of  numnur  which  was 
spirited  men  to  whom  it  was  addrcRsed,  and  drew  the  daring 
from  which  he  did  uot  always  cume  off  with  ercdit.    From  thi 

Riiy  waa  more  of  a  bully  than  a  hero,  oral  least  .that  he  bad,  a  ^ 

his  fighting  days.  Some  aued juea,  n  ho  knew  him  well,  have  described  him  also  as  better  ni 
a  luich-tnlxic,  or  saulfli)  witliiu  duurs,  than  hi  mortal  combat.  The  tenor  of  his  life  may  ha 
(jnoted  to  repel  this  charge  ;  wliile,  at  the  same  lime,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  situation 
in  which  he  was  placed  rendered  him  prudently  a»erse  to  maintaining  quarrels,  where  uotljiug 
was  to  be  had  save  blows,  aud  ^hi?re  auceess  would  have  raiseil  up  against  him  new  and 
puwerful  enemies,  ia  a  oouutry  wlicro  revenge  was  sclll  considered  as  a  duty  ratlier  thau  a 
crime.  The  power  of  couunaudiog  his  pOHsions,  on  such  c)CCi<siou»,  far  from  being  inconsistent 
widi  the  part  whioh  Macgregnr  had  to  perfurm,  wits  eawntiully  uecesaury,  at  the  period  wlieu 
be  lived,  to  prevent  his  career  from  being  cut  short. 

I  mny  here  mcnliou  one  or  two  occasions  on  which  Rob  Roy  appear*  to  have  given  way  in 
''  r  alluded  to.    My  btle  venerable  friend,  John  Ranisa^  of  Ochlerlyre,  alike  emi- 


1)3  CLASS  OF  SCOTLlXn.  ■ 

IX.),  vhon  Edmoniletone  coTnjwlled  Macgrcgor  to  qiiil  llip  lawn  <iii  pnin  nf  being  llirown  hf 
liim  iDto  the  bonfire.  '  I  brnke  one  of  j'liur  ribs  on  ■  furmer  oeenaion,'  will  lie, '  mid  now. 
Hob,  if  yna  pruvoke  me  Tiu^lt,  I  will  break  yanr  neck.'  But  it  mutt  be  TemnDbered  IhM 
EdmontlMone  ww  m  mAn  of  consoi|aence  in  tlie  JuwbitB  purly,  u  be  curried  the  roj^  itnn- 
duril  of  J»Tnea  VI  I.  at  the  battle  of  Sherrillbiair,  and  alau  lliat  he  was  near  the  door  of  his 
own  maiiaion  liuuae,  and  probably  lurrounded  by  his  friendaand  adfacreatB.  Rob  Roy,  how- 
ever, suffered  in  rc|>iilatian  for  retiriiiK  under  such  a  thrrat, 

Aritither  well-VDUched  caie  is  that  irt  Cunningham  of  Boqalian.  Henry  Cunningham,  E»i- 
of  Boquhao,  was  a  gentleman  of  Stirlingshire,  nbo,  like  many  exi/umlrt  of  our  own  time, 
united  a  uatarsl  high  spirit  and  daring  character  with  an  afTcvtnlion  uf  delicacy  of  addreas  and 
manners  smuanting  to  fojipery.  Ho  ohaaced  la  be  in  company  with  Rob  Hoy,  who,  either  in 
contempt  of  Boquhan'i  suppoHvd  cireminaGy,or  bt-cauae  he  thought  him  a  safe  penoD  to  lixa  1 
quarrelaa  (a  point  which  Rob's  oueniies  alleged  he  wan  wont  to  conudcr],  insulted  him  so  J 
grossly  (hat  a  challenge  passed  between  Ihem.  Tlie  goodwife  of  the  claehan  had  bidden  Cun- 
ningham's  iword,  ani^  wbile  he  rumiiiBBed  the  house  in  quost  of  his  own  or  some  other,  Rob 
Itoy  went  la  the  Shieling  Hill,  the  appoiuted  place  of  combat,  and  paraded  there  with  great 
mnjosly,  muting  for  his  antagonist.  In  Ilie  misntime,  Cuuniaghnni  had  nimms^ed  out  an  old 
aword,  and,  entering  the  gmnnd  of  contest  in  all  haste,  rushed  on  the  outlaw  with  BUeh  unex- 

Iieeled  fuir  that  he  fairly  drovo  him  olT  the  field,  nor  did  he  show  himself  in  tho  village  again 
nr  some  time.  Mr  Macgregor  Stirling  ha*  a  softened  aMonnl  of  this  uneedote  in  bis  new  edi- 
tion of  Nimmo'H  Stirlingthire ;  still  he  records  Hob  Roy's  discoiniiture. 

OcCBSioDally  Rob  Roy  suffered  disasters,  and  incurred  great  personal  danger.  On  one  re- 
inarkalilc  occation  he  wu  aaved  by  the  coolnecs  of  his  licntimant,  Macanaleisler,  or  Fletcher, 
the  LitlU  Join  of  his  band— a  One  active  fellow,  of  oaur«e,  and  celebrated  as  a  marksman.  It 
Iiapi>ened  that  Macgregor  and  his  party  bad  been  surprised  and  dispersed  by  a  superior  force 
of  hoi-Bc  and  fool,  and  the  word  was  given  to  *  split  and  squander.'  Each  shifted  for  himself, 
but  a  bold  dragoon  attach»l  himsrif  to  nursuit  uf  Rob,  and,  overtaking  him,  struck  at  him 
wicli  his  broadsword.  A  plate  of  iron  in  his  bonnet  saved  ihc  Macgregor  from  being  cut  down 
to  the  teeth)  hut  the  blow  was  heavy  enough  tu  bear  bim  to  the  ground,  crying,  as  he  fell, 
'  O,  Maeanaleister,  is  there  naething  in  licrl'  (i.  <.  in  the  gun.)  Tho  Irt>o|)er,  at  the  soma 
time,  exclvining, '  D— n  ye,  your  mother  never  wrought  yaur  niaht-capl'  had  hisarm  nuied  J 
for  a  second  blow,  when  Macaniileister  fired,  and  the  ball  pierced  the  drauooa's  heart.  1 

Such  as  ho  was,  Rob  Roy's  pmgruM  in  his  ocoapation  is  thus  describecTby  a  gentleman  of  J 
sense  and  talent,  who  resided  withm  the  circle  of  his  predatory  wars,  hail  probably  fell  their  I 
effeeta,  and  speaks  of  tUern,  as  might  be  exjicctcd,  with  little  of  the  forbcnraiico  with  which,  | 
from  their  peculiar  and  romantic  eliamctor,  they  are  now  regarded.  | 

'  This  man  (Rnfa  Roy  Macgre^r)  was  a  iwrson  of  sagacity,  and  nejlher  wanted  stntagem 
nor  address;  and,  haviiig  abandoned  himBclr  to  all  licentiousness,  set  htmself  at  the  head  of  I 
all  Ibe  looee,  vagrant,  and  desperate  people  of  that  elan,  in  the  west  end  of  Perth  and  Stir-  j 
Itngnhires,  and  infested  those  whole  countries  with  thefts,  robberieB,  and  depredations.  Very  J 
few  who  lived  within  hia  reach  (that  is,  within  the  distance  of  a  noetnmal  expedition)  oonld  I 
promise  to  themselves  Bdcurity,  either  for  their  persons  or  effocls,  without  subjecting  thrm-  1 
selves  to  pay  him  a  heavy  and  shameful  tax  of  bladmail.  He  at  last  proceeded  to  such  a  do-  1 
gree  of  audaciousniHS,  tbut  be  cummitled  robberies,  raisc^l  contributions,  and  resented  qustv  | 
rols,  at  the  head  of  a  very  coosidL'rable  body  of  armed  men,  in  open  day,  and  in  the  Gice  of 
the  Government,' 

The  extent  and  snccras  of  these  depredations  cannot  be  surprising,  whsn  ve  conHder  that 
the  scene  of  them  was  laid  in  a  amntry  where  the  general  law  was  neither  enforced  nor  re-     . 
snecled.     Having  recorded  Chat  the  general  habit  of  ottle-stealing  had  blinded  even  those  of     I 
tlie  butter  classes  to  the  infamy  of  tho  practice,  and  that  as  men'H  property  consisted  entirely     . 
ill  herds,  it  was  rendered  in  tho  highest  degree  precarious,  Mr  Ijrobame  addii— '  On  Ihcae  oc- 
counts  there  is  no  culture  of  ground,  no  improvement  of  pastures,  and,  from  the  same  reasons,    | 
DO  manufacture!,  no  trade;  in  short,  no  industry.    The  people  are  extremely  prolific,  and    | 
therofiire  so  numerous,  that  there  is  not  businiss  in  that  country,  according  to  its  present    I 
order  and  economy-,  for  the  one  half  of  Ihcm.     Every  nbu:e  is  full  of  idle  peo^e,  acCUOtomed    I 
to  arms,  and  laiy  m  evarything  but  rapines  and  depredations.     As  tntddd.  or  a^vavitm  honsM  i 
are  to  be  found  everywhere  through  the  con  ntry,  an  in  these  they  saunter  away  llieir  time,   I 
and  frequently  consume  there  the  returns  of  their  illegal  piirdiDtes.    Here  the  lawa  hava    | 
never  been  exevatcd,  nor  tlie  authority  of  tlii;  magistrate  ever  established.    Here  tlie  officer 
of  tlie  law  neither  dare  nor  can  execute  his  duty,  and  several  places  ore  about  thirty  miles 
from  lawful  persons.     In  short,  here  ii  no  order,  no  autharily,  no  government.'  1 

The  period  of  the  ReheUion,  I71G|  approached  soon  after  Uob  Roy  hod  attuned  celebrity,  j 
His  Jacobite  partialities  were  now  placed  in  opuositioo  to  his  sense  of  the  obligations  which  he  I 
owed  to  the  iudirect  protection  of  tlie  Duiie  of  Argyle.  But  tho  desire  of  '  drowning  bis  J 
sounding  stejis  amid  llie  din  of  gHner»l  war,'  induced  him  to  join  the  forces  of  the  Eu-I  of  I 
Mar,  although  his  [latron,  the  Duke  of  dlrgyle,  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  opposed  to  ths  J 
Hif^land  insurgents.  1 

The  Uacgrrgors,  a  large  sept  of  ihem  at  least,  that  of  Ciar  Molir,  on  this  occasion,  were  not  \ 
eommaiided  by  Rob  Roy,  but  by  his  nephew  already  mentioned,  Gregcir  Macgreeur,  othcrwiac  1 
called  James  Grahune  uf  Glungyle,  and  still  beCIer  remombered  by  the  Gaelic  epithet  ot  J 
QUwK  DhUfi.  t.  Black  Knce,lronia  black  spot  on  one  of  his  knees,  which  bis  HighlMdjtfbl 
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bi«  uncle. 

lie  MacCTrenrs  assembled  in  numberii  at  thai  poriail.aiid  begun  eyen  U>  Ihreftlen  the  Low- 
Is  tninirfls  tlie  tower  entremily  of  Locdi  LomoDd.  ThcyBuddoiilyaeiaed  nil  the  boata  which 
were  upon  the  lake,  and,  probably  with  a  view  to  >oni0  cnterpriiie  of  llieir  outi,  drew  tiieni 
overland  to  InnirEnaid,  in  order  to  jutereept  the  prof^roM  of  ■  Isrge  body  of  weit-coutitr}' 
whigB  wlio  were  in  mnat  for  the  Government,  and  moviuB  in  tlut  direction. 

Ilie  whigs  made  an  excureion  for  the  Teeorery  of  the  boata.  Their  foriiei  oonsiited  of  ro- 
lonteen  from  I'oisJey,  Kilpatriok,  and  elsewhere,  whu,  with  the  aaaiatance  ofa  body  of  seameD, 
were  towed  up  the  nrer  Le*en  in  long-boats  belonging  to  the  ships  of  war  then  lying  in  the 
Clyde.  At  Lusa  the;  were  joined  by  the  force*  of  Sir  Hnmphrey  Colqnhuun,  and  Junes 
Grant,  his  son-in-law,  with  their  tiilloHCts,  attirud  in  the  Highland  drcsfi  of  the  period,  which 
a  pictnresqnely  described.  The  whole  party  crossed  M  Craig- Royetnn,  bnl  the  Maogregors 
did  not  olTcr  combat.  If  we  were  to  believe  the  acconnt  of  the  expedition  given  by  the  histo- 
rian Rae,  they  leaped  on  shore  at  Craig-Koyston  with  the  ulmoM  intrepidity,  no  enemy  ap- 
pearing to  oppose  them,  and,  by  the  noise  of  their  drums,  which  Ihey  beat  incessantly,  and  the 
dinehargc  of  uieir  artillery  and  small  arms,  terrified  ihe  if  acEregors,  whom  they  appear  never 
to  have  seen,  out  of  their  fastnesBis,  and  oauseii  ihem  lo  fly  in  a  panic  to  the  general  camp  of 
the  Highlanders  at  Strath  Fillau.  The  low-country  men  succeeded  in  gelling  possesiioD  of 
the  bosia,  at  a  great  eKpBudilure  of  noise  and  Eoursge,  and  little  naU  of  danger. 

After  this  temporary  removal  from  his  old  haunts,  Rob  Ruy  «as  sent  by  the  Eart  of  Mar 
to  Aberdeen,  to  raisi',  it  isbetieved,  a  part  of  the  Clan  Greuor,  which  is  settled  in  that  country. 
ThcBB  men  were  of  his  own  family  (ths  race  of  the  Ciar  Mohr).  They  were  the  deacondanis 
of  about  three  hundred  Macgregors  whom  the  Earl  of  Murray,  aboul  the  year  1634,  trnns- 
ported  from  bis  e«tates  in  Monleith  to  oppose  against  hia  enemieB  the  Macintoshes,  a  race  aa 
hardy  and  restless  as  they  were  themsetvea. 

We  have  already  slated  that  Rob  Roy's  condnct  liaring  the  insnircction  of  ITIG  was  very 
equivocaL  His  jierson  and  followers  were  in  Ihe  Highland  anny,  but  his  heart  seems  (o  have 
been  with  Ihe  Duke  of  Argyle's.  Yet  the  insurgents  were  conntnuned  lo  b^sl  to  him  as 
their  only  guide,  when  they  marched  from  Perth  Inwards  Duroblanc,  with  the  view  of  crossing 
the  ('unh  at  what  are  called  the  Fords  of  Frew,  and  when  they  themselves  said  ho  could  not 
be  relied  upon. 

This  movement  lo  the  weslward,  on  the  part  of  the  insnrgenls,  brought  on  the  battle  of 
Sherriffmuir — indecisive,  indeed,  in  its  immediale  results,  but  of  which  the  Uuke  of  Argyle 
reaped  the  whole  advantage.     In  this  action,  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  right  wing  of  the 


Highlanders  broke  and  cut  lo  pieces  Arsyle'a  left  wing,  while  the  clani  on  the  left  of  Mar'n 
army,  though  conEiRting  of  Stewarts,  Mackeuzies,  and  Cumerons,  were  comuletely  routed. 
During  this  medley  of  night  and  pursuit,  Rob  Ro^  retained  his  station  on  a  hill  in  the  centre 


of  the  Highland  position;  and  though  it  is  said^ 

oould  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  cbiirge.    This  was  the  mc 

the  leading  of  a  party  of  the  Macpheraons  had  been  comi 

wan  owing  to  the  age  and  infirmity  of  the  chief  of  thai  ,  .  _ 

in  person,  objected  to  bin  heir-apparent,  Macplierxon  of  Nord,  discharging  hia  duly  on  that 
occaainn ;  so  that  the  tribe,  or  a  port  of  them,  were  brigaded  wilh  their  allies  the  Macgregon. 
While  Ihe  bvnurable  moment  for  action  was  gliding  away  unemployed.  Mar's  positive  orders 
reached  Rob  Roy  that  he  should  presently  attack.  To  which  he  coolly  replied,  '  No,  no!  if 
they  cannot  do  it  without  me,  they  cannot  do  it  wilh  me.'  One  of  Ihe  Macphersons,  named 
Alexander,  one  of  Rob'a  original  profesuon,  ridtlicit  a  drover,  hut  a  man  of  great  strength 
and  spirit,  was  so  incensed  at  the  inactivity  of  hia  temporary  leader,  that  he  threw  off  his 
plaid,  drew  his  sword,  and  called  out  to  his  clansmen, '  Let  us  endure  tliis  no  loneerl  if  he 
will  not  lead  you,  1  will.'  Rob  Roy  replied,  with  great  coolness,  *  Were  the  queaUnn  about 
driving  Highland  stole  or  kyloes,  Sandie,  I  would  yield  to  your  superior  ^ilt;  but  as  it  re- 
apecta  the  leading  of  men,  1  must  he  allowed  to  be  tlie  belter  judge.' — '  Did  the  matter  re- 
spect driving  Glen-Elgaa  slots,'  answered  the  Macpherson,'  the  queslion  wilh  Rob  would  not 
hv,  which  was  to  be  last,  but  which  was  lo  be  foremost.'  Incensed  atthiaaarc»Bro,MBCgregor 
drew  his  sword,  and  they  would  have  foaghl  upon  the  spot  if  their  friends  on  bolh  stdeti  had 
not  intrrfered.  But  the  moment  uf  attack  was  completely  lost.  Rob  did  not,  however,  ne- 
glect his  own  private  interest  on  the  occasion.  In  the  confusion  of  an  nndeciiled  field  of  battle, 
he  enriched  hrs  fullowers  by  plundering  the  baggage  and  the  dead  on  both  sides. 

The  fine  old  satirical  ballad  on  Ihe  battle  of  Sherriffmuir  docs  not  foi-get  to  stigmatise  our 
hero's  conduct  on  lliis  memorable  ocCMion: — 

'  Rob  Roy  he  stood  watch 
Oira  hill  for  to  catch 

The  booty,  for  aught  thul  " 


Knlwithstandini 


Till  nae  mair  was  I 


rt  of  neutrality  whieli  Rob  Roy  hnd  cniitinned 


of  itit  ptiniLlltes.  lie  wu  ineludcd  iu  lh«u 
.  th  wu  hut  pUce  of  retrvat,  na  burned  by 
Uhi»!R>I  l>ord  CndogBD,  vlieii,  ofwr  tlie  ciindusioD  of  the  inaurreutJaD,  lie  nurclied  LlirouRh 
the  IlighJftncb  to  diwrni  uid  puniali  tlie  offenJiiuc  ctnns.  Uut  upon  going  to  liiverary  nilh 
about  fort/  or  fifty  of  his  rollowera,  Rob  obtained  favuiir,  b;  an  apparent  turretider  of  their 
arms  to  Colonel  PiUricli  Campbell  of  b'iniiali,  who  furninhed  them  and  Iheir  leader  wilh  pro- 
tectioiu  under  hie  hand,  Deiaa  thus  In  ■  great  meuure  necnred  from  the  reseulmant  of  Go> 
TennnenI,  Itub  Ro]'  eatabliihed  bis  reaidence  at  Craig-RojMun,  near  Loch  Lomoud,  in  tho 
iniiUt  of  his  own  kiusmea.  and  lost  no  time  in  resuming  liis  private  ijuaml  with  the  Duke  of 
Montmae.  For  thin  (lurpose,  be  soon  gut  on  font  u  many  men,  and  well  armed  too,  as  he  bad 
yet  eommanded.  He  ueTer  stirred  wilbout  a  body-guard  of  tea  or  twelve  picked  foliowersi 
and  without  muah  effort  could  inerease  tliem  to  Bftj  or  sixty. 

Tbia  was  probably  one  of  Rob  Roy's  last  exploits  in  arms.  The  time  of  his  dealh  ia  not 
known  witli  certainty,  but  he  is  generally  sud  to  have  survived  173B,and  to  have  died  an  aged 
man.  When  be  found  himself  appruaching  bis  floal  change,  be  oiprcesed  some  conlritinn  for 
partii^nlar  pans  o(  bis  li/o.  His  wife  laughed  at  lliese  scruples  of  conscience,  aud  exhorted  him 
to  die  like  a  man,  as  he  had  lived.  In  reply,  be  rebuLed  ber  for  her  violent  pBBaionE,and  iha 
counsels  she  bad  given  him.  '  Yon  liave  put  strife,'  be  said, '  betwixt  uie  aud  the  best  men 
of  the  ciuntry,  and  now  you  would  place  enmity  between  me  aud  my  God.' 

There  is  a  iradltloa,  no  way  iDcnnsislent  wilh  the  fanner,  if  the  cbaraeter  uf  Rob  Roy  be 
justly  considered,  that,  while  on  his  deathbed,  he  learned  that  a  person,  with  whom  he  was  at 
enmily,  propoMd  to  visit  him  *  Kaise  me  from  my  bed,'  said  the  invalid;  '  throw  my  plaid 
around  me,  and  bring  me  my  claymore,  dirk,  and  pistols— it  shall  never  be  said  that  a  foeman 
■aw  lidb  Roy  Macgregor  defenceless  and  unarmed.'  His  foeniao,  cimjeclnred  to  be  one  of  thu 
Haclareus,  entered  and  paid  his  eumplimcnis,  in({Diring  xfler  the  health  of  his  formidnble 
neighbour.  Rob  Roy  maintained  a  eold,baughtyciTitity  during  their  short  conference,  and  so 
soon  as  be  bad  left  tlie  hauSe,'  Now,'  be  said,' all  is  over — lei  the  piper  play  ifo  lit  lai  l^idi,' 
(we  return  ui  more;)  and  he  is  said  to  have  expit«d  before  the  dirge  wsh  finished. 

This  eiiiEular  man  died  in  bed  in  his  own  house,  in  the  parish  of  Baliiuhidder.  He  waa 
buried  in  the  ciiurcbyard  of  the  same  iiarisli,  where  his  tombstone  is  only  distinguished  by  a 
rude  atlumpt  at  tlie  figure  of  a  broadsword." 

It  liaa  l>eon  mentioned  lliat  tbe  prasent  cbieftaia  of  the  Macgregors  was  Sir 
.Tohn  Atliol-BaniiatTne-Murraj'  MHCgregor.  Murray  was  the  name  takea  by 
bU  sires  wben  that  of  Alacj^regur  was  proscribed ;  anil,  as  bis  immediate  family 
did  not  openly  act  against  the  House  of  Uanover  in  the  EC«beUions  of  1715  and 
1745,  tbey  did  not  share  in  the  punishment  which  fell  on  other  clan  chie&. 
Many  of  tbe  tribe,  nevertheless,  were  implicated  so  far  in  the  doings  of  the 
Dougal  Ciar  Mlior  branch,  headed  by  Uob  Roy,  during  the  first  insiureclion. 
John  Murray  of  Lanric,  the  representative  of  the  line,  rose  t«  the  rank  of  a 
General  in  the  British  army,  and  was  honoured,  for  his  services,  with  a 
baronetcy  in  1795.  He  took  tbe  name  of  Macgregor,  by  royal  licenno,  in  1822. 
Uis  grandson,  bom  in  1810,  is  tbe  present  holder  of  the  title.  There  are  two 
others  of  the  Macgregor  house  on  the  roll  of  tlie  baronets  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  families  of  the  name  are  numerous,  though  many  more  of  ibcm  are 
still  bidden  under  that  strange  act  of  proscription  to  which  rheii-  fathers  were 
subjected — to  wit,  the  abolition  of  their  very  family  denomination.  That  singu- 
lar calamity  undoubt«dly  ori^nateil  bo  far  wiih  themselves,  but  tbey  generally 
lay  much  of  their  misconduol  and  misfortunes  to  the  door  of  the  Campbelln, 
and  not  without  some  reason.  In  some  respects  there  is  a  fearful  meaning  in 
the  Macgr«gor  Arms.  Their  misfortunes  seem  pai-lly  to  bo  alluded  to,  and 
also  their  terrible  thirst  for  revenge.  The  late  origin  of  much  of  our  modern 
heraldry  is  confirmed  by  these  Arms.  The  miyority  of  tbe  name  were  wont  ti> 
•  boar  tbem  as  they  are  here  giyen,  and  the  old  way  deserves  a  preference. 

ARMS  OF  CLAN  MACGREGOR. 

Argonl,  a  flr>tree  growing  out  of  a  mount  in  base  vert,  surmount 
■upporting  on  lU  puiul  an  imperial  crown,  uroper,  in  the  dexter  ehi 
Crest,     A  deiul'Highlauder  (aud  also  a  lioifs  bead  crawnvd). 
SurruHTSRs.     Ueitur,  a  unicorn,  and  Eiuiilcr,  a  tyned  deer. 
BiDOK.    Pinu. 
UoTio.    Arii  choiUt  (Gaelic) ;  E'en  do,  but  spore  aocht. 
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CLAN  MACKINNON. 

It  lias  been  mentioned  (in  the  history  of  the  Clan  Macquarrie)  that  the  Clan 
MACKINNON  had  been  usually  traced  or  assigned  to  the  stock  of  the  Macgre- 
gors^  The  similar  assertion  made  in  the  case  of  the  Macquarries  was  repre- 
sented as  doubtful,  and  the  reasons  explained.  There  are  stronger  grounds^ 
however,  for  believing  in  the  connection  of  the  Maekinnons  with  the  Macgre- 
gor  line,  or,  as  we  should  rather  soy,  for  holding  them  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Clan 
Alpine,  or  pure  and  native  Gael  of  Scotland.  They  were  certainly  an  island 
sept,  the  chief  branch  having  always  been  fixed  in  Skye  and  Scalpa;  and  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  there  seem  to  have  sprung  from  the  Irish  Celtic 
race,  as  has  been  already  stated;  but  the  Maekinnons  have  good  and  reasonable 
claims  to  another  descent,  namely,  from  Clan  Alpine*  That  they  were  actually 
Macgregors  may  be  doubted,  but  that  they  were  of  the  same  blood  is  at  least  a 
feasible  conclusion.  For  want  of  a  better  history  of  them,  the  reader  must  accept 
in  the  main  that  which  tradition  has  sanctioned  and  left  to  us« 

It  is  said,  then,  that  they  sprung  from,  and  were  named  after,  a  certain 
Fingon,  brother  of  the  chief  of  the  Clan  Alpine.  In  the  MS.  of  1450,  so 
often  alluded  to  already,  the  existence  of  Fingon  is  fixed  as  occurring  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  probably  occurred  much  later,  though  the 
point  ne^  not  here  be  cavilled  about.  The  sept  of  the  Macgregors  and  that 
of  the  Maekinnons,  far  removed  as  they  were  from  one  another  locally,  seem 
themselves  to  have  ever  admitted  a  common  origin;  and,  in  1671,  a  bond  of 
friendship  was  entered  into  betwixt  Mackinnon  of  Strathardil  and  the  chief  of 
the  Macgregors,  in  which  bond,  *^  for  the  special  love  and  amltie  between  these 
persons,  and  condescending  that  they  are  descended  lawfully ^ra  twa  breethren 
of  avid  descent,  wherefore  and  for  certain  onerous  causes  moving,  we  witt  ye 
we  to  be  bound  and  obleisit,  likeas  by  the  tenor  hereof  we  faithfully  bind  and 
obleise  us  and  our  successors,  our  kin,  friends,  and  followers,  faithfully  to  serve 
ane  anither  in  all  causes  with  our  men  and  servants,  against  aU  who  live  or 
die." 

This  document  forms  a  striking  proof  and  specimen  of  that  custom  of  stick- 
ing together,  "  shoulder  to  shoulder,**  on  which  the  Gael  of  old  prided  them- 
selves. So  far,  so  good;  the  trait  was  undoubtedly  an  honourable  and  useful 
one  in  past  times,  when  the  strong  hand  was  all  in  all  everywhere.  But  to  find 
such  a  bond  executed  at  the  close  of  tlie  seventeeth  century — a  bond  in  which 
two  chiefs  vow  to  serve  one  another  "  in  all  causes  against  all  who  live  or  die,** 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  justice  of  such  prospective  causes — ^indi- 
cates a  state  of  society  as  yet  lamentably  defective  in  point  of  civilisation. 
Practically,  however,  the  bond  was  not  a  very  formidable  one.  The  Macgre- 
gors and  the  Maekinnons  lived  in  relatively  distant  situations,  and  the  one  tribe 
could  scarcely  receive  effeetive  aid  from  the  other  under  any  circumstances, 
however  pressing.  Besides,  the  Maekinnons  were  so  long  and  so  decidedly 
under  the  control  of  the  far  more  powerful  clan  of  the  Macdonalds,  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  them  to  have  acted  independently  of  that  great 
house,  even  after  its  decline.  The  main  point  connected  with  the  bond  is, 
therefore,  that  it  proves  the  early  traditions  of  the  two  septs  to  have  been  in 
favour  of  the  theory  of  a  common  descent  from  Clan  Alpine.  We  have  already 
given  our  opinion  that  the  Maekinnons  are  in  reality,  unlike  most  of  the  trib^ 
of  the  Hebrides,  a  branch,  at  least,  of  the  native  Gael  of  Scotland.  The  change 
of  their  name  from  Macfingon  to  Mackinnon  is  no  hard  matter  in  the  walk  of 
Gaelic  nomenclature.  Time  found  it  easy  to  change  Oisin  into  Ossian,  and 
Fin  Mac  Coul  into  Fingal,  as  well  as  to  work  far  greater  miracles. 

Mr  Skene  gives  the  general  history  of  the  Maekinnons  very  briefly,  and  we 
take  the  liberty  to  extract  his  notice,  having  really  little  to  add  thereto : — 
'<  In  consequence  of  their  connection  with  the  Macdoualds,  the  Mackinnona 
have  no  history  independent  of  that  clan  ;  and  the  internal  state  of  these  tribes 
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during  the  government  of  the  Lords  of  the  lalca  is  so  obscure  that  little  cnn  Ije 
learned  regarding  them,  until  the  forfettun:  of  the  lust  of  the^e  lords.  Diii-iii>: 
their  dependence  upon  the  Macdonalds  there  is  but  one  event  of  any  iniporlancii 
in  which  we  find  the  Mackinnons  taking  a  share,  for  it  would  appear  that  on 
the  death  of  John  of  the  lales,  in  the  fourleenth  etntury,  Muckiunon,  wiiU 
what  object  it  ia  impoaaible  now  to  ascertain,  stirred  up  hie  second  son,  Juhii 
Mor,  to  rebel  against  his  eldest  brother,  apparently  with  a  view  to  the  chief- 
ship,  and  his  faction  was  Joined  by  the  Macleaca  and  the  Macleoda.  But 
Donald,  the  elder  brother,  was  supported  by  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  tribe, 
that  he  drove  John  Mor  and  his  party  out  of  the  Isles,  and  pursued  liiui  to 
Galloway,  and  from  thence  to  Ireland.  The  rebellion  being  thus  put  down, 
John  Mor  threw  himself  upon  his  brother's  mercy,  and  received  his  pai-dun, 
but  Mackinnon  was  taken  and  hanged,  as  having  been  the  instigator  of  the 
disturbance.  On  the  forfeiture  of  the  last  lord,  Mackimion  became  independent, 
but  bis  clan  was  so  small  that  he  never  attained  any  very  great  power  in  con- 
Bequence.  In  the  disturbances  in  the  Isles  which  continued  during  the  fol- 
lowing centnry,  the  name  of  Sir  Lauehlan  Mackinnon  occurs  very  frequently, 
and  he  appears,  notwithstanding  the  small  extent  of  his  possessions,  to  liave 
been  a  man  of  some  consideration  In  his  time.  From  this  period  they  i-cmainctl 
in  the  condition  of  the  minor  clans  in  the  Highlands,  and  with  them  took  a 
part  in  all  the  political  events  in  which  these  clans  were  engaged." 

There  is  but  one  point  in  the  above  statement  which  requires  a  word  of  ex- 
planation. The  Mackinnons,  as  Mr  Skene  justly  says,  were  always  a  minor 
clan,  and  dependent  on  the  Mocdonald  lords  up  to  the  period  of  their  foi'feiture. 
However,  they  were  not  so  very  insignificant,  after  all,  in  point  of  nunibers. 
When  Duncan  Forbes  drew  up  his  able  account  of  the  etana  for  the  use  of 
government  before  the  rebellion  of  1745,  he  thus  described  the  strength  of  the 
sept:  "  Mackirautm.  The 'Laird  of  Mackinnon  is  their  chief ;  he  holds  his  lands 
of  the  crown,  both  in  the  isles  of  Skye  and  Mull,  and  can  raise  iwo  hundreJ 

The  clan  must  have  been  of  considerable  strength,  which  could  yield  to  the 
chief  a  following  of  two  hundred  men,  able-bodied,  and  fit  for  service  in  the 
field.  Aa  to  the  fact,  no  authority  could  exceed  that  of  the  President  Forbca. 
The  ordinary  statement  in  the  works  on  the  landholders  of  Scotland  is,  that 
Lachlan  Mackinnon  was  the  undoubted  chief  of  his  clan  at  the  time  of  the  early 
Stewart  connections,  and  fought  in  person  for  Charles  II.  at  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, in  1651.  It  is  also  said  that  he  was  then  and  there  made  a  knight-ban- 
neret ;  but  it  is  not  very  probable  that  a  custom  which  had  become  then  almost 


oonnfcfiona  wifli  (lieir  neighbours  the  Mnpquftiriea,  and  to  this  fact  we  would 
rul'ar  thtir  seemingly  epruneous  belief  of  a  <,-ommon  descent. 


ARMS  OF  CLAN  MACKINNON. 

Vert,  n  bnar'a  hem),  cnBol,  ■rgenl,  biiUing  in  Ibe  maulli  >. deer's  Bhiuik-hone ;  or,  a 
Ijinj.liHd,  tile  oiira  siiliier-wise,  aablu.  [Btaides  iiili>plmg  the  iyniiiliiwl  nf  the  itJe*,  tho  M»C- 
kiniiouB  have  quarlertd  with  tlieir  arms  the  embattled  caatle  of  Mncleod,  tnd  dexter'liftiid  or 
the  Macdoniil'Ui,] 

\  boor's  lipkd.  gnawing  (Lo  ahuik-bone  of  a  de«r. 


IT  »  licad.  enawing  Q 
Lion  oridleopari 


CLAN  ANRIAS  OR  ROSS. 


Tlip  Clan  Anri,\9,  commonly  abbreviated  in  pronunciation  into  Clan  RtnBs, 
.  nppear  to  have  constituted  originally  one  of  thb  distiitct  faranohes  ol'  the  primi 
live  Gael  of  Scotland.  They  gave  iheir  name  to  a  lar^e  district  in  the  High- 
:  lands,  still  called  the  County  of  Boss.  True  it  is,  that  the  Hacdonalda,  Uttc- 
kenssics,  and  other  septs  to  whom  a  Cel to- Hibernian  origin  has  here  been  as- 
signed, mingled  in  the  course  of  time  with  the  native  population  largely,  und 
indeed  became- the  rulers  of  nearly  the  wIkJc  Ross  legion;  but  still  we  beUeve 
that  the  primary  inhabitanta  were  of  the  pure  Albionic  race,  and  that  their 
blood  runs  cIiieHy  in  the  veins  of  the  people  of  the  district  to  this  day.  Nor  Is 
the  family  nunc  of  Roas  yet  eitinct,  either  among  the  gentry  or  the  common- 
alty; though  the  preponderance  of  the  Macdonalds  and  Maekeuzies,  for  so  long 
-a  period,  must  have  led  to  tho  adoption  oftheae  two  sanies  by  large  sectionH  of 
the  earlier  occupants  of  Ross-shire. 

Rosa  is  mentioned,  in  Norse  Sagas  of  great  antiquity,  as  having  been  govern- 
ed by  its  own  distinct  lords  or  Maormors.  The  latter  word  (Mor-mhaor  pro- 
perly) signifies  a  governor,  or  rather  a  great  "  M«yer" — for  such  is  almottt  the 
meaning  of  Mhnor,  and  we  are  led  by  it  to  think  that  the  Norsemen  originated 
the  term.  At  the  same  time,  the  point  is  not  clean  since  the  Latin  woM 
Major  (greater)  lias  nearly  the  same  sense  as  the  Saxon  Mayor  and  the  Gaelic 
Mhaor.  At  all  events,  the  term  Maurmor  was  undoubtedly  significative  of  a 
"chief  ruler;"  and  one  of  t^iat  cla=a  and  designation  held  sway  in  Ross  during 
the  old  Norse  descents  npon  Scotland.  The  family  of  the  original  Roes  Maor- 
mors  are  believed.to  have  been  perpetuated  tunid  all  the  changes  in  old  days, 
and  to  have  kept  their  places,  though  the  matter  is  by  no  means  fully  determined. 
Mr  Skene  informs  us  that  the  most  ancient  authorities  give  to  the  chiefs  of 
Ross  the  Gaelic  patronymic  of  O'Beolan,  or  parties  sprung  from  Beolan;  and 
he  also  points  out  the  singular  coincidence,  that  one  of  the  most  venerable  of 
the  Norse  Sagas  notices  the  mairiage  of  a  northern  Scottish  chief,  named 
Beolan,  with  the  daughter  of  Gauge  Rolfe,  or  RoUo,  the  famous  Sea-King 
(«/iVi*  Pirate)  who  afterwards  settled  in  Normandy,  and  founded  the  race  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  from  whom  the  whole  succeeding  line  of  English 
sovereigns  has  mora  or  less  directly  sprung. 

Such  facts  as  these  show  us  how  extensively,  and  at  what  early  periods,  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  the  Norse  tribes  began  to  atfecl  the  native  Celts  of  Albion 
in  all  quarters.  The  impression  similarly  made  by  the  same  tribes  since,  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  would  almost  lead  us  to  believe  that  they  have  been 
actually  fated  to  occupy  in  the  end  the  entire  earth.  In  Britain,  for  example, 
they  drove  the  native  race  lo  the  hills,  where  alone  they  have  kept  their  places. 
In  the  north  of  Europe,  the  same  Norse  (Gothic  or  Teutonic)  tribes  pushed  the 
Indigenes  almost  into  the  Arctic  seas,  on  the  shores  of  which  but  a  petty  rem- 
nant (the  Laps)  yet  remain.     They  entered  France,  and,  had  not  the  slriking 
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and  superior  maritime  ailviinlAgcsof  the  British  islnntls  drawn  tlienial  fln  t^arly 
period  from  Normandy,  it  aeems  more  than  probable  ibat  thty  would  in  lime    J 
have  mastered  all  that  large  and  line  conntiy.     A  branch  went  to  Spain,  and  I 
there,  too,  did  the  northern  (or  Visigothie)  tribes  cfl'ect  a  lodgement,  and  in-    I 
deed  obtain  complete  sovereignty,  until,  almost  fortuitously  as  it  were,  a  strong  I 
incursion  of  the  Saracenic  race  gave  a  check  to  their  onward  progress,  which  I 
the  aboriginal  people  themselves  had  seemed  unable  to  acconipttsh.     In  the   I 
New  World,  again,  where  the  natives  were  much  less  civilised,  the  progress  of  I 
the  same  adventurous  tribes  has  proved  proportion  ably  rapid.     In  the  course   I 
of  a  couple  of  centuries,  tliey  have  seized  on,  and  colonised,  a  vast  portion    1 
of  North  America,  and  are  at  this  hour  moving  eonthwards  by  Toias  and 
Mexico,  rendering  it  probable  that  they  wilt  in  the  long  run  spread  their  power 
even  to  Cape  Horn.      In  Australia  the  same  people  are  steadily  fixing  them- 
selves.    In  Asia,  they  are  moving  at  this  very  moment  from  southern  and    | 
eastern  Hindostan  inwards;  and  where  they  may  pause  finally,  it  would  be    I 
hard  to  say.     In  Africa,  they  have  obtained  strong  locations,  and  the  climate    I 
alone  has  checked  their  enterprising  atlcmpU  to  gain  others.     They  are  busily    I 
colonising  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  even  now;  and  those  of  the  Indian  Ai'ctii-    I 
pelago  wiQ  soon  fall  under  their  control  beyond  all  question.  ] 

All  this  may  seem  so  far  out  of  place;  but  our  object  is  to  illustrate  the  dif- 
ferent chai'acters  of   the  two  races,  Celts  and  (to  use  the  common  term) 
Saxons.     Kach  of  tlie  races  appears  to  have  received  its  own  peculiar  gilU  of 
'  intellect  and  temperament;  and  the  blending  of  the  two  races  appears  to  have 
the  effect  of  producing  a  people  as  perfect  in  endowments  as  human  naturo 
will  permit.    The  greatness  of  the  English  nation  seems  to  be  mainly  owing  ti 
such  an  admixture — for  the  Celts  were  not  extirpated  in  England,  it  should  lie    i 
observed.     This  theory  may  be  illuati-ated  by  examples.     The  Dutch  are  uu-    ' 
mixed  specimens  of  the  radical  race  from  which  the  Saxons  sprung.    They  are 
industrial  to  excess,  as  all  men  know,  but  heavy  as  lead,  intellectually  and 
physically.     The  Welsh,  the  Irish,  and  the  Gael  of  Scotland  are  imaginalivo  I 
in  mind,  and  corporeally  active,  in  the  extreme;  but  they  have  so  little  of  tiia  j 
industrial  quality  about  tbciu,  that  their  social  condition  remains  much  the  same,    , 
at  this  day,  as  when  Taliessin  sung,  Brian  Boriomh  reigned,  and  Fiugal  led 
his  heroes  to  battle.     The  amalgamation  it  is  then,  seemingly,  of  tlic  two  races,    i 
that  is  calculated  to  make  a  great  people ;  and  we  tiust  that  its  propvss  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  will  ultimately  plant  there  an  active  and  improving 
population.     Emigration  must  aid  in  part,  it  is  true  ;    the  habits  of  the  Gael 
have  rendered  it  necessary;  but  on  lliis  point  an  opinion  baa  been  given  al 
length  already.     We  must  return  to  the  Clan  Koss. 

Whether  descended  or  not  from  the  old  Maonnors  of  Koss,  there  are  Earls 
of  Itoss  found  in  existence  in  the  middle  of  the  twelftli  century,  during  the  rdgn 
of  Malcolm  the  Maiden.     One  of  these  same  earls  goes  in  authentic  history  by 
the  title  of  Ferquhard  Macmsagnrt,  whicli  means  the  "son  of  llie  priest." 
This  is  a  case  similar  to  that  of  Macpherson  or  Mncparson,  the  name  arising 
probably  from  the  succession  of  a  Junior  branch,  derived  from  a  married  priest 
belonging  to  the  family.    This  said  Ferquhard  is  usually  reckoned  as  the  first 
undoubted  and  legal  Earl  of  Koss.     A  very  curious  old  document  exists,  re- 
garding the  line  of  the  Ross  house,  and  indeed  we  may  sec  lliree  documents, 
the  whole  being  (juoled  by  Buchanan  of  Auchmar  at  the  close  of  his  account 
of  the  ancient  Swrttish  families.     The  first  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  Mocdonald 
house,  written  by  "  Sir  Donald  Monro,  Heigh  Dean  of  the  Isles,"  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  other  papers  come  from  the  pen  of  one  or  more  High-.  . 
land  family  annalists.     Though  the  probable  descent  of  the  matn  body  of  the  J 
Clan  Ross  has  here  been  already  assumed  &a  Celtic,  one  of  the  old  genealogical'! 
papers  alluded  to  traces  (he  descent  of  their  chiefs,  at  least,  to  a  very  different  1 
source.     It  tells  as,  that  three  brothers,  "  called  Guin,  Leod,  and  Leandris,  com  j 
out  of  Denmark  to  the  north  pairls  of  Scotland,  to  follow  their  fortunes."  Guin,    I 
it  is  said,  founded  the  Clan  Gunn  on  the  Braes  of  Caithness;  Leod  conquered  '1 
the  Lewis,  and  founded,  wc  arc  told,  the  Macleod  line;  while  Leandris  obtained 
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I  a  large  portion  of  Ro3!',  fioil  "  of  ihe  saUl  Leandris  (says  the  story)  are  descendit 
thi;  iiaill  Clan-Leanilris,  now  euraamed  Ross."  The  sucoess  of  Jiick  the  Giant- 
killer  was  nothing  to  that  of  ihese  brothers,  if,  as  here  related,  they  mastered 
^reiit  ])art  of  the  isles  and  north  of  Scotland.  But,  though  the  dcsvent  of  the 
Maeleods  of  the  isles  from  the  Norse  sea-kinga  apiwared  to  us  a  probable  thing, 
wc  must  demur  to  the  tale  a^  regards  both  the  Clan  Ilo^s  and  the  Clan  tiunn. 
The  latter  will  be  noticed  duly,  and  their  orifjin  discussed.  The  Clan  Ross  ia 
the  Biibjcct  first  to  be  attended  to. 

Tliere  exists  some  confusion  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  £rat  Earls  of  Ross 
of  the  old  house.  Ferquhard,  "  son  of  the  priest,"  has  been  mentioned  ;  and 
alter  his  day  matters  are  more  clear.  From  him,  or  from  his  immediate  sue- 
cc's.-;Drs,  came  ttie  name  which  hu  ended,  very  singularly,  in  the  munosylhtble 
Ross,  The  chief  reason  for  doubting  the  Noree  origin  of  the  clan  is,  that 
"Leandris"  ia  an  obrioiis  corruption  of"  Gilleanriaa,"  or  " Gilleandris,"  the 
most  direct  meaning  of  which  is  "  the  servant  of  St  Andrew,"  or  in  short,  Saint 
Andrew's  Gillie.  This  bring  us  pretty  clearly  to  the  origin  of  Ferquhard,  sur- 
named  "the  priest's  son."  Whether  he  was  of  the  first  or  oldest  line  of  the 
Maormors  or  not,  it  seems  impossible  now  to  decide  with  certainty.  The  suc- 
cessor of  Fenjuhard  seems  to  have  ultimately  been  his  son  William;  but  cir* 
cumstances  placed  a  relative,  usually  styled  Paul  Mactyre,  at  the  head  of  the 
sept  (as  tutor  or  usurper)  for  a  time.  So  says  general  and  strong  tradition  i  but 
the  true  line  of  Ferquhard,  first  Earl  of  Ross,  was  continued  in  the  person  of 
his  son  William,  after  the  former  died  in  1251.  The  founder  of  the  Rose  earl- 
dom was  also  the  founder  of  the  well  knowfi  religious  house  of  Feme.  Ferqu- 
hard had  made  a  vow,  it  would  appear,  that  he  would  erect  an  abbey,  and  would 
devote  it  to  the  use  of  the  Hrst  persuasion  of  the  priesthood  that  fell  in  his  way. 
Aw'ordingly,  "meiting  with  two  wheit  channona  (monks  of  the  Augustine  rnle) 
having  cortan  of  St  Niuian's  relics,  he  brought  them  to  Ros,  and  founded  an 
abbey  of  that  order  at  Feme,  beside  Kiiitarne,  in  Strathcnrron,  wheirof  some 
part  remaynesyct  to  be  seen."  Such  was  the  mode  in  whieh  the  old  chiefs  and 
nobles,  when  pricked  by  conscience,  made  up  their  peace  with  Heaven. 

William,  second  Earl  of  Ross,  adhered  distinctly  to  the  Lowland  monarchy, 
and  became  in  conBe<]uence  involved  in  feuds  with  the  semi-outlawed  people 
and  Lords  of  the  Isles.  These  feuds  continued  long  to  rage  betwixt  the 
.  two  families,  and  seem  rather  to  have  been  encouraged  than  checked  by  the 
Sfottish  monarcha,  whose  best  policy  it  was,  indeed,  to  prevent  these  two 
powerful  houses  from  forming  an  amicable  union.  They  would  certainly  have 
been  strong  enough,  in  combination,  to  have  shaken  the  throne  at  that  period. 
As  matters  stood,  they  constituteil  most  serviceable  cheeks  upon  one  another. 
Things  remained  in  this  state  during  the  times  of  (a  second)  William,  of  Hugh, 
snd  of  (a  third)  William,  respectively  and  successively  Earls  of  Ross.  The 
care«r  of  eaeh  of  these  nobles  ia  historical  rather  than  genealogical  in  its  nature- 
It  may  only  be  observed  that  the  family  intermarried  with  the  Buchan  Cumyrs, 
anil  that  .John  Baliol  gave  liis  sister  in  marriage  to  the  third  Earl  of  Ross,  lis 
died  iu  I322i  and  his  son  and  successor  Hugh  fell  at  the  battle  of  Halidoo 
Hill,  A.o.  1333. 

The  fifth  Earl,  William,  left  no  sons,  at  his  decease  in  1369.  Euphame  (or 
Euphemia)  wedded  Walter  Leslie,  the  chief  at  the  time  of  that  eminent  family, 
said  to  have  come  originally  from  Hungary  in  the  days  of  Malcolm  Canniore. 
The  nnili'h  was  one  probably  made  up  by  the  sovereign,  in  order  to  fix  a  faith- 
ful wrvant  in  powerin  ihe  north.  According  to  the  usage  of  the  time,  Walter 
Leslie  became  Earl  of  Ross  in  right  of  his  lady;  and,  dying  in  1381,  he  left  a 
son  and  heir,  Alexander,  welded  to  a  daughter  of  ihe  Duke  of  Albany,  Regent 
of  Scotland.  But  the  earl  died  young  (a.d.  1402),  and  his  only  daughter, 
Euphemia,  chose  to  take  the  veil  in  her  early  days.  The  suceeseion  to  the 
Earldom  of  Ross  was  thus  opened  up  to  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  who  had 
wedded  Lady  Margaret  Leslie,  sister  of  the  last  Karl.  The  Duke  of  Albany 
threw  obstacles  in  the  way  for  a  length  of  time,  having  got  Euphemia,  the  "Nun 
of  Roas  "  as  she  was  called,  to  resign  her  claims  in  his  favour.     But  Albany  and 
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his  house  were  extinguished  by  Jamea  I.,  ami  the  Lonls  of  the  Isles  became  also 
Karls  of  liosa.  In  tht!  history  of  the  MELudonold^,  already  given,  it  will  be  fotiud 
that  Donald,  the  first  claimant  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  (reckoning  F(^rquh)tnl 
Ks  not  the  firdt,butaecond  earl)  named  himself  ninth  earl,  had  but  two  succeeaora, 
Alexander  and  John,  culled  the  tenth  and  eleventh  earb.  The  laet  of  thege 
suBtained  forfeiture  in  1475,  and  was  foi'ced  to  surrender.the  earldom  to  the 
crown  in  the  following  year.  Soondod  the  three  lines  who  held  the  Kohs  peerage.    , 

This  account  of  the  Clan  Roas  or  Anrias  includes  the  question  of  tlieir  origin,  j 
and  the  career  of  their  chielii.  In  theae  facts  lies  nearly  their  entire  history.  ] 
They  disappear  from  our  view  at  least  as  a  distinci  and  important  clan,  after  the 
forfeiture  of  John  of  tlie  Idles.  The  growth  of  the  Uiickenzie  power,  also, 
tended  greatly  to  extinguish  the  individuality  of  the  Rosa  sopt.  That  the  peopio 
thenuelvea  were  extinguished,  however,  is  not  to  be  for  a  moment  BU|it)eiMid. 
The  truth  is,  that,  up  to  a.  very  recent  date,  the  Highlanders  in  general  used  no 
fixed  patronymics.  For  the  most  part,  some  personal  [)eculianty  gave  to  each 
individual  his  common  name,  aa  is  well  exemplillod  in  Scott's  "  Wavcrley."  Evnn  J 
dhu  Uacombicb,  Galium  Bog,  and  Dugald  Mahon^,  were  all  Maoivora,  beyond 
question;  but  they  are  never  ao  atyled,  their  designations  being  drawn  either 
from  physical  peculiarities,  or  from  their  more  immediato  progenitors.  Colour 
of  skin,  as  dhu  and  rot/  (black  and  red),  formed  the  most  fertile  fund  of  nomen- 
clatnre.  It  is  obvious  from  the  imnicnso  number  of  Blacks  nnd  Itrowna,  and 
such  like  namea  in  the  Lotrlanda,  that  the  same  custom  had  prevailed  largely 
there  in  early  times.  It  ceased  entirely,  however,  when  the  apread  of  religion 
introduced  regular  baptismal  n^strationa  into  the  low  country — an  advantaga 
not  enjoyed  in  the  Highlands  for  many  centuries  afforwai'ds.< 

Therefore^  it  ia  not  to  be  concluded,  we  repent,  that  the  pro[>er  Clnn  Eosa 
perished,  because  their  name,  to  a  great  extent,  disappeared  ai\er  their  country 
liecame  the  poaseaaion  of  the  Mockenzies.  The  generality  had  never  at  anji 
timi  borne  the  name  of  Koas;  thegcntry  of  the  acpt  only  were  so  distinguished.' 
Thus,  the  common'  people,  who  must  naturally  have  intermingled  freely  w!  ' 
the  real  Mockeniies,  would  ere  long  retain  only  vague  trnditiona  of  their  oi 
descent;  and' when  the  daya  of  regular  regisCnition,  and  also  of  military  enlist- 
ment, required- and  introduced  the  use  of  stated  nnuies,  the  great  body  of  tlio 
~  "       ould,  without  doubt,  be  enrolled  under  ttie  name  of  Mackcnue, 

e  of  the  district.     In  all  likelihood,  therefore,  the  old  Bossca 
'  n  Iloss-shiro. 

■fhe  gentry  of  the  Koas  ehm  were  differently  situated  from- the  commonalty. 
If  they  possessed  not  regular  charters  to  verify  tlicir  der<cont,  th^y  maybe  sup- 
posed to  hawe  had  that  superior  dijgreeof  intelligence  which  would  enable  them 
to  preserve  it  fully  in  remembrance.  Of  all  the  old  esl-atcd  families  of  the' 
name,  now  or  recently  in  esisience,  that  of  Roas  of  lialnogowau  ia  tho  oiio 
whose  connec^n  with  the  first  Roas  earla  ia  must  clearly  traceable.  In  the 
ancient  "  Chronicle  of  the  Eurls  of  Ross,"  given  by  Buchanan  of  Auehmar,  tho 
descent  of  the  Balnagowan  house  ia  thua  aiated.  Hugh,  fourth  Karl  of  Ro3» 
(it  ia  said),  "mnryed.tlie  Ixinl  Graham's  doughler,  who  bore  to  him  William,, 
nfthe  Earle  of  Hos,  and  Hew,  who  waa'Arst  Laird  of  Belnagowne."  The  aoa 
and  heir  of  this  Hugh  is  also  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  Itobert  II.,  of  date 
1 375,  wherein  he  confirms, "  WillieUno-  de  Ross,  filio  et  hoeredi  quond  Hiigoni» 
du  Ross"  (to  Willianv  of  Ross,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Hugh  of  lioas)  a  clmrlee 
which  Earl  William  hod  before  grunted  to  the  said  Hugh,  his  brother,  of  th«' 
lands  of  Baloagowan.  The  succession  of  the  family  downwards,  from  this  enrly  , 
period,  to  the  eighteenth  century,  can  be  very  clearly  mode  out ;  but  the  direct  , 
line  came  then  lo  a  close,  in  the  person  of  David  Ross  of  Balnagowan,  Find- 
ing that  tlic  failure  of  mole  successors  enabled  hint  to  sell  his  estate,  he  dis- 
poned it  to  a  gentleman  of  his  own  name.  General  Ross,  of  the  family  of 
(Barons)  Ross  of  Uawkheiul  (or  tlolkbeod)  in  Renfrewshire.  Though  of  tho 
same  name,  the  new  posaes-sor  of  Balnagowan,  now  represented  by  Sir  Charles 
W.  A.  Ross,  Bart.,  could  claim  no  iMjnnet^tion  with  the  Gaelic  Ruesos,  lacing  of 
the  English  house  of  Roo*  or  De  Root-.     His  ancwior.  a  >\.rmaii  liai-on.  had 
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brjen  sent  to  Ssotlfttiil  as  envoy  from  King  John,  Bnd,  after  tlie  usuaI  policy  of 
tlic  Scottish  crown,  was  tempted  to  remittn  there  by  liberal  grants  of  land  and 
othm-  bvours.  The  last  I^ord  Boss  of  Hawkhead  died  in  1754,  and  his  pos- 
sessiona  went  to  his  si^iter,  Countess  of  Glasgow.  The  title  of  Lord  Ross  be- 
came extinct,  but  a  Nova  Suotia  buronetvy  of  1672  went  to  the  male  heir,  and 
hilt  representative  now  holds  tlie  main  part  of  the  Boas-shire  lands  that  now  Ho 
in-  the  name  of  Ross.  The  coincidence  here  is  so  singular,  that  one  can 
scarcely  help  thinking  that  (Jenerat  Ross,  in  purchasing  the  distant  Highland 
property  of  Balnagowan,  must  have  believed  in.  some  connection  betwixt  the 
families.     The  thing  is  almost  impossible. 

We  cannot  help  adding  yet  a  word  on  the  Batnagowan  family.  Mr  Skene 
laboors.  with  a  pertinacity  to  us  almost  incomprehensible,  to  destroy  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  house,  to  I'cprescnt  the  old  Earls  of  Ross.  He  attempts  to  make 
out,  firstly,  that  Pun!  Mactyre  (or  Mactire),  formerly  mentioned  as  heading  for 
a  time  the  Clan  Ross,  was  the  true  heir-male  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Ross,  the  last 
of  (he  tir»t  house ;  and  thet  the  Balnagowan  family,  therefore,  had  no  claims  at 
that  early  time.  He  quotes  "an  ancient  historian  of  Highland  families"  to 
prove  the  great  power  and  possession*  of  Paul  Mactyro,  the  pasaage,  as  citod, 
running  thus:  "  Paul  Mactyre  was  a  valiant  man,  and  caused  (Juithness  to 
pay  him  black-mail. '  It  is  reported  that  he  got  nyn  score  of  cowes  yearly  out 
of  Caithness  for  black-m^l  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  travel."' 

Now,  there  are  a  few  wordij  omitted  in  this  citation.  The  original  docnment, 
now  before  us,  begins  thus ;  "  Paull  Rt'Tyrc,  aforesaid,  grandekUd  to  Leandra" 
— that  is,  grandchild  to  U'illeanrias  the  founder  of  the  clan,  and  its  name-giver. 
If  he  was  the  grandson  of  the  fonndiir  of  the  sept,  Paul  Mactyre  could  certainly 
never  have  been  the  heir  of  the  fiHh  Earl  of  Ross,  unless  he  had  lived  to  a  most 
luuconBcionable  age.  It  would,  seem  us  if  Mr  Skene  here  erred  from  the  old 
cause — that  is,  from  his  not  unnatural  anxiety  to  enhance  the  value  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  MS.  of  1450,  which  was  his  own  discovery,  and  certainly  wai*  a 
document  of  great  interest.  That  MS.  speaks  of  Paul  Slactyre  as  heading  the 
clan  at  a  comj>arativcly  late  period.  We  greatly  prefer  the  view  of  the  case 
already  given  by  us,  which  is,  that  Paul  Mactyre  was  either  kinsman  or  yiuwt 
tutor  to  one  of  the  first  Ross  earls,  nr  successfully  usurped  their  place  for  a  time. 

Besides,  the  ancient  document  quoted  by  Mr  Skene  to  show  the  greatness  of 
Paiii  Mactyre,  meniioiis  also  the  marriage  of  "his  dought^r  and  heire"  to 
Walter,  laird  of  Belnagowne.  If  the  document  be  goodj  lor  one  thing,  it  must 
be  held'  good  also  for  others.  Such  a  marriage  seems  quite  natural,  supposing 
Mactyre  to  have  been  a  near  kinsmaw  of  the  Rosse.s. 

Perhaps  loo  much  has  l>een  already  said  on  this  subject  to  please  general 
readers;  but  one  of  our  main  objects  is  to  give  to  clansmen  all  the  rational  in- 
formation procurable  on  their  several  family  histories. 

A  second  objection  tw  the  Balnagowan  family's  pretensions  is,  that  a  second 
Hngb  lioss,  styled  of  "  Kinfauns,"  is  found  from  charters  to  have  existed  about 
the  same  period  as  Hugh  lioes  of  Balnagowan.  That  is  the  sum  of  the  evidence 
fi>r  assuming  he  might  have  been-  the  true  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ross  of  that  name, 
and  Balnagowan  quite-  utiother  person.  The  best  answer  lies  in  the  jiossession 
of  Balnagowan,  for  centuries  consecutively,  by  the  line  of  the  first  Hugh  Ross, 
and  certainly  the  testimony  is  almost  incontrovertible,  even  were  it  not  backed 
by  the  traditions  of  centuries.  Besides,  a  primary  charter  of  Kinfauns  by 
Robert  I.  to  Hugh  Ross  exists,  where  it  is  said  that  he  canie  from  Galloway. 
After  all,  tlie  objections  prove  utterly  fruitless — save  to  back  out  the  MS.  of 
1450 — since  it  is  admitted  that  Monro  Ross,  or  Ross  Monro  of  Pitcalnie,  is 
the  lineal  representative  of  the  old  line  of  the  Ross  chiefs,  and  he  claims  as  a 
branch  of  the  family  of  Rariches  or  Balnagowan.  Nisbet  mentions  the  lands  of 
Rariches  as  among  those  which  Hugh  Rosa  obtained  from  his  sire,  Hugh,  Earl 
of  Ross,  and  which  ho  inherited  in  addition  to  the  Balnagowan  htnds,  afterwards 
granted  to  him  by  his  bi-olher.  Earl  William.  The  reason  for  the  Balnagowan 
family  not  claiming  the  Ro^s  title  probably  was,  their  total  inability  to  resist 
DuiiilIJ  the  Islander's  claim  through  the  heiress  of  the  later  curls  of  the  Leslie 
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line.  In  17T8,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Boss  was  claimed  hj  Monro  Ro?s  of  Fit- 
calnb.  But  eveo  ooald  he  have  proved  his  descent  clearly,  the  earldom  had 
Iwen  long  forfeited  to  the  crown,  by  the  Maodonald  poeeessors,  and  had  been 
borne,  indeed,  by  various  members  of  the  royal  family  at  different  times.  Sons 
of  James  III.  and  IV.  bore  it  successively  among  others.  Queen  Mary  made 
it  one  of  the  titles  of  Damley;  and  it  was  even  given  to  Charles  I.  by  his  sire, 
while  his  elder  brother  Henry  was  in  life.  No  proof  was  likely  to  restore  the 
title  to  the  descendant  of  the  Bosses  under  these  circumstances. 

Nisbet  mentions  the  fiunilies'  of  Morinchie,  Knockbreck,  and  Kindies,  as 
cadets  of  Balnagowan.  The  first  of  these  is  represented  now  by  U.  St  Vincent 
Boss,  or  Rose,  of  Uorangie. 

Among  another  class- of  Rosses  or  Roses,  noticed  by  Nisbet  as  bearing  distinct 
urns,  the  principal  family  appears  to  be  that  of  Rose  of  Kilravock.  A  number 
of  landed  houses  traoe  their  origin  to  the  Ellrarock  family,  which  has  held  ila 
estates  sinoe  the  ti>ne  of  Alexander  III.  Various  other  branches  of  Rosses,  as 
those  of  Rossie  and  Gromar^,  and  many  taking  the  form  of  Rose,  have  long 
held  lands  in  the  north,  and  the  most  of  them,  it  may  be  supposed,  are  relics  of 
the  once  great  house  of  Ross,  Lords  of  Roes-shire. 

ARMS  OF  THE  ROSSES. 

[Fntrntbedeoajp  of  the  heads  of  llieoIdRo«h<nua,somui]rcenti)rie*ago,  their  true  arma 
csQ  be  but  indistlnctl;  given.] 

OnleK,  thne  Hods  mnpaDt.  [WliatiB<alledb;wnnesathars  the  oldest  east  of  this  bmily, 
staoda  thai :  Sable,  on  a  ettev.  argent,  a  lioa  nuopant,  or,  between  two  lorteauxes,] 

Casn.  A  fox'a  head. 

Mono.  Spa  atptn  Uaa  (Hope  lightesa  adter«t;>. 

Bami.  Judper.  Tin  wme  worki^  the  badge  is  sud  to  be  Vva  Vrti,  and  the  Rosea  ada|it 
WUd  RosMMirj.] 


■  CLAN  MACNAB. 

The  Clah  Mackab  has  most  frequently  been  represented  as  a  branch  of 
the  irreat  Macdonald  family;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  exists  any  evi- 
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dochart,  a  vale  through  which  the  Dochart  runs  into  Loch  Tay,  was  under  tiie 
charge  of  the  priest  in  question;  and,  if  such  was  the  case,  in  all  probability 
the  temporalities  of  this  religious  house  laid  the  basis  of  the  estates  of  his  de- 
sceadants.  It  was  in  and  around  Glendochart  that  they  were  ever  located.  In 
the  reign  of  David  I.  (aj>.  1124),  they  are  heard  of  under  their  permanent 
designation  of  Macnabs. 

A  manuscript  account  of  the  family,  which  now  lies  before  us,  relates  that 
the  clan  had  become  a  considerable  one  on  Loch  Tay  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
III.,  the  natives  of  the  region  having  doubtless  enrolled  themselves,  whether 
of  the  Macnab  blood  or  not,  under  the  banner  of  the  lords  of  the  district. 
During  the  Bruce  and  Baliol  contest  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander^ 
the  Macnabs  joined  the  party  of  Baliol  along  with  the  Lorn  Macdougals,  and 
fought  against  his  rival  at  Dalree,  as  Barbour  relates.  AVhen  Bruce  prevailed, 
they  suffered  like  his  other  opponents.  Their  lands  were  ravaged,  their  houses 
burned,  and  all  the  family  writs  destroyed.  Gilbert  of  Macnab,  however,  re- 
conciled himself  to  the  Bruoes  in  the  times  of  the  next  generation,  and  received 
charters  under  the  great  seal,  from  David  IL,  of  the  ^'  lands  of  Bovaine,  in  the 
barony  of  Glendochart,  county  of  Perth."     This  deed  bore  the  date  of  1336. 

Finlay  Macnab,  son  of  Gilbert,  has  usually  been  accounted  the  second  un* 
doubted  laird  of  the  line.  His  grandson,  Finlay,  lived  in  the  times  of  James 
III.  and  IV.,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  favour  as  a  loyal  subject,  since  char- 
ters were  passed  under  the  great  seal,  adding  Ardohyle,  Duinish,  ^d  other 
lands  to  the  estate  of  Bovain.  But  his  grandson,  the  sixth  Laird  of  Macnab, 
was  by  no  means  so  fortunate,  and  appears  to  have  begun  that  career  of  bonding 
and  mortgaging  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  house.  And  to  whom  did  he 
grant  such  obligations?  It  is  the  old  story — ^to  the  Campbells  of  Glenorchy, 
now  become  the  most  powerful  neighbours  of  the  Macnabs.  The  MS.  in  our 
hands  states,  that  Finlay  Macnab  of  Bovaine,  and  of  that  Ilk,  alienated  or 
mortgaged  a  great  part  of  his  lands  to  the  Baron  of  Glenorchy,  as  appears  by 
a  charter  to  "  Colin  Campbell  of  Glenorchy,  his  heirs  and  assignees  whatever, 
according  to  the  deed  granted  to  him  by  Finlay  Macnab  of  Bovain,  24th 
November,  1552,  of  all  and  sundry  the  lands  of  Bovain  and  Ardchyle,  &c.,  &c. ; 
conBrmed  by  a  charter  under  the  great  seal,  from  Queen  Mary,  dated  27th  of 
June,  1553."  As  only  certain  portions  of  the  preceding  documents  are  here 
quoted,  it  may  be  that  Macnab  reserved  to  himself  a  power  of  repayment  and 
recovery.  But  it  would  have  served  as  little  as  it  did  in  many  other  and  simi- 
lar cases  of  mortgages  to  the  Campbells. 

The  son  of  this  unlucky  laird,  also  named  Finlay  Macnab,  lived  in  the 
reign  of  James  VI. ;  and  in  his  time-a^ingular  incident  occured,  affecting  the 
question  of  his  genealogy.  Our  authority  states  briefly  that  he  "entered 
into  a  bond  of  friendship  and  manrent  with  his  cousin,  Lachlan  Mackinnon  of 
Strathwardel,  whereby  they  became  mutually  bound  to  stand  by  and  defend 
each  other.  Dated  12th  July,  1606."  Douglas  gives  this  deed  more  fully. 
According  to  him,  it  narrates  that,  "  happening  to  foregadder  togedder  with 
certain  of  the  said  Finlay's  friends  in  their  rooms,  in  the  Laird  of  Glenurchajr^s 
country,  and  the  said  Lauchlan  and  Finlay  having  come  of  one  house,  sxid  being  of 
one  surname  and  lineage,  notwithstanding  the  said  Lauchlan  and  Finlay  this 
long  time  bygone  oversaw  their  awn  duties  till  uders  in  respect  of  the  long  dis- 
tance and  betwixt  their  dwelling  places,  quhairfore  baith  the  saids  now  and  in 
all  time  coming  are  content  to  be  bound  and  obleisit,  with  consent  of  their  kyn 
and  friends,  to  do  all  sted,  pleasure,  assistance,  and  service  that  lies  in  them 
ilk  ane  to  uthers :  The  mid  Finlay  acknowledging  the  aaid  Lachlan  as  ane  kynd 
ehkff,  and  of  ane  house:  and  likelike  the  said  Lauchlan  to  acknowledge  the  said 
Finlay  Macnab,  his  friend,  as  his  special  kynsman  and  friend." 

It  was  before  admitted,  that  the  Mackinnons  really  appeared  to  be  of  the  true 
Alpine  stock,  of  which  the  Macgregors  form  the  typne,  as  it  were;  and  here  is 
a  circumstance  which  tends  to  assign  a  similar  origin  to  the  Macnabs.  The 
favourite  family  name  of  Finlay  may  also  be  traced  to  Fingonlay  as  its  root, 
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Macklnnon  being  propsriy  Macflngon.  But  on  the  origin  of  Gaelicnames  il.ia- 
imposaible  to  pronounce  with  cert&intj. 

John  Hacnab,  the  eighth  Laird,  made  a  reallj  distinguished  figure  in  the 
HontroM  wars,  though  by  no  means  to  the  improvement  of  hia  already  shattered 
estates.  He  fought  with  his  clan  at  Kilsyth,  and  was  subsequently  chosen  by 
Montrose  to  garrison  the  caatle  of  Kincardine  against  General  Leslie. 
Straitened  for  prOTisions,  and  resolved  not  to  surrender,  Macnab  made  an 
effort  tnpass  his  foes  by  night.  He  accordingly  issued  from  the  castle,  in  the 
dwkness,  with  his  three  hundred  men,  sword-  in  hand.  Like  a  brave  sea-cap- 
tain who  is  the  last  to  leave  his  sinking  ship,  Afacnab  gave  the  first  chance  of 
escape  to  his  followers,  and  all  got  safely  off,  save  himself  and  one  other  per- 
son. They  were  sent  to  Edinburgh  Caatle,  and  duly  condemned  to  death;  but 
the  chief  found  his  way  out  befora  the  fawl  day — only  to  perish,  however,  at 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  a. d.  1651.  During  his  careerof  loyally,  the  common- 
wealth forces  sacked'  and  burned  the  dwellings  of  his  clan,  destroyed  his  effetfb 
and  papers,  and  sequestrated  his  estate.  The  G-lenorchy  family,  on  the  plea  of 
having  suffered  by  the  Macnabs,  obtained  actual  possession  of  the  relics  of  the 
family  property. 

The  widow  of  Macnab,  in  her  own  name  and  that  of  her  son  Alexander,  re- 
presented her  grievances  so  fitrongly  to  General  Monk,  that  he  rebuked  his 
subordinates  severely.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Captain  Gasoojgne,  the  officer 
etatione^in  Macnab's  Castle  of  Finlarig,  the  general  tells  him  that  his  orders 
did  not  sanction  the  injuring  of  any  of  the  Macnabs  who  were  living  peaceably, 
or  the  molesting  of  Lady  Macnab  in  any  way.  Ue  ordered  her  to  be  permitted 
to  retain  all  that  she  possemed,  and  otherwise  gave  directions  for  her  kind 
treatment.    This  letter  of  Monk  is  extant. 

When  tiie  restoration  took  place,  of  course  Alexander,  now  Laird  of  Macnab, 
petitioned'  Charles  IL  for  redress,  and  succeeded  in  recovering  a  considerable 
share  of  that  part  of  the  estate  which  was  free  from  purely  legal  claims.  But 
the  family  were  surrounded  by  ovei^rown  neighbours,  and  the  successors  of 
Alexander  chanced  not  to  be  men  qualified  to  revive  the  fortunes  of  the  house. 
John,  grandson  of  Alexander,  succeeded  to  a  dilapidated  property,  and  his  final 
heir,  Francis,  tweltUi  Hacnab  of  that  Ilk,  did  not  improve  matters.  He  was 
the  last  laird  of  the  direct  male  line,  and  withal  one  of  the  moet  eccentric  men 
ef  his  timat     He  calls  for  a  full  notice  ere  we  close  the  story  of  the  Macnabs. 

Francis  Macnab  of  Macnab,  who  died  a  little  more  than  thirty  yean  agO; 
was  one  of  the  oddest  characters  of  his  day  in  various  respects.  More  anecdotes 


Hid  meotal  facultiee  wore  also  Tigtmous;  but  a  defeclive  eilucalion,  the  preju- 
dices incidental  to  his  positioa  in  society,  and  perhaps  some  uoustilutioual  put^U' 
liaritieg,  bad  given  him  a  atrong  caat  of  eccentricity',  insomuch  tiitit  nlintHit 
everjthing  he  said  or  did  was  iieculiar.  Though  possessing  little  book  lore,  he 
was  extensively  informed,  and,  though  a  humorist,  he  displaced  on  moiit  occa- 
sions nO'Small  degree  of  tact  and  shrewdness,  lie  had  all  the  warmth  ol'  hear), 
and  at  the  same  time  all  the  irritability'  and  wrathfuluesa,  of  the  Scottish  moun- 
taineer. It  was  the  custom  of  his  age  to  indulge  much  in  drinking,  nnd  Muc- 
nab  was  eminent  even  in  that  day  for  his  great  powers  as  a  bacchanalian.  Take 
Ikim  for  all  in  all,  he  was  such  a  man  as  can  scarcelj  ever  be  seen  aj^in,  for  he 
nnitetl  j^culiariliea  which,  are  now  for  the  most  {tart  obsolete — the  flaming  pritk* 
of  the  old  Highland  gentk>man,  the  loose  and  rough  habits  of  the  bon-vivant  of 
sixty  years  ago,  and  a  homely  mode  of  expresi^ion  now  never  heai'U  in  his  gruile 
of  society;  all  these  being  in  addition  to  many  whimsicalities  and.  humours 
quite  bis  own. 

It  will,  doubtless  surprise  an  English  reader  to  be  informed  that  any  untitl<-d 
man  in  these  islands  should  object  to  having  the  word  M'mler  protixcd  to  his 
name.  Yet  such  is  the  case  with  the  Highland  chiefs,  and  such  was  particu- 
larly the  case  with  Mucnab.  A  Highland  chief  is  styled  by  the  namti  of  his 
family  alone,  and  so  far  did  our  friend  the  laird  carry  this  point,  that,  hearing 
a  stranger  ask  for  him  one  day  at  his  door  as  3/r  Macnab,  he  ortlcred  him  not 
(o  be  admitted,  but  noxt  day,  when  the  gentleman,  having  in  tlie  meantime 
been,  tutored,  inquired  for  Macnas,  hu  was  not  only  shown  in,  but  met  witli 
a  most  cordial  receplioo.  He  would  remark,  "  There  are  mony  Mialter  Mac- 
nabs;  but  may  the  auld  black  laad  hae  me  if  there's  ony  but  ae  Macnab."  On 
this  subject,  a  clever  reporter  of  some  of  the  laird's  humours  has  given  us  some 
curious  illustrations.  "  It  was  quite  enough,"  we  are  inlbnned,  "  to  put  him 
in  a  frenzy,  to  dignify  with  the  title  of  chieftain  any  one,  however  high  in  title 
or  fortune,  who  he  thought  had  no  claim  to  that  super-imperial  rank.  The 
narrator  of  this  anecdote  had  a  narrow  escape  irom  the  overwhelming  indigna- 
lion  of  this  genuine  Gaelic  worthy.  It  occurred  after  dinner,  the  good  laird 
being  a  Uttle  mellow — for  as  to-  being  drunk,  oceans  of  liquor  would  have  failed 
to  produce  that  eftect,  at  least  to  the  length  of  prostration.  The  party  on  wboss 
account  the  chiersbile  was  so  powerfully  excited  was  indeed  blessed  with  an 
infinitely  more  lofty  and  sonorous  cognomen  than  himself.  If  it  did  not  indis- 
putably stamp  tlie  owner  as  an  ancient  tbudal  boron,  an  ignorant  Lowlander 
might  well  be  excused  for  thinking  so.  We  shall  suppose  it  to.be  Macloran  of 
Dronascandlich — a  name  trying  enough,  certes,  for  the  utterance  of  any  com- 
mon pair  of  jaws.  Thus  commenced  the  unlucky  qut-rist: — '  Macnnb,  are  you. 
acquainted  with  Macloran,.  who  has  lately  purchased  so  many  thousand  acres 

ui. shireP'     This  was  more  than  suffiicent  to  set  the  laird  o£f  in  furious  tilt 

«ii. bis  genealogical  steed.  'Ken  what' — tlie  paddock-stool  of  a  creature  they 
ca'  Dronascandlich,  wha  no  far  bygane  dawred  to  offer  siller,  sir,  for  an  auld 
nncient  estate,  sir;  an  estate  as  auld  as  the  flude,  sir — a  deal  aulder,  sir— filler, 
sir,  scrapit  thegither  by  the  meeserable  deevil  in  India,  sir;  not  in  an  oftishec 
or  gentleman- like  way,  sir. — ^but  making  cart-wheels  and  trains,  sir,  and  bar- 
rows,, and  the  like  o'  that  wretched  handywark.  Ken  him  sir?  I  ken  the  crea- 
ture wecl,  and  wha  he  comes  frac,  sir;  and  so  I  ken  that  dumb  tyke,  sir — a 
liettev  brute  by  half  than  a  score  o'  himl  And  wha  was  his  grandfather,  sir, 
but  a  puir  wabster  in  Glasgow?  That  was  the  origin  o'  Drouaecand licit,  sir, 
and  a  bonny  origin  for  a  Highland  chief — ugh?  "' 

Pride  being  a  leading  element  in  his  charaoier,  it  affected,  all  his  ideas.  Ho 
not  only  wag  proud  of  his  own  lineage  and  name,  but  of  whatever  he  was  con- 
Tiecled  with,  from  his  clan  or  his  county  neighbours  up  to  his  countrymen  at 
large.  When  the  local  militia  was  raised  in  1808,  he  held  rank  in  one  of  the 
cori«  raised  in  hia  county,  and,  soon  after,  being  in  Edinburgh,  he  thought 
jiroper  to  apply  to  the  storekeeper  in  the  castle  for  the  supply  of  arms' ret)  ui  red 
by  the  men.  Overlooking  the  Ibrmully  correct  name,  nhich  was  the  Fourth 
Perthshire  Local  Militia,  he  iiskcd  for  iht'  ai-ms  of  tlic  Itrendiilbane  Corjis,  to 
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which  the  storekeeper  answered  that  he  did  not  know  of  such  a  corps.  Hcre- 
upoD  Hacnab,  in  high  contempt,  hut  with  more  coolness  than  might  liare  been 
expected,  replied,  "  My  fine  little  storekeeper,  that  may  be ;  but  jou  may  be  as- 
sured we  do  not  think  a  bit  the  less  o'  oursella  for  ^oitr  not  knowing  us."  In 
proportion  as  he  thought  much  of  his  own  countrymen,  he  thought  lesa  of  some 
other  nations;  and  it  appears  that  he  had  in  particular  contracted  a  great  con- 
tempt for  the  Russians.  A  gentleman  having  on  one  occasion  spoken  approv- 
ingly of  Russian  heroism,  the  laird  bnrst  forth  into  a  frenij.  "  Haud  you  there, 
air — baud  you  there,  sir;  ye  have  said  a  great  deal  mair  than  ye  can  mak 
amends  for,  were  ye  to  live  as  lang  as  auld  Uethnselah.  It's  doonright  blas- 
phemy! What,  sir,  wad  ye  ever,  in  ae  breath  o'  your  unhallowed  jaws,  even 
our  glorious  lads  o'  the  hill  and  the  heather,  whilk  are  a  marrel  to  the  haill 
warld,  to  the  oily  bastes  o*  Russians?  A  wheen  cannibals,  meeserable  wret«hefl, 
wha,  till  they  cam  west,  had  naething  to  cram  their  craving  gude-fbr-nothing 
kytes  wi'  but  stinking,  stranded  whales,  or  an  orra  seaigh,  whilk  was  a  perfect 
godsend  to  them.  Bonny  vivra,  ughl  I  mind  wecl  the  time,  about  twenty 
year  bygane,  a  cheeld  ca'd  Admiral  Siniavin,  or  some  other  sic  name,  cam  into 
the  Firth  wi'  a  squadron  o'  these  monsters  amang  men.  Dootless  it  was  a 
veesitation  for  our  sins.  Whatever  they  laid  hand  on,  was  momently  turned 
into  ulye.  I  was  ae  day  taking  a  dander  atang  Leith  shore,  when  I  saw  ane  of 
tiie  toathaome  brutes  gang  into  a  kanler's  shop,  and  buy  a  bawbee  bap,  and  spy- 
ing a  barrel  o'  ulye,  in  he  dreepe  the  bap,  and  sookit  it  as  ye  wad  do  a  jcrgoncl 
peer.  8une  after,  a'  the  lamps  in  Leith  Walk  and  ither  places  gade  out,  withoot 
ony  veeeible  reas«Mi.  A'  the  folk  were  bumbazed  about  it,  ajid  auld  wives 
titocht  that  Sathan  was  playing  cantrips  with  the  lichts.  Some  were  knockit 
doon,  and  ithers  got  off  wi'  their  pockets  turned  inside  oot.  And  what  was  tlie 
cause  o'  a'  this  hobbleshow,  think  yeP  Whatl  hut  the  oily  bastes  o'  Russiana. 
They  were  catched  speeling  up  the  lamp-posts  and  taking  oot  the  cruizes  and 
drinking  the  ulye,  wick  and  a .  What  think  ye  noo  o'  your  Russians,  sir? — 
are  they  o'  ony  use  on  God's  earth,  think  ye,  but  to  burn  like  tar-barrels  in  a 
general  illumination?" 

Reared  in  a  little  district  where  his  word  was  law,  and  where  hafaits  of  violence 
and  private  warfare  were  scarcely  yet  extinct,  Macnab  was  not  disposed  to  be 
very  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  his  powers,  whether  personal  or  otherwise.  The 
knowledge  of  his  immense  strength,  and  his  recklessness  in  using  it,  in  general 
kept  him  free  of  provocation;  but  on  one  occasion  a  thoughtless  person,  who 
was  but  slightly  acquainted  with  him,  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  his  wrath  in 
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I  gBTe  them  any  better  name  ihnn  vermin.  One  day.  earlj  in  the  last  war,  he 
woa  marchiDg  to  Stirling  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  fiinciblcB,  of  which  he  wus 
conimaader.  "The  pencil  might,"  Bajs  an  anecdotiat,  "but  tho  pen  never  can, 
adequately  portray  the  grand,  picturesque,  and  magnifique  appcaranee  of  the 
glorious  Celtic  chief.  Goliah  of  Gath,  Alexander,  Cfesar,  all  heroes,  ancient 
and  modern,  naj,  what  tnuat  be  an  august  spectacle,  the  grand  Mo^iil  en* 
throned  ou  the  back  of  his  elephant — all  dwindle  into  insignilieanee  before  the 
great  Macnab.  He  bestrode  a  mighty  steed  of  raven  blackneEt*,  whose  flowing 
uinue,  and  long  and  bushy  tail,  had  never  suffered  under  the  dilupidaliiig  ope- 
ration  of  the  ruthless  shears.  His  ample  jacket  was  oompused  of  tartan,  adorned 
with  massy  silver  buttons.  Adown  hia  breast  depended  gracefully  the  belted 
plaid.  On  his  heail  was  the  Uigttland  bonnet,  surmounted  by  waving  lofly 
plumes,  which  added  fearfully  to  hia  gigantic  height.  His  puissant  limbs  were 
encased  in  no  consti'aining  habiliment ;  no,  gentle  reader,  tlie  ancient  philubeg 
formed  his  sole  nether  covering.  His  warlike  hand  sustained  an  enormous 
claymore,  flashing  lightning  to  the  eun'a  rays,  and  clearly  indicating  its  owner's 
ardour  for  immediate  conflict." 

In  those  Says  the  Highlanders  were  notorious  for  incurable  smuggling  pro- 
pensities ;  and  an  excursion  to  the  Lowlands,  whatever  might  be  its  cause  or 
import,  was  an  opportunity  by  no  means  to  be  neglected.  The  Breadalbana 
men  bad  accordingly  contrived  to  stow  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  genuine 
"  peat  reek  "  (whisky)  into  the  baggage  carta.  All  went  well  with  the  party  for 
some  time.  On  parsing  Alloa,  however,  the  excisemen  tliere  having  got  a  hint  as 
to  what  the  carts  contained,  hurried  out  by  a  shorter  path  to  intercept  them.  In 
tho  meantime,  Alacnab,  accompanied  by  a  gillie,  in  the  true  feudal  style,  was 
proceeding  slowly  at  the  head  of  his  men,  not  far  in  the  rear  of  the  baggage. 
Soon  after  leaving  Alloa,  one  of  the  party  in  cliarge  of  the  carta  came  running 
buck  and  informed  their  chief  that  they  had  all  been  seized  by  a  posse  of  es> 
cisemen.  This  intelligence  at  ouce  roused  the  blood  of  Macnab.  "Did  the 
lousy  Tillians  dare  to  obstruct  the  march  of  the  Breadalbane  Highlanders ! "  be 
exclaimed,  inspired  with  tlie  wrath  of  a  thousand  heroes  i  and  away  he  rushed 
to  the  scene  of  contention.  There,  sure  enough,  he  found  a  party  of  excisemen 
iti  possession  of  the  carts.  "  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?  "  demanded  the  angry 
vhieltain.  "  Gentlemen  of  the  excise,"  was  the  answer.  "  Robbers  1  thieves  1 
you  mean  ;  how  dare  you  lay  hands  on  his  Mtyesty's  stores  ?  If  you  be  gangers, 
show  me  your  commissions."  Unfortunately  for  the  excisemen,  they  had  not 
deemed  it  necessary  in  their  haste  to  bring  such  documents  with  them.  In 
vain  they  asserted  their  authority,  and  declared  they  were  well  known  in  the 
neighbourhood.  "  Ay,  just  what  I  took  ye  for  [  a  parcel  of  higliway  robbers 
and  scoundrels.  Come,  my  good  fellows,"  (addressing  the  soldiers  in  charge 
of  the  ba^age,  and  extending  his  voice  with  the  lungs  of  a  stentor,)  "prime  I 
— load  t — "  The  excisemen  did  not  wait  the  completion  of  the  sentence ;  away 
they  tied  at  top  speed  towards  Alloa,  no  doubt  glad  they  had  not  caused  tlie 
waste  of  hia  M^esty's  ammunition.  "  Now,  my  huls,"  said  Macnab,  "  proceed 
- — your  whisky's  safe." 

Like  many  other  proprietors  of  lai^  but  unproductive  estates,  the  Laird  of 
Macnab  was  often  undtir  the  necessity  of  compromising  his  dignity  by  granting 
hills  for  his  various  purchases.  These  bills  for  many  years  were  always  dis- 
counted at  the  I'erth  bank,  andwhen  due,  he  no  more  dreamed  of  putting  him- 
self in  the  slightest  degree  out  of  the  way  by  honouring  his  scrape  of  Jtaper, 
couformably  to  the  established  rules  of  trade,  than  of  paying  the  national  debt. 
In  fact,  it  would  have  been  a  dangerous  experiment  to  have  hinted  to  him  the 
])ropriely  of  what  he  considered  a  most  degrading  and  unchicltain'like  practice. 
The  ilirectm'G  of  the  bank,  knowing  their  money  to  be  sure,  humoured  him,  as 
being  a  character  of  no  ordinary  description.  Uis  oceeplanccs  were  therelbre 
never  (8traj)ge  to  say)  noted  or  protested  i  indeed,  such  an  impertinent  pi-o- 
cedure  on  their  part  might  have  brought  down  like  a  torrant  the  furious  chief 
and  a  score  or  two  of  bis  ^lUea,  to  sack  great  Perth. 
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Unluckily  for  htm,  one  of  "  thae  bita  o'  paper"  founfl  ita  way  to  the  Stirling 
bank,  an  eaiablishmem  with  which  the  laird  had  no  connection.  Agri.-c-ably  lo 
liis  auld  use  and  teoni,  lie  gave  himself  no  (rouble  about  the  matter.  It  vjita  in 
due  course  noted  and  protected,  of  which  due  inlimation  wa«  sent  lo  hini.  The 
laird  treated  these  various  notices  with  the  most  sovereign  contempt.  lie  was, 
however,  eflectually.  roused,  by  the  alarming  information  that  a  writ  of  homing 
and  caption  had  been  taken  out  against  him,  anil  that,  in  consequence,  a  clurk 
belonging  to  the  bank,  accompanied  by  two  messengers,  would  proceed  on  the 
Jbllowing  Friday  lo  Achlyne  House,  for  the  special  purpose  of  taking  liini  into 
custody.  Even  this  dire  communication  the  laird  received  with  unruffled  coin- 
,po3iire. 

On  thftt  "  portentous  morn  "  which  threatened  him  with  "  dnrance  vile,"  he 
took  aside  an  old  woman  who  had  been  .long  attached  lo  the  family,  and  who 
was  highly  regarded  by  her  master  fur  her  shrewdness  as  weU  as  fidelity. 
'"  Shanet,"  said  he,  "  there  are  tliree  land-loupers,  a  clerk,  and  two  limbs  o'  Suiun 
in  the  shape  o'  messengers,  coming  ower  the  hills  the  day  frae  Stirling,  to  luk' 
me  awa  bodily,  and  to  clap  me  within  the  compass  o'  four  stane  wa's;  and  for 
what,  think  ye? — a  peetiful  scart  o'  a  guse's feather.  Deil  cripple  their  soople 
ghanksl  It  would  ill  become  me  to  hEie  ony  hobbleehow  wi'  sictike  vermin ;  so 
I'll  awa  up  to  ma  lord's  (Karl  of  Itreadalbane's)  at  Taymouth,  and  leave  you, 
my  bonny  woman,  to  gie  them  l/ieir  tail  through  the  reek."  Having  thus  primed 
tJie  old  lady,  he  departed. 

The  transaction  now  recorded  having  occurred  upwards  of  half  a  ceniuiy 
ago,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the  line  of  (ravelling  between  Stirling  and 
Achlyne  was  of  a  most  rugged  and  toilsome- description,  and  only  passable  by 
pedestrians.  The  clerk  and  his  legal  myrmidons,  therefore,  did  not  reach  the 
place  where  they  expected  their  prey  tiU  it  was  nearly  dusk.  The  ancient  car- 
line  had  been  long  on  the  outlook,  and  going  to  meet  them,  she  invited  tlicm 
into  the  house  in  the  most  coufAy  and  kindly  manner.  "  O,  sirs,"  quoth  she, 
"ye  maun  bo  sair  forfoughen  wi'  your  langsome  travel.  Our  Ilieland  hills  are 
no  for  them  that  hac  breeks  on,  I  reckon.  Sit  doon,  sit  doon,,and  pit  some 
meat  in  your  wamea,  for  atweel  they  maun  be  giriiin'  and  wamling  like  knots 
o'  eildera.  The  laird's  awa  to  see  a  frecnd,  and  will  be  hack  momently.  What 
gars  ye  glower  at  that  dnftlike  gat£,  sirs  P  There  is  what  ye'rc  wantin'  in  that 
mnekle  kist,  in  bonnie  yellow  goud,  fairly  counted  by  his  honour  this  blessed 
niornin'.  Wh&  wad  liae  thochl  ye  wud  hue  been  sae  langsome  in  coming  up 
here — chields  like  you,  that  are  weei  kent  to  be  greedy  gleils  after  the  siller. 
But  bide  ye  till  the  laird  comes  in,  and  ye  will  get  what  yewunt."     60  saying. 
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and  presented  a  visage  in  which  were  expressed  all  the  united  horrors  of  coun- 
tenance attributed  to  the  iofemal  furies.  *'  What  the  foul  fiend  gars  ye  mak  sic 
a  din  for  ?  "  shouted  the  fearful  beldam.  Quaking  in  every  limb,  the  onlj  words 
their  lips  could  give  utterance  to  were,  "  What's — what's  that  on  the  tree?" 
"  What's  that  on  the  tree  I  **  cried  the  carline,  in  a  dismally  hollow  and  elritch 
tone  of  voice ;  "  it's  the  bit  clerk  body  frae  the  bank  o'  Stirling,  that  cam  here 
last  night  to  deave  the  laird  for  siller — we've  taen  and  hangit  him,  puir  elf^ 
The  effect  of  this  appalling  disclosure  was  electrifying.  Fear  added  wings  to 
their  speed,  and  the  terrified  brace  of  messengers  never  looked  behind  them  for 
the  first  ten  miles  on  their  road  to  Stirling. 

Now,  what  almost  frightened  into  convulsions  two  such  exquisitely  sensitive 
personages  as  messengers  are  in  general,  was  a  bundle  of  straiy^  .artificially 
stuffed  by  Janet  into. some  ancient  garments  of  the  laird's,  which  she  had  sus* 
])ended  from  the  tree  in  the  manner  described.  The  innocent  clerk,  during  all 
this  stramash,  was  quietly  reposing  in  his  bed;  and  if  he  dreamed  at  all  of  sus- 
pensions, it  was  that  of  the  writ  of  homing  and  caption*  When  he  got  up,  he 
was  surprised  at  the  non-appearance  of  his  companions,  nor  could  he  ^extract 
the  smallest  information  on  the  subject  from  trusty  Janet.  Being  therefore  de- 
prived of  his  legal  tools,  no  other  resource  was  left  for  him  but  to  **  plod  home- 
wards back  his  weary  way." 

To  conclude:  so  tremendous  an  account  did  the  messengers  give  of  their  ex- 
pedition, that  no  temptation  could  have  induced  twenty  of  them  to  venture  on 
a  similar  errand,  unless  backed  by  a  regiment  of  a  thousand  strong. 

Many  anecdotes  could  be  added  to  these,  to  illustrate  the  character  of  this 
extraoixiinary:man;  but  our  limits  forbid.  The  Jjaird  of  Macnab,  with  all  his 
oddities,  ceased  to  exist  on  the  25th  of  May,  1816,  when  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  eighty- two. 

The  chief  .cadets  of  the  Jiacnab  line,  mentioned  in. old  wo^ks,  are  the  Mac- 
nabs  of  Achame,  Newton,  Cowel,  and  Inchewan.  A  branch  also  settled  in 
Jamaica;  and  one  of  some  consequence  exists  in  Canada,  to  which  appertains 
the  present  Sir  Allan  Macnab,  knighted  for  his  active  loyalty  during  the  last 
popular  disturbances  in  Upper  Canada.  This  branch  has  claims,  we  believe, 
to  i*cpresent  the  family. 

ARMS  OF  CLAN  MACNAB. 

'  The  true  and  ancient  Arms  of  Macnab  it  is  now  difficult  to  give  accurately.    Ihey  seem 
(in  unscientific  terms)  to  have  bome-~ 

Gules,  a  chevron,  including  three  crescent  moons,  or,  and  a  small  boat,  with  oar?,  inferiorly. 
'  Crbst.  a  man's  head,  bared. 

Motto.  Timor  wnnis  abetUy  (  &e  All  fear  absent.) 
iBaoob.  Common  heath. 


CLAN  SUTHERLAND. 

The  Clan  Suthsrlakd,  as  (l*y^°g  2A\^e  Gaelic  terms  for  the  sake  of  per- 
spicuity) we  shall  term  them,  derive  that  appellation  from  the  Norse  language. 
The  wild  sea-kings,  who  long  ago  visited  the  Orcades,  styled  the  region 
Sudrland  CSouthem-land  or  Sutherland)  from  its  position  relatively  to  Caith- 
ness, these  being  the  two  districts  with  which  the  adventurers  in  question  be- 
came naturally  best  acquainted,  after  settling  in  Ultima  Thule.  But  as  before 
remarked,  perhaps  more  than  once,  the  Norse  rovers,  though  they  conquered 
and  ruled  various  countries  for  successive  centuries,  took  permanent  occupation 
only  of  a  few;  and,  long  as  they  held  rule  in  the  isles  and  on  the  coasts  of  the 
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norlh  of  Scotland,  tbey  certainly  did  not  obliterate  the  natire  Gaelic  popala- 
tiOD.  On  the  contrary,  though  their  Buperior  knowledge  of  srmB,  and  iheir 
naval  skill,  enabled  them  to  obtain  the  mastery  over  the  Indigenes,  they  would 
from  policy  leave  the  husbandmeo  and  herdsmen  of  the  country  to  pursue  their 
■Tocations  in  comparative  peace,  seeing  that  their  own  snotenance  depended 
thereon  largely.  As  respected  the  occupations  of  these  Children  of  the  Seaa 
themselves,  they  lishcd — very  characteristically — but  they  did  little  else,  fight- 
ing and  plundering  always  excepted.  And  here  we  cannot  help  remarking, 
that  the  Celts  snd  Saxons,  in  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  records, 
were  strongly  distinguished  by  their  several  tendencies  and  likings,  the  one 
race  for  land  pursuits,  and  the  other  for  naval  enterprises.  The  songs  of  Oaaian 
speak  almost  solely  of  the  Gael,  as  hunters'— 

"  Startling  tbe  morn  upon  (he  golden  hilb." 

The  Skalde  of  the  Norsemen,  on  the  other  hand,  aiog  of  little  else  save  "  the 
bounding  of  their  ocean-steeds"  (ships)  over  the  stormy  waves.  The  difference 
!a  singular  and  striking.  It  can  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  the  accidents  of  local 
position,  since  the  Gael  of  the  Scottish  north  were  as  welt  situated  for  the  in* 
dulgence  of  maritime  propensities,  as  even  the  Danes  and  Norwegians.  There 
must  have  been  a  material  and  primary  distinction  betwixt  the  natural  benta 
of  the  two  races.  Hath  it  not  lasted,  indeed,  up  to  this  day?  The  Saxon  even 
now  roams  the  seas  of  tbe  globe  i  the  Gael  woold  yet  fun  sit  stiU  on  Us  own  be- 
loved mountains. 

Though  the  name  of  Southerland  or  Sutherland  proves  tbe  Nonemea  to  have 
been  located  there,  for  a  lesser  or  shorter  period,  it  follows  not,  as  alreadTob* 
served,  that  they  ever  pushed  out  any  great  part  of  tbe  native  popolation.  They 
left  traces  of  their  occupancy  mainly  on  ibe  coasts,  and  chiefly  the  eastern 
coasts  of  the  district.  But,  even  when  they  did  hold  complete  role  over  the 
whole,  it  was  not  their  policy,  we  repeat,  to  extirpate  the  native  bnshMidmen 
and  herdsmen  of  the  Gaelic  race.  Though  holding  this  opinion  must  distinctly, 
and  believing  it  to  be  a  point  of  little  consequence,  besides,  whether  tbe  Gaelic 
population,  which  indubitably  continued  in  the  permanent  occupation  of  Suthep. 
land  after  the  Norwegian  days,  belonged  to  one  or  another  section  of  the  abori- 
gines, we  still  deem  it  worth  while  to  give  the  views  of  Mr  Skene  on  the  enb- 
Ject.  He  thinks  dificrently  from  us,  it  will  be  seen,  holding  the  Norwctgians 
to  have  driven  out  or  destroyed  tbe  primary  Gael,  and  conceiTii^  these  to  have 
been  replaced  from  Moray. 
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In  justice  to  the  author  quoted,  his  remarks  have  here  been  fully  given  ;•  but 
it  seems  to  us  enough  in  the  case  to  assume,  or  admit,  that  the  Gael  ultimately 
regained  the  superiority  in  Sutherland,  without  giving  credence  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  primary  population  was  either  wholly  driven  out  or  destroyed 
at  any  period.  Though  these  daring  Norsemen  became  permanent  and  real 
settlers  in  fertile  England,  they  never  held  the  main  parts  of  the  rugged  coasts 
and  isles  of  the  north  of  Scotland  by  any  other  tenure  than  that  of  Qie  sword 
and  the  strong  hand.  The  soil  and  its  condition  were  not  such  as  to  tempt 
them  to  sit  down  fixedly  in  the  country  of  the  Gael  as  husbandmen  and  culti- 
vators, which  was  the  practical  issue  of  their  invasions — Saxon,  Danish,  and 
Norwegian — of  the  south  of  Britain.  There  they  took  up  the  reaping-hook, 
and  put  their  hands  to  the  plough.  When  the  Lowland  power  grew  strong  in 
Scotland,  moreover,  they  moved  off  from  the  north  even,  leaving  traces  (no 
doubt)  of  their  sway,  but  without  having  materially  altered  the  character  of 
the  native  Gaelic  population.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  do  not  accord  with  Mr 
Skene  in  believing  the  original  Gael  of  Sutherland  to  have  been  at  any  one 
period  wholly  extinguished.  The  Gael  from  other  neighbouring  districts  might 
indeed  pour  in  as  the  Norse  power  declined,  and  aid  in  maintaining  the  strength 
and  recruiting  the  numbers  of  the  ancient  occupants  of  the  region.  Nothing 
is  more  likely;  and  so  far  our  opinions  concur,  accordingly,  with  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  preceding  quotation. 

The  chiefs  of  the  name,  then,  and  district  of  Sutherland  drew  their  descent) 
in  all  likelihood,  from  the  old  Gaelic  stock,  whether  through  Freskine  of  Moray 
or  otherwise.  One  strong  reason  for  this  conclusion  is,  that  they  adopted  and 
maintained,  as  a  family  appellation,  the  title  given  by  the  Norsemen  to  the 
region  over  which  they  ruled.  This  was  seldom  the  practice  of  the  southern 
incomers,  whether  from  England  or  the  Lowlands.  On  the  contrary,  they  not 
only  adhered  pertinaciously  in  general  to  their  own  family  name,  but  imposed 
it  on  the  northern  tribes  who  fell  under  their  sway;  and  of  this  fact  the  neigh- 
bouring county  of  Caithness  gives  ample  proof,  the  Norman  Barons  of  Saint- 
Clair  having  turned  honest  Celts  innumerable,  on  their  acquired  domains,  into 
Sinclairs.  The  Erasers,  the  Gordons,  and  many  other  families,  did  the  same 
thing.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Sutherland  chiefs  were  of  Gaelic 
blood,  since,  as  observed  in  the  notice  of  Clan  Chattan,  the  old  story  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  north  of  Scotland  by  a  German  tribe  called  the  Catti  has  little 
appearance  of  truth.  The  conjecture  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  is  the  prefer- 
able one.  He  says  that  the  name  of  Cattu  was  formerly  given  to  Sutherland 
and  Caithness  (Cattu-ness)  conjoinedly,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
wild  cats  there  at  one  time  to  be  found.  The  word  "  cat"  affords  us  no  help 
here,  since  it  occurs  both  in  the  Gaelic  and  Teutonic  languages,  and  with  the  same 
meaning.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Sutherland  house  has  long  carried  a  Black 
Cat  in  its  coat  of  arms;  and  the  chief  for  the  time  has  always  borne  the  ho- 
noured title  of  The  Great  Cat.  If  a  certain  Freskine  of  Moray  was  really  the 
founder  of  the  line  which  ultimately  inherited  the  thanedom,  the  point  is  only 
of  moment  as  proving  that  nearly  all  authorities  deem  the  line  Gaelic  The 
first  noted  holder  of  the  thanedom  known  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
.century,  seems  to  have  been  "  Alanus,  Thane  of  Sutherland  (as  he  is  styled  by 
Ni8bet),who,  as  all  our  national  histories  and  others,  upon  every  good  vouchers, 
tell  us,  was  killed  by  Macbeth  the  Usurper,"  having  joined  the  party  of  Mal- 
colm, son  of  Duncan.  1£  there  was  a  Moddan  at  all,  and  that  Moddan  slain 
in  1034,  he  must  have  flourished  at  the  outset  of  the  reign  of  the  "  gracious 
King  Duncan,"  whom  the  Norsemen  certainly  troubled  greatly.  The  next 
party  whom  we  hear  of  is  Walter,  who  is  called  son  of  Alanus  or  Alan,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  new  or  first  earb  created  in  Scotland.  Malcolm  Canmorey 
long  a  fugitive  in  England,  brought  thence  the  custom  of  forming  earldoms, 
and  Walter,  Earl  of  Sutherland,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  a.d.  1061  (says  Nis- 
bet).  After  this  period  occurs  a  term  of  confusion  in  the  annals  of  the  Suther- 
land line;  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  inquiry  or  ingenuity  could  clear  it  up  fully 
at  this  time  of  day.    The  ordinary  account  is,  that  the  party  before  mentioned, 
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Hugh  Freskine,  obtained  the  eaildom  of  Sutherland,  "  forfeited  hy  the  rebellion 
of  the  Earl  of  Caithness  in  1 1 97,"  and  that  bis  son  William  succeeded  him. 
How  the  Earl  of  Caithness  ever  obtained  the  earldom  of  Sutlierlond,  does  Dot 
appear;  and  the  puzzle  ie  rendered  mare  intricate  by  Malcolm  Canmore's  crea- 
tion of  special  lords  of  Sutherland.  The  reader  may  perhaps  blame  us,  and 
not  unnaturally,  for  even  attempting  to  unravel  points  of  this  kind,  which  have 
now  no  practicol  iotereat ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  clananen,  in  each 
particular  cose,  view  these  matters  as  of  no  slight  importance;  and  this  ia  the 
apology  here  proffered,  accordingly.  Our  impression  is,  on  tlie  whole,  that  Hugh 
Freskine  was  of  the  old  and  true  Sutherland  line  of  chiefs,  and  rightful  heir,  as 
son  or  cousin,  U>  his  direct  predecessors. 

The  first  authentic  and  indubitable  Earl  of  Sutherland,  who,  whether  of  a 
Moray  or  Sutherland  tribe,  seems  at  all  eyents  to  have  been  decidedly  of  the 
Gaelic  stock,  and  to  have  left  a  Gaelic  line—and  this,  after  all,  is  the  grand 
point — was  William,  Dommua  Sutherlandiae  (Lord  of  Sutherland)  in  the  begin 
ning  of  the  thirteentli  century.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  second  Wil- 
liam. A  deed  executed  in  1275  has  been  preserved,  in  which  Archibald, 
Bishop  of  Caithness,  "  makes  a  solemn  composition  of  on  afiiur  that  had  been 
long  in  debate  betwixt  his  predecessors  in  the  see,  and  the  noble  men,  Williain 
of  femoos  memory,  and  William  his  son,  Earh  of  Sutherland."  It  is  upon  the 
strength  of  this  dcud  tliat  tlic  representatives  of  the  house  claim,  and  now  hold, 
the  rank  of  Premier  Earls  of  Scotland,  tlie  year  1 228  being  therein  indicated 
ae  the  special  [wriod  at  wliich  the  first  Karl  William  bore  the  comitial  title. 
Of  the  accuraey  and  authenticity  of  this  document  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
thongli,  in  some  works,  the  year  1057  is  claimed  for  the  house  as  the  date  of  its 
ennoblement,  while  others  bring  it  down  to  1 275.  But,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  centuiy,  there  were  assuredly  Sutherland  Earls.  In  the  case  of  the  deed 
mentioned,  the  pricslbood  were  parties  concerned;  and  as  they  monopolised  all 
the  learning,  not  to  say  knowledge,  of  the  times,  and  even  studiously  maintained 
that  monopoly,  we  may  be  sure  that  all  deeds  implicating  them  were  well  looked 
to.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader,  though  the  matter  may  be  a 
little  foreign  to  tlie  immediate  subject,  to  revive  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the 
intelligence  and  patriotism  of  a  northern  "chanon"  or  priest  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Gilbert  of  Moray,  afterwards  Bishop  of  (Sutherland  and)  Caithness, 
went  with  other  churchmen  to  Norham  in  1176,  to  meet  a  Legate  of  the  Fope 
and  Henry  II.  of  England.  That  politic  monarch,  founder  of  the  Flantagenet 
dynasty,  had  urged  his  holiness  of  the  day  to  bring  the  Scottish  priesthmd  to 
acknowledge  the  Arcbbisliop  of  York  as  tlicir  Metropolitan,  doobtkas  v  '  ' 
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hand  upon  his  head,  said,  Ex  tua  pharetra  nunqiMm  venit  usta  sigUta  (that  arrow  ncv jr  cainu 
from  thy  quiver),  meaning,  that  he  was  set  on  to  Hpeak  by  Homo  others  of  greater  note.  So 
the  legate,  perceiving  that  the  basinesse  would  not  work,  and  that  the  opposition  was  like  to 
grow  greater,  he  brake  up  the  assembly.  After  which  the  prelates  returning  home,  were  uni- 
vcrsafiy  welcomed;  but  above  the  rest, the  Channon  Gilbert  was  in  the  mouthes  of  aU  men,  and 
judged  worthy  of  a  good  preferment,  and  soon  after  was  promoved  to  the  Bishoprick  of 
CaUieness.'* 

This  anecdote  gives  us  a  noble  idea  of  the  clergy  of  the  far  north  even  iii 
these  wild  and  rude  days.  The  spirit  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  certainly  glowed 
in  the  bosom  of  the  young  Chanon  of  Moray. 

The  first  Earl  William  of  Sutherland  is  usually  understood  to  have  been 
raised  to  the  dignity  by  Alexander  II.,  on  account  of  his  giving  his  aid  in  sup- 
pressing a  rebellion  in  the  north.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  he  was 
then  only  formally  confirmed  in  the  honours  held  by  his  predecessors  from  the 
times  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  He  died  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  the  seat  (now  altered 
and  enlarged)  of  his  race  to  the  present  day,  and  was  succeeded  (about  a.d. 
1 248)  by  his  infant  son,  William,  second  earl.  (He  is  styled  fifth  or  sixth  earl 
by  those  who  reckon  from  the  time  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  but  the  family  them- 
selves claim  their  honours  only  from  the  first  William  above  mentioned.)  The 
second  peer  of  the  line  attended  the  Parliament  of  Alexander  III.  at  Scone 
(in  1283-4)  with  the  other  nobles  of  the  land;  and  when  the  death  of  that 
sovereign  originated  the  troubles  with  Edward  I.  of  England,  the  Earl  of  Suther- 
land attended  the  pacificatory  convention  of  Brigham  in  1289-90.  He  after- 
wards swore  fealty  to  the  ambitious  Plantagenet  like  so  many  of  his  compeers, 
but  wiped  away  that  stain  from  his  escutcheon  in  his  after  days.  He  fought 
bravely  under  Bruce  at  Bannockbum  in  1314;  and  when  the  English  had  pre- 
vailed on  the  Pope  to  issue  excommunicatory  letters  against  Scotland,  the  earl 
took  a  leading  part  in  drawing  up  the  famous  remonstrance  transmitted  to 
Rome  in  1320.  This  epistle  is  in  all  respects  so  admirable,  that  it  forces  us  to 
admit  the  possession  of  clear  heads,  and  well-cultivated  heads  besides,  by  at 
least  some  of  the  barons  of  those  rude  days.  The  spirit  of  independence  which 
it  breathes  reminds  one  of  the  memorable  meeting  of  King  John  with  his  peers 
on  the  plain  of  Runnymede ;  and  striking,  above  all,  is  the  determined  resolve 
which  the  Scottish  nobles  express  to  cast  off  even  their  then  idolised  monarch, 
Robert  Bruce,  should  he  dare  to  think  of  subjecting  Scotland  to  southron  do- 
mination. The  condensed  account  of  this  remarkable  letter,  giving  by  Aber- 
crombie,  is  well  worthy  of  being  extracted.     He  says — 

^  The  doeument  contains  in  substance  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Scots  nation ;  of  the  unin- 
terrupted succession  of  1 1 3  kings  in  the  royal  line,  who,  say  they,  reigned  over  them  without  the 
intervention  of  an  alien  ;  of  their  liberty  and  independency,  never  disputed  till  of  late,  and  ever 
preserved  ;  of  their  lamentable  circumstances  and  insufferable  oppressions  under  the  tyranny 
of  Edward  I.  king  of  England  ;  of  the  great  merit  and  valour  of  their  deliverer  King  Robert 
Bruce  ;  of  the  right  of  succession  undoubtedly  lodged  in  him,  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
land,  and  the  due  consent  and  assent  of  the  community.  To  him  (continue  they),  as  well 
upon  the  account  of  his  right,  as  by  reason  of  his  merit,  we  will  adhere  ;  but  if  he  desists  from 
what  he  has  begun,  and  goes  about  to  subject  us  or  our  kingdom  to  the  king  or  kingdom  t»f 
England,  we  will  expel  him  as  our  enemy,  and  the  subverter  of  his  own  and  our  right,  and  wo 
will  set  another  king  over  us,  who  shall  be  able  to  defend  us;  for  so  long  as  but  an  hundred 
Scotsmen  remain  alive,  we  will  never  be  subjected  in  any  manner  of  way  to  the  dominion  of 
England.  In  fine,  they  tell  him,  that  if  his  holiness  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  undeceived, 
and  continue^  to  favour  their  injurious  and  calumniating  enemies,  tliey  are  persuaded  Uiat 
the  Almighty  will  impute  to  him  the  destruction  of  the  souls  and  bodies,  and  all  the  hostilities 
which  the  English  shall  commit  upon  them,  and  they  upon  the  English.  So  true  it  is,  that 
our  ancestors  in  those  days  very  well  understood  both  the  pontificate  and  regale  ;  and  that 
they  neither  thought  themselves  obliged  to  acknowledge  a  king,  though  an  hereditary  one, 
and  otherwise  indisputably  lawful,  who  would,  by  giving  up  his  own  and  their  right  to  a  foreign 
power,  unking  himsdf ;  nor  to  submit  the  same  right  to  the  arbitremeut  even  of  him  whom 
they  styled, and  beliered  to  be  in  spiritual  matters,  God's  vicegerent  upon  earth.' 

William,  second  Earl  of  Sutherland,  who  took  a  leading  share  in  drawing  up 
this  noble  and  patriotic  epistle,  died  in  1323,  and  was  sncceeded  by  his  son, 
Kenneth,  who,  after  serving  David  Bruce  faithfully,  fell  in  his  cause  at  Halidon 
Hill>  A.D.  1333.    From  Kenneth  descended  his  heir  William,  and  a  second  son, 
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Nicol,  who  wedded  the  heiress  of  Chein  or  Cheyne  of  Duffus  (can  this  be  tlie 
Miiie  as  the  Cuinn,  Gwynne,  and  Gunn  lines  ?),  afterwards  Lords  DufTua.  That 
title,  attainted  in  1715,  was  latterly  restored,  but  has  fallen  dormant  since  the 
death  of  the  last  lord  in  1643.  William,  fourth  Earl  of  Sutherland,  formed 
strong  connections  with  tlie  royal  house  of  Scotland,  receiving  in  marriage 
Margaret,  sister  of  David  IL  He  went  with  that  monarch  to  Durham,  was 
taken  with  him  (a.d.  1346),  and  shared  his  English  captivity.  Afterwards,  be 
gave  his  eldest  son,  John,  as  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  release  of  the  king, 
uncle  to  the  joung  man.  There  is  a  discrepancy  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  this 
hostage,  the  heir  of  the  Sutherland  house,  in  the  ordinary  genealogical  work». 
One  account  says  that  he  retwmed  safely  from  England,  held  the  earldom  for 
a  time,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters  duly,  who  inherited  his  estates  and  ho- 
nours. Another  and  more  feasible  story  is,  that  John,  the  heir  of  the  Suthor- 
lands,  died  in  England  unmarried  in  1361,  and  that  his  brother,  William,  be- 
came con8Ci|uently  filth  earl,  and  continued  tlie  old  line.  The  point  is  not  very 
important,  since  the  succession  certainly  was  continued  either  through  John 
or  one  of  his  brothers  i  but  it  may  amuse  our  readers,  and  also  render  tbem 
more  lenient  to  ourselves,  to  have  laid  before  them  a  sample  of  the  differences 
and  con tradiu lions  with  which  the  Itest  heraldic  and  genealogical  treatise-S  are 
loaded.  One  work,  then,  says  that  "John  (the  aforesaid  hostage)  signalised 
his  courage,  in  the  reign  of  Robert  II.,  during  the  war  between  the  two  na- 
tions, lie  married  d<ndy  Mnhilla  Dunbar,  daughter  of  Patrick,  tenth  Earl  of 
MarxA,  and  died  in  1.'{H9."  A  second  equally  respectable  authority  relates  not 
less  circumstantially,  that  "John  (the  same  and  said  hostage)  died  in  England, 
without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  his  brother,  wlio  signalised  his 
couragt  during  the  war  between  the  two  nations,  and  died  in  1389-  William  left 
issue  Robert,  sixth  earl,  who  wedded  Lady  Mabilla  Dunbar,  daughter  of  John, 
Earl  of  Moray."  The  liist  tale  is  almost  indubitably  the  correct  one,  were  it 
but  because  tlie  tenth  Earl  of  March  was  named  George  Dunbar — a  nobleman 
whose  family  annals  became  but  too  well  known  through  his  revolt  to  the 
English,  when  the  marrii^e  betwixt  his  daughter  and  the  Uuke  of  Hothsay  was 
broken  otFin  favour  of  a  daughter  of  the  "Grim"  Douglas. 

Three  Earls  of  Sutherland  of  the  name  of  John  (usually  reckoned  aa  aevcnth, 
eighth,  and  ninth  carls)  followed  in  succession ;  and  when  the  last  of  them  died 
in  1508,  the  estates  and  honours  fell  to  his  sister  Elizabeth,  who  wedded  Adatu 
Gordon  of  Aboyne,  second  son  of  the  I'^rl  of  lluntly.  This  maniagie  con- 
verted the  SutherlandH  in  the  male  line,  not  into  Gordons,  but  Setons,  since 
the  grenl-gran.lsire  of  this  Adam  Gordon  was  a  Sefon,  of  tlii'  Wintoii  H'iUi-..*, 
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lords  of  Sutherland,  as  has  been  shown,  sprang  in  the  male  line  from  south- 
land houses,  namely,  from  the  Setons  and  the  Gordons. 

William,  grandson  of  the  nobleman  above  mentioned,  succeeded  to  the  title 
and  estates  in  1733,  and,  dying  in  1750,  left  one  son,  William,  eighteenth  Earl 
of  Sutherland,  according  to  the  computation  followed  here.  The  point  is  of 
little  moment,  and  can  scarcely  be  settled  now,  since  written  "  evidents,"  as 
the  genealogists  say,  were  rare  things  in  the  days  of  the  first  lords  of  the  family. 

The  last  male  of  the  Seton-Gordon- Sutherland  dynasty  died  on  the  16th 
of  June,  1766.  He  had  wedded  Mary  Maxwell,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Wil- 
liam Maxwell  of  Preston,  and  had  enjoyed  with  her  a  degree  of  happiness 
which  made  their  union  remarkable  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  knew  them,  during* 
the  (unfortunately)  short  term  of  its  duration.  They  had  two  children,  a  son 
and  daughter,  for  whom,  and  for  each  other,  the  pair  seemed  only  to  live.  The 
death  of  their  infant  boy  affected  ihem  both  deeply,  and  his  lordship  was  ad- 
vised to  visit  Bath,  in  the  hope  that  the  elegant  amusements  of  that  watering- 
place  would  recruit  his  health  and  spirits.  When  there,  however,  he  became 
affected  with  fever,  and  his  lady  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  the  side  of  his 
couch,  until  stricken  by  the  same  ailment.  Her  frame,  debilitated  by  previous 
watching,  anxiety,  and  grief,  could  not  sustain  the  febrile  attack,  and  she  died 
on  the  1st  or  2d  of  June,  1776.  This  blow  destroyed  the  last  lingering  chance 
of  the  earl's  recovery.  In  little  more  than  a  fortnight  he  followed  his  countess 
to  the  tomb.     Lovely  in  their  lives,  in  death  they  were  not  divided  I 

The  honours  and  estates  of  the  Sutherland  family  now  fell  to  Elizabeth,  sole 
surviving  offspring  of  the  late  Earl  and  Countess.  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gor- 
donston,  Premier  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  claimed  the  titles  as  male  heir  of  the 
line,  through  a  junior  son,  bom  after  the  union  of  the  heiress  with  a  party  of 
the  Gordon  name.  But  the  very  fact  that  the  succession  of  that  former  heiress, 
through  whom  alone  Sir  R.  Gordon  could  advance  any  pretensions,  had  never 
been  disputed  by  male  descendants,  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords  as  decisive 
in  favour  of  the  youthful  daughter  of  the  last  William,  Earl  of  Sutherland.  A 
seeming  descendant  of  the  old  line,  George  Sutherland  of  Force,  claimed  also  the 
inheritance,  but  lost  it  in  consequence  of  the  same  precedent.  By  the  way, 
though  the  last  earl  has  been  here  named  the  eighteenth,  it  may  be  proper  to 
tell  the  reader,  that  scarcely  one  heraldic  work  agrees  with  another  on  this 
point.  One  styles  him  seventeeth  earl;  another  calls  him  the  twenty- third; 
and  a  third,  adopted  here  as  the  most  reasonable  in  its  deductions,  makes  him 
out  to  be  the  eighteenth  peer  of  the  line. 

Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Sutherland,  in  her  own  right,  was  bom  in  1765,  or  in 
the  year  before  her  parents  died.  She  was  united  in  1785  to  George  Gran- 
ville Leveson  Gower,  afterwards  second  Marquis  of  Stafford,  and  ultimately 
raised  (in  1833)  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Sutherland.  The  conjoined  properties  of  the  Gower 
and  Sutherland  houses  would  alone  have  placed  this  familyon  an  equality  with 
the  wealthiest  in  Great  Britain;  but,  as  misfortunes  seldom  come  single,  so 
good  fortune  seems  destined  to  follow  the  same  route  and  rule,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  ducal  estates  of  the  Bridgewater-Egertons  fell,  through  a  previous  mar- 
riage, to  the  Sutherland-Gowers.  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  younger  brother  of 
the  second  and  present  Duke  of  Sutherland,  took  finally  the  family  name  of 
the  Bridgewater  line,  and  inherited  their  possessions,  supposed  to  yield  the 
handsome  income  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling  yearly.  He  also 
received  one  of  their  titles,  and  isliow  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

Elizabeth,  Duchess-Countess  of  Sutherland,  was  a  lady  both  of  beauty  and 
talent,  reminding  one  much  of  the  famous  Jean,  Duchess  of  Gordon,  in  regard 
to  her  management  of  family  interests  and  alliances.  One  of  her  daughters, 
for  example,  wedded  the  heir  of  the  Howards,  and  became  in  time  Duchess  of 
Norfolk;  and  another  daughter  was  united  to  the  heir  of  the  GrosVenor  (West- 
minster) family,  understood  to  be  the  richest  at  this  day  in  Great  Britain,  if 
not  in  Europe.  It  is  credibly  reported,  that  the  income  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster  now  exceeds  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  day,  which  almost 
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monatrouB  reveniie  is  deriveii  mwaly  from  feu  rights  over  the  weetftrn  and 
fashionable  parts  of  London.  It  is  probable  that  the  ground,  now  bo  valuuble, 
wonld  be  estimated  at  hut  a  few  shUlings  per  acre  when  first  obtained  b^  the 
Grosvenots,  a  family  indubitably  of  the  highest  standiag  io  Britain,  and  named 
from  their  early  tenure  of  the  omce  of  Grand  Huntsman  (Gros-Veneur)  to  the 
Norman  princes — an  olfice  ifomewhat  needlessly  maintained  to  this  day  under 
tbe  title  of  the  Mastership  of  the  Royal  HoundL 

From  this  digreesory  gossip  we  must  turn  back  to  the  Sutherland  boose. 
The  first  Duke  died  iu  1833,  and  the  Duchess-Countess  m  1839.  The  ad- 
vancement of  her  family,  it  is  said,  continued  to  be  her  ruhng  passion  in  her 
last  years;  and  a  story  has  been  told  of  her  urging  her  grandson.  Lord  Fitz- 
alan  (now  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey)  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  the  female  miUKM- 
aire  Miss  Burdett  Coutts.  That  lady,  it  is  further  reported,  puzzled  sadly  the 
young  heir  "  of  all  the  noble  blood  of  all  the  Howoids,"  hy  questioning  him 
good-naturedly,  after  the  fashion  of  Hamlet — "Is  it  your  own  inclining  ?  Is  it 
a  free  visitation?  Come,  come;  dealjustjy  with  me;  come,  come;  nay,  speak."  To 
his  honour,  it  is  related,  the  high-lorn  youth  did  not  deny  that  he  had  acted  on 
the  suggestions  of  his  relatives;  and  the  two,  though  they  made  no  match, 
parted  excellent  friends,  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  good  sense  of  both.  So 
ran,  at  least,  the  high-life  tattle  of  the  day. 

The  present  Duke  (ami  Eabl)  of  Sutheklard,  Geosqe  Gbantilue  St)TB- 
EBLANo  LEvesoN  GuwEHL,  wBf>  bom  in  the  year  1786.  He  married  in  182.^ 
Lady  Harriet  Elizaheth  Georgina  Howard,  sister  of  the  present  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, and  has  had  several  children,  of  whom  one  daughter  is  now  Lady  Blan- 
tyre,  and  another  Duchess  of  Argyle.  Gboroe  Granville  Wiluau,  Mae- 
ttUESS  of  Staffoe»  and  Loan  UTnATBHAVEB,  is  the  heir-appareat  to  the  nn- 
merous  honours  of  his  family.     There  are  also  other  sons. 

The  genealogical  annals  of  the  heads  of  the  family  of  Sutheriand  being  thus 
closed,  a  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  Clan  generally.  As  alieady  obaerved, 
neither  the  chiefs  nor  members  thereof  shared  at  any  time  in  the  insurrection- 
ary enterprises  of  the  midland,  northern,  and  western  Gael  during  the  Stewart 
struggles,  the  tribe  being  kept  usuuUy  in  order  by  their  heads,  ever,  attached 
friends  of  the  regulariy-consiti  tuted  government.  The  £arl  of  Sutherland  niaed 
a  Fencible  lU'giment  in  1759,  at  tbe  request  of  the  elder  'William  fitt(  and 
only  nine  days,  after  the  issue  of  the  letU;rs  of  service,  were  required  to  bring 
to  the  lawn  before  Dunrobin  Castle  one  thousand  one  hundi-ed  ahfe-bodied 
men.     T)ie  "  size  and  muscular  strength"  of  this  Sutherland  corp*  an  men- 
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a  quiet,  equable  temper:  bad  be  been  irritable,  he  might,  from  his  immense  strength  and 
weight  of  arm,  have  given  a  serious  blow,  without  being  sensible  of  its  force.  He  was  oonsi* 
dercd  an  excellent  drill,  from  his  mild  and  clear  manner  of  giving  his  directions.  After  the 
peace  of  1783,  he  enlisted  in  the  Royals.  From  thence  he  was  transferred  to  the  Sutherland 
Fencibles  of  1793.  The  Countess  of  Sutherland,  with  great  kindness,  allowed  him  2s.  6d.  per 
diem,  extra  pay;  judging,  probably,  that  so  large  a  body  must  require  more  sustenance  than 
his  military  pay  could  afford.  He  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  for 
some  time  one  of  the  porters  of  Carlton  House.  When  the  93d  was  raised,  he  could  not  be 
kept  from  hts  old  friends;  and,  joining  tlie  regiment,  he  died  in  Jersey  in  1802,  regretted  by 
his  corps  as  a  respectable,  trustworthy,  excellent  man.'' 

After  the  reduction  in  1783,  jet  a  third  Fencible  corps  was  enrolled  in 
1793,  and  received  their  discharge  in  1798.  But  the  foreign  wars  required 
v«^>ldiers,  and  many  of  the  late  Fencibles  were  re-enlisted  for  the  reguUur- service, 
forming  the  93d  regiment.  Thej  served  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in 
America  with  high  credit,  and  have  ever  been  deemed  one  of  the  most  orderly 
bodies  in  the  army. 

At  the  conclusion  of  liis  notice  of  the  Sutherland  clansmen,  Stewart  of  Garth 
thus  speaks : — 

**  Men  like  these  do  credit  to  the  peasantry  of  their  country,  and  contribute  to  raise  the  na> 
tional  character.  If  this  conclusion  is  well  founded,  the  removal  of  so  many  of  the  people 
from  their  ancient  seats,  where  they  acquired  thote  hahitt  and  principla,  may  be  considered  a 
public  lose  of  no  common  magnitude.  In  the  new  stations,  where  so  many  Highlanders  are 
now  placed,  and  crowded  in  such  numbers  as  to  preserve  the  numerical  population,  while 
whole  districts  are  left  without  inhabitants,  can  they  resume  thebr  ancient  character  and  prin- 
ciples, which,  according  to  the  reports  of  those  employed  by  the  proprietors,  have  been  so  de- 
plorably broken  down  and  deteriorated;  a  deterioration  which  was  entirely  unknown  till  the 
recent  change  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  system,  and  every 
way  opposite  to  the  probity,  religious  and  domestic  habits  of  the  same  people,  when  placed  in 
situations  and  in  societies  where  there  was  more  daneer  of  losing,  than  chance  of  acquiring, 
such  valuable  habits  t  It  is  only  when  parents  and  heads  of  fiEtmilies  in  the  Highlands  are 
moral,  happy,  and  contented,  that  they  can  instil  sound  principles  into  their  children,  who,  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  world,  may  once  more  become  what  the  men  of  Sutherland  have  al- 
ready been, — *  an  honourable  example,  worthy  the  imitation  of  all.*  ** 

The  worthy  soldier  and  Highlander  speaks  here  under  the  somewhat  strong 
and  combined  prejudices  resulting  from  profession  and  birth.  He  alludes  to  the 
removal  of  multitudes  of  families  from  their  old  holdings  on  the  Sutherland 
property,  during  the  time  of  the  late  Duchess- Countess.  Repeatedly  has  it  been 
here  stated  that  such  changes  are  inevitable,  and  that  the  chiefs  who  attempt , 
to  maintain  the  old  state  of  things  must  infallibly  ere  long  ruin  all  concerned.  So 
has  it  been  seen  glaringly  in  the  case  of  the  Macdonalds,  indeed,  as  well  as  of 
other  Gaelic  lairds.  Of  old,  men — clansmen — formed  the  most  valuable  stock 
on  a  Highland  property.  They  were  actually  the  current  coin  in  which  a  chief- 
tain dealt,  and  according  to  their  numbers  was  he  poor  or  rich.  Their  blood 
and  lives  constituted  almost  the  only  rental  paid  by  them  for  their  housing  and 
maintenance.  The  time  has,  however,  come,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  when 
such  modes  of  payment  are  no  longer  either  necessary  or  available;  and  when 
a  very  different  sort  of  return  from  their  lands,  moreover,  is  indispensable  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  straths  of  the  Highlands.  Those  among  them  who  were 
most  reluctant  to  remove  old  landmarks,  we  repeat,  began  with  the  system  of 
mortgages,  and  have  too  often  ended  with  compulsory  sales.  The  excellent 
Garth  numerates  multitudinous  instances  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Gael  to  their 
leaders  in  wars  and  rebellions ;  but  scarcely  one  solitary  proof  does  he  adduce 
of  their  innate  leanings  towards  the  arts  of  peace.  As  we  have  now  attained 
durably,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  at  least  domestic  quietude,  it  thus  happens,  that, 
granting  all  the  praises  of  G^urth  to  be  deserved,  the  Gwil  genendly  do  not 
evince  those  habits  which  are  alone  useful  in  our  day.  Ploughmen  and  herds- 
men are  the  parties  wanted  to  improve  the  Highlands,  and  not  fighting  men, 
however  active,  faithful,  and  brave. 

The  only  question  is,  in  what  manner  the  old  custom  of  shieling-tenures  may 
be  best  changed,  with  the  least  amount  of  suffering  to  those  concerned.  The 
Highland  proprietors  are  indeed  called  upon  most  peculiarly  to  look  to  this 
point)  since  the  poorest  families  on  their  estates  are  often  of  their  direct  if  not 
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m;ar  kindred,  anil  possess  no  regular  charlera  of  occupancy,  only  because  tlie 
chiefs  were  understood  to  hold  the  whole  tribo-lauda  for  the  common  good. 
When  the  Sutherland  family  began  to  arrange  their  possessions  into  large  farms, 
after  the  southern  fashion,  many  were  found  to  blame  them  ;  but  all  the  accounts 
ever  read  by  us  indicate,  that  the  change  was  made  in  as  humane  a  way  as 
possible,  and  that  the  means  of  living  were  offered  and  furnished  to  tlie  parties 
removed,  either  by  settling  them  in  sea-coast  vilb^s,  or  by  giving  to  them  the 
power  of  emigrating  with  comfort  and  decency.  No  doubt,  nhere  the  old  resi- 
denter*  refui^ed  obatinatfly  to  more,  some  painful  scenes  of  forcible  ejection 
must  have  tivken  place  ;  but,  in  reality,  the  movement  was  for  their  own  good, 
since  the  altered  state  of  the  country  must  otherwise  have  soon  left  them  to 
endure  the  pangs  of  slow  starvatioFi.  Their  sti^nnt  mode  of  eiistence  *v«a 
and  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  rise  and  spread  around  them  of  railroad?, 
canals,  steamers,  and  steam-engines.  To  soften  the  hardships  of  the  period  of 
transition  is  all  that  Highland  landholders  could  or  can  do  in  the  like  cases. 
These  sentiments  have  been  expressed  previously  in  this  work,  but  the  changes 
on  the  Sutherland  estates  have  excited  bo  much  discussion,  on  this  and  tliat  side, 
that  the  preceding  remarks  cannot  be  viewed  as  out  of  place.  Individual  in- 
stances of  even  unnecessary  severity  might  occur  in  carrying  such  changes  in- 
to effect ;  but  the  st«p,  it  may  be  conclusively  repeated,  seems  to  have  become 
inevitable  and  needful  for  the  benefit  of  alL  What  ia  now  the  ponilion  of  the 
majority  of  the  estates  tried  to  be  kept  on  the  old  system  ?  They  are  in  the  hands 
of  strangers.  Are  those  parties  more  likely  to  be  kind  to  the  Gael  than  tho.se 
native  chiefs  who  had  sense  enough  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  required  im- 
provements timeously  ? 

Ey  turning  to  fonner  passages  in  the  present  work,  the  candid  reader  will 
see  that  it  is  not  to  flatter  a  powerfrd  liouse  that  this  view  of  matters  has  been 
token.  A  great  port  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  has  already  undergone,  and  the 
whole  will  certainly  soon  undergo,  the  same  mutations  as  those  witnessed  on 
the  Sutherland  estates.  The  entire  argument  may  be  re-condensed  within  a  very 
few  words.  Human  beings,  as  before  hinted,  were  of  old  ibe  grand,  the  avail- 
able, and  the  then  truly  valuable  produce  reared  by  the  Gaelic  chiefs  among 
their  mountains.  The  commodity  is,  however,  no  longer  serviceable  or  market- 
able. The  present  time  calls  for  cultivation  of  a  very  different  and  certainly 
much  more  rational  description.  Such  Highland  lairds  as  fail  to  "obey  the 
time,"  accordingly  ptiirige  themselves  into  as.=ured  ruin,  and  drag  with  theui,  tn 
geiienil,  their  enlire  people.  The  latter  are  infallibly  thrown  in  the  cud  on  the 
mercy  o" 
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state  of  things  be  possibly  conducive  to  good  morality  ?  All  that  civilisation 
has  done  has  been  to  call  the  people  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  for  the 
winning  of  an  honest  livelihood.  The  reverend  writer  of  the  statistical  account, 
indeed,  contradicts  himself  plainly  and  directly,  as  he  proceeds,  in  regard  to 
the  asserted  effects  of  innovation  on  the  Sutherlandshire  population  : — 

*<  It  is  impossible  that  circamstances  which  have  thus  operated  on  their  intellectoal  charaiN 
ter,  should  not  also  affect  their  morals  and  religious  feelings.  They  have  done  so,  though  not 
so  greatly  as  might  be  expected;  and  it  is  saying  much  to  their  credit  that  there  is  so  small 
an  amount  of  crime,  and  so  much  security  for  person  and  property.  There  were  never  but 
two  from  this  parbh  tried  at  a  justiciary  court,  one  not  a  native,  and  the  other  only  for  a  breach 
of  trust.  The  people  are  kind  and  peaceable,  patient  under  adversity,  submissive  to  laws,  and 
respectful  to  authorities.  They  possess  a  good  deal  of  religious  knowledge,  and  much  venera- 
tion for  religious  ordinances  and  usages.  Laxineu  U  no  longer  characteristic  of  the  people. 
They  aro  alive  to  the  advantages  of  industry,^* 

This  most  inconsistent  passage  affords  a  curious  proof  of  the  effect  of  pre- 
judices, arising  from  birth  and  position.  In  point  of  morals,  religious  feelings, 
peaceableness,  and  industry,  the  improvement  has  been  admittedly  universal, 
and  yet  the  old  days  of  laziness,  dancing,  and  creagbs  are  regi*etted ! 

Other  parties,  describing  the  same  region,  give  more  rational  accounts  of  the 

existing  state  of  things.    The  Gaelic  people,  it  seems^  were  at  times  comfortable, 

when — 

**NullU 
Saucia  vomerihus,  per  te  dabcU  omnia  tdltu.'* 

[  When  kindly  earth  gave  forth  its  fruits,  untilled.] 

But  the  "extreme  of  want,  contagious  fevers,  and  other  mortal  diseases,*' 
oppressed  too  often  the  poor  inhabitants,  and  they  had  no  resource  but "  to  appeal 
to  the  humanity  of  their  landlords."  These  would  scarcely  be  days,  surely,  of 
"  dancing,  music,  and  public  games."  This  second  authority  on  the  former 
and  present  state  of  Sutherland  says,  that  not  long  ago  there  were  but  few  bred 
tradesmen  in  the  country. 

*'  When  a  man  found  it  necessary  to  renew  his  rude  dwelling,  he  called  the  neighbours  to 
his  assistance,  and  it  was  only  the  work  of  a  few  days  to  complete  it.  Every  man  was  his  own 
carpenter,  for  few  implements  were  required,  and  he  had  little  to  do  with  them.  One  black- 
smith served  a  district.  The  shoemaker  and  the  tailor  migrated  from  house  to  house,  receiv- 
ing their  victuals  and  a  small  pittance  of  wages  in  return  for  their  labour.  There  was  scarce- 
ly a  cart  or  a  plough  in  the  country,  exce])ting  on  the  larger  farms.  No  man  thought  of  in- 
creasing or  improving  his  tillage  or  pasture  lands  by  trenching  or  draining.  But  let  any  one 
with  an  impartial  and  unprejudiced  eye  examine  the  present  condition  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
their  well-built  and  neatly  kept  cottages  and  enclosed  gardens  far  exceed  what  many  tacksmen 
[the  middlemen  of  Ireland]  in  former  days,  payins  from  £50  to  £100,  possessed.  Every  in- 
dividual in  the  family  has  some  resource  in  a  trade  or  other  manual  labour — all  is  a  stirring 
scene  of  industry  and  positive  comfort.  The  father  and  the  sons  cultivate  the  lot,  if  not 
tradesmen  ;  while  the  females  are  engaged  with  household  work,  or  preparing  nets  for  the 
next  herring  season." 

This  subject  is  a  picture  totally  at  variance  with  the  one  first  given;  and 
the  subject  has  been  here  dwelt  upon,  because  it  is  of  the  deepest  im^Mrt- 
ance  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  Attempts  to  regain 
predominance  by  force  were  fully  tried  in  1715  and  1745,  and,  as  all  know, 
vainly.  The  Gael  must  progress  with  the  age ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  for  their 
own  well-being  now  and  ultimately.  A  vast  body  of  the  Sutherlandshire 
people  (with  the  aid  of  their  landlords)  are  at  this  day  earning  an  honest  living 
by  the  herring-fisheries.  More,  many  more,  of  the  same  race  must  follow  the 
same  coursey  to  retain  a  place  in  their  native  land. 

ARMS  OF  CLAN  SUTHERLAND. 

[It  was  before  stated,  that  the  object  here  kept  in  view  has  all  along  been  to  give  the  most 
ancient  and  authentic  forma  and  sets  of  armorial  bearings  and  tartans,  peculiar  to  the  various 
clan-£unilie8.    The  misfortiiiie  is,  however^  that  scarcely  a  single  modem  chief  ha*  left  hit 
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huuBehold  coat  u  it  eunc  to  him  ^m  hii  lirea,  ■»  th>t  gtsd  references  to  the  Lyon  vICca 
<Ja  littJe  good.     The  true  SutherUnd  AmiB  aeem  to  Eland  neaFlf  u  follows.] 

Gule«,  three  (Ian,  within  a  bordure,  or,  cbmrgedwith  a  double  trecsmc,  flowered  and  coun- 
tcrflawered  with  Seun-dF-lts  of  the  firat. 

Casar.  A  (bluk)  cu,  Hejkot. 

SliPn)KTtK&  Two  wTftges,  wreathed  aiound  the  head  uid  waiat  with  Uurel,  and  holding 
baton*,  shouldered. 

Mono.  SuBt  pmr  (without  fear). 

Bauds.  Uroom  (buteher'a  bruoni). 


CLAN  tlUNN. 

Most  writers  on  the  aim&ls  of  the  Scottish  IT  ighlanden  do  not  recton  the 
Clan  Gukn  as  among  the  septs  entitled  to  a  full  or  sepamte  notice  at  ajl.  It 
strikes  m,  however,  that  they  are  perhaps  among  the  very  purest  remnants  of 
the  Giiel  to  be  found  about  Sutherlandshire  and  the  adjoining  parts.  So  thinks 
Stewart  of  Garth,  obviously,  since  he  takes  care  in  mapping  the  territories  of  the 
clans,  to  allude  to  Sutherlandshire  as  including  the  Gunna  or  Clsn  Guinn.  It 
is  probable  that  tlmy  belong  mainly  to  the  same  stock  which  produced  the  great 
body  ol'  the  Sutherland  population,  that  latter  name  having  been  adopted,  as 
alr^y  explained,  from  the  title  given  to  the  region  b^  the  Norsemen,  and  not 
being  connected  with  the  true  origin  of  the  Gaelic  natives. 

There  are  several  Htoriee  on  record  respecting  the  descent  of  the  Guops 
(Guns  or  Guins).  The  same  old  family  genealogist,  who  was  cited  respecting 
the  race  of  Gillcandris  (a  name  changed  successively  into  Gilleanrias,  Leandris, 
Anrias,  Uias,  and  lastly  Kuss),  calls  the  first  Guin  one  of  "  three  brethem, 
Guin,  Leod,  and  l.eandria,  who  com  out  of  Denmark,  to  the  north  piurts  of 
Scotland,  to  follow  ther  fortune;  and  Guin  took  possession  of  the  Braes  of 
Cathnes,  wher  his  posterity  remanca  to  this  day,  called  the  Clan  Gunn."  The 
continuation  of  the  tale  is  that  Leod  founded  the  Macleod  sept)  and  we  ad- 
mitted  it  to  be  prohubly  true  that  the  Macleods  of  the  J^lcs  really  had  a  liberal 
share  of  Norse  blood  in  their  veins,  though  the  account  here  mentioned  had 
littlu  weight  in  eausiiig  that  decision.  As  distinctly  was  it  stat^  however, 
that  the  Chin  Ross  appeared  to  ua  to  be  almost  purely  of  the  native  Gaelic  lace. 
Of  the  Clan  Gunn  the  same  opinion  must  be  expressied.  The  name  seems  to 
be  Gaelic  or  Celtic,  and  identical  with  that  of  Gwvnne,  t 
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around  them  who  first  possessed  or  attained  to  any  knowledji^e  of  the  art  of  no- 
znenelature,  or  had  occasion  for  its  use.     Nor  need  the  Clan  Gunn  distress 
themselves  about  the  barbarism  thus  ''  nominally"  imputed  to  their  sires.  Even 
the  general  name  of  "  Scots''  appears  to  come  from  an  Erse  term  signifying,  in 
its  mildest  sense,  "wanderers;"  the  Belgae,  again,  were  "ravagers;"  while 
multitudes  of  other  entire  nations  cannot  boast  even  of  such  decent  sources  for 
their  designations.     These,  however,  became  commonly  permanent,  simply  be- 
cause the  Romans  (in  most  instances)  moulded  the  primitive  terms  which  struck 
their  fancy,  or  came  in  their  way,  into  their  own  tongue,  in  referring  to  the 
countries  conquered  by  them ;  and  because  nearly  all  the  early  learning  of  these 
said  countries  sprung  from  and  through  them,  the  first  native  historians  having 
no  other  written  languages  at  command,  save  the  classical  ones,  and  especially 
the  Latin.    It  may  be  thought  that  this  subject  has  been  too  much  dwelt  upon^ 
considering  the  Gunns  to  have  long  been  but  a  secondary  sept  of  Sutherland- 
shire  ;  but,  in  reality,  the  question  has  a  general  bearing.     Such  native  stories 
as  that  of  "  Guin  the  Dane"  cannot  stand,  in  our  eyes,  against  the  more  com- 
mon-sense view  of  the  subject,  although  these  stones  may  be  found  in  manu- 
scripts two  or  three  hundred  years  old.     One  word  of  one  able  and  educated 
historian  is  generally  of  far  greater  worth  than  hundreds  of  merely  traditional 
tales  recorded  by  men  unknown,  and  men  for  the  most  part  plainly  unqualified 
for  the  task  of  repeating  even  hearsays  of  hearsays  correctly  and  intelligibly. 
Every  person  of  ordinary  sense  must  have  noticed,  besides,  how  inconsistent  is 
the  conduct  commonly  of  those  who  love  to  refer  to  old  MSS.    They  will  often 
laugh  loudly  when  pointing  to  witch-stories,  appearances  of  the  devil,  and 
so  forth ;  and  yet  in  the  next  sentence  will  they  gravely  accept  the  reporters  of 
these  as  authorities  on  ancient  genealogical  and  historical  questions  of  moment^ 
though  the  same  blinded  ignorance  must  have  actuated  the  writers  on  the  one 
point  as  well  as  the  others,  and  though  sound  and  really  credible  annalists  nuiy 
have  told  a  very  different  tale. 

The  Gunns  are  represented  as  living  mainly,  as  far  as  they  were  a  separate 
sept,  to  the  north  of  Dunrobin  Castle,  which  stands  on  thh  eastern  coast  of 
Sutherlandshire.  They  had  chieftains  of  their  own  name,  though  these  might 
hold  a  second  place  in  respect  of  the  Sutherland  earls ;  and  they  had  a  castle  of 
their  own,  called  Halbury.  Several  traditions  respecting  the  Gunns  are  cur- 
rent in  their  native  district  The  following  is  curious,  if  it  were  but  from  the 
names.  The  "Keiths"  mentioned  are  plainly  the  men  of  Kaiihnesa  merely; 
and  the  word  "  crowner"  (if  we  are  to  interpret  the  Gaelic  word  chruner  as 
crowner)  seems  to  imply  merely  the  judicial  agent  or  representative  of  the 
superior  lords  of  the  country. 

'^  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  chief  of  the  Clan  Gun  (or  Gunn,  here  adopted 
a8  the  best  form  of  the  name)  was  George  Gunn,  who  lived  in  feudal  dignity  in  his  then  im- 
pregnable castle  of  Halbury;  but  he  was  better  known  as  Crowner  Chmn,  or,  as  he  was  called 
by  tne  Highlanders,  *^N^m  Braistach-more,**  from  a  great  brooch  which  he  wore  as  the  badge 
or  cognisance  of  his  office  of  crowner.  He  had  a  deiully  feud  with  the  chief  of  the  Keiths;  and 
having  met  in  St  Tyre's  chapel  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  reconciliation,  but  without  suc- 
cess, tney  were  solemnly  agreed  to  decide  tneir  quarrel,  if  they  could  not  do  so  amicably  on  a 
future  day,  by  equal  combat  between  twelve  sons  or  relatives  of  each  chieftain.  The  crowner 
and  the  leader  of  the  Keiths  approached  each  other  in  full  armour;  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
by  the  Gunns  that  thei^  were  two  riders  on  every  horse  in  the  party  of  the  Keiths,  and  oon- 
sequently  the  latter  party  had  twenty-four  men  opposed  to  the  twelve  followers  of  the  crowner* 
Tms  vile  stratagem  instantly  revealed  to  the  Gunns  that  their  destruction,  by  unfair  means, 
was  determined  upon.  They  scorned,  notwithstanding  the  great  odds  against  them,  to  retieat 
before  their  enemies  the  Keiths;  and  Ibught  most  £sperately,  but  could  not  withstand  Ui» 
great  odds  that  opposed  them.  After  a  long-continued  struggle,  the  survivors  on  both  sidea 
were  so  much  exnausted,  that  the  combat  was  mutually  dropped — the  Keiths  being,  so  far  the 
victors  as  to  leave  the  field  with  their  banner  displayed,  and  to  be  able  to  carry  with  them 
their  slain  companions;  while  in  the  ranks  of  the  Gunns,  the  crowner  and  seven  of  his  party 
were  killed,  and  the  remaining  five  were  all  severely  wounded.  The  Keiths  proceeded  to 
Dilred  Castle,  in  Strathmore,  then  occupied  by  Sutherland  of  Dilred,  where  they  were  hospi- 
tably entertained.  The  five  surviving  Gunns,  who  were  all  sons  of  the  crowner,  also  retired, 
but  tarried  at  another  stream,  since  then  called  Alt-Torquil,  after  Torquil  Gunn,  one  of  the 
survivors,  who  there  dressed  the  wounds  of  his  brothers.  Towards  evening,  Henry-beg,  the 
youngest  of  the  surviving  brothers  of  the  Gunns,  proposed  that  they  should  follow  the  Keiths^ 
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mill  i-ndpKvtnTr  to  nbtftin  rvTmge,  even  by  Btretafci-m  audi  u  tlir  Keiths  b&J  r>viiinie  t<i. 
Tliey  airiicd  at  Dilrtfl  Castle  soon  after  nightiiill.  Un  a|jpr<i*cliiiig  tlie  caaile,  iix  winidcn 
wiiiaowi  or  shuttcn  wet^  found  open,  and  aruund  a  large  lire  in  llie  lawrst  a|iartiueiil  llie 
■urriTorB  of  the  Keiths  were  quaftiiiB  buTnperB  of  ale;  and  Henry,  oho  KeDt  close  to  unu  of 
the  wiadowB,  heard  them  uarrmte,  with  boiBleraiiH  delight,  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Gunns. 
The  chief  of  the  Keiths,  not  apprehensive  of  any  danger,  ■ccidentally  ap|iroBchcd  the  vinduw 
where  Henry  atood,  and  the  latter  then  bcnl  his  bow,  and  in  another  instant  hia  arruw  pierced 
the  chieftain's  heart;  Henry  at  llie  same  time  boldly  accompanying  the  deadly  flight  of  liia 
■rrov  with  the  exchtmation  (afterwards  used  in  the  North  Highlands  la  a  provn-b)  of  "Tlia 
Gunn's  coinplitnenta  to  Keith  "  The  old  chief  dropped  down  dead;  a  panic  seized  the  other 
Keiths;  an.)  llie  three  Gtinos,  having  dai-tcd  f<jiii'ard  to  the  door  of  the  cattle,  xlew  some  of 
the  first  penioni  who  ventured  out  by  it;  but  finding  that  they  couli!  not  retain  their  positii>n 
long,  Henry  and  his  two  brothers  relin^d  sikiitly  under  cover  of  tlie  darLiieao  of  the  "iglil, 
and  hurried  back  to  the  assistance  of  tlie  other  brothers,  who  had  been  unable  to  accompany 
them." 

Other  stories  are  told  of  the  Gunns,  but  their  hiBtory  in  old  daya,  aa  observed, 
is  chiefly  mixed  up  with  the  general  annals  of  the  Sutherland  and  Caithness 
tribes.  In  the  "  Genealogical  History  of  the  Earldom  of  Sutherland,"  writlcn 
up  to  1630  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonstone,  and  continued  to  t651  by 
another  party,  geventl  notices  of  the  Clan  Gunn  occur  incidentiJly.  At  a  skir* 
mish  which  took  place  a. d.  1517  "  William  Mackanie8-Wick-fArun*r  (the  name 
being  plainly  the  same  as  "  Crowner"  juat  noticed),  cheeff  of  the  Clan  Gunn 
in  Southerland,"  was  present  against  the  Mackys  or  Mackays,  and  gate  them 
a  signal  defeat,  two  or  three  hundred  men  being  slain  on  the  unsuccessful  $ide. 
The  esact  words  of  Sir  R.  Gordon,  writing  not  very  long  afterwai'ds,  are — 
"  Their  wer  two  hundred  of  the  Stntthnaver  men  slain,  tlicirtie-two  of  the 
Seill  (Siol)  Faill,  and  fyftecn  of  the  Se  ill -Thomas."  The  commander  of  the 
vanquished  in  this  affair  is  called  "  Noill-Mackean-Mack-Angusi"  and  bis 
brother  is  styled  John  Moir'KIackean,  from  whom  "destrended  a  race  of  people 
called  the  Stflight-Ean-Voir,"  which  means  the  race  of  John  the  Great.  The 
whole  of  this  extract  proves  accuracy  in  Gaelic  nomenclature  to  be  a  point 
utterly  unattainable.  Indeed,  this  battle  with  the  "  Mackys"  may  only  be  a 
version  of  the  fight  with  the  Keiths.  The  name  of  Keilh  (odd  as  it  may  seem) 
is  easily  changed  into  MaC'Kays,  or  Mac-Kaiths.  The  common  source  of  the 
people  is  fuHli  :-  made  obvious,  in  reality. 

Sir  Robert  Gordon  proceeds  to  say,  that  "  William  Mackamcs  (cheiitane  of 
the  Clangun),  heer  mentioned,  was  called  Cattigh.  He  wes  borne  and  bred  in 
Southerland.  From  him  .ire  descended  the  Clangun  that  dwell  at  this  day  in 
Strathully.  They  have  alwysc  since  that  tyine  iiad  the  hinds  of  Killeiman 
for  ther  service,  from  the  Earles  of  Southerland,  unto  whom  they  have  ever  been 
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ness,  and  are  divyded  among  the  thrie  countries  of  Southerland,  Catteness,  and 
Strathnaver.  They  are  verie  couragious,  rather  desperat  than  valiant."  They 
came  at  last  from  under  the  power  of  the  Mackays  and  Sinclairs,  as  said,  and 
such  of  the  tribe  as  have  still  dwelt  in  Southerland  have  ever  been  faithful  to 
their  masters,  the  carles  of  Southerland.  Their  "  commander  and  chieftane  is 
called  Mack-wick-Kames,  and  remaineth  alwyse  in  Killiernan  in  Strathully, 
wher  he  hath  some  landes  and  possessions  from  the  carles  of  Southerland,  as  a 
fee  for  his  service."  Alluding  to  his  own  time,  the  chronicler  adds  and  inter- 
polates the  remark,  that  "  John  Robson  (Mackames),  chiftain  of  the  Clangun 
in  Catteness,  did  now  of  late,  the  yeir  of  God  1618,  mak  his  refuge  of  Souther- 
land, having  fallen  out  with  the  Earle  of  Catteness  and  Macky;  so  that  this 
whole  surname  doth  for  the  present  depend  altogether  upon  the  house  of  Souther- 
land." 

It  was  in  the  year  1586  that  the  Gunns  were  pursued  both  by  the  men  of 
Caithness  and  Sutherland.  Almost  by  chance  they  fought  the  former,  and  beat 
them.  This  proved  the  critical  event  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Guun  family.  At 
first,  indeed,  both  the  Caithness  and  Sutherland  earls  turned  their  powers 
against  the  sept,  and  took  captive  the  next  chief,  George  (Mack-ean  Mack- 
rob)  Gunn,  after  a  skirmish  in  which  he  fought  most  stoutly,  and,  being  van- 
quished, threw  himself  into  a  lake,  "  sore- wounded,"  to  make  a  last  struggle  for 
life  and  liberty.  After  being  liberated,  as  it  is  said,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
party  to  whom  he  deemed  himself  most  deeply  indebted,  the  Earl  of  Sutherland ; 
and  the  clan  and  family  became  fixed  adherents,  as  related,  of  that  noble  house. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1619,  however,  that  tliey  were  formally  disix>ssessed 
of  all  their  lands  held  under  the  Caithness  family,  and  also  of  their  holdings 
under  tlie  Mackays;  whereupon  the  whole  "retired  themselves,  with  their 
families,  into  Sutherland."  Alexander  (Davidson  or)  Gunn  and  his  race  were 
placed  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon  in  Strathully.  Some  small  portions  of  the  old 
Caithness  possessions,  however,  were  afterwards  recovered. 

It  is  clear,  from  this  whole  and  rather  confused  story,  that  the  Gunns  had 
been  a  branch  of  the  purest  aborigines  of  the  north.  The  Sinclairs  and  such 
like  baronial  incomers  might  gain  the  upper  hand  as  rulers  through  regal 
favours  and  other  causes ;  but  they  could  not  materially  change  the  breed  of 
the  people. 

It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  the  admitted  head  of  this  genuine  tribe  of  the 
indigenous  Gael  of  northern  Scotland,  George  Gunn,  Esq.,  of  Sutherlandshire, 
holds  at  this  hour  nearly  the  same  position,  relatively  to  the  main  lords  of  the 
soil,  that  the  before-mentioned  crowner^  or  justiciary  of  the  same  family,  seems 
to  have  held  two  or  three  centuries  since.  The  present  chief  of  the  Clan  Gunn 
is  a  gentleman  alike  estimated  by  the  Sutherland  house,  and  by  the  numerous 
body  of  people  of  whom  (under  them)  he  takes  a  portion  of  charge. 

ARMS  OF  CLAN  GUNN. 

Arjent,  a  pjalley  of  three  masts,  her  sails  fiu'lcd,  aud  oars  in  action  8abl»\  flags  gules,  within 
a  boi«iure  uzurr ;  on  u  chief  of  the  third,  a  bear's  head  of  the  first,  muzzled  oi  ihe  bccond,  be- 
tween two  mullets  of  the  field. 

(iREiST.  A  dexter  hand,  wielding  a  sword  proper. 

Motto.  Aut  pax  aut  helium  (or  peace  or  wai"). 

Badgk.  Juniper. 


CLAN  FRASER. 

The  Clan  Fraser  (or  Frazer)  is  one  of  a  few,  whom  the  most  inveterate 
sticklers  for  Gaelic  purity  of  blood,  at  once  in  chief  and  clan,  cannot  deny  to 
have  had  a  Norman  (which,  oddly  enough,  has  almost  the  same  meaning  as  a 
Southron)  origin.  The  last  antiquary  of  the  class  mentioned  admits  but  four 
such  families  into  his  Gaelic  list,  namely  the  Stewart,  Fraser,  Chisholm,  and 
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!Mpnzias  lines.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  already  expressed  the  full  belief 
that  the  native  Gael  had  many  new  proprietary  houmi  planted  among  them 
from  time  to  time,  both  of  their  own  Celtic  blood,  and  of  the  race  of  the  how- 
land  settlers.  But  the  whole  became  ere  long  thoroughly  amalgamated ;  and  it 
may  be  confidently  aswrted,  as  an  illnstration  of  this  assertion,  that  a  more 
tnuy  Highland  clan,  both  as  regarded  chiefs  and  foltowera,  did  not  exist  than 
were  the  Fraaers  ultimately.  Yet  the  foundera  of  the  name  were  assuredly 
Mormans,  thefroies  or  frmma  (strawberriea)  of  the  old  French  langua^  hav- 
ing admittedly  given  to  them  their  designation.  When  we  have  noble  umilies 
boasting  of  having  been  stewards,  falconers,  and  oven  colliers  to  princes  of  old, 
it  ia  no  derogation  to  the  dignity  of  the  Frasers  to  bring  them  from  the  Fraig- 
aeun  (probably  the  garden- keepers)  to  similar  high  parties.  It  was  an  old 
trick,  and  one  not  yet  quite  forgotten,  to  assign  such  offices  to  favourites,  ex- 
cellent salaries  and  no  duties  being  usually  or  rather  uniformly  thereto  appended. 
Some  authorities  say,  however,  that  the  name  of  Fraser  sprung  merely  from  tlie 
adoption  of  the  ./rouse*  in  the  arms  of  the  family  in  old  times. 

It  has  been  undeniably  established,  that  the  earliest  Scottish  Frasers  appear 
not  as  occupants  of  Highland  territories,  but  of  Tweeddale.  The  ancestor,  it 
is  said,  was  Pierre  Fraser,  an  envoy  from  France  to  Scotland  in  the  days  of 
Charlemagne.  Whether  entitled  or  not  to  claim  this  high  antiquity,  certainly 
the  first  eminent  Scot  of  the  house  was  Sir  Simon  Fraser,  Lord,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  of  all  the  upper  portion  of  the  vale  of  Tweed^-a  goodly  estate, 
and  including  the  two  strongholds  of  Oliver  and  Ncidpath  Castles.  At  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  said  that  the  family  are  named  much  earlier  in  history, 
being  donators  to  Kelso  Abbey  in  the  reign  of  Malcolms  111.  and  IV.  Sir 
Simon  is  usually  designated  of  Oliver  Castle  in  history,  which  seat  lay  on  the 
Lanarkshire  confines  of  the  district  and  strath  of  the  Twee<l.  It  is  now  io  mins. 
Neidpath  Castle  seems  to  have  protected  the  estates  of  Sir  Simon  at  their  eastern 
extremity.  Itstandscloseby  the  town  of  Peebles,  sndisyet  in  tolerable  preserva- 
tion, presenting  the  best  sample,  perliaps,  of  h  true  baronial  castie  of  the  Scottish 
marches  now  to  be  seen  in  anything  Hlie  completeness.  Ncidpath  is  a  square 
building  of  no  small  siee  when  compared  with  Newark  and  other  border  towera. 
Il  had  obviously  been  erected  that  the  lord  thereof,  his  vassals,  and  their 
families,  might  lie  safiily  ensconced  within  irapenetrBblc  walls,  during  the  hasty 
forays  of  the  English  bonier-riders.  No  common  night-ruid  could  have  dis- 
turbed the  inmates  of  Ncidpath.  The  walls  show  to  this  day  a  thicknen  ot 
eleven  feeti  and  the  castle  is  so  built,  on  a  promontory  ovcrh.inging  the  Tweed, 
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few  years  afterwards.     He  became  one  of  the  firmest  friends  of  Wallace,  and 
repeatedly  commanded  the  armies  of  the  Scottish  patriots  in  the  absence  of  that 
hero  of  heroes.    Jointly  with  Sir  John  Cumin,  Sir  Simon  Fraser  headed  his 
countrymen  at  the  famous  battle  of  Roslin  Muir,  fought  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1302.     King  Edward  had  sent  a  force  amounting  to  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand men  to  ravage  and  subdue  the  north  of  Britain.     Fraser  and  Cumin  could 
not  muster  more  than  eight  or  nine  thousand  followers;  and  yet,  availing  them- 
selves skilfully  of  the  imprudence  of  their  enemies,  who  had  divided  into  three 
nearly  equal  bodies  to  plunder  the  Lothians,  the  Scottish  leaders  encountered 
every  one  of  these  parties  in  succession  on  the  same  day,  and  routed  them  all 
by  turns.     The  scene  never  changed  from  the  Muir  of  Roslin.     It  seemed  to 
be  "  one  down,  another  come  on,"  to  use  the  words  of  Rob  Roy ;  and,  fortu- 
nately for  the  Scottish  party,  the  three  English  divisions  came  up  successively, 
just  in  time  to  find  their  predecessors  beaten,  and  to  be  emban*assed  by  their 
presence,  rather  than  aided.     Still,  in  all  points  of  view,  this  triple  victon^ 
gained  by  such  inierior  numbers  will  not  easily  be  paralleled  in  history.     It 
was  hailed  throughout  Scotland  with  joy  unspeakable;  and,  following  up  their 
advantage,  Sir  Simon  Fraser  and  his  associates  stript  King  Edward  ere  long  of 
almost  every  place  of  strength  in  the  country. 

Sir  William  Wallace  had  at  this  period  gone  to  Fraiice,  it  is  said,  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  its  monarch  ;  and,  on  his  return,  Fraser  became  one  of  the  in- 
separable companions  of  the  great  patriot.  They  had  need  of  all  their  energies, 
since  EUlward,  irritated  beyond  bounds  by  the  almost  disgraceful  defeat  at  Ros- 
lin, revisited  Scotland  in  1303  with  a  force  wholly  irresistible  by  the  Scots  at 
that  period.  Too  many  of  tlie  northern  nobles  were,  indeed,  alarmed  into  re- 
newed and  abject  submission. 

On  this  occasion  the  English  monarch  seemed  resolved  utterly  to  erase  all 
traces  of  the  national  independence,  carrying  off  the  ancient  records  and  relics, 
and  abrogating  all  the  old  laws.  But  there  were  some  bold  hearts  whom  he  could 
not  subdue,  nor  even  intimidate.  The  terrible  horn  of  Wallace,  never  heard 
without  alaim  by  southron  ears,  sounded  often  at  the  deep  and  still  hour  of 
midnight  on  the  skirts  of  the  English  army,  and  the  mom  ever  showed  that 
the  not  less  fearfiil  sword  of  the  hero  had  also  found  deadly  employment.  Sir 
Simon  Fraser  was  here  the  constant  companion  of  Wallace,  having  like  him 
(and  one  other  baron  of  highest  note  only)  refused  Edward's  summons  to  srttend 
a  parliament  at  St  Andrews,  and  spurned  the  high  rewards  offei*ed — for  which 
contumacy  the  Lord  of  Neidpath  sustained  sentence  of  banishment  and  out- 
lawry. Langtoft  (an  English  rhymer  of  the  very  age)  names  John  Cumin, 
Lord  of  Badenoch,  and  the  same  person  stabbed  finally  by  Bruce  at  Dumfries, 
as  the  companion  of  Wallace  and  Fraser  in  wliat  the  bard,  in  his  prejudice, 
calls  their  skulking  and  plundering: — 

**  The  Lord  of  Badcnauch,  the  Fraser,  and  Wallayn, 
They  lived  at  thieves'  law,  ever  robbing  all  ways. 
They  had  no  suBtenanc^  the  warfai*e  to  maintene, 
But  skulked  upon  chance,  and  robbed  aye  betwene." 

When  Edwaixi  left  Scotland,  after  a  lengthened  stay,  those  indefatigable 
patriots  resumed  their  schemes  for  i-ecovering  their  national  liberties,  and 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Robert  Bruce.  But  ere  Bruce  could  join 
them,  Wallace  was  betrayed  by  "the  fause  Monteith"  at  Robroystotin,  in  the 
autumn  of  1 305,  and  suffered  a  cruel  doom  at  London,  adding  to  the  laurels  of 
the  hero  the  nobler  crown  of  martyrdom.  The  same  fate  awaited  Sir  Simon 
Fraser.  '  He  joined  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in 
1 306,  near  to  Perth.  Bruce  himself  was  sore  bested  on  the  occasion,  but 
escaped  finally.  However,  ♦'  the  Englisshe  (according  to  a  chronicle  nearly  of 
the  date)  quelled  the  stede  that  Sir  Symond  Frisell  rode  uppon,  and  ther  tok 
hym  and  lad  hym  to  the  host."  Sir  Simon  "  began  for  to  speke  faire,"  but  his 
captors  knew  too  well  the  value  of  their  prize.  "  Then  answerd  Theobaude  of 
Pevenes,  that  was  the  kinge's  archer,  'Now  God  me  so  helpe  it  is  for  nought 
that  thou  speaxte;  for  allc  the  gold  of  Englonde  I  wold  thee  not  lete  gone 
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withoute  commandment  of  King  Edward.'"  The  vindictive  monarch  jnstified 
the  tbrcsigbt  of  bis  archer.  He  commanded  Sir  Simon  Praaer  to  be  led  awnj 
to  his  doom  at  London,  Trhere  he  was  hung  and  drawn,  and  "bis  head  smyteft 
of,  and  banged  i^ne  with  chynes  of  iren  uppon  the  gallwea,  and  hia  heMl 
nppon  London  brig  on  a  sper."  Sir  Simon,  in  ehort,  was  executed  with  the 
same  cruel  formalities  that  attended  the  closing  scene  of  the  life  of  Wallace. 
That  the  event  was  deemed  one  second  only  to  that  in  importance  is  proved  by 
a  sons  of  Ihe  same  age  on  the  subject.  Fraser,  like  Wallace,  was  crowned  witL 
laurel  in  mockery — "a  garland  of  tlic  newe  guise."  The  many  "wives"  th«t 
looked  on  his  end  pitied  lum,  according  to  the  piece — 

"  And  tuufl,  Alw! 
Thst  ever  he  nu  born, 
AnJ  eo  vilely  forliirn 

"  Now  Stood  the  head  above  the  bridge,  fast  by  Wallace,"  we  are  tatd{  so  that 
in  death  the  heroes  were  not  divided! 

Such  is  a  brief  skeEch  of  the  career  of  the  indubitable  head  and  chief  of  the 
Fraser  line  and  name,  at  the  period  when  the  house  first  appears  in  history. 
Sir  Simon  left  two  daughters.  co-)keiresses  to  his  large  estates.  The  one  wedded 
Sir  Patrick  (or  Malcolmj  Flemincr,  ancestor  of  the  noble  family  of  Wigtont 
and  the  other  was  united  to  Sir  Gilbert  Hay,  progenitor  of  the  Marquia  of 
Tweeddale.  The  Flemings  obtained  a  share  of  the  western  possesaiona,  or 
those  on  the  confines  of  Lanarkshire  ;  and  the  representatives  of  the  bouae,  tbe 
Elphinstone-Flemings,  yet  (or  lately  did)  possess  some  relics  of  the  property. 
The  Ha;s  held  Neidpath  Castle  and  the  attached  estates  for  a  lengtbeoetl 
period,  as  is  marked  by  tbeir  title  of  Earls  and  Marquises  of  Tweeddale. 

Patrick  (or  Malcolm)  Fleming,  and  Gilbert  Hay,  who  obtained  the  hand*  of 
Sir  Simon  Fraser's  co-heiresses,  were  amongst  the  most  active  adherents  of 
Robert  the  Bruce,  and  would  have  the  royal  sanction,  no  doubt,  to  their  a»> 
sumption  'of  the  possessions  of  tbeir  ladies.  But  the  family  was  not  without 
(at  least)  collateral  male  representatives.  There  rests  some  obscuii^  mi  the 
origin  of  the  two  great  northern  branches  of  the  Fraser  house,  namely,  tboao  of 
Salton  and  Lovat.  In  the  common  annals  of  the  Salton  Frasers,  it  is  anitrtoil 
that  John  Fraser  of  Tweeddale  wedded  a  northern  heiress  of  tbe  Cumin  ftmity 
in  the  ye^r  1247,  and  left  two  sons  younger  than  Sir  Simon,  whose  hiatoiyhaf 
been  given.  It  is  unquestionable  that  a  William  Fraser,  of  the  Oliver  CaideiiiM^ 
was  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  betwixt  the  ycara  1279  and  1297,  and  tha^  Jutring 
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This  is  the  clearest  account  which  a  comparison  of  authorities  enahles  us  to 
give  of  the  origin  of  the  northern  Frasers.  No  case  could  mark  more  clearlj 
the  follj  of  looking  on  every  man  who  may  have  assumed  a  clan  name  as  being 
necessarily  a  member  of  that  clan  by  blood.  The  Aberdeenshire  or  Salton 
Frasers  formed  primarily  the  stronger  branch  of  the  house ;  and  yet  they  founded 
no  tribe,  and  filled  no  district  with  people  so  called,  as  did  the  Lovat  offshoot 
in  the  more  inland  and  purely  Gaelic  districts  of  the  Aird  and  Stratherrick. 
The  natives  there  came  all  to  be  called  Frasers  finally,  and  almost  necessarily 
so,  from  the  absence  of  any  other  divisions  and  distinctions  than  those  of  clans 
from  clans.  The  Gael  look  their  names,  in  short,  from  their  chiefs;  and  the 
enlistings  during  the  Stewart  disturbances  of  the  last  two  centuries  mainly 
contributed  to  give  them  any  stated  family  names  at  all.  Many  a  Donald  and 
Angus  had  no  idea  of  regular  patronymics  until  they  were  enrolled  by  their 
chie&  into  bodies  of  serviceable  men-at-arms,  whether  for  the  benefit  of  their 
chiefs  or  their  supposed  sovereigns. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here,  after  having  tracked  the  sources  of  the  Salton 
and  Lovat  families,  to  follow  up  their  genealogical  history  closely.  The  Salton 
branch,  which,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  have  been  the  eldest  ofishoot  of  the  ex- 
tinct iSveeddale  stem,  held  the  lands  of  Philorth  and  others  in  the  north-east 
of  Scotland;  and  by  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Lords  Abernethy, 
Alexander  Fraser  became  heir  to  the  Abernethy  baronage,  and  was  created 
Lord  Salton  and  Abernethy  by  Charles  L,  the  precedency  of  1445  being 
retained  and  confirmed.  The  first  of  the  Frasers,  styled  Lord  Salton  and 
Abernethy,  is  in  some  heraldic  works  called  the  12th,  and  in  others  the  14th 
lord  in  the  line  of  succession.  It  matters  little  which  account  is  correct.  The 
honours  of  the  family  are  borne  at  this  day  by  Alexander  George  Fraser,  Lord 
Salton  and  Abernethy,  a  general  in  the  British  army,  who  has  acted  merito- 
riously in  various  military  employments  abroad,  and  has  served  latterly  in 
China  with  peculiar  distinction.  From  his  brother,  the  Honourable  William 
Fraser,  who  married,  and  lefl  several  children,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  title  of 
Lord  Salton  is  descended. 

That  branch  of  the  Frasers  which  attained  to  the  title  of  Lords  Fraser, 
may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  They  are  said  to  have  been  directly  of  the 
Philorth  or  Salton  line,  and  acquired  a  fair  estate  in  Aberdeenshire.  Andrew 
Fraser  of  Kilmundy,  representative  of  the  house,  was  created  Lord  Fraser, 
A.D.  1633.  The  title  became  extinct  or  dormant  bv  the  death  of  the  fourth 
baron  in  1720,  through  a  fall  from  a  precipice.  He  had  been  wedded,  but  left 
no  issue. 

The  house  of  the  Lords  Lovat  deserves  far  more  attention  here.  It  was  the 
only  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Frasers  that  became  truly  and  thoroughly 
Gaelic  or  Gt^licised.  A  strong  clan  of  the  name  sprung  up  under  the  ba^ns 
of  Lovat  in  Inverness-shire.  From  Hugh,  Dominm  de  Lovaty  being  named  as 
one  of  the  hostages  for  the  ransom  of  James  I.,  it  would  seem  that  the  family 
had  attained  to  high  distinction  at  so  early  a  date  as  1424;  and  though  the 
point  is  not  well  cleared  up  {Dominua  meaning  Laird  as  often  as  Lord,  and 
Baron  a  landed  gentleman  as  often  as  a  Peer)^  they  most  probably  obtained  the 
regular  baronial  rank  about  1445,  when  so  many  other  titles  were  settled  by 
the  famous  summonings  to  Parliament  of  that  date.  Nisbet  indeed  dates  their 
elevation  to  the  peerage  a  little  earlier.  He  says,  '*  The  first  of  this  family  was 
Simon  Fraser,  a  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Fraser,  nephew  of  King  Robert  Bruce. 
He  or  his  successor  got  the  lands  of  Lovat,  by  marrying  the  heiress  of  the  name 
of  Bisset,  and  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  name  of  Fen  tons.  The  family  was  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  Lords  Lovat  by  King  James  L,  the  3d  of  March,  1426. 
Hugh  or  Hucheon  Fraser  of  Lovat  sat  as  a  Lord  in  Parliament  in  the  year 
1430."  The  worthy  Nisbet  proceeds  further  to  describe  the  family  of  Salton 
as  descended  finom  "  another  younger  son"  of  the  "  above  Sir  Alexander,  and 
his  lady,  sister  to  King  Robert  the  Bruce  " 

It  would  be  hopeles^  however,  at  this  hour  to  strive  to  fix  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty the  right  of  precedence  among  the  branches  of  the  Fraser  family,  even 
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were  the  matter  one  of  moment.  It  is  not  siicli,  aa  alreatly  remu-ked ;  the 
Lovat  Frasera  l>ecame  the  true  Clan  Fraser.  Indubitablj,  also,  there  were 
Bisset  and  Fenton  marriages  and  successions,  giving  to  tlie  Lovat  line  their 
large  Inverness  properties.  Hugh  Eraser  of  Lovat,  first  lord  hy  the  comput»- 
tion  of  Douglas,  certainlywedded  one  of  the  he  ires^s  of  the  Fentons,  oa  appears 
from  authentic  deeds  of  1416  and  of  1430.  Hugh,  i<econd  Lord  of  Lova^  lived 
up  to  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  (a.d.  1500) ;  and  in  the  records  of 
parliameDt  a  decreet  is  found,  ordering  "  Donle  Macgilcalluin  to  restore  and 
pay  to  Hew,  Lord  Fresale,  [the  old  spelling]  of  ye  Lovait,  400  kye,  at  20a. 
each;  36  horses  at  26s.  8d.;  9  sheep  at  2s.  each;  and  £45  for  certein  house- 
hold goods,  taken  from  tlic  said  Hew,  out  of  the  Ard  [Aird]  and  Easter  Fem- 
way,  by  the  said  Donle  and  his  complices."  The  record  givus  a  pretty  picture 
of  ttic  locality  and  the  times.  The  said  Hugh,  second  Loi'd  Lovat,  possessing 
the  really  valuable  properties  of  the  Aird  and  Stratherrick,  with  other  portiona 
both  of  Inverness  and  Cromarty,  was  a  man  of  weight  in  die  world,  and  made 
a  match  with  the  daughter  of  the  last  of  the  Dunbars,  Earls  of  Moray,  acootd- 
ing  to  some  accounts.  He  left  a  son,  named  Thomas,  who  is  usually  reckoned 
as  third  lord.  By  successive  intermarriages  with  the  Grays,  Grants,  Stewarts, 
Mackenzies,  and  other  northern  bouses  of  note,  the  Lords  Lovat  maintained 
their  place,  and  increased  their  power  and  possessions  until  they  becante  the 
heads  of  one  of  the  most  important  northern  clans.  So  tliey  stood  at  the  cloac 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  there  appeared  a  member  <k  the  familv  ofpre- 
eminent  distinction,  the  famous  Simon,  commonly  called  th«  twelfth  Lofd 
Lovat.  On  the  history  of  tliis  singular  being  volumes  have  been  written,  and 
he  deserves  a  promiuent  word  of  notice  here.  The  subjoined  memoir  ctf  him 
was  drawn  up  on  a  former  occasion  by  the  Editor  of  the  present  work. 

From  our  e&rliot  readiug  days,  Simon  Fnwer,  the  lut  Lord  Lont  at  the  Scottiali  peenaa> 
hu  klwavB  appeared  to  us  one  oS  the  most  extraordinary  pereouBges  commemorated  in  Un 
entire  coUeetive  annaU  of  Great  Rrilain.  Wonder  atid  odmiratiou,  disgust  and  BbhonoHS, 
are  Iha  feelings  alternately  excited,  at  least  io  the  youthful  mind,  by  the  peruaal  of  fan  BOntar 
personal  history  ;  and  perhaps  the  closing  acene  of  his  career,  when  the  aged  man  laid  Smni 
bis  head  upon  the  block,  nill  awake  in  most  bosoms  the  additional  sentiment  of  pitjr,  UTaeao- 
cileable  as  it  may  seem  with  other  emotioiu  mentioned.  Lord  Lovat  was  also  inter 
the  last  specimen,  as  respects  many  points,  of  tha  true  feudal  chieftain  of  the 
Highlands. 

Simon  Fraser  was  bom,  by  his  own  account,  in  the  year  1676.     His  Ealho',  i^rlsd 
of  Beaufort,  was  third  or  fourth  surviviDg  son  to  tbe  eighth  Lord  Lovat,  w>  tbn^  St 
Tery  ditiaimilar  character,  Richard  III.,  tiimon  was  at  birth  pretty  far  ranoTad  fia 
golden  time  he  looked  for ;"  but,  wc  may  well  suppose,  like  the  same  illQBtrioM 
•  would  be  far  from  giving  up  hope,  knowmg  that  he  ' — 
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When  leized.  Lord  Salton  had  been  rash  enough  to  venture  witliin  tlie  Stratlierriek  b(>unds. 
The  darmg  author  of  this  seizure  wrote  on  the  occasion  to  the  commandant  of  Fort- William, 
and  his  letter  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  on  record  of  his  diplomatic  style  of  oorrespond- 
enoe,  whereof  lying,  cajolery,  and  menaces  were  the  predominant  ingredients.  He  artfully 
•peaka  of  the  recent  outrage  as  an  accident,  and  begs  the  commandant's  advice,  not  so  much 
for  himself  as  for  the  sake  of  "ye  1500  men  that  are  ready  to  die  with  me.*'  This  little  dosing 
hint  would  probably  quash  all  desire  to  interfere  on  the  part  of  the  small  garrison  of  Fort- 
William. 

As  if  to  prove  that  his  resret  and  penitence  for  the  last  outrage  was  an  utter  mockery, 
Simon,  now  hopeless  of  snatching  the  young  heiress  from  the  Murrays,  settled  upon  another 
plan  of  proceeding  of  still  greater  audacity.  He  resolved  to  quell  peribrcc  tlie  opposition  of 
the  family  of  Athol,  or  peniaps  to  take  revenge  on  them,  by  making  the  Dowager  Lady  Lovat 
his  wife ;  and,  seizing  accordingly  on  her  house  of  Castle  Downie,  he  compelled  her  to  go 
through  the  nuptial  ceremony,  and  submit  to  its  consummation.  The  tears  and  entreaties  of 
the  lady,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  his  mother,  might  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone,  it  is  told 
to  us;  but,  as  already  observed,  Simon  appears  to  have  had  no  heart  whatever  to  be  moved — 
even  at  this  epoch,  when  he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age.  Shameful  force  was  resorted  to 
aeainst  the  lady,  her  very  stays  being  ripped  up  with  dirks.  Simon  called  her  his  ^  dear  wife  '* 
when  it  suited  him,  and  repudiated  her  when  he  married  again.  Modesty  kept  the  lady  her- 
self silent,  but  Lord  Athol  having  the  whole  power  of  the  Scottish  executive  in  his  hands,  took 
inmiediate  steps  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  his  sister  on  both  Thomas  of  Beaufort  and  his  son 
Simon,  "  Letters  of  intercommuning'*  were  issued  against  them  and  their  accomplices,  and 
forces  sent  to  hunt  them  down.  The  closing  months  of  1697,  and  the  opening  ones  of  1698, 
were  expended  in  a  series  of  scuffles  which  the  subject  of  our  notice  magnifies  into  battles, 
and  in  which  he  uniformly  conquers.  In  September  1698,  a  full  sentence  of  outlawry  \^aB 
pronounced  against  him,  declaring  his  life  and  property  forfeited  for  **  high  treason,"  such 
being  the  title  given  to  some  of  his  deeds.  Simon  continued  to  lurk  among  liis  mountains  for 
anouer  year  or  so,  when  his  father  died  at  Dunvegan  in  Skye,  the  seat  of  his  brother-in-law 
M'Leod,  to  which  place  of  perfect  security  the  old  man  had  been  sent  by  his  son.  From  this 
time  forth,  as  male  heir,  he  took  the  title  of  Lord  Lovat,  and  was  acknowledged  as  chief  by 
nearly  the  entire  clan.  He  soon  afterwards  obtained  a  remission  of  all  the  charges  against 
him  save  those  connected  with  tlie  Dowager  business,  which  the  Athol  family  pursued  so 
hotly,  when  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  increased  their  power,  as  to  drive  him  to  the  conti- 
nent. He  bore  a  commission  to  the  exiled  Stewarts,  ho  has  stated,  at  St  Gemiains,  and  as- 
suredly he  was  well  received  there,  as  well  as  by  Louis  XIV.  If,  as  seems  more  than  probable, 
Lovat  was  the  man  who  first  clearly  pointed  out  to  Jacobites  abroad  that  their  whole  and 
sole  hope  rested  on  the  Scottish  HigiilanderH,  much  of  the  mischief  of  the  Rebelliuns  must  be 
ascribed  to  his  agency.  He  ^^aa  sent  back  to  Scotland,  and,  havinz  assembled  the  Highland 
chiefs  at  Drummond  Castle,  he  there  urged  an  immediate  rising  of  the  clans,  pointing  out  with 
his  wonted  san;acity  that  every  succeeding  year  fixed  the  other  party  in  power  but  the  more  fii*mly. 
Lovat  spoke  m  vain,  however;  and  what  did  he  do  next  in  consequence !  He  went  to  Queens- 
berry,  then  head  of  the  Scottish  ministry,  and  disclosed  (or  pretended  to  disclose)  all  that  the 
Jacobites  were  doing.  This  he  called  but  a  stratagem  to  deceive  the  enemy.  Among  other 
things,  he  showed  some  letters  involving  his  old  foe.  Lord  Athol;  and  his  defence  of  his  con- 
duct throws  a  curious  light  on  his  principles  of  mox^ty.  Athol  was  a  treacherous  Jacobite, 
he  says;  and  it  was  therefore  the  bounden  duty  of  a  sincere  one  to  ruin  <*  the  incomparable 
villain''  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  he  really  was  true  I  That  this  could  only  at  best  be  ac- 
complished by  lyingly  representing  him  to  the  Hanoverians  as  a  real  and  thorough-paced 
Jacobite,  seems  to  have  been  as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  Simon  of  Lovat. 

In  fact,  Lovat  had  now  fairly  entered  on  the  tortuous  course  of  policy  which  he  pursued  to 
his  dying  day.  If  he  ever  was  anything  at  all  truly  as  a  poUtician,  he  was  a  partisan  of  tho 
Stewarts;  but  there  were  objects  far  dearer  to  him  than  any  public  ones,  and  these  were 
Simon  Fraser,  his  clan,  his  power,  and  his  estates,  to  secure  which  he  ever  kept  several  strings 
to  his  bow,  and  played  fast  and  loose  with  all  parties,  urged  thereto  by  a  strong  confidence  in 
his  talents  for  chicanery,  and  an  unconquerable  propensity  to  keep  these  constantly  employed. 

On  passing  over  to  the  Netherlands,  as  he  did  about  this  time,  Lovat  had  his  hands  full  to 
superfluity  of  his  favourite  business.  He  liad  given  himself,  in  fact,  three  distinct  parties  to 
act  with,  to  conciliate,  and  to  deceive.  These  were  the  Scottish  Jacobites,  the  court  of  St 
Grermains,  and  his  Grace  of  Queensberry.  As  it  strangely  enough  happened,  the  last  was  the 
most  easily  managed  of  all,  for  the  whole  of  his  revelations  to  the  duke  had  by  this  time  got  wind, 
and  all  the  £rien<u  of  the  Stewarts  now  looked  on  him  with  the  deepest  suspicion.  They  would 
not  listen  to  his  ingenious  apologies,  and  actually  obtained  a  teUre  de  cachet  for  placing  him  in 
a  sort  of  honoorabTe  imprisonment  in  France.  Things  stood  thus  from  1 705  to  1 7 1 4.  W  hen  the 
conferenoe  at  the  Hague  broke  up  in  1709,  the  Jacobites  thoi^ght  the  time  suitable  for  an  in- 
vasion, and  Simon,  irritated  with  them,  or  pursuing  his  old  double  policy,  i^rote  an  explicit 
warning  on  the  Hubjeot  to  the  Earl  of  Leven,  promising  to  join  him  in  repelling  a  descent  with 
many  **  brave  fellowR."  He  had  left  that  noblenaan  an  ultra-Hanoverian,  but,  alas  for  con- 
sistency !  Leven  had  since  become  a  keen  Jacobite,  and  sent  the  lettor  straight  to  the  Court 
of  St  Germaina.  Of  oourse,  this  invader  of  his  peculiar  patent  right  of  treachery  is  stigma- 
tised by  Lovat  aa  *'  one  of  tiie  vilest  hypocrites  on  the  face  of  the  earth,"  and  all,  besides,  that 
is  bad.  His  own  conduct  be  caunot  deny,  but  pleads  that  he  was  **  driven  to  desperation  "  by 
ill-nsage.  Yet  the  same  personage,  in  the  same  pages,  lays  it  down  shortly  before,  that  a  man 
"ahould  rather  jbe  shot  than  d^  an  ill  thing; ''  and  boasts  of  it  as  his  own  unfading  comfort. 
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ihttt  he  "  uever  betrayeJ  eitlii-r  liiH  trust  or  hU  frieatls,  nor  WMild  not  for  llis  niuTMae! " 
Wh&t  »  bleuing  tB  a  clear  cotiMrieiice  ! 

Lovat  mt  last  eacaned  from  hi>  atale  of  aemi-dunuieo  In  France,  through  the  agency  of  a 
'  in  seat  over  by  the  FriBer  (gentry.  They  were  driven  to  diii  •teu  by  •ome  Bbanaa 
enta  of  LoTat  ■  foea  during  his  long  absence.  His  female  rival,  daughter  of  hia  old 
«  (and  once  "  dear  nife")  the  Dowager,  had  finally  wedded  Alexander  M—ir-m-i- 
all,  who  took  tlie  name  of  Fraseron  his  marriage,  and  claimed  both  the  estate  and 
title  of  Lnvat  in  her  name.  Ho  obtained  some  share  of  tho  properly,  bat  all  fell  into  coofn- 
aiOD  within  its  boands;  and  when  it  was  at  last  proposed  to  change  the  name  of  the  elan  from 
Fraaer  to  Mackenzie,  the  gentry  attached  to  Lorat  tost  all  patience,  and  sent  over  to  Fran— 
to  bring  him  home  if  possible.  The  result  was,  that,  by  a  dexterous  artilioe  of  Simon  Lint- 
self,  he  found  his  way  to  England,  in  spile  of  the  refusal  of  the  Court  of  St  Germains  to  sane- 
tion  his  release.  Their  condaet  was  infatualedly  impoliCie  towards  the  virtual  chief  of  audi  a 
clan  lu  the  Frasers  in  any  point  of  view,  and  especially  when  they  were  on  the  eve  of  thsir 
first  riBtni;;  but  they  had  cot  Frascrdale  as  an  adherent,  and  thought,  probably,  thai  tbay 
~     "  with  safety  overlook  nis  rival  Lovat.    They  found  out  their  error,  when,  after  v 
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troubles,  the  chief  arrived  safely  among  his  mountains.  He  was  warmly  wricomed  by  Ua 
cUn;  and,  when  the  rebellion  of  171fi  broke  out,  his  politic  eye  saw  at  a  glance  on  which  nde 
lay  all  prospective  adrantages  for  himself,  at  least  at  that  conjuncture.  Lovat  resolved  (a 
strike  a  blow  which  would  give  him  title  and  lands,  and  fix  him  forever  in  the  good  gra«e«  of 
the  reigning  family. 

InvenMss,  the  nearest  town  of  importance  to  the  Fraser  bounds,  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  rebels.  Lovat  hurried  thither  with  his  men,  invested  the  place,  and,  by  uttering  the  most 
idooB  threats  against  the  giu'rison,terrifled*'thepoor  cowardly  governor"  into  muniu 
night,  and  leaving  the  town  at  the  discretion  of  the  victor.  This  was  a  f«t  of  whic£ 
Iter  boasted  magniloquently  all  bis  days,  though  only,  it  should  be  observed,  whan  lia 
addressed  Hanoverians;  and  certainly  it  had  no  sliglit  efl*ect  in  curbing  the  iDsuiieutionaiT 
spirit  in  the  entire  north.    How  speedily  thereafter  the  ill-conducted  eiiterpriss  of  liar  fell  to 

Iieees  is  known  to  all.  The  consequences  of  our  hero's  services  were  now  not  long  delayad. 
□  March  1716,  a  pardon  for  him  was  signed;  and  what  his  acts  had  been  is  even  teanollj 
evinced  by  its  lerms,  the  prodact,  doubtless,  of  his  own  supervision.  1 1  would  appear  as  if  ha 
deemed  he  conld  not  be  safe,  if  there  were  any  of  the  most  hidden  cracks  and  (Uws  in  hmaau 
nature  which  it  did  not  cover.  "  It  is  (says  his  latest  annalist)  an  astonnding  and  horribia 
enumeration  of  all  the  crimes  and  abominations  to  which  the  humsD  aninial  is  lable."  Bj 
obtaioiag  this  pardon,  Lovat  hod  gained  one  great  point,  and  be  diil  nut  allow  the  giMa  to 
grow  uudcr  his  feet  in  his  nay  to  obtain  others.    Wo  find  him  in  London  in  June  1716, 
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honoored  with  private  audiences  of  3ilajcsty,and  even  boasting  in  his  tetters  of  than  D«nc  hi* 
patronising  influence  in  favour  of  Argyle  and  Islay,  the  dust  of  whose  feet  he  woold  M*a 
licked  off  shortly  before  to  win  the  sliglitesC  mark  of  their  counteuauce.  In  August  l7IC,Ilo 
was  Buccessfol  in  obtaining  an  escheat  of  the  Lovat  property,  all  and  whole,  forCatod  hy 
Alexander  Frasor  or  Muckenzie  through  his  rebellious  rising  against  govemment.  BotilmM 
only  a  tife-rcni  escheat,  (he  confiscated  insurgent  having  possessed  no  more  than  k  lifejaat. 
This  drawback  was  a  griovoua  one,  and  Lovat  at  once  set  actively  about  reraoving  j^  bstfc  by 
claiming  bis  peerage,  and  by  setting  aside  the  heirs  o(  (he  late  life-renter  at  law, 

Simon  Fraser  had  now  ati&ined  to  the  extreme  height  of  bis  ambition,  having  bsMBS  Ifca 
admitted  Lord  of  Lovat,  and  the  head  of  a  large  and  obedient  clan.     Well  did  h*  b«w  how 
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lu  this  paper  he  very  artfolly  insiuoates  the  necessity  of  Btren^hening,  with  arras  and  new 
powers,  the  hands  of  the  great  chiefs,  as  being  the  sole  parties  competent  to  keep  their  various 
districts  at  peace.  Independent  Highland  companies  were  actually  raised^  and  our  hero  com- 
nttuided  one  of  them,  bat  he  was  afterwards  deprived  of  the  post  to  his  great  chagrin.  As  to 
his  other  suggestions,  the  desire  to  strip  the  leading  chiefs  of  their  authority,  in  pbu^  of  add- 
ing thereto,  was  becoming  stronger  every  day  among  all  the  statesmen  cognisant  of  the  true 
condition  of  the  Scottish  north.     Se  that  Lovat  failed  here  in  his  main  aims. 

It  has  been  stated  that  he  married  unscrupulously  during  the  life  of  the  unhappy  Dowager' 
of  Lovat,  whose  forced  union  with  him  must  be  in  the  reader's  remembrance.  In  1717,  he 
wedded  a  daughter  of  Grant  of  Grant,  who  bore  him  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and,  aboat 
a  year  after  her  decease  in  1732,  he  took  as  his  second  wife  Primrose,  daughter  of  John 
Campbell  of  Mamore,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  ancestor  of  the  present  line. 

So  early  as  1719,  the  tendencies  of  Lord  Lovat  in  favour  of  the  Stewarts  had  well  nigh  been 
prematurely  exposed.  He  had  written  to  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  promising  to  join  his  lordship 
m  aid  of  the  Spaniards,  then  expected  to  invade  the  Highlands  m  the  Stewart  interests.  This 
letter  had  been  incautiously  shown  to  a  presumed  Jacobite,  but  one  who  immediately  disclosed 
its  contents  to  government.  Learning  his  danger  timeously,  Lovat  posted  off  to  London, 
leaving  orders  to  his  clan  to  oppose  and  attack  Seaforth.  His  presence  at  court  outweighed 
the  efi'ect  of  a  reported  letter,  and  when  news  came  that  the  Frasers  had  seized  Seaforth's 
Castle,  and  behaved  gallantly  in  repressing  the  Spanish  invasion,  their  cliief  rose  into  such 
favour,  that  the  king  condescended  to  become  godiather  to  the  young  heir  of  Lovat,  naming  a 
proxy  to  act  for  him.  To  take  a  still  stronger  instance  of  the  trust-worthiness  of  Lovat,  let  us 
look  at  what  occurred  in  the  years  1736  and  1737.  John  Hoy  Stewart,  a  notorious  Jacobite, 
broke  out  of  Inverness  juil  in  the  former  year,  Lord  Lovat  being  then  Sheriff.  And  whither 
might  he  go  when  at  liberty  ?  Straight  to  my  lord  the  Sheriff's  house,  where  he  lived  very 
comfortably  for  five  weeks.  When  he  left,  it  was  to  go  abroad,  and  Lovat's  coach  conveyed 
him  to  the  coast  off  which  the  ship  lay.  A^  their  parting,  his  lordship  *'  charged  Roy  Stewart 
to  assure  the  Pretender,  whom  he  called  his  king,  of  his  fidelity,  and  determination  to  live  and 
die  in  the  cause;  and  his  lordship  moreover  desired  to  have  expedited  to  him  without  delay 
Ills  commission  as  lieutenant>eeneral  of  the  Highlands,  and  his  patent  of  a  duke."  All  this 
was  sworn  to  at  the  State-triiUs  by  a  credible  ear-witness.  Well,  observe  what  Lovat  wrote 
in  the  following  year  to  Lord  Islay,  a  prominent  member  of  that  great  Whig  family  which  he 
had  taken  a  wife  to  conciliate.  *'  Is  it  possible,"  says  Simon,  '*  that  I,  in  my  senses  and  reason, 
could  have  the  least  thought  or  wish  to  see  another  government  or  any  disturbance  in  this  { 
Surely,  I  must  be  a  madman  if  I  wished  the  Pretender  to  prevail,  who  used  me  like  a  scoun- 
drel, and  put  me  in  a  dungeon.  And  if  the  Pretender  did  prevail,  of  which  there  is  no  manner 
of  probability,  and  which  1  pray  God  may  never  happen,  would  I  not  be  an  idiot  and  a  mad- 
man to  imagine  that  any  service  I  could  do  to  the  Pretender  could  balance  the  interest  of  my 
professed  enemies !  Duncan  Forbes  told  me  once,  I  might  expect  a  gallows  ten  feet  higher  than 
ordinarv  if  the  Pretender  prevailed,  so  that  1  must  think  that  no  man  upon  serious  refiection 
can  believe  tliat,  upon  any  consideration  whatever,  I  could  ever  act  or  contrive  anything 
against  the  present  government."     And  so  on  to  the  end. 

The  duplicity  evinced  here  is  really  enough  to  make  one  shudder,  borne  out  as  it  is  by 
solemn  imprecations.  But  we  now  approach  the  eventful  period  to  which  Lovat  had  so  long 
and  anxiously  looked  forward,  and  which,  in  place  of  elevating  him  to  the  expected  ducal 
eminence,  was  destined  only  to  raise  him  to  tlie  scaffoliL  The  landing  of  Prince  Chailei 
on  the  western  coast,  almost  unattended,  at  the  commencement  of  July,  1745,  did  not  please 
onr  hero  at  all,  who  had  counted  on  many  French  auxiliaries,  and  much  French  gold;  yet 
he  made  all  preparations  for  sending  his  clan  to  join  the  rising,  all  the  while  attempting  to 
keep  a  door  open  for  his  own  escape  from  all  consequences.  He  wrote  to  President  Forbes 
continually,  lamenting  his  own  old  age,  and  inability  to  keep  his  clan  from  insurrectionaury 
tendencies.  In  September,  Forbes  offers  him  an  independent  company  in  the  govenuneut 
service.  Lovat  evades  acceptance,  and,  as  to  certain  rumours  that  the  Fmsers  were  to  join 
the  rebels,  he  says  they  might  as  well  say  that  he  was  **  going  to  join  Kouli  Khan." 

The  victory  of  Prestonpans,  which  was  triumphantly  celebrated  at  Castle-Downie,  decided 
Lovat  upon  immediate  action.  But  he  resolved  still  to  keep  on  his  personal  mask,  and  to  en- 
sure his  own  safety,  and  tlie  integrity  of  his  estate  and  honours.  To  effect  this  end,  the  old 
man  made  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice  hta  son  and  heir  I  To  the  one  side,  that  of  the  '*  dear,  brave 
prince,"  he  now  boasted  that  scarcely  any  man  but  he  would  have  sent  the  heir  and  *'  hope 
of  his  family,  and  the  darling  of  his  father's  life,"  to  **  venture  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  tne 
glorious  prince's  service."  To  the  Lord  President,  again,  the  crafty  old  man  declared  himself 
**  vexed  to  the  soul  by  his  son's  resolution  to  go  and  join  the  prince;"  and  that  **  all  the  crea- 
tion will  not  keep  him  from  going  to  live  and  die"  in  that  cauite.  The  young  Master  of  Lovat 
thus  spoken  of,  a  lad  of  nineteen,  was  most  strongly  averse  to  join  the  rising,  and  only  took 
the  field  at  his  father's  argent  and  incessant  entreaties  and  commands  ! 

Lovat  continued  to  play  the  same  double  game,  but  he  could  not  long  even  in  appearance 
deceive  Duncan  Forboi.  "  I  could  sooner  undertake  to  plead  for  any  of  the  unhappy  gentle- 
men now  actually  in  arms  than  for  your  lordship,"  said  tlie  president,  4hu8  cutting  away 
Lovat's  main  hope  from  under  him.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  reply.  The  chief  still 
keeps  up  the  game.  ^  Am  I  the  first  father  that  Ims  had  an  undutifui  son !"  Sudi  is  his. 
strain. 

This  is  not  the  phice  to  go  ever  the  incidents  of  the  rebellion  of  1745.  The  retreat  from 
England  galled  Lovat  grievously,  and,  as  the  prince  moved  back  on  the  Highlands,  he  became 
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more  and  more  unt«By.  Me  leot  fur  )iiB  sun  to  eonie  Lome,  uiidsr  the  pin  of  niaing  ft^irti 
men,  but  most  probably  t«  have  the  credit  of  reollinff  the  youth,  hoHOvcx  Ute  id  tha  dmj. 
Bat  the  ipinhHl  lad  would  uol  desert  the  cause  iu  its  declioe.  He  adhered  to  Cliarlee  up 
to  the  disaaler  of  CuUuden,  on  the  ere  of  which  fatal  day  the  prince.  Id  hia  flight  to  the  moan- 
tain-faatneMce,  fint  met  Lord  Lovat.  How  diflcrent  the  meeting  from  that  kiitieiiiated  I 
Charles  was  much  depre«aed,  bat  the  old  chief  uf  the  FraMra  even  fiercely  bade  hhn  think  ef 
hie  BQceBlor,  the  Bruce,  "who  lo«t  eleven  battles  and  won  Scotland  by  the  twelfth."  Thaj' 
had  Boon  lo  part  to  shift  for  themselves.  Loval  had  with  his  usual  foresight  pruvided  a  retreat 
on  au  isle  in  Loch  Muily,  but,  beinff  driven  thence,  he  flied  hii  abode  on  the  Lake  of  Hormr, 
after  sulTering  much  thraui^h  his  iunnnities  during  bia  wanderings.  He  was  captured  on  I^ke 
Morar,  being  at  the  moment  enclosed  in  a  hollow  tree,  which  allowed  only  two  limb*  mufllad 
iu  flannel  to  be  seen  by  those  in  search  of  him. 

The  fame  of  Lovat's  talents  and  peculiarities  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and,  as  ha  waa  borne 
in  a  litter  to  London,  he  created  a  much  strotiger  sensation  than  any  of  the  other  prinonen. 
He  was  talked  of  aa  a  kind  of  strange  monster,  unknown  in  civilised  life.  He  seemed  to  derira 
entertainment  from  cultivating  this  impression.  A  young  officer  once  peeped  into  hia  litter, 
and  Lovat  pretended  to  be  asleep,  till  a  good  chance  occurred,  and  starting  np  he  tweakad  tba 

Gaper's  nose  most  unmercifully.  When  he  reached  Loudon,  one  of  his  first  vimtois  was 
ogarth,  whom  he  had  before  known,  and  the  meeting  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  portrait  of 
Lovat— one  of  the  moat  popular  of  even  Hogarth's  works.  Being  committed  to  the  Tower, 
he  remained  there  till  the  9tb  of  March,  1/47,  when  bis  trial  commenced.  It  continued  bi 
the  ISth,  with  few  intermissions,  and  the  pruwuer  was  then  found  guilty.  Both  in  bis  eo>- 
Mnement,  and  uii  his  trial,  he  behaved  with  a  di-gree  of  fortitude  and  equanimity,  that  would 
have  done  honour  both  to  a  better  man  and  a  better  cause.  He  did  not  disdain  to  make  ^i- 
peals  for  his  life,  but  tliey  were  made  with  calmuees  and  dignity.  Various  good  sayings  are 
ascribed  to  liim  at  tli  is  juncture.  He  was  asked  if  he  had  any  questions  to  put  to  Sir  Everard 
Fawkener — "  No,  only  that  I  am  Sir  £.'a  servant,  and  wish  him  joy  of  his  young  wife."  When 
he  took  a  Ann)  leave  of  the  lords,  he  said,  with  his  old  biaa  to  samsm,  "  God  hiess  yaa  alL 
Farewell !  We  shall  not  all  meet  in  the  same  place  again— I  am  sure  of  that."  ThelOajorof 
the  Tower  asking  how  he  did,  his  lordship  answered,"  Very  well;  I  am  preparing  myself  for 
B  place  where  very  few  majors  and  htrdfy  any  lieutenanla-geneml  go."  On  hia  return  from 
the  Lorils  to  the  I'oner,  an  iU-favoured  old  woman  screamed  out,  "  You'll  get  that  nasty  bead 
of  yours  chopped  off,  you  ugly  Scotch  dog  I"  To  which  he  retorted,  "  I  believe  I  shall,  you 

ugly  Engllnh ,"  repaying  the  canine  epithet  masculine  with  the  feminine.  During  his  last 

speech  at  his  trial,  it  should  Iwve  been  mentioned,  he  showed  bitterness  but  at  une  ni'" 
and  that  waa  while  alluding  to  Secretary  Murray,    lie  poured  on  him  a  torrent  of  s< 
scum  and  iiidignatiim. 

As  April  the  9lli  approached,  the  dav  appointed  for  the  execution,  he  grew  man  n«n 
cheerful  than  previously,  and  it  says  much  for  his  poKei-s  of  fascination,  that  he  obtained  the 
good  cracfs  ol  all  around  him.  His  mind  often  reverted  to  the  days  of  his  power,  and  be 
hoped  that  the  coronach  would  yet  be  sung  for  him  among  his  own  hills,  for  "  I  waa  (said  he) 
one  of  tile  greatest  chiefs  of  the  Highlands."  On  the  morning  of  the  execution,  be  proridsd 
himself  «itli  a  purse  conlAining  ten  guineas  for  the  executioner.     Being  assisted  towards  tbe 
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ing  family.  The  Lovat  estates  were  restored  to  him  in  1 774.  No  doubt,  as 
he  had  the  honour  of  being  chosen  member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of 
Inverness  in  1761,  though  then  absent  in  America,  and  continued  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  up  to  the  period  of  his  decease,  the  government  of 
the  time  must  have  been  so  far  influenced,  in  making  these  concessions,  by  the 
obviously  undiminished  popularity  of  the  heir  of  the  Frasers  in  the  far  north. 
A  man  in  his  estate  and  position  in  1757,  who  could  raise  1260  men  in  a  week  or 
two,  was  not  to  be  lightly  treated.  With  the  battalions  raised  by  him  after- 
wards in  1776,  forming  the  original  78th  and  71st  Regiments,  he  brought  3500 
men  in  all  into  the  service,  if  not  fully  more.  They  served  bravely  in  various 
quarters.  The  Honourable  Simon  Fraser  died  in  London  in  1782,  and,  leav- 
ing no  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Archibald  Campbell  Fraser,  for 
some  years  consul  at  Algiers.  He  raised  a  new  Fencible  Regiment  on  his 
estates  in  1794,  and  became  member  for  Inverness-shire  in  his  brother's  place. 
He  had  several  children  bom  to  him  in  marriage,  of  whom  Simon,  the  eldest 
son,  became  his  successor  in  the  Lovat  inheritance,  and  representative,  also,  of 
the  native  county  of  the  family  in  Parliament  He  died  in  1 803,  unmarried ; 
and  as  none  of  the  other  sons  (who  predeceased  him)  left  issue,  the  direct  line 
of  the  Lords  Fraser  of  Lovat  came  to  a  close;  and  the  representation  of  the 
family,  as  well  as  its  principal  possessions,  fell  to  the  Frasers  of  Strichen,  a 
branch  descended  from  a  second  son  of  the  fifth  Lord  Lovat,  who  flourished  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  Strichen  Frasers  had  long  possessed  a  fair  estate 
of  their  own,  and  the  present  head  of  the  house,  Thomas  Alexander  Fraser, 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Bai*on  Lovat  of  Lovat,  in  the  Peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  1837.  The  non-restoration  of  the  old  Scottish  title  may  have  been 
owing  to  the  desire  of  the  government  of  the  day,  at  once  to  replace  the  in- 
lieritor  of  the  estates  in  the  station  of  his  ancestors,  and  to  make  the  dignity 
practically  useful,  if  not  to  add  to  its  elevation.  It  may  be  that  other  circum- 
stances prevented  the  attainder  from  being  withdrawn.  The  right  of  the 
Strichen  branch  to  the  family  succession  has  not  passed  undisputed.  An 
American  offshoot  of  the  Lovat  stem  caused  some  noise  by  his  claims  a  few 
years  since ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  wholly  unable  to  substantiate  them 
practically.  Though  many  Frasers  must  unquestionably  exist,  descended  from 
the  early  Lovat  line,  the  Strichen  house,  seemingly,  is  that  possessed  of  the 
clearest  and  closest  connection. 

Various  families,  who  do  not  bear  the  Fraser  name,  are  yet  believed  to  be 
Frasers.  For  example,  the  Tweedies  of  Tweeddale  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
old  stock ;  and  they  certainly  long  held  a  share  of  the  lands  (Oliver  Castle  and 
the  Oliver  estate  being  among  their  possessions  very  lately)  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Frasers.  As  no  better  explanation  has  ever  been  given  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  got  these  lands,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the  Tweedies  were 
really  and  truly  of  the  house  of  old  Sir  Simon  of  famous  memory,  and  received 
a  new  name  from  local  position  merely.  It  is  true,  that  a  more  romantic  origin 
has  been  put  on  record.  A  baron  of  the  Fraser  line,  it  is  said,  on  his  return 
from  the  crusading  wars,  found  liis  lady  nursing  a  fine  baby  at  home;  and, 
when  challenged  by  the  startled  husband,  she  is  reported  to  have  told  him,  that, 
as  she  was  walking  by  the  side  of  the  Tweed,  the  (not  angry  but  amorous) 
spirit  of  the  waters  started  forth  before  her,  and  that  the  child  in  question  was 
the  result  of  (on  her  part)  an  involuntary  breach  of  the  nuptial  vows.  The 
baron,  it  is  further  related,  felt  pleased  rather  than  angry,  and  finally  endowed 
tlie  boy  handsomely,  giving  him  the  appropriate  name  of  Tweedie.  "  If  all 
tales  be  true" — the  saying  is  somewhat  musty. 

The  MacShimeis  (sometimes  called  Maclmraies)  have  also  the  honour  of 
being  held  the  forbears  of  the  numerous  race  of  Simpson  or  Simson,  which  is 
assuredly  the  same  term  Saxoiiised.  But  it  is  probable  that  many  a  Simon 
}>esides  the  Fraser  Simons,  left  parties  to  inherit  the  name  of  Sim's-son.  Of 
the  proper  name  of  Fraser,  there  are  many  respectable  estated  families  descend- 
ed from  the  Barons  Lovat  and  Salton ;  and  indeed  they  are  too  numerous,  both 
in  the  north  and  )90Uth,  to  permit  of  their  being  reckoned  here  in  detail. 
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The  (old  and  proper)  Fraaer  Arms  seem  to  have  stood  m  foUwws,  though  the 
Lards  Lovat  and  Sallon  both  carry  them  at  this  day  differently: — 

Axure,  three  (or  five)  Strawbarry-flowere  <&»iiic«  or  tnma)  argent. 

Casr.  On  a  wrealh,  &  Mag's  heail,  erased  or,  armed,  argeot. 

Surroaraaa.  Two  atin  ecjant,  proper,  in  the  middle  of  holm-boBhif,  *ert. 

Mono.  Jt  nit  pretl  (1  am  ready). 

BuMic  Yew. 

["  Castle- Do wnie  I  "  was  the  Itattle-eiy  of  the  Frascn.] 


CLAN  DAVIDSON  OR  BIACDHAL 

It  i»  difficult  to  my  whether  or  not  tliis  certainly  pure  though  minor 
branch  of  the  Cells  finds  its  right  Gaelic  name  here,  when  set  down  as  Mac- 
Dhai  or  MacDhaibhedh.  The  Highland  bearers  of  the  name,  and  not  a  few  of 
those  settled  in  the  Lowlands,  are  certainly  deacendantB  of  the  Clak  Chattan, 
as  has  indeed  been  staled  previously.  The  HacDhais  have  even  been  looked 
upon  by  some  parties  as  the  main  actors  in  the  great  tournament  (a.d.  1396) 
on  the  Inch  of  Perth,  Mackay  being  read  as  MacDhai  by  those  so  inclined  in 
opinion.  Our  own  impression  has  already  been  given  on  this  point;  uid  it  is 
to  the  effect,  simply,  that  the  combatants  on  that  occasion  were  variotu  Gaelic 
tribes  of  kindred  origin,  fighting  among  themselves  for  the  honour  of  pnce- 
dence,  and,  in  short,  the  glory  of  being  the  Clan  Chattan  (or  Wild  Cats)  par 
excellence.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  re-enter  here  into  the  particulars  of  that 
memorable  conflict,  bnt  we  cannot  avoid  giving  a  new  specimen  of  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  Gaelic  names,  practised  even  by  recent  writers.  "  In  the  US. 
of  1450,"  says  Mr  Skene,  "the  Macphersons  are  slated  to  be  descended  of  a  son 
of  Ileth,  and  brother  of  Angus,  li^l  of  Moray;  and  it  will  be  observed,  that 
the  name  Heth  is  a  corruption  of  the  same  Gaelic  name  which  has  been  changed 
by  historians  into  Yha.  Clan  Heth  must  have  been  the  most  ancient  naaie  of 
the  Macphersons,  and  it  follows,  that  they  were  the  Clan  Yha  of  the  eooflict. 
The  leader  of  the  Clan  Yka  is  styled  by  the  old  authorities,  Sha  Fsdianon." 
Surely  the  reader  will  now  excuse  us  the  more  readily  for  feeling  diflenhies  ii 
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Wcbh  "  Taffy'*  comes  unquestionablj  from  this  source,  "  Sir  David"  being  tlie 
designation  of  the  knight-military  of  Christianised  Wales.  The  name  of  Davies 
obviously  found  root  in  the  west  of  England  in  a  similar  way ;  and  Davis,  Davy, 
Dawes,  and  others,  are  names  probably  of  similar  origin.  The  Dawsons,  most 
certainly,  are  but  Davidsons  in  a  contracted  shape ;  though  an  ennobled  Irish 
family  of  the  name  (Earls  of  Portarlington)  claim  to  be  descended  from  the 
illustrious  house  of  UOssuney  once  well  known  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  We  con- 
ceive this  story  to  be  but  an  ingenious  fiction  of  some  Hibernian  king-at-arms, 
invented  to  raise  the  Portarlington  family  above  the  vulgar  Dawsons  of  com- 
mon society. 

The  northern  Clan  Dhai  or  Davidsons,  it  has  been  mentioned,  were  by  some 
parties  viewed  as  the  Clan  Kay  of  the  Perth  tournament;  but  on  this  point  it 
is  impossible  now  to  attain  to  certainty.  Some  writers  conclude  David  to  have 
been  at  times  changed,  in  the  Highlands,  into  Tavish,  and  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  ?ept  of  the  MacTavishes.  At  least  such  is  the  probability.  The  direct 
line  of  the  northern  I^avidsons  is  said  to  have  come  from  David  Dhu,  fourth 
son  of  the  famous  Muriach,  the  parson  of  Kingussie,  from  whose  elder  descen- 
dants sprung  the  Clan  Chattan  chieftains.  The  third  son,  it  may  be  observed, 
is  called  by  some  writers  Neill  Cromb,  a  name  indicating  his  bent  or  stooping 
form,  and  "  so  famed  for  his  mechanical  works  in  iron  as  to  have  taken  a  simame 
from  his  trade,  and  to  have  become  progenitor  of  all  the  Smiths  in  Scotland." 
The  simame  here  meant  is  Gow,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  Smith;  but,  as 
to  Neill  Gow  Crom  being  the  ancestor  of  aU  the  Smiths,  one  may  well  take 
leave  to  demur.  The  name  is  literally  the  most  numerous  in  the  British  em- 
pire, and  for  very  plain  reasons.  The  trade  of  the  "  smith"  was  the  most  im- 
portant practised  in  old  days,  when  all  men  used  armour  and  weapons,  more  or 
less ;  and  the  name  thence  became  extensively  spread,  some  such  epithet  as 
Crom  being  usually  the  whole  distinction  between  one  and  another  of  the  calling. 
The  genteel  form  of  the  name  now-a-days  is  Smythe  (enunciated  as  Smeithe) ; 
but  the  hammer  is  the  true  emblem  of  all  of  the  name,  spell  it  as  they  may. 
It  is  conmion  in  Germany  as  Schmidt;  and  it  has  various  minor  varieties 
among  us,  as  Goldsmith,  which  sometimes  assumes  in  German  the  shape  of 
Schmidtbrecht  (pronounced  softly)  or  **  bright  smith."  Neill  Gow  Crom  has 
led  us  to  digress  from  David  Dhu  (the  black)  fourth  son  of  Muriach  of  Kin- 
gussie. Little  is  known  of  him,  save  that  he  was  admittedly  the  ancestor  of 
the  Davidson  branch  of  Clan  Chattan.  He  founded  the  Davidsons  of  Inver- 
nuhaven,  long  deemed  the  chiefs  of  this  subsidiary  branch  of  Clan  Chattan ; 
and  which  has  still  well-fortuned  gentry  of  the  name  in  the  north,  the  David- 
sons of  Tulloch  (representatives  of  the  Invemahaven  line)  being  considered  the 
chiefs  of  the  name.  About  a  century  since,  this  family  lost  or  sold  their  pos- 
sessions in  Cromarty  and  elsewhere,  but  retained  means  and  influence  enough 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  fine  property  of  Tulloch  in  Ross-shire. 

ARMS  OF  CLAN  DAVIDSON. 

Azure;  on  a  Fesse,  argent,  between  three  Pheons,  or;  a  buck  couchant,  gules. 
CaiST.  A  falcon's  head,  c<>up<^d,  projier. 
Motto.  Sapienier  H  nncere  (Wisely  if  sincerely). 
Badgb.  Red  Whortle-Berry. 


CLAN  URQUHART. 

The  Clan  Urqchart  falls  in  some  measure  under  the  same  category  as  the 
Clan  Dhai  or  Davidson,  having  been  but  a  secondary  Highland  sept,  at  all 
times,  in  point  of  numbers  and  importance,  if  not  admittedly  a  branch,  also,  of 
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a  larger  clan.  Indeed,  it  ia  somewhat  questjonable  if  the  Urquliarts  should  lie 
vievred  as  really  a  family  of  Gaelic  origia  at  all.  The  prolMbility,  howerer, 
secme  to  be,  as  in  so  manj  other  instances,  that  the  tribe  over  which  the  cMeh 
of  the  name  presided,  and  which  once  occupied  under  them  nearly  the  entire 
county  of  Cromarty,  were  of  the  Celtic  stock,  come  the  liret  Urquharts  whence 
they  might.  From  their  bordering  so  closely  on  tiic  dc-Gaeliciscd  ens.t  of  Scot- 
land, the  common  people  of  Cromarty  did  not  generally  adopt  a  proper  clan 
name;  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  district  itself  passed  into  the  possesidan 
of  other  houses  than  the  Unjuharts.  Wliile  a  certain  amount  of  dubiety  about 
their  origin  is  thus  udmilteil,  they  nevertheless  merit  and  receive  a  plaoe  here, 
as  at  least  bearing  a  name  of  very  old  standing  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  though 
not  precisely  in  the  true  llinhlands. 

The  history  of  no  family  in  existence,  perhaps,  has  been  more  fully  detailed 
than  that  of  the  Urquharts.  Until  the  genealogical  work  of  "  Sir  Thomas 
Urquhart,  Knight  of  Cromarty,"  fell  under  our  observation  originally,  tJie 
stories  told  of  Welsh  pedigrees,  as  being  carried  freijiiently  beyond  Noah,  used 
to  appear  in  the  light  of  mere  jests.  That  a  late  Laird  of  Grant,  moreover, 
should  have  believed  the  wag,  who,  taking  up  a  family  Bible,  stealthily  con- 
verted the  words  in  Genesis,  "  There  were  giants  in  those  days,"  into  "  Tlien- 
were  grants  in  those  days,"  sectnud  to  us  always  as  but  a  good  quiz  on  Highland 

fride.  But  the  treatise  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  on  "  The  True  Pedigree  and 
lineal  Descent  of  the  most  Ancient  and  Honourable  Family  of  Urquhart,  since 
the  Creation  of  the  World,"  will  undeceive  all  who  may  doubt  the  reality  of 
such  claims.  The  said  Sir  Thomas  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  merit,  who 
flourished  in  the  times  of  Charles  I.  and  Cromwetl,  and  was  the  author  of  many 
curious  and  interesting  works,  among  which  a  translation  of  "  Rabelais"  stands 
pre-eminent.  The  attempt  to  render  the  masterpiece  of  the  great  French  wit 
into  another  tongue  was  one  from  which  few  muii  would  not  have  shrunk  with 
dismay  and  yc  S  1  on  as  I,  rq  hart  not  o  ly  accompl  shed  the  feat,  but  ac- 
com{  1  shed      so  as  to  1  a  c  a  ]x.  fee       od     of  ex  -el  to  all  tmn^tors  in 

le  me  o  come  Ihe  En  Is  angua'^  nl  >d  j  u  ess  3  no  comparable 
erco  of  any  fore  gn  produc  n  XI  c  I  „  nt  o  Rajela  s  is  transfiued 
w  h  he  mos  amaz  ng  fid  I  and  hsiceseofsjl  a  so  is  even  but  bw 
close  y  cop  cd  I  he  mind  o  I  )u  art  mu  t  hn  c  "uia  ly  approximated  in 
cas    o   hn      f  h        n      no    ina     and  I  a  n  ng  produc   ana,  ia  lml6, 

e  ab  Th  an         iundsal  wliiiii- 
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lineage  down  through  a  host  of  persons  of  the  most  extraordinary  names,  up  to 
his  own  day,  making  out  that  he,  '*  the  said  Sir  Thomas  is,  by  line  from  Adam 
the  143,  from  Noah  the  134,  from  Esormon  the  128,  from  Molin  the  108,  from 
Rodrigo  the  100,  from  Alypos  the  91,  from  Char  the  76,  from  Astioremon  the 
68,  from  Lutork  the  67,  from  Zeron  the  32,  from  Vocompos  the  30." 

All  this  may  seem  to  some  to  be  mere  raving,  but  the  singular  thing  is,  that, 
if  raving,  it  was  the  raving  of  a  man  of  acute  intellect  and  vast  learning, 
though  eccentric  and  whimsical  in  no  common  degree.     He  has  tied  himself 
ilirectly,  as  has  been  seen,  with  Adam.     All  men  may  do  so  generally ;  but  he, 
not  contented  with  giving  a  full  list  of  intermediate  names,  actually  enters  into 
a  detailed  and  anecdoticid  account  of  his  progenitors,  male  and  female,  from  the 
creation  downwards;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  binds  himself  not  only  with  the  most 
famous  personages  of  the  whole  early  biblical  history,  but  with  those  of  half 
the  old  world  besides.     His  grand  starting  point  in  the  family  annals  occurs  in 
the  time  of  "  Esormon,"  the  fifth  from  Japhet,  son  of  Noah,  "  to  whose  ( Japhet's) 
inheritance  befel  all  the  regions  of  Europe  after  the  deluge."     This  Esormon 
(he  tells  us)  was  sovereign  prince  of  Achaia  or  Greece,  which  territory  he 
derived  as  his  share  of  Japhet's  patrimony,  through  his  great-grandsire,  Penuel, 
'*  a  most  intimate  friend  of  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter."     Esormon,  "  for  his 
fortune  in  the  wars,  and  affability  in  conversation,  was  surnamed  by  his  sub- 
jects and  familiars,  Ourohartos — that  is  to  say,  '  fortunate  and  well-beloved.* 
After  which  time,  his  posterity  ever  since  hath  acknowledged  him  the  father  of 
all  that  carry  iht  name  of  Urquhart."     With  the  most  perfect  gravity  Sir 
Thomas  then  describes  the  coat-of-arms  of  this  great-great-grandson  of  Japhet, 
and  adds  that  he  married  the  queen  of  the  Amazons  ! 

We  have  thus  already  had  the  name  of  Urquhart  explained,  and  some  noted 
personages  introduced  to  us.  The  next  memorable  passage  in  the  family  story 
refers  to  Phrenedon,  who,  it  seems,  "  was  in  the  house  of  the  Patriarch  Abra- 
ham at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah."  The  twenty- 
sixth  member  of  the  line,  we  are  told,  wedded  "  the  sister-in-law  of  the  King 
of  the  Germans;"  the  thirty-third  took  to  wife  a  "daughter  of  Hercules;"  and 
the  thirty-seventh  married  "  Termuth,  who  was  that  daughter  of  Pharaoh  who 
found  Moses  amongst  the  bulrushes."  Tlie  fortieth  in  the  roll,  named  Molin, 
Ibrmed  a  still  more  remarkable  connection,  taking  to  wife  "  Panthea,  daughter 
of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  of  whom  Ovid  maketh  mention  in  his  Metamorphosis ;" 
while  his  great-grandson  married  "  Hypermnestra,  the  choicest  of  the  fifty 
daughters  of  Danaus,"  those  amiable  ladies  who  (with  one  exception)  murdered 
their  husbands  on  the  bridal  night,  and  were  in  consequence  condemned  to 
pursue  the  hopeless  and  eternal  task  of  filling  sieves  w^itli  water  in  the  Tartarean 
regions.  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  stand  on  trifies  in 
making  out  a  handsome  pedigree;  and  the  gi'avity  with  which  he  refera  to 
"  indubitable  evidents"  in  each  case  is  most  amusing.  But,  in  reality,  he  tells 
many  more  singular  stories  than  those  yet  adverted  to.  One  of  his  sires  chanced 
"  to  pass  through  the  territories  of  Israel,  where,  being  acquainted  with  Deborah, 
the  judge  and  prophetess,  he  received  from  her  a  very  rich  jewel,  which  after- 
wards, by  one  of  his  own  successors,  was  presented  to  Pentliesilca,  that  queen 
of  the  Amazons  that  assisted  the  Trojans  against  Agamemnon!"  Who  will 
doubt  "  the  tale  of  Troy  divine,"  after  receiving  this  piece  of  incidental  circum- 
stantial evidence?  A  lady  named  Nicolia,  "  supposed  by  many  to  have  been 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,"  with  "  a  sister  of  Gains  Marcius  Coriolanus,  "  a  daughter 
of  Alcibiades,"  "  a  daughter  of  King  Agesilaus  of  Sparta,"  and  '*  a  niece  of  the 
lawgiver,  Lycurgus,"  are  enumerated  among  tlie  other  ancestresses  of  the  Knigiit 
of  Cromarty,  as  is  clearly  shown  to  be  tlie  truth  (he  says)  by  a  certain  "  volu- 
minous history  of  the  house"  in  existence.  (We  Uikethe  last  namesalmostat  ran- 
dom, without  attending  to  the  order;  but  this  point  is  of  no  consequence,  as  the 
chronology  of  Sir  Thomas  defies  all  arrangement.)  It  will  be,  on  the  whole, 
allowed  that  either  he,  or  the  author  of  the  said  voluminous  history,  has  searched 
the  annals  of  the  world  to  some  purpose,  in  pursuit  of  the  task  of  compilings  a 
ivspectable  Urqubart  genealogy.     And,  as  the  family  is  found  contracting  high 


nutrriagBS  all  over  the  world,  so  are  they  also  repreaented  as  ori^uating  n 
and  inheriting  kingdoms  without  number  evciywhere,  leaving  us,  if  we  may 
believe  Sir  Thomas,  to  conclude  that  not  one  throne  on  the  nice  of  the  globe 
rBmained  Dltimbtely  unoccupied  bj  an  Urquhart.  But  his  own  direct  male 
line,  be  it  noted,  continued  ever  to  be  the  chief  one.  He  was  the  tnie  head  of 
his  "  most  illuHtrious"  house. 

If  it  were  not  that  the  man  proved  himself,  beyond  all  doabt,  to  be  yoaactaei 
of  learning  and  talents  of  no  common  extent  and  kind,  this  entira  notice  of  Sir 
TboDiaa  Urquhart  might  well  be  condemned  as  a  waste  of  time.  But  he  ia  to 
be  looked  on,  really,  as  a  genuine  curiosity  in  his  way,  such  as  the  museums  of 
humanity  have  seldom  shown  on  their  shelves.  The  first  impression  of  the 
mtyority  of  reflecting  people  may  perhaps  be,  on  reading  his  genealogical  his- 
tory of  his  house,  that  he  was  only  playing  off  a  Rabelaisian  hoax;'  but  a  closer 
inspection  will  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  was  mart 
undoubte4lly  sincere,  whatever  we  may  think  about  the  continuous  sanity  of  the 
fine  intellect  which  he  certainly  possessed.  However,  we  must  return  to  d>e 
family  genealogy,  since  princes  and  tribes  innumerable  were  yet  to  spring  &om 
the  Urquhorts. 

At  what  time  the  Urquharts  first  settled  in  Scotland,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out  clearly  from  the  account  of  Sir  Thomas.  While  his  prt^nitor,  Epitimon, 
forty-first  from  Adam,  wedded  "  the  sister  of  Hibcr,  af^r  whom  Ireland  was 
called  Hibernia,"  the  forty-eighlh  in  the  line  is  represented  as  marrying  the 
sister  of  "  AmpLion,  ruler  of  Thebes!"  Various  other  Greaan  and  eastern 
unions  follow  even  afterwards.  The  forty-ninth  on  the  roll,  a^n,  took  to  wife 
"  a  daughter  of  Bacchus,"  having  accompanied  that  most  authentic  historical 
personage  "on  his  ladiaa  expedition!"  However,  as  Sir  Thomas  descends  on 
the  stream  of  time,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  keep  the  grand  marriages  of  the 
house  generally  nearer  home ;  and  daughters  of  tlie  kings  of  Ireland,  of  WaJea, 
of  the  Scots,  of  the  PicU,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  such  like  parties,  consti- 
tute  the  common  lady-mothers  of  the  family.  A  further  change  ocean  as  we 
proceed,  daughters  "  of  Gramus,  first  of  the  Grahams,"  of  "  Morray,  first  of  the 
Morays,"  and  of  similar  authentic  Scottish  houses,  being  among  the  wives  of 
the  Urquhart  chiefs.  Even  after  all  these  unions,  however.  Sir  Thomas  goto 
a  catch  of  a  dame  of  high  note  in  the  year  S40,  A.c,  wedding  an  wiceMr  to 
"  a  daughter  of  King  Arthur  of  Britain!" 

The  presumed  founder  of  the  castle  of  Urquhart  in  Cromarty  was,  It  ■■■% 
Bclistos,  "iipmmed"  ClmTicliFji-,  iV.im  whimi  -|>iiiiiir  "ilut  ).-li..iirliars,B  race  of 

?  lopj;  usal 
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q£  Hae  stock  from  whence  they  descended,  would  set  up  a  genarchie  by  them* 
selves;  although,  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  heraldry,  theur  very  arms  do  suffi- 
ciently declare  their  cadency.  Nor  need  we  think  strange  why  they  are  called 
Phorbas,  or  Forbes,  and  not  Mack  Phorbas,  Ap  Phorbas,  or  Phorbasson ;  be- 
cause) for  the  reason  before  deduced,  not  only  it,  but  likewise  very  many  other 
more  vulgar  names,  such  as  Greorge,  Henry,  Alexander,  Andrew,  Wat,  Tom, 
Gib,  Dick,  Peter,  James,  &c.,  pass  for  surnames  over  the  whole  isle  of  Britain, 
in  the  mouths  of  all;  of  whom  not  any,  for  the  proper  and  peculiar  designation 
of  several  thousands  of  its  inhabitants,  is  able  to  afford  any  other  cognominal 
denomination." 

Our  readers  have  probably  now  had  enough  of  the  eccentric  knight's  pedi- 
gree. The. change  of  names,  towards  the  close,  is  amusing.  Such  grandly 
sounding  terms  as  Lustroso,  Spectabundo,  and  Hedumenos,  resolve  into  Philips, 
Johns,  and  Davids;  while  on  the  female  side,  in  place  of  Bontadosas,  Domi* 
nellas,  and  Dulcicoras,  we  are  fain  to  be  contented  with  plain  Dorothy,  Mar- 
jory, and  Girsel. 

The  version  of  Rabelais  has  been  named  as  the  grand  work  of  this  singular 
northern  knight.  He  also  wrote  various  original  treatises,  and,  among  others, 
a  MS.  book  of  epigrams,  found  recently  among  the  papers  of  the  Hyndford 
family.    [Of  these  epigrams  a  sample  foUows: — 

''  Take  man  from  troman,  all  that  she  can  show, 
Of  her  own  proper,  is  nought  else  but  wo**] 

But  his  best  known  piece  is  "  The  Jewel,"  a  work  professing  (prefatorially,  as 
the  author  himself  would  say)  to  lay  down  the  elements  of  an  Universal 
Language,  and  yet  consisting  mainly  of  sketches  of  eminent  Scots  who  have 
flourished  abroad.  Some  few  odd  remarks  on  language  appear  in  the  first 
pages,  but  Sir  Thomas  seems  to  have  composed  the  essay  while  imprisoned  for 
his  loyalty  to  Charles  I.,  and  to  have  kept  his  grand  secret  of  an  universal 
language  to  ensure  his  liberation.  What  that  tongue  could  possibly  be,  it 
puzzles  us  to  conceive;  since,  of  all  men  who  ever  put  pen  to  paper,  he  seems 
to  us  the  most  unfitted  to  write  in  any  form  of  language  "  universally  intelli- 
gible." Rabelais  served  as  his  model,  obviously,  in  all  his  literary  efforts ;  and 
the  style  and  meaning  of  that  author  have  ever  required  deep  scholarship  for 
their  true  appreciation.  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  has  not  been  without  his 
followers  in  our  own  vernacular  British  tongue;  and  the  most  distinguished  of 
them  all  is  a  writer  yet  alive,  (long  may  he  be  so !)  Thomas  Carlyle.  This 
gentleman  has  been  deemed  the  most  original  writer  of  the  day,  in  point  (at 
least)  of  style;  but  it  will  be  no  difiicult  matter  to  prove  that  Sir  Thomas 
Urquhart  preceded  him  in  this  respect  in  his  chosen  walk,  both  of  them,  how- 
ever, being  in  reality  so  far  copyists  of  Rabelais.  Undoubtedly,  the  later  Grer- 
man  writers,  as  is  usually  admitted,  have  to  a  certain  degree  affected  the  lite- 
rary developments  of  Carlyle ;  but  we  conceive  that  a  single  extract,  such  as 
that  which  follows,  will  convince  the  world  that  the  Knight  of  Cromarty  is  the 
true  inventor,  in  our  British  language,  of  that  mode  of  writing  which  has  been 
called  of  late  "  Carlyleism."  Sir  Thomas,  while  supporting  the  cause  of  Charles 
I.  and  Charles  II.,  came  also  to  imbibe  a  serious  dislike  to  the  hot  Presbyterian 
party  in  Scotland,  and  charges  them  bitterly  with  a  love  of  Mammon,  or  (as 
he  calls  it)  Mammona,    He  says — 

**  How  this  covetoosness,  under  the  mask  of  religion,  took  such  deep  root  in  that  land,  was 
one  way  occasioned  by  some  ministers,  who,  to  augment  their  stipends,  and  cnun  their  ba^ 
full  of  money,  thought  fit  to  possess  the  mindes  of  the  people  with  a  strong  opinion  of  their 
sanctity,  and  implicit  obedience  to  their  injunctions :  to  which  effect,  most  ngidly  Israelitising 
it  in  their  synagogioal  sanhedrims,  and  officiously  bragging  in  their  pulpits  that  no  nation  (for 
being  likest  to  Sie  Jews  of  any  other)  was  so  glorious  as  it ;  they,  with  a  pharisaical  supeiv 
ciliosity,  would  always  rebuke  the  non-covenanters  and  sectaries  as  publicans  and  sinners, 
unfit  for  the  purity  of  their  conversation,  unless,  by  the  malignancie  or  over-mastering  power 
of  a  cross  winde,  Uiey  should  be  forced  to  cale  the  hypocritical  bunt,  let  fall  the  top-gallant  of 
their  counterfeit  devotion,  and,  tackling  about,  to  sail  a  quite  contrary  course  (as  many  of  them 
have  already  done),  the  better  at  last  to  cast  anchor  in  the  hai'bour  of  profit,  which  is  the  butt 
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But  Ihis  aflecliii;;  nnly  ■  part  »f 
B  the  Kirkanianetic  Philaretuiiaa 
would  h«Te  it  c»lled)  comes  to  be  upbraided  with  the  umc  □pnrobr)'  of  covetousnesB,  is  (lial 
which  I  un  BO  he&rtil)'  bottj  for,  th»t  to  wipe  off  ili  obloqny,  I  would  undertake  a  pilerimaga 
to  old  Judek,  ruit  the  mioei  of  Jeniulem,  >nd  tnce  the  footalepB  of  ZnJpkiiih'B  r(^ll<>w.ciip- 
tiisB  to  the  gites  of  Biibylan.  Another  thing  there  ia  that  fixeth  a  grievioua  HTsndAl  upon 
that  ration,  in  matter  of  pbilargjiie,  or  love  of  monev  ;  uid  it  ia  thta :  there  hath  bi!i;ii  in 
London,  and  repairing  to  it,  for  these  many  jeera  together,  a  knot  of  Scotliah  bankers.  ciiUy- 
biata,  or  coine-coarsers,  of  tnffickera  in  merchandiac  to  and  aKaine,  and  of  men  of  other  pro- 
feasioDB,  who  by  hook  and  crook, /<u  tt  tv/iu,  flight  and  nii){ht  (all  being  aa  fiah  their  net  coahl 
catch),  faaTing  feathered  tlieir  neeta  lo  aome  purpose,  look  so  i.]oUtronaly  upon  their  dragoa 
of  wealth,  and  ao  closuly  (like  the  earth's  dull  ceol<-r>  hug  all  unto  (hemselres,  that,  tor  do 
'*  '  '  ilriotiBni,or  whatever  elhe,  bait  never  so  recommtiidabk 
liuglo  peiiy,  whoae  emission  doth  not,  without  any  haiaid 
□f  loaa,  in  a  very  short  time  superlucraic  beyond  all  conaoience  an  addiiionall  increasu,  to  the 
heap  of  that  stock  which  they  so  mueh  adore ;  which  churliah  and  tenacious  humor  li&th  madi 
many,  that  oere  not  acquainted  with  any  else  of  tliat  country,  lo  imagine  all  their  comjiatTKa 
infected  with  the  saino  leproaie  of  a  wretched  peevishness ;  whereof  those  gtujmodocun'piitii} 
cluBleriists  and  rapacioua  varleta  have  givun  of  late  such  cannibal -like  proofs,  by  their  inba- 
manity  and  obdurate  carriage  towardB  some  (ivhoBo  ahoo's-stringH  they  are  not  worthy  to  only) 
that  were  it  not  that  a  more  able  pen  than  mine  will  aaauredly  not  faile  to  jerk  tbem  on  all 
aides,  in  eaae,  by  their  better  demeanor  for  the  future,  they  endeavour  not  lo  nipe  att  the  bint 
wherewith  their  native  country  by  their  sordid  avarice  and  miserable  basenesn  hath  been  m> 
foully  stained,  I  would  at  this  very  instant  blaie  them  out  in  their  names  and  surnames,  nol- 
withstanding  the  vizard  of  preabyterian  zeal  wherewith  they  maake  themsel>e«  ;  thai,  like  an 
many  wolves,  foxes,  or  Athenian  Timona,  thoy  might  in  all  times  coming  be  debarred  til* 
benefit  of  any  honest  conversation." 

Is  not  this  Carlyleism  all  over?  Let  us  give  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  his  due. 
He  certninly  preceded  our  eminent  contemporory  of  the  nineteenth  centurv  in 
that  style  of  writing,  which  keeps  in  view  aptitude  nnd  force  of  expreii.<iion  oniv, 
and  discards  completely  all  considerations  bs  to  its  intelligibility  by  tli<!  niauy. 
Both  praise  and  dispraise  are  here  involved,  and  both  in  no  common  deprce.' 

Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  must  now  be  taken  leave  of.  He  was  succe<'iJt"]  by 
his  brother,  and  that  brother  by  n  cousin,  in  whosn  time  the  Cromarty  pro- 

Crty,  much  embarrassed  by  the  early  Stewart  troubles,  was  sold  to  the  Mac- 
nzies,  afterwards  Earla  of  Cromarty.  Finally,  the  representation  of  the 
L^rquhart  line  devolveil  on  the  UrquharLs  of  Meldrum  (an  estate  inherited 
through  a  Seton  heiress),  in  whom  it  siiil  remains.  They  are  of  the  direcl 
stock,  which  Sir  Thomas  has  connecled  with  Tubal  Cain,  Bacchus,  the  PIwraoA^ 
Hercules,  Alcibiades,  Lycurgus,  and  so  many  other  eminent  peraonagw  of  old. 
The  Urquharls  of  Craigston,  and  a  few  more  families  of  the  Cromarty  fioeilnvc 
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CLAN  MENZIES. 

The  Clan  Menzies,  while  long  ranking  distinctly  among  the  septs  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  is  yet  almost  admittedly  of  foreign  origin,  like  the  Frasers 
and  Stewarts.     That  is  to  say,  neither  the  name  nor  its  original  introducers 
appear  to  have  been  Gaelic  primarily,  though  in  the  course  of  time  the  blood 
of  the  Menzies  chieftains  must  have  been  largely  Gaelicised,  while  the  gene- 
rality of  the  tribe  may  ever  have  been  of  the  pure  Highland  stock.  3Ir  Skene 
conceives  the  first  appellation  of  the  family  to  have  been  Meyners.    "  Their 
arms,"  he  says,  '^  and  there  semblance  of  name  distinctly  point  them  out  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  English  family  of  Manners,  and  consequently  their  Norman 
origin  is  undoubted."     It  is  true  that  there  is  a  similarity  in  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  Manners  and  Menzies  houses,  and  they  may  have  had  a  common 
Norman  source,  though  the  very  peculiar  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  Menzies 
would  rather  seem  to  indicate  a  Saxon  derivation.     The  temi  is  exactly  that, 
in  point  of  sound  and  orthography,  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  u^ed  to  denote  a 
body  of  men  or  a  "  following" — to  wit,  "  Menzie"  or  "  Menyie."     It  is  possible 
that  the  head  of  a  band  of  strange  **  Menzie  "  may  have  obtained  his  permanent 
name  from  their  common  and  collective  designation.  The  chief  of  the  "  Menzie" 
might  easily  be  turned  in  time  into  the  chief  of  Menzies.     The  name  was 
formerly  pronounced  Mengues  or  Mingies,  but  now  more  commonly  Meenies. 
This  origin  of  the  Menzies  name  is,  we  admit,  entirely  conjectural,  though  in 
that  respect  it  stands  only  on  a  par  with  other  explanations.     The  first  race  is 
supposed  to  have  come  to  Scotland  in  the  days  of  Malcolm  III. ;  but  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  name  in  charters  occurs  in  the  time  of  William  the  Lion  and 
Alexander  I.^  when  it  is  spelled  Meyners.     The  family  had  acquired,  even  at 
this  early  period,  estates  of  no  inconsiderable  extent  in  Perthshire  or  the  Athol 
district,  since  Robert  de  Meyners  is  found  asssigning  the  lands  of  Culdares  to 
Matthew  de  Moncrief,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  another  ancient  and  yet  ex- 
istent house  in  that  region.     Alexander,  son  of  Robert,  appears  to  have  been 
possessed  of  the  lands  of  Weem,  Aberfeldie,  and  Glendochart,  as  well  as  of 
Durisdeer  in  Nithsdale,  which  last  has  been  viewed  as  his  original  possession 
before  he  obtained  estates  in  the  north.     The  "Meny esses"  of  Athol  and 
Appin  Dull  are  named  in  the  Parliamentary  Rolls  of  1687  as  among  **  the  clans 
that  have  captains,  chiefs,  and  chieftains."    In  nearly  th  ;  same  localities  which 
they  occupied  in  Perthshire  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Menzies  family  remain 
seated  to  this  day.     On  the  banks  of  the  mountain  feeders  of  the  Tay,  they  still 
hold  a  variety  of  lands.    Castle  Menzies,  the  principal  modern  seat  of  the  chief, 
stands  to  the  east  of  Loch  Tay,  and  the  property  around  it  stretches  into  the 
centre  of  the  Athol  country.    Weem  Castle,  the  old  mansion,  is  a  picturesque 
piece  of  antiquity,  situated  under  a  rock  called  Craig  Uamh,  whence  the  name 
of  Weem. 

Of  the  numbers  of  the  Clan  Menzies,  President  Forbes  thus  writes  about 
the  year  1740.  "  Sir  Robert  Menzies  of  Weem  is  the  chief.  In  Gaelic  he  is 
called  Menairich.  [Menairich,  or  Meinanich.  is  properly  the  generic  name  of 
the  whole  sept.]  He  has  a  veiy  handsome  estate,  all  holding  of  the  crown, 
lying  in  Rannoch,  and  Appin  Dull  in  Athol,  and  can  raise  300  men."  The 
family  of  Menzies  of  Weem  is  the  same  as  that  now  commonly  known  as 
Menzies  of  Menzies  or  That  Ilk,  the  head  of  which.  Sir  Robert  Menzies,  is  a 
Baronet,  bya  Nova  Scotian  creation  of  1665.  The  family  are  styled  com- 
monly of  Weem  when  mentioned  in  old  histories.  For  example,  we  find 
**  David  Menzies  of  Weem  (de  Wimo)"  appointed  governor  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland  in  1423,  **  under  the  most  clement  lord  and  lady,  Eric  and  Philippa, 
king  and  queen  of  Denmark,  Swedland,  and  Norway." 

In  like  manner,  the  Menzies  chiefs  receive  occasional  and  honourable  men- 
tion nt  vnrious  periods  of  the  annals  of  Scotland.      Their  individual  clan 
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history,  however,  is  of  little  interest  or  importance.  Manj'  of  the  Dame  dis- 
tinguiafied  themselves  highly,  tike  the  Monroes  and  Mackaya,  in  the  wan  d' 
Europe  during  the  days  of  Gustarus  of  Sweden  and  other  great  commanders  ; 
and  they  have  since  figured  not  less  creditably  in  the  later  contests  on  the 
battle-Seld  of  their  own  country.  They  remained  loyal  generally  to  govern- 
ment during  the  rebellions.  A  respectable  gentleman  of  the  name,  however, 
Meozies  of  Culdares,  waa  out  in  1715,  and  received  a  pardon.  In  1745,  he 
was  unable  to  take  the  field,  but  sent  a  fine  chaiver  to  Prince  Charles,  the 
servant  conducting  which  was  captured  and  executed.  He  waa  offered  his  life 
if  he  would  disclose  the  name  of  his  master  or  employer ;  hut  the  poor  fellow 
despised  the  office  of  an  informer,  and  perished  in  his  fidelity.  Meiuiet  ti 
Fitfoddels  is  an  offshoot  of  tlie  clan,  long  and  well  eatated  in  Aberdeenshin. 
Culdares,  Chesthill,  Blackball,  Pitnscree,  and  Dalnagaim  are  among  the  cadi*- 
branches  still  existing. 


ARMS  OF  CLAN  UENZIES. 
Arpmt,  a  chief,  Grolea. 
Cam.  A  urue'a  brad,  i 
Snpraanas.  ^ro  aaranl,  wrokthed  around  the  head  and  la 


Cbbt.  a  urage*!  bead,  etaecd  proper, 
ts.  ^ro  aaranl,  wreathed  art 
HOTM.  WiU  Qod  I  ahJu 


Bunk.  Heath  (a  apeeies  named  the  Menziea  heath). 


CLAN  MACDUFF. 


Upon  what  grounds  a  place  among  tin:  clans  has  Iwen  refused  to  the  Mac- 
DtJPFS  by  certain  writers,  does  not  seem  to  us  very  clear  or  comiocbennble. 
The  great  antiquity  of  the  name  and  house  cannot  be  for  a  moment  di«pntal; 
and,  if  a  judgment  should  be  formed  from  tlesignation  merely,  their  Gaelic  ocigu 
ia  as  little  to  be  questioned.  True  it  is,  that  the  Macduffs  arc  not  found  keJm, 
even  in  the  earliest  times,  within  those  mountainous  limits  which  amandhi^re 
long  held  the  major  iwrtion  of  the  true  Gael;  but  this  fact  is  not  rf jrfrinit 
importance  to  overturn  their  pretensions  to  ft  direct  and  close  affiH^T  *>*  ^ 
■    [■  Aljiinian  n\c--   ••(  S.>,il;iiul.      Tl   'i-  po-j'^ihle  llmt  llit-y  mnyh»v<!  bwn  ^ 
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the  eighth  of  his  line,  who  aided  so  powerfully  in  the  overthrow  of  the  usurper 
Macbeth,  and  in  the  restoration  of  Malcolm  III.  to  the  throne  of  his  sire,  King 
Duncan.     The  outline  of  this  entire  romantic  story  has  been  stamped  inefface- 
ably  on  the  national  mind  by  the  "  Macbeth"  of  Shaksperc.     \VTien  that  usurper 
fell  (at  Lunfanon  or  Lumphanan  in  Aberdeenshire,  not  at  Dunsinane),  the  new 
king  Malcolm,  surnamed  Canmore,  rewarded  Macduff  most  liberally,  granting 
to  him  several  extraordinary  tokens  of  royal  grace  and  gratitude.     The  right 
of  crowning  the  monarchs  of  the  land  was  vested  in  his  line  hereditarily;  the 
privilege  of  leading  the  van  of  the  national  armies  formed  another  boon  to  the 
house ;  and,  thirdly,  the  Macduffs  received  a  peculiar  privilege  of  sanctuary, 
even  in  cases  of  murder  by  them  committed.     Of  the  latter  privilege,  all  related 
within  the  ninth  degree  of  kindred  to  Macduff  were  entitled  to  partake.     It  has 
indeed  been  remarked  by  disputative  commentators  on  our  annals,  that  no  clear 
proof  exists  of  the  Macduffs  having  received  these  favours  specially  from  Malcolm 
Canmore.     That  they  did  receive  them  at  some  period  is  not  denied,  however, 
and  the  great  services  rendered  by  the  Thane  of  Fife  to  that  sovereign,  strongly 
confirm  the  supposition  that  from  him  alone  these  singular  grants  could  have 
come.     The  common  supposition  also  is,  that  Malcolm  introduced  the  title  of 
Earl,  in  place  of  Thane,  into  Scotland,  and  that  Macduff  was  one  of  the  first 
parties  raised  by  him  to  the  former  rank.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that 
his  English  exile  should  have  prejudiced  the  Scottish  prince  in  favour  of  such  in- 
novations ;  but  again  the  point  has  been  made  the  subject  of  cavil,  and  merely  be- 
cause no  earls  chance  to  be  named  until  the  time  of  his  sons.     All  this  is  but 
vain  and  empty  contention.     The  Macduffs  certainly  took  their  place  among 
the  most  potent  nobles  of  the  kingdom  in  the  days  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  and 
well  merited  such  a  distinction  by  their  important  services. 

Regarding  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  accorded  to  the  Clan  Macduff,  a  variety 
of  accounts  have  been  given,  and  we  select  the  following  from  a  very  ingenious 
work  by  Mr  James  Knox  on  the  "  Topography  of  the  Basin  of  the  Tay."  He 
says — 


vulgarly  called  the  *  Block  Book  of  Paisley,*  was  chiefly  a  trauscript  of '  Fordun's  Chronicle,' 
miuie  by  the  monks  in  the  monastery  of  Paisley,  and  continued  by  them.  The  extract  given 
by  Sir  Robert  is  to  the  same  purport  with  what  Wmton  says  in  his  chronicle,  1410  ;  and  we 
(juote  his  words,  as  affording  a  good  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  country  in  the  begiiming 
of  the  fifteenth  century.     [Of  course,  the  Earl  of  Fife  is  the  party  here  privileged.] 

'  First,  tm  his  sete  till  the  alter 

Then  he  should  be  tlie  king's  leder, 

And  in  that  sete  to  set  him  doune. 

To  take  his  coronatioune  ; 

For  him  and  his  postcritie 

When  ore  tlie  kings  suld  crownit  be.' 

*  Efter  that  the  seamd  thing 
Was,  that  he  askat  at  the  king 
Till  have  the  vawart  of  his  bataile. 
Whatever  in  war  wald  it  as.<uul.' — 

'  War,  the  waward  suld  govemit  be 
Be  him  and  his  posteritie.' 

*  Efter  then  the  thrid  asking' — 

'  Gif  ony,  be  suddand  cftuwdmelUf 

Hapnit  sua  to  slanc  be ' 

'  Gif  the  sua  slane  war  gentilman, 

Four  and  twenty  mcrks  than, 

For  a  zcman  twelf  merks  pay,'  &c.  &c. 

In  the  *  Regiam  Majestatem,'  a  juridical  tract,  first  published  by  Sir  John  Skene,  in  1 609,  and 
con»iderud  u  book  of  ibcottifth  law  by  the  i'arlianient  of  1469,  we  find  the  statutes  of  Alexander 
1 1 .,  who  died  1249:  [though]  they  are  indeed,  by  many,  suspected  to  be  spurious.  Among  these 
statutes,  there  is  one  respecting  the  Earl  of  Fife,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  he  had  some 
peculiar  privilege.  Chap.  xv.  *  Of  Amerciaments  to  bo  taken  up  fra  them,  quha  passes  nocht 
to  the  king's  hoist.'  Paragrapli  3.  '  Na  earle,  nor  his  servants,  may  enter  in  the  lands  of  anie 
freehulders  haldaud  of  the  king,  to  tak  up  this  unlaw ;  hot  onlie  the  £ai*le  of  Fife.'      There 
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u  here  a  marfrinnl  nnti>, — ■  And  lio  luuy  nut  i^tor  ■•>  parl.liol  MMair  tn  iIil-  kiDg  of  the  carta- 
dom  of  Fife,  for  optukiiijc  of  tlic  Vingn  dciilicH  tiid  ricliw.'  Under  llic  Bnkoit  Bystem,  bov- 
■Ter,  irbieli  prcTuilwl  bi'forp  alamtv  Inv,  nil  critiic*  virre  cnniiiiuli'd ;  and  iheft,  rape,  and 
murder  vpre  p»n»1ieitbyB  li'ii-,vliic1twiiH  iwid  in  lAllle.  Sir  John  rikeiie  kiitw  tliii ;  and,a(>- 
]Mreiitly  dcairoiui  to  makcant  a  cranl  in  fiivourof  (he  Karl  of  Fife  in  sinne  meumre  oansUtent 
withlhentaleofaiiciutyliiaiicii'nlliniM.HuyR, ''niecrocr(croii9)i>f  elan  Mukiluffhad  privilega 
and  liberty  of  jtirlh,  in  Hik  enrt,  tbat  vben  onio  manittaver,  beinR  within  the  iiinth  degree  ot 
kin  and  bluiJ  to  MukdulT,  huiiu  ttnitt  F-nrl  of  I'yRi'.  rMinu'to  thai  emee,  and  gave  Dyne  kie  and 
an  e<>l[nnikich.  oryuun^  kon-,  ho  uu'  free  of  Iho  slaughter  ciiiiiinilled  by  liini.' 

The  repntedsaiictuaryur  Clan  Manliiir,  above  alludeil  toby  Skene,  in  Macdufl'a  Croes,  which 
w  aitnatcd  about  half  b  mile  mulli  of  the  ruad  leailiiig  from  Abcnielliy  to  Newburgh.  Tbc 
pcdeital,  whieii  is  all  tluit  rcniaiDi',  in  a  iarjta  niugii  r|uailri  lateral  block  of  freefllone,  with  ns 
veali)^  of  inseriptiiiii ;  nor  in  tbore  any  u|i]>i-aniuce  of  a  hollow  in  which  an  upright  coiiinm 
could  iiuvc  bLi-n  iiiHcrleiL  Sir  Jantea  Uulfour.  however,  in  his  '  Koleanpon  Fife,'  tells  ua'  TkH 
It  was  bnikc  to  |iii-ci'ii  by  wime  of  the  Dingreitalion,  aa  tliey  named  them,  in  the  time  of  tbi 
refonnalion  in  rclifiiiin,  aud  pulling  d»wii  of  ehnrrlies,  in  their  cumiiig  froiu  St  Johnstoiin,  ia 
Perthsiiire.  to  Lunilorin.'  He  fays, '  The  insvriplicin,  even  at  tliat  linie,  was  ao  ontwom,  tlM 
he  who  copied  Ilio  »ainen  (Rivi'n  to  Sir  Junie»,  by  his  xou),  bad  much  ado  to  make  words  J 
some  diK[ien<cd  and  nutwarn  bare  characters,  IIii-m.'  rcniaining  to  view  being  Raman,  betwiO 
inlerniintiled  Saxon.'  Sir  Juhn  Skene,  16U!>,iuyK,'  He  saw,  in  the  mane  of  ihia  crooe,BUDdi1 
barbaroiin  wordH  and  veraes  written,  wiiicli  lie  willint;1y  pretermitted,  and  yet  Home  of  ll 


'  &Ialdraradum  dragos  msiria  laghnlita  Inrgos 
SpaUndo  si>adns  sive  fi^  knighlbite  gnaroa 
Lolhea  leudiscoo  laricinueii  lairia  li'wus 
£t  coloTurtiM  Hic  Gt  tibi  bortiia  burtus 
EiilUB  el  bladadnim  sive  lim  sive  km  aivc  labrum. 
Propter  Mo)[r'dm  et  hoc  obbilum 
Accipe  Bmcleridem  super  liiulliiite  Umthida  tabrura.' " 

Mr  Knox  speaks  nillier  contemptuously  of  lliis  "  farra^'o  of  barbaroiu  jargon,' 
compounded  of  Latin,  Saxon,  Danish,  and  old  Fruntli  worda,  some  ''fei^ied, 
seemingly,  for  the  mutter's  sake ;"  and  lie  marvels  how  learned  men  should  iure 
thought  it  worth  wliila  to  write  lengtliy  comments  on  sucli  stuff.  For  oar  own 
part,  we  feel  by  no  incnns  sure  that  the  barbarity  of  thu  jargon  is  aottlie  teij 
best  proof  of  the  aetnal  antiquity  and  nutlienticity  of  the  preceding  iiucriptioD. 
The  clergy  of  the  samo  period,  when  summoned  to  a  conference  with  Msrpiret, 
queen  of  Mnlcolni  Cnnniore,  were  utterly  taken  aback  by  the  iMTOiug  of  the 
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tienee, '  Sorrow  gin  the  sheriff  were  loddin,  and  suppit  in  broo* !  *  The  complaincrs  retired 
perfectly  aatisfied.  Shortly  after,  the  Lairds  of  Arbuthnut,  Malher,  La\vrieston,aDd  Pittarow, 
decoyed  Melville  to  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Garvock,  above  Lawrencekirk,  under  pretence  of  a 
grand  hunting  party.  Upon  this  place  (still  called  the  Sheriff's  Pot), the  barons  had  prepared 
a  fire  and  a  boiling  caldron,  into  which  they  plunged  the  unlucky  sheriff.  After  he  was  sodden 
(as  the  king  termed  it)  for  a  sufficient  time,  the  savages,  tliat  they  might  literally  observe  the 
royal  mandate,  concluded  the  scene  of  abomination  by  actually  partaking  of  the  hell-broth. 
The  three  lairds  were  outlawed  for  this  offence.  The  laird  of  Arbuthnot  is  said  to  have  eluded 
the  royal  vengeance,  by  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  Clan  Macduff.  A  pardon,  or  per- 
haps a  deed  of  repledgiation,  founded  upon  that  law,  is  said  to  be  still  extant  among  the  records 
of  tlie  Viscount  of  Arbuthnot.' — (*  Minstrelsy,'  vol.  ii.)  Such  a  pardon  has  never  met  the 
pnblic  eye,  and  the  subject  is  still  involved  in  obscurity.  We  think  it  most  probable,  that  the 
pardon  of  Arbuthnot  would  be  founded  on  the  implied  permission  to  kill  the  sheriff,  con- 
tained in  the  fretful  answer  of  the  sovereign." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  composed  a  drama  on  the  subject  of  "  Macduff's  Cross," 
and  his  notes  thereon  convey  nearly  all  that  is  known  about  this  family  privilege, 
either  historically  or  traditionally. 

As  observed,  the  friend  and  restorer  of  Malcolm  Canmore  may  reasonably 
be  held  as  the  first  Earl  of  Fife.  He  was  succeeded  serially  by  Duffagan,  Con- 
stantine,  and  Gillmichel,  all  of  whom  are  distinctly  mentioned  in  charters  of  the 
twelfth  century,  in  connection  chiefly  with  the  records  of  the  monastery  of  Dun- 
fermline, and  during  the  reigns  of  Alexander  I.  and  David  I.,  sons  of  Malcolm 
Canmore.  Gillmichel,  fourth  Earl  of  Fife,  died  in  1139,  leaving  two  sons, 
Duncan  and  Hugo,  the  former  his  successor  in  the  earldom,  and  the  latter  the 
founder  of  the  noble  family  of  Wemyss.  Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  statement 
made  by  Douglas  and  other  writers  on  the  Scottish  peerage.  Tradition,  how- 
ever, gives  a  more  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  the  house  of  Wemyss. 
It  relates  that,  during  the  reign  of  Macbeth,  one  of  the  sons  of  Macduff  sought 
and  found  refuge  from  his  persecutors  in  the  caves  or  coves  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Fife,  and  that  the  name  of  Jan  na  Uamhj  "  John  of  the  Cave,'*  was  given  to 
him  accordingly,  originating  the  family  appellation  of  Weems  or  Wemyss.  The 
Gaelic  uctmh  is  pronounced  nearly  as  Weem,  and  the  Irish  or  Erse  word  ivetmhy 
signifying  a  "  cove,"  approaches  it  still  more  closely.  Whether  tradition  be 
correct  or  otherwise  in  carrying  back  the  story  to  the  time  of  Macbeth,  it  ap- 
pears undeniable  that  an  offshoot  of  the  Macduff  line  actually  received  a  name 
from  these  wetmhs  in  Fifeshire,  and  left  it  to  a  special  race  of  descendants,  now 
represented  by  the  Earls  of  Wemyss  and  other  families  of  distinction. 

Duncan,  fifth  Earl  of  Fife,  was  a  personage  of  great  consequence  in  the  reign 
of  David  L,  and,  according  to  Winton,  received  from  that  king  the  office  of 
regent  of  Scotland,  during  the  minority  of  Malcolm  IV.  Various  families  of 
Duffs  and  Fifes  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  younger  sons  of  this  Duncan.  At 
his  decease  in  1 154,  he  was  succeeded  by  another  Duncan,  sixth  earl,  who  filled 
the  post  of  Justiciary  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion,  and  was  a 
party  to  the  convention  made  by  that  monarch  with  Henry  II.  of  England  at 
Falaise,  in  1 1 74.  He  also  founded  the  nunnery  of  North  Berwick.  By  a  mar- 
riage with  a  relative  of  the  royal  family,  Duncan  appears  to  have  added  largely 
to  his  possessions  in  the  counties  of  Fife  and  Perth.  Dying  in  1 203,  he  left 
three  sons,  Malcolm,  seventh  earl,  Duncan,  father  of  the  eighth  earl,  and  David, 
who  received  the  lands  of  Strathbogie;  and,  taking  that  designation,  became 
sire  of  John  de  Strathbogie,  created  Earl  of  Athol. 

Malcolm,  seventh  earl  of  Fife,  is  chiefly  noted  in  history  as  the  founder  of 
the  fine  Abbey  of  Culross.  Leaving  no  issue  on  his  demise  in  1228,  he  was 
succeeded  by  bis  nephew,  Malcolm,  eighth  earl,  a  man  of  the  highest  infiuence 
in  his  time,  and  deeply  engaged  in  all  the  transactions  carried  on  with  England 
during  the  reigns  of  Alexander  II.  and  Alexander  III.  Earl  Malcolm  strongly 
supported  the  English  interest  in  Scotland;  and,  on  the  union  of  Alexander 
lU.  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  III.,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  re- 

?;ents  of  the  countiy,  and  guardians  of  the  young  king  and  queen.  Though 
iriendly  to  England,  however,  the  Earl  of  Fife  does  not  seem  to  be  directly 
chargeable  with  participating  in  the  grasping  schemes  which  the  Plantagenet 
princes  began  about  this  time  to  entertain  relative  to  Scotland.    He  was  one 
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of  the  Scottish  nobles  who  exacted  an  oiilli  from  Henry  IIL,  that  he  would 
safely  rcstorv  Queen  Margaret  and  her  child  when  she  went  to  England  for  her 
accouchement  in  12G0,  Thu  fre<inent  intercourse  of  the  Earl  of  Fife  with  the 
soiittirons  leil  to  his  forminK  a  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Lkwellyn,  Prince 
of  Walea.     He  died  in  l'2l>li. 

Besides  liis  son  and  successor  Colban,  ninth  Earl,  Malcolm  left  a  second  son, 
MacduS*,  who  was  destined  to  play  a  very  prominent  [mrt  in  the  public  affairs 
of  the  age.  The  Fair  Maid  of  Norway,  grand-daughter  of  Alex.inder  IIL, 
having  died  without  ofr:^pring,  the  memorable  contest  for  the  succession  to  the 
Scottish  throne  commenced  b«twixt  Baliol  and  Bruce.  The  episode  in  whieli 
Macduff  mainly  figured  on  thia  occasion  had  its  foundation  in  a  grant  of  lands 
made  to  him  by  hia  father,  and  of  wliicli  he  was  dispossessed  by  the  Bishop  of 
St  Andrews,  guardian  of  the  tenth  Earl  of  Fife,  then  in  his  nonage.  The  rii 
Regents  of  Scotland,  appointed  at  tiie  death  of  Alexander  III.  in  1 285,  restored 
the  lands  to  ^lacduff  on  appeal  being  made  to  them ;  but  the  first  Parliament  ct 
John  Baliol,  held  at  Scone  in  1232-3.  again  stripped  him  of  his  possession), 
and  even  imprisoned  him  temporarily.  Mncdufl'  offered  to  prove  his  father'] 
grant,  as  well  as  the  royal  confirmation  thereof,  by  written  evidence,  but  the 
Parliament  would  not  listen  to  his  petition.  Exasperated  by  this  treatment, 
and  also  by  the  recent  murder  of  hia  nephew,  the  injured  man  appealed  to 
Edward  I.  against  Baliol  and  his  council.  The  ap|)ca],  as  some  authorities  re- 
late, was  actually  presented  while  Baliol  was  seated  beside  King  Edward  in  the 
Parliament  of  England.  Being  cited  to  reply,  (he  royal  Scottish  puppet  at  first 
refused  obedience,  and  then  required  leave  to  answer  by  a  procurator.  To  this 
demand,  however,  the  haughty  Pluntagenet  would  not  accede,  and  ultimately 
compelled  the  humiliated  Ualiol  to  appear  before  the  assembled  Knglish  senate, 
and  plead  for  himself  from  an  inferior  ]iliicc>  "  Not  daring  to  show  hia  resent- 
ment," says  Buchanan,  "he  bore  this  afl'ront  in  silenw,"  and  returned  home  as 
soon  as  possible,  boiling  with  indignation,  and  revolving  schemes  of  revenge, 
lie  soon  at^er  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  Edward,  only  to  sustain  fresh  defeats 
and  undergo  reiterated  degradations. 

Maeduft;  whose  case  had  prwiuced  such  inii)ortant  results,  received  from 
Edward  a  decree  in  his  favour;  but,  neverlheless,  to  bis  honour  be  it  mardcd, 
be  joined  tbe  standard  of  independence  under  Wallace,  and  fell,  fighlin<^  gal- 
lantly, at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  22il  July,  129)^.  All  the  acts  of  this  ^ImeSaff 
have  been  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  an  Earl  of  Fife,  but,  beycud  qaatiw, 
erroneously. 

During  the  career  of  Macduff,  tbe  main  line  of  the  noble  house  of  Fife  had 
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from  performing  what  she  held  to  be  a  high  duty  to  her  country.  In  that  age, 
indeed,  a  coronation  would  have  been  deemed  utterly  null  and  void  by  all  men, 
had  not  a  person  of  the  blood  of  the  great  Macduff  officiated  at  the  ceremony ; 
and  when  the  Countess  of  Buchan  fell  into  the  hands  of  King  Edward,  as  she 
unhappily  did  shortly  afterwards,  he  took  a  revenge  fearfully  expressive  of  his 
sense  of  the  service  she  had  rendered  to  Bruce.  He  issued  orders  that,  in  one 
of  the  turrets  of  the  Castle  of  Berwick,  a  cage  shoifc  be  constructed,  strongly 
latticed  with  wood,  cross-barred,  and  secured  with  iron  ;  and  that  in  that  cage 
should  be  placed  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  under  so  strict  a  guard  that  she  should 
have  no  opportunity  of  speaking  with  any  one  of  the  Scottish  nation,  nor,  in- 
deed, with  any  save  her  custodiers  and  such  women  as  might  be  appointed  to 
attend  her  person.  The  only  convenience  added  to  this  cage  was  a  small  retir- 
ing-chamber. In  this  barbarous  species  of  confinement  the  Countess  passed 
seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  she  was  lil)erated  by  Edward  II.,  and 
given  in  charge  to  Henry  de  Beaumont,  an  English  baron  who  had  wedded  her 
husband's  niece.  The  English  annalists  have  scandalously  vilified  this  noble 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Macduff,  ascribing  her  conduct  to  "  an  adulterous  pas- 
sion for  the  madman  whom  she  crowned."  Their  bitterness  serves  but  to 
heighten  the  glory  of  her  conduct. 

Duncan,  eleventh  Earl  of  Fife,  became  reconciled  in  due  time  to  King  Robert 
the  Bruce,  and  was  even  the  first  noble  who  signed  the  famous  letter  to  the 
Pope,  A.D.  1320,  asserting  the  independence  of  Scotland.  His  son  Dimcan, 
twelfth  Earl,  being  taken  prisoner  at  Dupplin  in  1332,  found  it  necessary  to 
submit  to  Edward  Baliol,  and  to  assist  at  his  coronation,  in  the  same  year,  at 
Scone.  On  the  return  of  David  II.  from  France,  however,  he  again  joined  the 
Bruce  party,  and,  being  captured  with  his  sovereign  at  Durham  in  1346,  stood 
a  serious  chance  of  losing  his  life  on  account  of  his  former  oaths  of  fealty  to 
Baliol.  He  was  spared  on  condition  of  his  paying  a  large  ransom,  and,  having 
been  allowed  to  return  to  Scotland  to  collect  it,  he  died  there  in  1353.  With 
him  whom,  following  Douglas,  we  have  named  the  twelfth  Earl,  though  by 
oth3rs  he  is  called  the  eleventh  or  tenth,  the  direct  male  line  of  the  Macduffs 
came  to  a  close.  The  last  Earl  left  one  daughter,  Isabel,  Countess  of  Fife  in 
her  own  right,  whose  large  possessions  led  to  her  contraction  of  four  successive 
marriages,  all  of  them  unproductive  of  issue.  Her  second  husband  was  Walter 
Stewart,  second  son  of  Robert  II.,  and  this  connection  with  the  royal  family 
probably  induced  her  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  Robert  Stewart,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Albany,  for  his  succession  to  her  in  the  earldom.  At  her  decease  he 
did  so  succeed,  and  his  son  Murdoch  became  generally  known  by  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Fife.  That  and  all  the  other  titles  of  the  house  of  Albany,  however, 
fell  to  the  crown  when  James  I.  sent  nearly  its  whole  surviving  members  to 
the  scaffold. 

The  title  of  Earl  of  Fife,  after  its  lapse  to  the  crown  in  1423,  remained 
long  in  abeyance,  though  the  Macduff  family  had  left  various  branches,  bearing 
usually  the  southern  form  of  the  name,  or  simply  Duff.  At  length  William 
Duff,  son  of  William  Duff  of  Dipple,  was  raised  (in  1735)  to  the  Irish  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Braco  of  Kilbryde.  The  large  estates  of  his  cousin,  Duff 
of  Braco,  had  fallen  to  him,  and  for  his  loyalty  during  the  la^t  Scottish  Rebel- 
lion, and  other  services,  he  was  advanced  (in  1759)  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of 
Fife  and  Viscount  Macduff,  still  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  His  sons,  James 
and  Alexander,  succeeded  respectively  as  the  second  and  third  Earls.  The 
latter  of  these  took  to  wife  Mary,  daughter  and  ultimate  heiress  of  George 
Skene  of  Skene,  from  which  union  sprung  James  Duff,  the  present  and  fourth 
Earl  of  Fife,  and  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  title,  the  Hon.  General  Sib 
Alexander  Duff,  G.C.H.,  Colonel  of  the  37th  Regiment  of  Infantry.  His 
eldest  son,  James  Duff,  Esq.,  represents  Banffshire  in  the  British  Parliament. 
The  present  Earl  is  Baron  Fife  in  the  poerage  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  recent  aiisurai)tion  of  the  simple  name  of  Duff, 
in  place  of  Macduff,  accords  with  perhaps  the  most  rational  explanation  of  the 
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feniilj  pntronfmic.     By  litis  view,  ii  is  referred  to  the  Gaelic  Dhti,  or  Bkd; 
Hor  is  tlie  chango  to  Dulf  liy  any  means  forced  or  improbable. 

Thougli  embarrassed  of  bttc  jimu?,  a  noble  propeny  still  remaias  in  the  poe- 
session  of  the  rcpreseotatives  of  the  Macduffs  of  old,  the  illustrious  Thanes  of 
Fife.  It  contains  scTcml  stately  mansions  and  castles ;  and  its  scenery,  hill, 
plain,  and  forest,  is  unsurpassed  ftr  varied  grandeur  in  the  entire  north  of 
Scotland.  ♦ 

ARMS  OF  THE  CLAN  MACDVFF. 

Or,  *  Lion-runpaul,  ruIcil  umed  Knd  luieunl  azure. 

Cun.     A  dcml-lion,  holding  m  aword. 

St'ppOBTBvB,     Two  SaTngv*,  wrcAthcd  wLtli  Uuret. 

Kluno.      I'irlictf  r)  n/xra  (By  virtae  uid  u\erlioii). 

Utnos.    Kctl  o-hortk-ben?. 


CLAN  GKANT. 

Few  names  have  occasioned  a  (ircatcr  amount  of  discussion  than  thAt  of  the 
Clak  Grant.     Tlie  circumstance  of  thtir  having  been  long  settled  unong  the 

Ciure  Gaelic  acpis  of  the  north,  and  having  been  characterised  bj  all  the  pecn- 
iarities  of  clanship,  without  liaving  ever  adopted  a  patronymic  of  the  ciHtamaiT 
Highland  kind,  has  mainly  led  to  the  ambiguity  cuvclopiug  their  origin.  How- 
ever, it  seems  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  Grants  at  large  came  of  the 
genuine  old  Alpinian  stock,  even  if  tliey  at  one  time  bad  a  chief  set  over  them 
of  foreign  desecnt.  Those  wlio  adopt  the  latter  idea,  tind  the  origin  of  the  uune 
in  the  wonl  gram!  or  tit  grand,  or  It  grand,  signifying  all  of  them,  that  the  priauij 
holder  had  been  denominated  "The  Great"  among  the  Norman-Frencb.  TTiis 
etymology,  in<hKMl,  is  the  most  feasible  advanced  by  those  who  denj  the  *■■'■* 
of  Grant  to  bo  Gaelic.  Buchanan  of  Aiichmar  tells  us,  that  *<  the  GruM  m- 
scrt  themselves  to  be  of  a  Dauish  descent,  from  Acjuin  de  Grand  or  Gnm." 
But  if  the  name  he  derived  from  "  grand,"  the  source  cannot  well  be  flffiMf#"™* 
Danish,  but  must  rather  be  set  down  as  Nonnan  or  Anglo- NormaiL  Skb^ 
however,  states  that  "one  Vanbes,'aQ,  a  Dane,  by  his  MS.  in  the  i^vyen' 
Library,  brings  the  first  of  (his  name  from  Nonvay  to  ScotUadj'and  Si 
(-wr-;.-  Jluoki'iixi,-  arilijiv.  iti.ni  th.m  Ln-I;,!!,!,  n|,i-.ii  itli,.  liiiih  oft  HoUnsh^d's 
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really  of  Guelic  origin,  the  term  had  assuredly  a  most  unfavourable  meaning, 
indicating  a  founder  ranking  among  the  "  ugly,  ill-favoured  *'  specinaens  of 
humanity.  Come  the  clan-designation  whence  it  might,  however,  our  impres- 
sion remains  the  same,  that  the  great  body  of  the  Grants  were  Gael  of  the  stock 
of  Alpine,  which,  after  all,  is  the  main  point  to  be  here  considered.  The  tra- 
ditions of  the  sept  itself  supi)ort  this  view  of  tlie  case  strongly.  They  almost 
unanimously  refer  their  origin  to  the  stem  of  the  Macgrcgoi*s,  and  reckon  Gregor 
Mor  Macgregor,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  the  immediate  founder  of 
their  own  particular  line.  They  showed  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  their  con- 
victions on  this  point  by  holding  a  formal  meeting  with  the  Macgregors  at 
Blair- Athol  even  so  late  bs  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  con- 
sider of  the  policy  of  a  complete  clan-reunion.  It  is  probable  that  the  Grants 
were  partly  displeased  at  the  time  with  their  chiei's,  who  had  almost  always 
supported  (after  1688)  the  governments  established  on  the  fall  of  the  Stewarts, 
and  had  discountenanced  the  tXacobite  tendencies  of  their  dependents.  The 
Grants,  in  short,  were  in  all  likelihood  desirous  of  sharing  in  the  plunder  of  the 
south  as  well  as  their  neighbours,  and  disposed  to  grumble  at  tlie  restraint  put 
upon  them  during  the  various  Stewart  insurrections.  At  the  meeting  with  the 
Macgregors,  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  septs  should  re-unite,  and  that  the  com- 
mon surname  should  be  Macgregor,  if  the  ban  then  resting  on  that  appellation 
should  once  be  removed.  Otherwise,  the  name  of  Macalpine  or  Grant  was  to  be 
adopted.  For  fourteen  days  this  strange  assembly  lasted,  and  was  only  rendered 
abortive  in  the  end  by  disagreements  as  to  the  common  Chieftainship.  The 
whole  affair  afforded  the  most  potent  evidence  imaginable  as  to  thebelief  of  the 
two  clans  in  their  conjoint  descent  from  the  Siol  Alpine. 

The  deed  of  the  year  1258,  before  mentioned,  speaks  of  Laurenthis  et 
Rohertua  died  Grant  f named  Grant),  as  sons  of  Gregor  or  Gregory  de  GratU^ 
who  acquired  the  lands  of  Strathenick  by  marriage  with  a  Bisset.  Some 
writers  have  asserted  the  Grants  to  be  themselves  actually  Bissets,  and  it  is 
singular  enough  that,  within  a  few  years  after  1258,  charters  are  found  alluding 
to  a  "  Bisset  of  Stratherrick."  The  marriage  of  Gregor,  or  Gregory,  with  a 
Bisset  heiress  is  unquestionable,  however;  and  his  ultimate  succession  to  the 
lands  of  Stratherrick  is  also  a  matter  beyond  dispute.  It  has  been  be- 
fore mentioned  that  the  name  of  Grant  has  usually  been  held  as  personal  (from 
either  the  Norman  grand  or  the  Gaelic  granda)  ;  but  it  should  also  be  stated 
that  Dr  John  Macpherson,  a  good  scholar,  refers  the  name  to  a  moor  or  plain 
called  Gnintach  or  Griantach,  in  the  centre  of  Stathspcy.  It  contains  many 
Celtic  or  Druidical  remains  ;  and  the  crest  of  the  G  rants  is  certainly  Baalish, 
being  a  **  burning  mount."  This  is  a  fair  conjecture,  but,  Iiowever  derived,  the 
Grants  rose  soon  to  distinction.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  Lawrence 
Grant  is  found  bearing  the  high  office  of  Sheriff  of  Inverness,  a  clear  proof  of 
the  already  consolidated  power  of  the  family.  The  same  Lawrence  married  the 
heiress  of  Glencharny  in  Strathspey,  and  obtained  with  her  large  domains,  still 
forming  the  chief  possessions  of  the  Grants.  The  son  of  Lawrence  was  fortunate 
enough  to  contract  anotlnjr  marriage  with  an  heiress  (oi'  the  name  of  Wiseman), 
and  so  acquired  new  lands  in  Banff  and  Elgin-shires.  However,  his  only  sur- 
viving child  was  a  daughter,  Christina,  and  she,  by  marriage  with  a  Fraser  of 
the  Lovat  house,  carried  away  a  large  portion  of  the  Strathspey  properties  to 
her  spouse,  while  "  Malcolm  le  Grant,*'  the  male  heir  of  his  line,  retained 
chiefly  Stratherrick.  But  all  parties  soon  saw  fit  to  alter  this  destination  of 
things.  Fraser  and  his  wife  gave  up  the  Strathspey  estate  in  exchange  for 
Stratherrick,  where  the  husband  found  himself  much  more  comfortable,  being 
among  his  own  people,  as  Malcolm  Grant  felt  himself  like^vise,  when  he  settled  in 
the  Strath  of  Spey.  To  this  day  the  Frasers  and  Grants  are  the  main  occupants 
of  these  two  regions.  As  the  heads  of  the  Lovat  family  are  found  soon  after- 
wards in  possession  of  Stratherrick,  it  seems  probable  either  that  the  heiress  of 
Grant  had  wedded  the  direct  heir  of  the  Frasers  of  Lovat^  or  that,  according 
to  a  pretty  common  custom,  the  head  of  that  family  had  in  time  absorbed  the 
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pOMension?  of  his  ix-lativi;  ami  dcpnilunt.     At  oil  «\onti,  Stratlieri  ick  1 
a  iiromiiieut  lii.'vtion  of  the  Lovut  property. 

The  Grants  continued  to  pro5|)vr  Id  the  north  after  this  Unat  settleinent  in 
Stntthspej.  As  before  obs<'n<M,  the  ttnure  of  such  a  eherifllship  as  tlmt  of 
Invcrness-shire  stamp  the  family  as  one  of  bigh  note  at  the  timo.  tlion^ii  ilu- 
Fnu<er3  of  Lovat  also  held  tlmt  olSco  occnsionnlly.  The  tirant  chivfs  u[>(H':tr 
at  first  to  liavc  taken  tbeir  curliest  and  most  coiainiin  deiiignatioii  from  llieir 
lands  of  Frcncliiu,  though  often  enlled  "  Of  tlmt  Ilk"  in  old  cbarters  and  oilier 
documents.  John  (irent  of  Fivuuhic,  the  grandson  of  Urcgory  deOniiit,  JMiied 
Wallace,  and  shared  both  in  bis  successes  and  reverses,  being  ultiniatoly  cap- 
tured by  the  Enjrlish,  and  kept  long  a  prisoner  in  London.  Sevtral  baii>n9  or 
knights  (most  men  ot'  property  werii  cither  really  knighted  in  those  diiy!>,  or  o)>- 
taiiied  the  titk'  by  courtesy)  followed  in  the  family  roll,  and  were  for  tlie  most 
]>art  singularly  prosiierous  in  life.  John,  called  the  Bard,  and  reckoued  as  the 
tenth  chief  of  Grant,  obtained  new  or  confirmatory  charters  of  various  lands 
from  James  IV.,  on  terms  which  prove  the  power  and  extent  of  the  clan  beyond 
dispute.  The  king,  then  projecting  the  English  war  which  ended  so  <lisas- 
trously  at  Flodden,  bargains  with  John  GmntofFreuchie  for"  the  aid  of  three 
knights,  with  all  the  serviceable  luen  of  the  Grant  clan,  nt  any  convocation  o! 
Ihe  lieges  by  him  or  his  successors,  within  or  without  the  kingdom,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war."  Till.-  cslute  of  Glenmorislon,  still  held  by  a  bmnch  of  the  Grants 
ajipenrs  to  have  been  eliuitercil  about  tliis  time,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  to  the  same  John  The  Bard.  Uescending  to  tlic  time  of  James 
VI.,  we  find  John,  counted  as  the  fifteenth  Laird  of  Grant,  to  have  been  knighted 
by  the  Scottish  sovereign,  and  to  have  individually  possessed  great  estates,  not- 
withstanding the  gradual  allotment  of  shares  thereof  to  the  many  preceding  off- 
slioots  of  the  house.  Lodovie,  seventeciilh  chief,  held  the  office  of  eheraS*  of 
Inverness,  like  many  of  his  ancestors.  Alexander,  the  next  of  the  line,  was 
succeeded  by  James  of  Pluscarden,  his  brother,  who  had  wedded  the  hcirea  of 
Sir  Ilumphiy  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  and,  by  Queen  Anne'a  favour,  had  been 
created  a  Baronet  in  1704,  with  the  view  of  the  Luss  succession.  The  death 
of  his  brother,  however,  made  him  Sir  James  Grant  of  (irant,  and  the  baronetcy 
obtained  bj  him  is  still  a  title  of  hiscldest  descendants.  The  pro[)er  Colquboun 
baronetcy,  as  before  slated  in  this  work,  was  one  of  the  oldest  on  the  JNors- 
Scotian  roll,  being  of  date  IC'25,  the  first  year  in  which  such  dignitiM  were 
granted.  The  second  surviving  son  of  Sir  James  Grant  succeeded  to  hismotber's 
pro|>erly,  and  bore  the  title  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of  Luss  ;  bat  there  ap- 
jii-iii-s  lu  li:ivc  occurred  some  eonfiL-loii  ^ilx.ut  tli-.-  ^iriti-;Jl..(tu,ut    of  ihc  fi-.uVjr 
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Wild  sang  r  Though,  at  this  phase  of  his  life,  he  must  be  regarded  as  but  an  able 
and  unscrupulous  tool  of  England  in  carrying  through  a  measure  which  seemed 
to  give   her  temporary  predominance,  while  really  essential  to  the  ultimate 
welfare  of  both  ends  of  ihe  island,  Lord  Seafield  had  the  spirit  to  com[)lHin 
loudly,  as  one  of  the  sixteen  peers  of  Scotland,  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  in- 
fractions of  the  Act  of  Union.     He  even  moved  in  the  British  senate  for  the 
rejHjal  of  the  treaty,  and  lost  his  motion  only  by  four  votes.     Such  was  the 
personage  to  whom  fell  the  united  honours  of  Findlater  and  Seafield,  and  whose 
grand-daughter  carried  the  latter  title  into  the  Grant  family.     Sir  Ludovic,  by 
his  wife.  Lady  Margaret  Ogilvie,  had  an  heir.  Sir  James  Grant  of  Grant,  father 
of  Lewis  Alexander  Grant-Ogilvie,  who  became  Earl  of  Seafield  by  the  decease 
of  James,  fourth  peer  of  the  direct  line,  a. d.  1 8 1 1.     The  annals  of  the  clan,  how- 
ever, merit  a  word  before  allusion  is  made  to  the  present  position  of  its  chiefs. 
The  Grant  chiefs  appear  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  prudent  men  in  their 
day  and  generation.     They  throve  well  in  the  world,  and,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, were  ever  found  on  the  side  of  order  and  good  government  in  the  most 
critical  periods  of  the  national  history.     Some  branches  of  the  clan,  indeed,  and 
particularly  the  Glenmoriston  Grants,  who  had  a  location  apart  from  the  main 
body  of  the  tribe,  and  were  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  their  actual  chiefs, 
joined  the  later  risings  in  favour  of  the  Stewarts,  and  played  no  unimportant 
part  therein.     Sir  James  Grant  of  that  Ilk,  already  mentioned,  the  head  of  his 
house,  was  active  in  his  support  of  the  crown  at  the  close  of  last  century.     He 
raised  a  "  Grant  or  Strathspey"  Regiment  of  Fencibles,  destined  for  home  ser- 
vice, in  1793;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  able  to  add  1300  men  to  the 
regular  British  army,  the  corps  forming  at  the  time  the  ninety-seventh  or  Strath- 
spey Regiment  of  Infantry.     Stewart  of  Garth,  in  noticing  the  enrolment  of  the 
Fencibles,  gives  a  noble  character  of  their  chief,  terming  l^ir  James  (in  words 
applied  by  Clarendon  to  Charles  I.)  **  the  worthiest  gentleman,  the  best  master, 
the  best  friend,  the  best  husband,  the  best  father,  and  the  best  Christian." 
Remembering  the  acts  of  duplicity  justly  chargeable  on  Charles  L,  a  sovereign 
at  best  but  negatively  estimable,  we  hope  and  believe  that  the  Jacobite  leanings 
of  Garth  have  led  to  a  comparison  even  unfavourable  to  the  Laird  of  Grant. 
Sir  James  was  a  man  "  universally  beloved  and  respected."     Nevertheless,  his 
Fencible  regiment  caused  some  trouble  in  its  time.     The  Highlanders  had  no 
idea,  on  enlisting  in  such  bodies,  of  being  asked  to  quit  their  native  country, 
and  serious  disturbances  occurred  at  Linlithgow  and  Dumfries  in  1794  and  1795, 
when  such  a  proceeding  was  urged  on  the  Grant  Fencibles.     The  chief,  being 
sent  for,  quieted  one  outbreak,  but  the  mischief  had  proceeded  so  far  in  the 
second  instance  that  two  men  suffered  capital  punishment  for  mutiny.     All  the 
Fencibles  were  disbanded  in  1799. 

If  space  permitted,  the  reader  might  be  amused  with  the  remarks  of  General 
David  Stewart  of  Garth  on  the  Grant  regiments,  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  "  the  value  and  importance  of  preserving  undisturbed  an  ancient,  faith- 
ful, and  attached  tenantry,  and  of  that  personal  influence  possessed  by  many 
former  Highland  noblemen  and  landed  proprietora,  by  which  they  could,  at  any 
time,  command  the  personal  service  in  the  field  of  their  tenants  and  kinsmen." 
The  worthy  Highlander  and  brave  soldier,  blinded  by  his  prepossessions  in  both 
characters,  proceeds  to  tell  us  triumphantly  that  Lord  Perth,  with  all  his  great 
estates,  as  well  as  the  Lords  Strathallan,  Nairne,  and  George  Murray,  could 
scarcely  bring  a  handful  of  men  a-piece  to  join  the  rebellions  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. These  and  such-like  facts  prove,  according  to  Garth,  that  a  Lowland 
neighbourhood  had  grievously  deteriorated  the  character  of  the  followers  of  the 
chiefs  in  question;  and  had  weakened  that  "  feudal,  hereditary,  and  ciiivalrous 
attachment  to  their  pei*sons  and  families"  which  existed  in  preceding  times. 
The  total  incompatibility  of  the  ancient  system  of  clanship  with  the  state  of 
modern  society,  and  the  constant  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  country  at  large 
from  that  very  possession  of  a  "  feudal  and  hereditary"  power  by  so  many  petty 
district  chiefs,  are  matters  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  the  honest  Peninsular 
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veterau.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  however,  the  very  i>arty  whose  genius  tlirew  a 
lustre,  as  novel  as  it  has  proved  lasting,  on  the  Scottish  Higblands  and  «ll 
therewith  connected,  looked  at  the  subject  in  a  more  just  light,  and  in  hia  later 
works,  at  least,  supplied  an  antidote  to  the  somewhat  perilous  fare  of  his  early 
poems  and  romances.  After  finely  remarking,  that  the  view  which  we  cast  on 
the  system  of  clanship  is  "  like  looking  back  ujwn  a  Highland  prospect  enlivened 
by  the  tint*  of  a  beautiful  summer  evening,"  he  observes  that  our  cool  reason 
most  admit  that  clan  sy«tem  to  have  been  hostile  to  liberty,  and  to  all  religious 
and  moral  improvement,  by  placing  the  very  existence  of  whole  tribes  at  the 
mercy  of  individuals  influenced  by  no  restraint  save  their  own  pleaaure.  Sir 
Walter  further  answers  all  Garth's  commendations  of  Highland  fidelity  in  a  few 
words,  [lointing  out  the  obvious  fact  that  such  things  only  rendered  the  system 
more  deeply  perilous-  "  The  power  of  ravaging  the  estates  of  a  neighbour  or 
the  Lowlands,  by  letting  loose  upon  them  troops  of  bandits,  kennelled  like 
bloodhounds  in  some  obscure  valley  till  their  services  were  required,  waa  giving 
to  every  petty  chieftain  the  means  of  spreading  robbery  and  desolation  through 
the  country  at  his  pleasure.  It  is  impossible,  in  sober  sense,  to  wish  that  sucb 
system  should  have  continued,  or  to  say  that,  in  political  wisdom,  the  G«vem- 
'  ""  ■"  ■  ■  ;ht  to  have  tolerated  its  longer  existence."  Such  are 
1  Highland  clanship  (occurring  in  the  "  Tales  of  a 
luthor  of  "  Waverley"  and  "  Kob  Koy."  Scott  was,  in- 
in  not  to  discern  the  full  truth  in  thb  case,  though  the 
r  lived  who  had  stronger  predilections  for  the  system  of  cbiefship 
in  all  its  varieties — Saxon,  Konnan,  and  Gaelic.  The  spirit  of  feudality 
tinged  his  whole  life  and  writings.  It  made  him  a  private  trooper  in  the 
Yeomanry,  and,  but  for  his  lameness,  would  have  turned  him  into  a  soldier 
wholly,  which  event,  to  use  his  own  words  on  Dryden,  might  haply  have 

"  The 
Frofaned  tt 

The  Bame  spirit  led  him  to  picture  all  his  personages  in  humble  life,  as  chieDy 
estimable  for  fidelity  and  devotion  to  their  superiors,  and  more  partjcularly  their 
"  natural"  or  feudal  superiors.  In  all  the  Waverley  tales  this  peculiar  bent  may 
be  traced;  and,  in  that  first  novel  alone,  Evan  Dhu  ilBccombich,  Davie  Gel- 
latley,  and  even  Bailie  Macwheeble,  may  be  instanced  as  characters  tead&vd 
mainly  interesting  through  their  attachment  to  those  above  them.  Sir  Waiter 
Scott,  therefore,  had  a  streng  personal  bias  to  overcome  in  i-ecording  the  pre- 
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the  numerous  and  important  tribe  of  the  Grants.    But  into  these  our  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  enter  at  large. 

ARMS  OF  THE  CLAN  GRANT. 

Grules,  three  antique  crowns^  Or. 

Crest.    A  burning  Mount. 

SuppoRTUS.    Two  Savages,  wreathed. 

Motto.    Stand  sure. 

Badge.    Pins  (or,  according  to  others,  Cranberry  Hsath). 


CLAN  MACKAY. 

The  powerful  and  numerous  Clan  of  the  Mackays  has  long  been  established 
in  the  far  north  of  Scotland,  or  in  that  portion  of  it  directly  looking  towards 
the  Hyperborean  Seas.  By  maps  of  the  country  drawn  up  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, it  appears  that  the  district  in  question  was  then  called  Caithness,  though 
now  included  mainly  in  Sutherlandshire.  An  earlier  name  than  either  for  the 
region,  however,  was  Strathnaver,  the  loch,  stream,  and  vale  of  the  Naver  giving 
origin  to  that  appellation.  More  recently  the  possessions  of  the  Mackays  re- 
ceived the  common  designation  of  "  Lord  Rcay's  country,"  from  the  title  of  the 
ultimately  ennobled  chieftain  of  the  tribe.  The  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  respect  to  the  boundaries  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland  tend  to  confuse 
greatly  the  early  history  of  their  various  inliabitants.  No  want  of  materials 
can  be  complained  of,  certainly ;  since  the  folio  volume  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon 
on  the  Sutherland  house,  and  the  quarto  of  Mr  Robert  Mackay  of  Thurso  on 
his  own  sept,  are  only  too  diffuse  and  lengthy  to  serve  conveniently  for  sources 
of  reference.  However,  the  grain  must  just  be  sifted  from  the  chaff  with  as 
much  care  as  possible. 

Regarding  the  proper  •rigin  of  the  Mackays,  annalists  and  genealogists  are 
widely  at  variance,  as  usual,  among  themselves.     By  some  writers  the  tribe 
has  been  referred  to  the  Mackyes  of  Argyle  and  Galloway,  but  there  is  really 
little  or  nothing  to  support  this  notion  save  the  mere  sound  of  the  name  and  the 
feet  that  Mackyes  and  Macghies  did  exist  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland.  Others, 
again,  have  ascribed  the  descent  of  the  Mackays  to  the  house  of  Forbes,  and 
here  the  testimony  is  stronger,  though  still  defective.     It  certainly  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  a  Forbes  cadet  should  have  obtained  a  settlement  on  the 
shores  bordering  on  Cape  Wrath,  but  there  are  strong  reasons  against  such 
a  conclusion.      For  example,  the  Mackays  had  attained  to  such  a  degree  of 
power  and  pre-eminence  in  the  fourteenth  century  as  to  render  it  almost 
incredible  that  the  first  of  them  should  have  flourished,  as  the  story  in  ques- 
tion assumes,  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  before.     In  the  records  of 
the  famous  Parliament  held  by  James  I.  at  Inverness  in  1427,  the  chief  of  the 
Mackays  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  then  had  at  his  command  not  less  than^wr 
thousand  followers* — a  train  which  throws  utterly  into  the  shade  the  power  and 
numbers  of  the  supposed  parental  stock  of  the  Forbcses.     The  very  name  of 
Mackay  itself  speaks  strongly  against  any  other  than  a  pure  Celtic  connection, 
as  the  generality  of  the  stranger  barons,  planted  in  the  north,  preserved  the 
names  which  indicated  their  original  descent.     The  Celto-L*ish  incomers  often 
become  "  Macs"  readily  and  naturally,  but  not  so  the  settlers  from  the  south 
or  east  of  Scotland. 

One  of  the  argumemts  adduced  to  establish  the  presumed  affinity  of  the  Mac- 
kays and  Forbeses,  is  founded  on  the  Arms  of  the  two  families.  Both  of  them 
carry  Bears'  Heads  of  the  same  Tincture  and  Field.  But  this  circumstance  of 
itself  cannot  be  held  decisive  of  the  question.  Nevertheless,  the  story  relating 
to  these  Arms  may  be  told  in  the  words  of  Nisbet.  He  says  that  Alexander, 
a  younger  son  of  that  Ochonchar  who  killed  a  bear,  and  was  thence  named 
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Fur- Bear  (aflenTards  changed  inio  Forbes),  left  behind  him  a  series  of  descen- 
danla,  of  whom  the  fourth  in  order  was  Donald  of  Strathnaver.  [By  the  vav, 
it  may  he  observed  tliat  thin  elymoloj;ical  explanation  of  the  tertn  Forbes,  u- 
mojit  riiliciiloLis  in  any  point  of  view,  is  renderetl  still  more  so  by  the  fact  that 
nenrly  all  Scotland  i>pcke  Gaelic  at  the  period.  Furbe^  pronounced  in  that 
tongue  Fcrbanh  or  Ferbtksnch,  mcanA  "  a  bold  man,"  and  gives  a  far  more  rational 
etymology  of  (he  name  than  the  For-ltear  story,  which  assumes  the  use  of 
Saxon.]  "  The  son  and  successor  of  Donald,"  continues  Nisbet,  "  was  Y  {op 
Yi<')  Mhor,  fi'om  whom  Ivegan  the  surname  of  Macky  (that  is,  the  Sons  of  Y), 
and  whose  great-gmndcbitd  wua  Angu:<,  fathur  of  Y,  alias  Odo  Mackay.  He 
was  much  in  favour  with  James  1\'.,  who  gave  to  him  all  the  lands  of  the 
Sutherlands  of  Delred,  including  Farre,  iStratbie,  Kynncvc,  Kynned,  Golspie, 
Dilrie,  and  others."  But  while  Nislxit,  following  Sir  Robert  Gordon  in  bis 
Memoir  of  the  Kutherlaiids,  thus  adheres  to  the  notioD  of  a  Forbes  connecli<Hi, 
almost  all  our  otiicr  heraldic  writers  take  a  different  view  of  the  case.  Kven  if 
the  Ochoncliar  origin  were  adiiiitte<I,  liow<!ver,  the  family  of  the  if  ackays  might 
be  viewed  as  Celts  of  the  Irish  Blot.'k,  since,  though  the  Forbeaes  think  diffe- 
rently, sucli,  by  the  common  accounts,  were  the  O'Chonehars,  Without  allying 
them  to  the  Furbeses,  there  exist  some  grounds  for  deeming  the  founders  of  the 
clnn  Celto-Irisli.  I'ennant's  incjuiries  in  the  north  led  him  to  favour  the  con- 
clusion, that  "  Lord  Heay's  family  derived  their  origin  from  Ireland  in  the 
twelfth  century,  when  King  William  the  Lion  reigned."  The  occasion  of  their 
settling  in  the  north,  wc  are  further  told,  is  mentioned  by  Torfaeus.  That  old 
Scandinaviitii  states  them  to  have  gone  "  as  captains  of  a  number  of  warriwa 
to  drive  out  the  Norwegians,"  or  Norsi;men  generally,  from  the  northern  main- 
land of  Scotland  ;  and  he  adds  that  "  the  uneestorg  of  Lord  Iteay's  family  drove 
the  Danes  from  these  pans."  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  leader  of 
Irish  auxiliaries,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  rewanled  with  grants  in  the  dbtrict 
thus  cleared  of  its  Norse  rulers.  Mr  Kkeue  will  not  admit  of  an  Irish  descent 
on  the  part  of  the  first  chiefs  of  the  Mackays,  and  classes  the  whole  clan,  leaden 
and  followers,  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Caithncis.  To  us  it  seems 
enough  to  assiunc  or  admit  that  the  great  body  of  the  Slackays  were  certainly 
of  the  race  of  the  Scottisli  Gael,  and  tluit  the  line  of  tlic  chiefs  was  at  least 
Celtic,  it  may  be  displeasing,  we  teel,  to  readers  of  the  pure  old  Alpiuitn 
blood  to  find  this  conclusion  so  of^en  arrived  at — namely,  that  incomers  from 
Ireland  were  thus  endowed  with  lands,  and  bocaine  llic  Leads  of  tribe(^  in  the 
region  of  the  Scottish  Gael ;  but  it  sliottid  be  kept  in  mind  how  natonl  it  was 
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called  Clan-wic-Worgan  in  Irish  or  old  Scottish."     Tliis  is  so  far  true,  though 
the  word  is  as  as  often  spelled  Morgan,  and  the  name  of  Morganach  was  never 
borne  genericallj  save  by  a  branch  of  the  chin.     This  Morgan  flourished  be- 
twixt 1315  and  1325,  being  the  fifth  from  the  supposed  CVlto-lrish  founder, 
Alexander,  according  to  jNIackay  of  Thurso,  the  historian  of  the  family.     His 
son,  Donald,  married  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  small  western  isle  of 
Gigha,  and  here,  says  the  common  story,  we  are  to  look  for  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Mackay.     It  is  said  that  the  chief  of  Gigha  was  named  lye,  and  tliat 
Donald  gave  the  same  appellation  to  his  son  and  successor,  wlio  handed  the 
name  of  Mac-Iyc  or  Mackay  to  his  whole  clan  and  posterity.     We  cannot  pro- 
perly omit  all  notice  of  this  almost  universally  received  explanation,  but  must 
own,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  name  seems  to  us  referable  to  a  very  different 
source.     Among  the  many  forms  in  which  the  generic  word  Catti  occurs, 
signifying  the  whole  native  population  of  the  far  north,  one  is  "  Keith,"  broadly 
pronounced  "Kay"  in  Gaelic.     Now  as  lye,  the  presumed  originator  of  the 
clan-designation  of  Mackay,  lived  or  ruled  betwixt  1340  and  1370,  and  as  the 
Mackays  were  actually  numbered  at  4000  men  in  1427,  it  seems  far  more  rational 
to  conclude  that  they  took  their  name  from  the  old  Catti  of  Cattiness  than  that 
they  were  styled  after  a  single  and  recent  chief,  lye,  grandson  of  the  laird  (lye) 
of  Gigha.    Amid  a  host  of  conjectures,  the  preceding  is  in  our  eyes  the  preler- 
able  one,  if,  indeed,  one  may  venture  on  any  guess  where  the  spellings  are 
countless — as  Mackay,  Macky,  Mackye,  Macghie,  Macguy,  Mackai,  Macghe, 
and  so  forth.     Duncan  Forbes  gives  us  another  form,  telling  us  that  "  the 
Gaelic  name  of  the  Reay  chief  is  "  Macaoi."     Mr  Mackay  of  Thurso  coolly 
remarks,  that  it  is  "  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  names  lye,  Hugh,  Odo, 
Donald,  and  Niel,  if  not  Ewen  also,  are  all  from  the  same  root !"    This  assump- 
tion calls  to  mind  the  story  of  Dean  Swift,  to  the  eflect  that  the  famous  Mace- 
donian conqueror  of  old  was,  from  his  youth,  very  fond  of  roasted  eggs,  and 
that,  on  his  return  from  hunt  or  battle,  the  preparatory  cry  rang  uniformly 
through  his  kitchen,  "All  eggs  under  the  grate!"  whence  arose  his  name, 
says  the  Dean,  of  "  Alexander  the  Great ! "     The  Gaelic  etymons  appear  of 
kindred  scope  and  the  like  unscrupulous  audacity ;  and  yet  we  do  not  doubt 
their  foundation  generally  in  the  truth. 

The  earliest  member  of  the  Mackay  house  of  note  was  undoubtedly  Angus 
Dhu  or  Dow,  son  or  grandson  of  lye,  the  presumed  founder  of  the  clan  name. 
Angus  Dow  was  the  head  of  his  clan  in  1396,  when  the  battle  of  the  North 
Inch  of  Perth  took  place ;  and  the  idea  of  the  proper  Mackays  being  engaged 
therein  is  completely  controverted  by  his  personal  history,  and  more  particularly 
by  the  duration  of  his  life.  He  died,  not  on  the  Inch  in  1396,  but  in  1429, 
through  an  arrow-shot  received  in  a  battle  with  the  men  of  Sutherland.  Though 
hopeless  of  throwing  any  further  light  on  the  Clan  Chattan  conflict  at  Perth,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  family  annalist  of  the  Mackays,  while  holding  it 
ridiculous  to  imagine  that  sept  to  have  been  there  engaged,  since  they  dwelt  so 
far  apart  from  the  Mackintoshes,  and  were  always  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
that  sept,  at  the  same  time  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Camerons  were  the  true 
Clan  Kay  of  the  fight,  and  that  that  much  disputed  term  is  but  a  version  of 
MacAodh,  MacAodhan,  or  (in  the  Saxon  form)  MacEwan.  MacAodh  sounds 
as  MacAoi  in  Gaelic,  assuredly ;  but  though  the  name  of  MacEwan  has  been 
oflen  borne  by  Cameron  clansmen,  it  has  been  still  more  often  borne  by  the 
Macphersons,  and  the  Gaelic  riddle  of  the  Inch,  therefore,  iremains  as  much  as 
ever  unsolved  by  the  view  taken  by  Mr  Mackay  of  Thurso,  historian  of  his 
tribe. 

Angus  Dow  Mackay  first  distinguished  himself  by  opposing  Donald  of  the 
Isles,  who  had  inflicted  some  injuries  on  his  friends  or  kinsmen  ;  but  the  island- 
lord  defeated  Angus  in  a  bloody  conflict  at  Dingwall,  killed  his  brother  Rode- 
rick, and  took  himself  captive.  According  to  the  usual  policy  of  the  age,  how- 
ever, Donald  not  only  released  the  chief  of  the  Mackays  after  a  time,  but  gave 
him  a  daughter  to  wife.  Perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said  that  he  made  Angus 
buy  his  freedom  by  wedding  a  (possibly  somewhat  unmarketable)  Miss  Mac- 
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ilonald,  after  the  fa^liioa  in  which  Gitlcon  Murray  indubitablj  cooipelled  young 
Harden,  in  similar  circumstances,  tti  many  "  muckle-mou'ed  Meg"  of  Ellbuik- 
The  permitted  choice  in  the  latter  authentic  cnse  lay  between  the  aliar  and  % 
halter — two  materially  (iilTi'i-unt  things  with  all  men  save  the  good  citizens  <£ 
Loodata.  Such  union:)  must  have  been  more  common  of  old,  wo  suspect,  thui 
family  pride  has  allowed  genealogiijli  to  put  on  record.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Angus  Dow  JMackay  carried  bis  ludy,  daughter  of  Donald  of  the  Isles,  to  hia 
home  in  Strathnuver,  and  bad  by  her  a  son  and  heir  named  Neil-Waas,  which 
latter  epithet  is  said  to  have  been  dcriveil  (by  a  corruption)  from  the  Bau, 
where  he  lay  long  captive.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  Bower,  the  conttnuator  of 
Fordun's  "  Scottish  Chronicle,"  sjieaks  of  Angus  Dow  by  the  name  of  "  Angni 
Duff,  alias  Macgye,"  from  which  first  term  (as  already  remarked)  we  may  trace 
the  origin  of  Duff,  with  some  probability,  buck  to  the  simple  root  of  Dhu  w 
"  black."  It  hna  been  remui'ked,  and  is  indeed  obvious,  that  almost  all  the 
Gaelic  names  have  had  their  source  in  the  personal  attributes  either  of  indi- 
viduals or  septs.  The  generic  mimes  of  entire  septs  have  in  most  cases  a 
meaning  akin  to  that  of  "wild,"  "fierce,"  or  "savage;"  and  the  reason  eeenu 
to  be,  tliat  such  generic  names  were  usually  bestowed  in  the  firttt  instance  by 
neighbours,  nnd  only  became  allixed  to  or  adopted  by  the  clans  llicmsclvcs  in 
the  course  of  lime,  and  through  usage  by  other  tlian  Gaelic  writers.  When  a 
Saxon  writer  s|ioke  of  the  men  who  fought  under  Donald  of  the  Isles  at  Har- 
law,  he  could  give  them  no  name  but  Macdonalds.  Whatever  they  called 
themselves,  this  name  was  thus  fixed  on  them  in  history.  An  iudividtial  chief 
of  mark  and  likelihood,  again,  who  chiineed  to  be  of  dingy  hue,  gave  very  oft 
a  name  thereon  founded  to  his  descendunts  and  his  tribe.  It  should  be  noticed, 
however,  that  Angus  Duff  or  Dow  Mackay  could  nut  be  the  ancestor  of  tite 
Duffs  or  Macduff)  of  history,  since  he  lived  only  in  the  fourteenth  and  fit^nlh 
centuries.  He  seems  to  have  fallen  into  serious  disputes  with  his  Caithness 
neighbours,  and  to  have  been  a  constant  object  of  jealousy  and  alarm,  abore 
all,  to  the  Sutherland  family.  A  fifrce  battle  with  the  men  of  eoMem  Caith- 
ness was  fouglit  by  Angus  at  Helmsdale,  off  the  Urd  of  Caithness,  and  many 
fell  on  iHith  sides.  Farlly  on  account  of  this  outrage,  and  partly  because  be 
supported  his  brother-in-law,  Alexander  of  the  Isles,  in  his  chums  on  the  Boss 
Karld'iTn,  the  Mackiiy  ehieftuin  was  one  of  those  summoned  to  Inverness  in 
1427  by  James  I.,  who  forced  him  to  give  up  his  son  Niel  into  the  royal  hamb, 
as  a  hostage  for  his  futui'e  loyalty.  It  is  at  this  period  that  he  is  represeoled, 
on  unquestioniible  authority,  as  "ditr  quatiior  millmm  de  Slrathiwver'  (the 
leader  uf  four  thousand  Strntlmaver  men)  ;  nnd  we  also  And,  that,  it  the  nine 
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clan*  and  then  resigned  it  to  his  elder  brother,  Niel- Wass  or  Bass,  on  the  latter 
being  freed  from  confinement.  John  Aberigh  received  various  lands  from  Niel, 
and  founded  a  Mackay  branch,  called  the  Siiochd-ean-Aberigh,  or  an-Abrach, 
long  fixed  in  Sutherland.  In  the  history  of  Niel  of  the  Bass,  there  occurred 
Httle  worthy  of  note  after  his  accession  to  the  chiefship. 

Angus  Mackay  succeeded  to  his  father  Niel  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  was  in  turn  followed  by  a  line  of  chiefs  whose  time  seems  to 
have  been  wholly  spent  in  fighting  with  their  neighbours.  A  couplet  is  re- 
peated in  the  district  at  this  day,  which  enumerates  their  chief  opponents : — 

*'  Sinclair,  Sutherlaud,  Keith,  and  Clan  Gunn, 
Never  was  peace  where  these  four  were  in." 

The  issue  of  the  countless  struggles  among  these  tribes  was,  that  the  Keiths, 
Gunns,  and  Mackays,  the  purest  Erse  people  of  the  whole,  sunk  before  the 
Sinclairs  (whose  chiefs  were  certainly  of  the  Norman  St  Clairs)  and   the 
Sutherlands,  who  had  almost  always  the  countenance  of  the  regal  Lowland 
authority.     But  the  Mackays  long  held  out  stoutly  against  the  latter  family, 
who  formed  their  principal  adversaries;  and  Odo  or  Y- Mackay  of  Strathnaver, 
having  apprehended  upon  a  royal  warrant  Alexander  Sutherland  of  Dalred, 
for  a  heinous  murder  committed  by  him,  was  rewarded  in  1499  with  a  charter 
confirming  him  in  his  own  lands,  and  assigning  to  him  a  great  part  of  those  of 
the  delinquent  whom  he  had  seized.     This  charter  contains  tlie  first  proper 
instalment  of  the  clan  in  their  possessions  by  the  Scottish  sovereigns,  whose 
power  in  the  north  was  now  becoming  more  stable.     The  death  at  Flodden, 
however,  of  James  IV.,  who,  like  all  the  more  active  Lowland  monarchs,  had 
opposed  the  growth  of  single  powerful  families  in  the  north,  allowed  the  Gor- 
dons, now  become  by  marriage  Earls  of  Sutherland,  to  wrest  from  the  Mackay 
chief  many  of  the  lands  chartered  to  him  in  1499.  Indeed,  the  union  of  Adam 
Gordon  of  Aboyne  with  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  the  Sutherlands,  elevated  the 
latter  house  to  lasting  and  decided  supremacy  among  its  neighbours.     Adam 
was  next  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  head  of  the  great  Gordon  sept,  and 
proudly  called  the  "  Cock  of  the  North ;"  and  the  conjoined  influence  of  the 
two  families  proved  irresistible,  giving  especially  a  heavy  blow  to  the  rivalry 
of  the  Mackays.     It  is  true  that,  in  the  year  1539,  James  V.,  a  prince  of  spirit 
and  prudence  like  his  sire,  again  reinstated  Donald  Mackay  in  the  larger  por- 
tion of  his  estates ;  but  ere  long  the  death  of  James  brought  on  all  the  troubles 
of  the  regencies,  during  the  minority  of  Queen  Mary,  only  to  be  followed  by 
the  still  more  aggravated  troubles  of  her  own  brief  reign.     At  this  time  the 
head  of  the  Gordon  house  was  the  most  powerful  Catholic  peer  of  Scotland, 
and,  as  such,  had  well  nigh  effected  a  marriage  betwixt  the  young  queen  and 
his  eldest  son.     But  whatever  she  herself  purposed,  her  natural  brother,  the 
famous  Regent  Murray,  and  all  the  Protestant  barons,  opposed  the  scheme 
vehemently ;  and,  at  length,  being  forced  to  take  arms  against  Huntly,  they  met, 
defeated,  and  slew  him  at  Corrichy  a.d.  1562.     Y-Mackay  III.,  then  chief  of 
his  clan,  had  naturally  joined  the  adverse  party,  and  bestirred  himself  actively 
against  the  Gordons.  For  a  brief  time  the  Mackays  now  seemed  to  stand  upper- 
most in  the  worhl,  the  whole  of  the  Gordon  leaders  (of  both  houses)  being  at- 
tainted or  banished  after  the  battle  of  Corrichy.     Queen  Mary,  however,  re- 
versed all  these  forfeitures  in  1565,  and  the  Gordons  were  not  only  recalled  to 
place  and  favour,  but  the  brother-in-law  of  Huntly  (son  of  the  recently  slain 
earl)  became  the  first  man  in  the  kingdom.     Of  course,  these  words  can  only 
apply  to  one  person,  the  infamous  Bothwell.     The  villanous  unscrupulosity  of 
^most  all  the  parties  guiding  affairs  in  that  age  cannot  be  better  evinced  than 
hy  the  fact,  that  Huivtly  himself  was  the  man  who  constrained  his  own  sister, 
the  wedded  wife  of  Bothwell,  to  sue  for  a  divorce,  that  he  might  be  free  to  wed 
the  queen,  and  yet  escape  the  odium  of  casting  off  a  blameless  consort.     At 
this  time,  the  queen,  Bothwell,  and  Huntly,  obviously  imagined,  that,  by  their 
united  power  and  authority,  they  would  be  able  to  quell  all  opposition  at  once 
V)  the  throne  and  to  popery.     They  erred,  as  the  final  issue  proved.     However, 
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one  of  tliH  firal  fLkvours  received  br  Iluntty,  on  tiis  recall  by  Mary,  consisted  in 
a  grant  of  ihi;  Mnckay  lamKof  dute  151)6.  Thp  concciwion  plainly  mnst  baT* 
bi'en  intcnili'd  lor  tin-  hcnelit  of  tlio  (Gordon)  Siitherlands,  bein<;  nn  acquisition 
literally  uscliss  to  tilt  nimiiTial  n-cfiver" ;  an<l,  thoiifrli  the  Cutiiolic  party  loat 
much  of  tlicii-  iiiHiiiMK-c  at  tbt-  iall  of  Jlary,  Y-Sluckay  soon  ant-rwanU  found 
himself  obli<;i-d  to  pay  a  sum  of  ihn-e  thousand  |¥>unil3  Scots  to  Ilimtly,  and 
acknowlfd;!o  bU  HiiiH-riorilv  (acrordnl  mmhi  to  tlic  Karl  of  Sutherland)  ovor  all 
the  Slaekay  hmU.  Tlte  M:ieknya  fn>m  tliii*  dale  fonnd  tl>t:ir  cluii-iiiri.'rinrity 
complctelyronsummalLil, and  K-camo swonilury  to  tho  SiitlierLinil  and  Caithness 
familiud  in  all  rt'^tpi-cl^.  The  ai'tiuil  poA-'i-i'iiimi.'t  of  the  cbiefM,  however,  remained 
yet  exlcnsive  ;  and  llicy  intermarr)i.-d  n'[n;ati'illy  with  the  Sutliertand-Gordoas 
and  the  Sincloirn,  Tin;  nmna;;cnu-nt  of  lliin  si-eminfily  pure  tribe  of  the  Calti 
(we  mean  tlic  Mackayn)  formed  indeeil  a  Ivrtile  Kiibjiet  of  contest  with  the  two 
ruling  honsesi  in  iiuotinn,  altliou;;!)  liotli  eoiicurred  in  the  ^rnnd  nim  of  wrest- 
ing  from  them  the  dominion  of  their  native  country.  So  has  it  bccti  ever, 
wliere  coni]Miratire  civilisation  tia»  contended  ivith  cumpanitivc  barbarism. 
The  Iluntly  and  Sutherland  cliicfH  wcrt.>  men  backed  by  am)  familiar  with 
courta,  and  posseitaed  many  military  advantages  unknown  to  the  ruder  Catti  of 
the  far  north.  So  Strathnaver,  once  a  part  of  Caithness  was  changed  in  due 
time  (by  a  miiinonii^r)  into  a  portion  of  S(o)utherlaTid,  and  gave  a  title  to  the 
eldest  sons  of  its  earb. 

The  early  story  of  the  Clan  JIackay  has  been  thus  long  dwelt  on,  not  from 
its  general  interest,  but  rather  on  arcount  of  its  Njiccial  intereiit  to  moinbera  of 
the  tribe.  lint,  though  it  has  been  .shown  that  the  sepi,  with  its  chiefs,  lost  by 
degrees  their  high  jdace  before  the  strength  of  encroaching  neighbours,  it  must 
not  be  Bupjtosed  that  the  Slackays  Iweanie  an  insignihcant  body  in  tlieir  old 
territories.  Their  Sutherland  superiors  were  still  glad  to  form  marriagrej  with 
the  chiefs,  an<l  these  acquired  in  time  dignities  of  a  new  kind.  The  head  of 
the  family,  Hugh  Maekay,  who  flourisheil  betwixt  I.'iTI  ond  1614,  and  had 
we<lded  Lady  .lane,  daughk'rof  the  Karl  of  Sutherlun<l,  loft  by  her  Donald,  his 
heir,  raised  to  u  Baronetcy  in  the  year  l(iJ7.  The  early  part  of  the  life  of 
Donald  was  passed  in  the  midst  of  commoliuns  in  the  north,  mainly  excited  by 
the  rivalry  of  the  Caithness  and  Sutherland  families.  On  mo^t  occasiona  the 
31ackay  chief  sided  with  the  latter,  his  near  rehilionship  rendering  ducli  coa- 
diict  only  natural.  Kevertheless  the  annalist  of  the  line  bitterly  accuses  Sir 
Hol>ert  Gordon,  historian  of  the  Sutherhmils,  and  liiior  at  the  very  period  to 
the  yoiio^  earl,  of  doinfj  all  that  lay  in  his  jxiwer  to  crush  and  spoliile  tiw 
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and  one  of  the  of&cers  of  the  name  of  Monroe  or  Munro  wrote  the  annals  of 
the  regiment  at  length,  in  the  carious  hook  entitled  **  Monroe's  Expedition." 

The  corps  sailed  for  Germany  in  1626,  hut  Sir  Donald  Mackay  (whom 
Charles  I.  raised  on  the  occasion  from  a  knighthood  to  a  haronetcj)  was  pre- 
vented hy  illness  from  following  them  till  the  early  part  of  1627.  He  then 
entered  into  active  service  with  them  under  the  King  of  Denmark  in  Holstein, 
where  they  so  conducted  themselves  as  to  gain  the  name  of  the  "  Inviucihle 
Scots,"  Their  service  must  have  been  bloody,  indeed,  since  their  numbers 
were  so  thinned  in  one  year  that  Sir  Donald  had  to  return  home  to  recruit 
anew.  His  renown  had  flown  before  him,  and  King  Charles  raised  him  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Lokd  Reay,  in  February,  1628.  Though  the  corps  re- 
ceived its  discharge  from  Denmark  at  the  peace  of  1629,  Lord  Iteay  gave  not 
up  the  Protestant  cause,  but  led  his  new  levies  to  join  its  most  glorious  pillar, 
Gustavus-Adolphus  of  Sweden,  who  commenced  his  career  of  Liberator  of 
Germany  at  Rugen,  in  the  following  yeas.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  minutely 
to  describe  the  further  services  of  Lord  Reay*s  regiment  of  Scots.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  they  became  a  favourite  corps  of  Gustavus,  and  well  deserved  to  be 
so  by  their  conduct,  being  voluntary  sharers  in  all  actions  of  peril  and  conse- 
quence. In  eight  months'  space,  Gustavus  took  eighty  cities  and  castles  in 
Germany,  and  in  all  of  these  affairs  the  Reay  regiment  were  actively  engaged. 
Again,  after  about  a  year's  service,  did  Lord  Reay  find  it  needful  to  return  home 
to  recruit ;  but,  though  he  sent  out  fresh  levies,  who  served  the  King  of  Sweden 
up  to  his  death  at  Lutzen  in  1632,  the  Mackay  chief  found  himself  embroiled  at 
home  with  matters  which  hurt  his  fortune,  and  endangered  his  very  life.  Charles 
I.  had  promised  aid  to  Gustavus,  but  it  was  to  be  given  covertly,  and  as  if  raised 
by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton.  A  babbling  agent  of  the  Marquis,  named  Ramsay, 
hinted  to  Lord  Reay,  that  the  proposed  levies  were  only  to  be  trained  abroad 
for  home  employ,  and  that  they  were  really  destined  to  advance  the  ambitious 
views  of  the  Hamiltons  on  the  Scottish  crown  itself.  The  loyalty  of  Lord  Reay 
formed  a  leading  feature  in  his  character,  and  he  consulted  a  friend  on  what 
had  been  thus  told  to  him.  That  friend  rashly  told  all  to  some  one  of  the 
ministers  of  state,  and,  after  much  delay,  Ramsay  was  brought  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  confronted  with  Lord  Reay  before  the  king  and  council. 

**  *  Lord  Reay,'  says  an  eye-witness,  *  was  clothed  iu  black  velvet,  embroidered  with  silver, 
carried  his  sword  iu  a  sHver  embroidered  belt,  and  wore  around  his  neck  his  badge  as  a 
baronet  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  a  tall,  black,  swarthy  man,  of  a  portly  and  stout  demeanour.' 
The  defender  was  next  ushered  in,  a  fair  man,  and  having  a  head  of  ruddy  hair  so  bushy  and 
long,  that  he  was  usually  termed  Ramsay  Redhead.  He  was  dressed  in  scarlet  so  richly  em- 
broidered with  gold,  that  the  cloth  could  scarcely  be  discerned,  but  he  was  totally  unarmed. 
While  they  fixed  their  eyes  on  each  other  sternly,  the  charge  was  read,  stating  that  Ramsay, 
the  defendant,  had  urged  him.  Lord  Reay,  to  engage  in  a  conspiracy  for  dethroning  the  king, 
and  placinff  ttie  Marquis  of  Hamilton  upon  the  throne.  He  added,  that  if  Ramsay  should 
deny  this,  he  would  prove  him  a  villain  and  a  traitor  by  dint  of  sword.  Ramsay,  for  answer, 
called  Reay '  a  liar  and  a  barbarous  villain,  and  protested  he  should  die  for  it.'  They  exchanged 
gloves," 

The  king  confined  both,  but  the  whole  ended  in  his  merely  rebuking  Ramsay 
for  "  intemperate  speeches."  As  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  he  had  not  been 
implicated  in  any  way  save  through  the  communications  of  Ramsay,  and  went 
after  all  to  Germany  with  6000  troops.  In  fact,  no  one  of  the  many  persons  named 
in  this  business  lost  royal  favour  excepting  the  too-honest  Lord  Reay.  The 
secret  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be,  that  Hamilton  was  actually  chosen  to 
head  a  strong  band  of  soldiers  through  a  course  of  Swedish  training,  and  to 
have  them  ready  at  call  for  home  service.  But  they  were  to  serve,  not  to  op- 
pose Charles  I.,  who  then  meditated  that  course  of  arbitrary  proceedings  so 
fatal  to  himself  when  carried  into  actual  effect.  Lord  Reay  fell  a  victim  in 
all  ways  to  his  simple  loyalty.  He  incurred  heavy  expenses  at  home,  and  lost 
much  of  his  outlay  in  raising  men  for  Sweden  by  being  unable  to  accompany 
the  last  levy,  and  by  the  premature  death  of  Gustavus.  He  went  home  to 
Strathnaver  an  impoverished  man  comparatively. 

Nevertheless,  when  war  commenced  betwixt  Charles  L  and  his  subjects. 
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Lord  R«ay  gave  him  nil  the  aid  in  his  power.  He  even  went  to  Deomnrk  in 
1t>43,  and,  by  his  personal  means  and  influence,  brought  thence  sfaipo,  uins, 
and  mone;  for  the  royal  use.  But  at  Newcastle,  in  1G44,  he  was  seieed  with 
all  his  et)(.-cts,  and  carried  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  wheucd  he  was  onlj  released 
after  the  favourable  battle  of  Kibyth.  Though  he  immediately  joined  the 
royalixts  again,  lie  was  ono  of  those  nobles  whom  King  Charles,  at  the  desire 
of  the  Covenanters,  meanly  excepted  from  future  pardon.  Like  StraSord, 
Lord  Beay  was  sacrificed,  lie  left  Scotland  in  July,  1646,  and  settled  in  Den- 
mark. There  ho  found  appreciation  as  the  true  founder  of  that  brave  body  of 
Scots,  who  almost  hallowed  the  title  of  mercenaries  by  their  services  in  the 
cause  of  Protest antism.  However,  Lord  Reay  survived  only  up  to  FebruaiT, 
1649-  His  remains  were  brought  home,  and  buried  at  Strathnaver.  Overlook- 
ing the  long  eulogies  passed  on  him  by  the  family  annalist,  'we  may  quote  s 
more  brief  description  :  "  He  was  a  miin  of  quick  wit,  speedy  i«solution,  and 
divers  able  qualities."  Undoubtedly,  ho  had  a  large  share  in  making  Scottish 
valour  a  matter  of  tnily  European  celebrity.  The  Leslies,  Monroes,  aad  Keiths 
were  therein  his  main  colleagues  and  successors. 

Donald  Lord  lieay  married  live  times,  and  left  araong  other  children  John 
his  heir,  by  hia  first  wife,  a  sister  of  the  Eorl  of  Seaforth.  Like  his  sire,  ^oia 
joined  the  royalists,  and,  in  the  very  year  of  that  sire's  decease,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  lodged  in  the  castle  of  Kdinburgh.  The  continued  importance  of  ■ 
Itlackay  chief  in  the  north  appears  irom  the  fact  that  Cromwell,  when  he  came 
to  the  Scottish  ca|>ilal,  released  every  captive  but  John,  Lord  Reny.  In  the 
mean  time  the  parliamentary  forces  lived  at "  free"  quarters  at  the  family  seat  of 
Tongue,  by  no  means  to  the  improvement  of  the  family  fortunes.  After  being 
liberated  in  Decemlwr,  ItiSO,  Ixird  Keay  chiefly  lived  at  home  in  Buch  quiet  an 
the  times  allowed.  He  wedded,  firstly,  a  duuglilcr  of  the  Earl  of  CailhneSK. 
and,  secondly,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Mackay  of  Scowry.  Uy  the  latter  he  hsd 
several  children,  of  it'hom  Donald  was  the  eldest  son.  Donald  predeceased  fais 
fatlicr,  but,  having  umrried  a  daughter  of  Monroe  of  Culeairn,  he  led  a  sm. 
George,  who  beenme  third  Lord  Itcay  nt  the  decease  of  his  granddire  aboui 
1664,  and  took  his  place  in  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  the  year  1700.  Be 
entered  the  wedded  life  three  times,  ond  wns  succeeded  in  1748  by  Donald,  his 
eldest  son  through  the  lirst  marriage,  and  who  became  the  fourth  Lord  Keay- 
Iii  the  meantime — that  is  to  say,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  e«i- 
tnry.^a  subsidiaij  nifmbcr  of  the  JIackay  house  liad  gained  considerable  dts- 
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himself  obliged  to  seek  refuge  and  aid  in  the  Highlands,  although  he  did  not 
leave  Edinburgh  until  he  had  held  a  most  romantic  interview  with  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  military  Governor  of  the  Castle,  under  the  very  walls  of  that  fortress. 
Gordon  looked  over  the  parapets  at  the  summons  of  his  friend.  The  latter 
urged  him  to  declare  at  once  for  James  VII ;  but  the  cautious  **  Cock  of  the 
North "  had  resolved  to  defer  his  decision  in  the  case,  and  the  other  saw  it 
necessary  to  mount  his  war-horse,  and  speed  away  to  the  north  with  the  few 
who  were  ready  to  follow  the  "bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee."  The  Duke  of 
Gordon,  after  a  short  time  spent  in  trifling  negotiations,  yielded  up  the  strong- 
hold under  his  charge  to  Mackay.  The  general,  however,  did  not  find  his 
course  yet  smooth  in  Scotland.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  accustomed  to 
eonduct  wars  on  the  old  formal  scale,  and  to  have  been  even  excellently  skilled 
therein ;  but,  in  dealing  with  Dundee  and  the  Highlanders,  he  had  to  do  with 
men  who  set  at  nought  all  the  conmion  modes  of  campaigning.  He  might  have 
said,  as  the  poor  old  Austrian  marshal  did  when  beaten  by  the  soldiers  of 
young  Bonaparte — "  These  fellows  do  not  fight  by  square  and  compass — no  one 
knows  where  to  have  them — they  break  through  all  the  established  rules  of 
war."  To  do  Mackay  justice,  he  could  not  feel  sincerely  assured  of  the  good 
faith  of  one  single  chief  or  baron  in  the  Highlands,  the  whole  of  them,  almost 
without  an  exception,  being  disposed,  if  not  to  favour  James  VII.,  at  least  to 
hang  off  until  they  saw  which  side  should  gain  the  ascendancy.  Another  feeling 
operated  in  guiding  their  movements ;  and  it  was  a  most  favourable  one  for 
Viscount  Dundee.  Mackay  saw  the  true  state  of  the  case  so  clearly,  that  he 
wrote  to  government,  saying,  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  an  act  of  indemnity  would 
do  much  to  quiet  the  spirit  of  those  that^ar  after  reckonings J^  The  General 
spoke  here  most  truly.  Much  of  the  comparatively  lengthened  success  ol*  the 
last  Stewart  movements  in  the  Highlands  rested  on  the  dread  of  reprisals  for 
past  offences.  Of  course,  we  speak  of  these  things  generally.  The  brilliant 
individual  instances  of  disinterested  devotion,  courage,  and  fidelity,  which  sig- 
nalised the  rising  in  question,  can  neither  be  doubted  nor  disputed. 

General  Mackay  sent  continuous  accounts  of  his  movements  in  Scotland  to 
the  Scottish  ministers  of  King  William  ;  and  from  these  we  derive  really  the 
fairest  report  of  his  final  encounter  ivith  the  Viscount  Dundee  at  Killiecrankie 
He  admits  the  total  rout  of  his  own  men  most  candidly,  ascribing  it  partly  to 
their  being  newly  levied,  and  partly  to  their  total  ignorance  of  the  singular 
mode  of  attack  practised  by  their  Highland  opponents.  So  sensible  was  he,  in- 
deed, of  the  completeness  of  his  own  defeat,  that,  when  he  found  the  pursuit 
not  followed  up,  he  exclaimed,  "  Dundee  must  be  slain!"  Such  proved  to  be 
the  case ;  John  Graham,  the  "  bloody  Claver'se  "  of  one  party,  and  the  "  gallant 
Dundee  "  of  another,  had  fallen  in  the  hour  of  victory.  His  death  glossed  over 
many  of  his  misdeeds,  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies.  So  has  it  ollen  been — 
so  has  it  been  always.  The  glories  of  many  commanders  have  hinged  largely 
on  their  deaths  on  the  battle-field.  Nelson  died,  and  won  immortal  remem- 
brance at  Trafalgar ;  while  Collingwood,  in  most  respects  the  superior  man, 
survived  the  same  great  combat,  and  was  soon  comparatively  forgotten.  Moore 
and  Abercromby  might  also  be  named  here,  though  contrasting  with  Claver- 
house  in  all  but  their  deaths. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  General  Mackay  was  blamed  by  the  vic- 
torioUis  Highlanders  themselves  for  following  the  ordinary  custom  of  placing  his 
baggage  behind  his  lines  at  Killiecrankie.  "  The  Hielandmen,"  said  an  old 
Gael  to  Marshal  Wade,  "  will  rin  through  fire  and  water  to  win  at  the  baggage. 
Had  General  Mackay  put  it  first,  our  men  would  fall  upon  it,  and  then  he 
might  come  wi'  his  men  and  cut  us  a'  down.  Och !  the  baggage  should  aye  be 
put  first."  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Highlanders  would  not  long  cohere 
after  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  especially  as  their  leader,  the  very  soul  of  their 
union,  had  then  been  taken  from  them.  Mackay,  however,  had  still  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  Highlands  quiet,  being  embarrassed,  to  use  his  own 
words,  by  "  an  unpaid  and  mutinous  army,  a  discontented  nobility,  a  divided 
parli  ment,  unpopular  judges,  and  a  church  separated  into  irreconcileable  fac- 
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tions."  lie  had  also  to  contend  with  the  decided  hostility  of  the  Scottish  mini- 
sters of  slate,  Melville,  Stair,  Croniarty,  and  others,  men  too  UDScmpuloiu  for 
hia  taste.  But  by  a  eteady  perseverance,  learned  abroad,  he  orercame  most  (^ 
his  difliculties,  being  aided  therein  by  a  few  old  soldiers  of  the  same  achooL 
Mujor  James  Ferguwn,  of  the  family  of  Kilmundy,  formed  one  of  these  vet^ 
ran  assistants.  Of  him  it  was  told,  that,  while  serving  in  Flanders,  be  once 
undertook  to  eondiict  a  great  body  of  prisoners  to  a  distance  witii  a  very  small 
guard — iL  service  declined  by  many  other  officers  as  perilous  in  the  extreme. 
Kl^or  Fcrgu:wn  adopted  a  eimplc  taut  effective  expedient  to  k.eep  his  captives 
hurmlessly  employed  on  the  march.  He  cut  the  braces  of  their  smaU-clothesat 
starting,  and  so  forced  them  to  keep  at  least  one  hand  behind  to  hold  them  tip. 
Leaving  decency  out  of  the  question,  they  would  really  have  foand  it  difficidl 
to  assail  their  escort  aiidcr  the  circumstances.  At  all  events,  the  expedient 
of  Ferguson  turned  out  perfectly  successful.  With  the  aid  of  such  officers, 
General  Mackay  proved  most  useful  to  King  William  in  Scotland  after  the 
affair  of  Kiltiecrankie.  lie  afterwards  served  the  same  monarch  ably  in  Ireland, 
where  the  consummation  nf  the  memorable  Uevolution  of  1 688  was  finally  effected. 
He  then  crossed  over  to  the  ContiDcnt,  to  assist  King  William  in  his  wan  witli 
France.  Bishop  Burnet,  who  knew  Mackay  well,  thus  speaks  of  the  close  of 
his  career,  which  occurred  at  Stecnkirk  in  lti92,  during  an  ill-concerted  attack 
on  the  French  camp.  "  We  (the  English)  lost  in  this  action  about  5000  men, 
and  many  brave  officers.  Here  Mackay  was  killed,  being  ordered  to  a  post 
which  he  saw  could  nut  l>c  maintained.  He  sent  his  opinion  about  it,  but  the 
former  orders  were  confirmed  ;  so  he  went  on,  saying  only.  The  tcUl  of  At  Lord 
be  doif. !  He  was  a  nian  of  such  strict  principles,  that  he  would  not  serve  in  t 
war  which  he  di<l  not  think  lawful.  He  took  great  care  of  his  soldiers'  morals, 
and  spent  all  the  time  that  he  was  master  of  in  secret  prayer,  and  in  reading 
the  Scriptures."  Bishop  Burnet  adds,  that  General  Mackay  was  remarkable 
for  frec-siieaking  in  councils  of  war,  and  equally  so  for  acting  firmly  on  the  de- 
cisions there  given,  however  discordant  with  his  own  sentiments  Such  were 
the  soldiers  of  the  school  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Sucli  were  the  men  who 
threw  a  halo  even  on  the  calling  of  mercenaries,  and  made  the  name  of  the 
Scots  honourable  over  Europe  in  their  day  and  generation.  Their  bravery  had 
indeed  been  proven  long  before  by  the  services  of  the  Scottish  Guard  in  Fnnce, 
and  other  auxiliaries  sent  there  and  elsewhere  at  different  periods.  But,  nnder 
Gustavus,  they  shed  their  blood  from  motives  of  a  higher  kind.  King  Wilfitin 
is  said  to  have  attended  the  funeral  of  Mackay  in  person,  and  to  IkaverHnarked 
as  he  wa.-4  luid  in  the  grave,  "  There  he  lies ;  and  an  honester  man  tbe  world 
""  I'jii  Mil.' 
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various  remarkable  anecdotes  of  his  clan,  having  reference  to  this  period. 
One  of  them,  known  by  the  truly  Gaelic  name  of  *'  William- Mack- An gus- 
Macdonald-More,"  once  came  upon  a  poor  man  (we  are  told)  who  had  sat 
two  whole  days  on  a  tree,  being  kept  there  by  a  ferocious  wild  bull  ram- 
paging at  its  foot.     William  of  the  many  names  walked  up  to  the  *'  leaping 
and  bellowing "  animal,  *'  stood  firm  till  the  bull's  forehead  came  in  contact 
with  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  and,  having  let  off  his  shot,  pushed  the  muzzle 
with  such  force  that  it  sunk  two  inches  into  his  skull!"     Front-de-Boeuf 
could  not  have  done  more.     The  same  personage,  after  many  trials,  destroyed 
"  a  serpent  of  a  monstrous  size,"  that  had  "  killed  several  cattle,"  and  would 
let  nobody  pass  a  certain  mountain  with  safety.     The  serpent  had  become 
annoyed  at  the  hostility  of  the  said  William,  and  was  lying  **  on  the  watch  for 
him  "  on  the  fated  day.     But  William  mounted  the  hill,  and  hurled  down  large 
stones  on  **  the  hideous  beast,"  until  he  dashed  out  its  brains.     It  was  said  of 
this  hero  that  he  was  "  plank-ribbed ; "  that  is,  that  "  his  ribs  were  all  of  one 
piece."     The  grandfather  of  the  reporter  (Mr  Mackay  of  Tlmrso)  ventured  to 
hint  at  this  rumour  on  one  occasion  to  the  serpent-slayer,  but  was  told,  myste- 
riously and  ominously,  "  to  beware  of  such  curiosity  I "     Tliough  one  may  smile 
at  tales  like  these  being  told  of  men  living  in  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
certainly  are  many  similar  anecdotes  given  by  the  Mackay  annalist,  that  are  at 
least  very  amusing.     Of  this  nature  is  the  story  which  he  had  from  a  special 
witness,  respecting  an  old  witch  who  lost  one  of  her  legs  by  a  sword-stroke, 
while  indulging  in  the  contents  of  an  honest  man's  ale-cellar  in  the  shajie  of 
a  cat.     The  man  had  been  on  the  watch,  and  struck  hard.     The  poor  creature,  on 
being  hunted  down,  was  of  course  found  in  her  bed  minus  a  limb,  and  thereupon 
suffered  death,  also  as  a  matter  of  course.     The  same  story  was  fresh  in  circu- 
lation when  Pennant  visited  the  north ;  and  he  sarcastically  repeats  an  un- 
lucky inquiry  made  by  some  one,  as  to  the  part  in  which  the  old  woman  would 
have  suffered,  had  the  man  "cut  off  the  cat's  tail!"     Not  defeated,  however, 
by  this  insinuation,  Mr  Mackay  says,  that,  before  Pennant  ventured  to  be  witty 
on  the  subject,  he  should  have  ascertained  whether  or  not "  such  cats  had  tails  /  " 
The  famous  Welsh  tourist  could  scarcely  have  answered  this  point  satisfactorily. 
Donald,  fourth  Lord  Reay,  lived  up  to  the  year  1761,  and  enjoyed  a  fair 
estate  through  the  prudent  management  of  his  sire.      In  the  days  of  this 
lord,  there  flourished  a  somewhat  eminent  member  of  the  Mackay  clan,  namely, 
Kobert  Mackay,  commonly  called  Rob  Don  or  Donne,  a  wholly  unlettered  and 
untutored  Gaelic  poet  whose  strains  received  high  commendation  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott.     His  love- verses  are  indeed  extremely  sweet  and  delicate ;  and, 
viewed  generally,  his  poetry  bears  a  certain  resemblance  in  style  of  thought  and 
expression  to  the  Ossianic  strains,  though  not  so  much  as  to  lend  any  fresh 
weight  to  the  disputed  cause  and  claims  of  the  son  of  Fingal.     Rob  Donne 
Mackay  died  so  lately  as  in  1779.     He  had  been  patronised  by  both  George 
and  Donald,  Lords  Reay,  the  latter  of  whom  left  his  honours  and  estates,  in 
1761,  to  his  eldest  son  6-eorge,  fifth  baron.     The  succession  afterwards  fell  to 
Hugh,  his  half-brother,  on  whose  decease  again,  in  1797)  Eric,  son  of  the 
Honourable  George  Mackay  of  Skibo,  became  the  seventh  Lord  Reay,  being 
descended  from  the  third  peer  of  the  name.     In  his  day,  and  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor, the  Mackays  showed  their  loyalty  by  forming,  in  1794,  the  Reay 
Regiment  of  Fencibles.     The  rapidity  with  which  the  men  assembled — to  the 
number  of  800,  of  whom  at  least  700  were  all  Macs,  if  not  all  Mackays — ^was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  then  head  of  the  house  (Hugh)  had  not  the  mental 
faculties  requisite  for  managing  his  clan,  affairs,  or  estates.     His  tutor  and  rela- 
tive, however,  George  Mackay  of  Bighouse,  became  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
the  corps,  and  filled  the  place  admirably.     The  services  of  the  Reay  regiment 
lay  almost  wholly  in  Ireland,  where,  during  the  rising  of  1798,  they  won  the 
highest  approbation  of  General  Lake,  and  particularly  by  their  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Tara  Hill.     Three  or  four  hundred  men  there  routed  tjiree  or  four 
thousand  of  the  Irish  insurgents,  on  the  very  theatre  of  the  old  regal  glory  of 
Ireland.     When  General  Lake  sustained  a  check  at  Castlebar,  he  exclaimed. 
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"  Had  I  Uai]  my  brave  Kcays  )ierc,  this  would  not  htve  happened  ! "  The 
fame  earned  by  their  kinsmen  au<l  fonfatliers  in  Germany  BeemB  indeed  to 
have  made  thcsu  men  especially  careful  of  their  honour  and  conduct  as  soldien. 
They  were  rediicwl  in  1802. 

Eric,  seventh  I>onl  Iteay,  died  in  1847,  and  was  succeeded  by  Al,exand», 
eightli  liaron  of  the  line.  He  married  in  IHU9  tlie  widow  of  D.  Ross,  Esq.,  and 
has  a  son  Emc,  born  1813,  with  several  other  children.  The  title  and  family 
may  be  continued,  but  the  Mackays  are  no  Itinf^r  lords  of  what  they  fo  proudly 
and  emphatically  called  "  Iteay'a  country."  What  the  arms  of  encroaching  ene- 
mies failed  to  effect  in  bygone  days — at  least  decisively — baa  been  completely 
accomplished  in  modern  times.  The  Suthcrlands  (or  rather  the  SutherUnd- 
Seton-Gordon-Gowers)  are  now,  by  purchase,  proprietors  of  the  Alackay  tern* 
tones.  It  is  not  our  province  to  inquire  into  the  recent  and  special  causes  for 
this  chan{;c  of  lordship  ;  but  wc  can  offend  no  one  by  remarking,  that  the  cax 
of  the  Rcay  estates  merely  bears  out  the  same  general  doctrine  which  has  been 
already  laid  down  here.  While  hosts  of  retainers  formed  the  strength  of  ■ 
Highhind  landholder,  the  Mackay  chieftains  stoo«l  well  up  against  even  the  mod 
Ibnnidable  of  their  ncigliltours,  or,  iit  ali  events,  could  not  he  wholly  overpowered; 
but,  since  these  retainers  became  a  burden,  heavy  in  the  proportion  of  their  veiy 
numbers,  to  those  whom  they  once  sened,  the  world  has  gone  ill  with  the  Lords 
Reay,  ns  it  has  done  with  the  GlengarryH,  the  Clanronalds,  and  ntany  others 
similarly  situated.  It  may  be  said  that  this  doctrine  is  a  cruel  one,  implyiog 
the  native  Gaelic  community  to  be  incapable  of  living  in  a  state  of  civiBn- 
tion.  No  such  ojiinioR  is  here  advanced.  But  the  Gael,  assuredly,  are  not  *i 
yet  able  to  keep  their  place  against  the  strangers  pressing  in  upon  them  on  all 
hands,  through  recent  and  inevitable  changes  in  society.  They  are  nulber 
savages,  nor  unfitted  for  ini|)roven)ent ;  but,  in  respect  to  all  the  cominoii  art* 
of  modem  life,  tbey  aro  far  behind  those  with  whom  they  are  forced  (as  it  were) 
to  compete  for  place  and  precedence.  The  result  is  the  same,  in  such  cisn, 
almost  invariably. 

ARMS  OF  CLAN  MACKAY. 


Crtst.  a  right  hand,  grasping  n  dagger,  i«le-iraf  k. 
ScppoBTERS.  Too  poldtcn,  witli  sliouldpred  muakota. 
Motto.  J/anu  Porti  (witli  valuuit  hind). 
BiDCE.  Bulmsfa. 
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septs.  lodeed,  the  majority  of  those  who  bear  the  name,  or  at  any  time  bore 
the  actual  patronymic  of  Forbes,  for  example,  might  with  reason  claim  direct 
kindred  with  the  chiefs.     Not  so  stood  matters  among  the  true  Gael. 

The  Forbes  family  and  following  ranked  early  among  the  strongest  on  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  Scotland ;  and  no  one  can  reasonably  doubt  but  that  the 
ancient  Pictish  Gael  of  the  region  in  question  constituted  a  large  proportion 
(if  not  of  the  Forbeses,  at  least)  of  the  followers  of  the  house.     Notwith- 
standing what  has  been  said,  besides,  even  its  generic  designation  must  have 
spread  so  far  beyond  the  blood.     Regarding  that  designation  Douglas  observes, 
in  his  work  on  the  Scottish  peerage,  that  "  the  surname  of  Forbes  is  probably 
local,  and  derived  from  the  lands  of  Forbes  in  Aberdeenshire."     Sir  Thomas 
Urquhart,  as  before  mentioned,  says  that  one  "  Phorbas"  Urquhart  founded  the 
name  and  house.     Boethius  tells  us,  again,  that  one  '*  Bois,"  castellane  of 
Urquhart,  originated  the  name.     The  Highlanders,  when  they  claim  connection 
with  the  line,  assert  on  their  side  that  Forbes  comes  from  "  Ferbash"  or  "  Fer- 
basach"  fa  term  either  vulgar  or  local),  meaning  a  "  bold"  man  ;  while  a  Saxon 
invention  grounds  the  appellation  on  "  For-Bear,"  because  the  founder  had  the 
boldness  to  kill  a  bear,  and  was  highly  rewarded,  as  well  as  thus  strangely 
named,  in  consequence  of  the  deed.     This  last  etymological  explanation  is  cer- 
tainly the  weakest  of  alL    A  bear  very  probably  was  killed  by  the  first  Forbes, 
since  bears  occur  in  the  Arms  of  his  line ;  but,  had  he  spared  the  wild  beast,  the 
name  of  For-bear  might  have  been  far  more  properly  applied  to  him,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  forbearance.     "  Forbois,"  declared  by  some  to  be  the  proper  and 
original  term  for  the  Forbes  lands  and  locality,  and  which,  from  its  Latin- 
French  reference  to  a  bear-breeding,  wild- wood  country,  seems  really  the  most 
rational  etymon  of  all  suggested,  if  the  doubtful  Gaelic  "  Ferbasach"  be  unad- 
mitted or  discarded.     As  to  the  origin  of  the  family,  again,  it  need  scarcely  be 
repeated  here  that  the  assumed  founder,  the  bear-slayer  Ochonchar,  has  been 
ascribed  to  Ireland.     His  name,  at  least,  is  plainly  Irish,  being  a  very  slight 
alteration,  merely,  of  the  genuine  Erse  name  of  0*Connochar,  or  Son  of  Con- 
nochar.     On  the  whole,  the  traditions  of  the  family,  as  well  as  other  authori- 
ties, countenance  with  unusual  strength  the  belief,  that  the  heads  of  the  For- 
beses belonged  really  to  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Celts,  and  were,  like  the  (Fitz- 
gerald) Mackenzies  and  others,  among  those  strangers  of  that  race  whom  the 
Lowland  kings  planted  in  the  north  and  north-east  of  Scotland  to  overawe  the 
remaining  primary  population  of  Gaelic  Picts.     Normans  and  Saxons  might 
be  introduced  more  frequently  in  the  end,  but  where  could  the  Dalriad- Scots, 
undeniably  of  Irish  origin  themselves,  look  with  more  propriety  for  aid  in  their 
early  struggles  with  the  Pictish  Celts,  than  to  the  "  Green  Isle  ?"     Accordingly 
we  believe,  that  even  the  eastern  line  of  the  Scottish  coasts  received  its  share, 
though  a  comparatively  small  one,  of  Irish  inmiigrants ;  and  the  founders  of  the 
Forbes  house  appear  really  to  have  so  originated,  as  far  as  we  can  now  deter- 
mine. 

A  singular  discriminative  mark,  connected  with  the  hues  of  the  adopted  tar* 
tans,  and  so  bearing  on  the  probable  descent  of  the  various  clans,  deserves  a 
word  of  notice  here.  The  true  septs  of  the  Albionic  or  Clan  Alpine  family 
adopted  the  red  colour,  in  almost  all  cases,  as  the  prevailing  one  in  their  attire. 
The  Scoto-Irish  tribes  preferred  green  almost  as  decidedly — a  hue,  from  time 
immemorial,  associated  with  the  **  Emerald  Isle."  The  Tartans  of  the  Mac- 
kenzies form  a  good  example  on  the  Irish  side,  while  those  of  the  Macnabs  (as 
well  as  the  Ma^regors  themselves)  serve  well  to  illustrate  the  tastes  of  X^lan 
Alpine.     The  Fori^s  tartan  is  of  the  deepest  green  dyes. 

John  de  Forbes  held  the  lands  of  Forbois,  or  Forbes,  in  Aberdeenshire,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  An  authentic  charter  is  on  record,  wherein 
Fergus,  son  of  John  de  Forbes,  receives  from  Alexander  Earl  of  Buchan  a 
renovatory  charter  of  the  same  lands.  Thus,  so  early  as  about  1236,  we  find 
the  lands  styled  those  of  Forbes,  confirming  the  preceding  conclusion  as  to 
the  local  origin  of  the  surname,  as  it  is  barely  possible  that  a  Forbes  owner 
could  previously  have  given  to  them  his  own  family  designation.     Alexander 
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Forbes,  Huccessor  oC  John,  dtfcndod  the  castle  of  Urquhart,  in  1304,  agaiDBt 
Kilwunl  I.,  anil  euflurcd  dcatli,  on  its  capture,  with  every  penoa  in  the  fortress. 
Anotb<-r  Al4>jianileT  Forbi-a  served  Robert  Bruce  faithfullj',  and  died  on  tbs 
licld  of  battle  at  Dugiplin  in  1332.  The  direct  line  of  this  eminent  liouse  had 
nearly  coQie  to  a  close  on  the  occasion  of  both  these  c&taatrophes.  It  was  only 
continued  by  the  birth  of  two  posthumous  children  in  succesdion — a  casualty  the 
more  noticeable  on  account  of  the  very  different  stale  of  matlera  afterwardb 
Few  faniily'trces  of  Scotlnnd  accumulated  so  large  a  clnster  of  cadet-brancliea 
around  tlicm,  to  prop  and  maintain  Ihcir  line  and  honours,  as  did  that  of  Forbes 
In  the  very  time  of  John,  indeed,  the  second  of  these  postfaomons  infants,  the 
face  of  things  clinnged  iu  this  n.'Si>ect  wonderfully.  From  him,  exclusively  of  hia 
direct  lieir,  deircended  tlic  Lords  Pitsligo,tbe  Tolquhoun,  Foveran,  Wat«rtown, 
and  CuUodcn  Forbeses,  some  of  them  families  eminent  in  history,  and  yet  repre- 
sented by  living  descendants.  John,  or  Bir  John  Forbes,  held  nnder  Robert 
III.  the  justiciary  ship  of  Aberdeen  city,  and  the  coroneiship  of  the  county. 
He  died  in  HOS. 

Sir  Alexander  Forbes,  his  son,  succeeded  and  became,  in  due  time,  the  first 
Lord  Forbes,  being  so  created  by  James  II.  in  or  about  the  year  1442.  The 
title  stands  first  on  the  union-roll  among  the  barons  of  the  Scottish  Parliament. 
Sir  Alexander  figured,  before  bis  elevation  to  the  peerage,  among  the  most 
eminent  Scotsmen  of  his  day.  He  was  one  of  the  Scottish  knights  sent  over  to 
aBBi:>t  Charles,  the  dauphin  of  France,  against  the  English  invaders,  «nd  took 
|)art  in  the  great  battle  of  Bauge,  where  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  slain,  and 
the  army  commanded  by  him  put  to  the  rout.  To  the  auxiliary  Scots,  and  the 
Earl  of  Buehan,  their  leader,  the  chief  honour  of  giving  that  check  to  the  Eng- 
lish has  ever  been  assigned.  Sir  Alexander  Forbes  was  ere  long  compelled  to 
quit  the  French  service,  being  so  ordered  by  his  sovereign,  James  L,  then  a 
prisoner  in  England.  On  his  way  home,'*in  1421,  he  visited  the  captive  prince 
at  Windsor,  as  appears  by  a  safe-conduct  granted  to  himself  and  twenty  men 
to  reimir  to  Ixindon  for  that  purpose.  When  King  James  was  Tcleased,  in 
1423,  Sir  Alexander  went  to  Durham  to  receive  him  bonoorably.  Throngbout 
the  whole  of  his  life,  in  short,  the  chief  of  the  Forbes  house  moved  among  princes, 
as  he  latterly  ranked  among  peers.  lie  formed  an  illuslrious  union,  wedding  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  grand- daughter  of  Robert  11. 

Of  Jamea,  second  Lonl  Forbes,  who  succeeded  to  his  sire  in  1448,  little  re- 
quires to  be  said,  saving  tliat  from  him  descended  the  baronets  of  the  family  (^ 
Croigievar,  the  Forbcsea  of  Monimusk,  and  the  Irish  earls  of  Granard.  WillMD), 
the  .1.1.-1   >..ii,  l".",m..  (l.livl  L.-nl  F..i-l>rs,  :ii.d.  nl  Ilia  decease,  ]<:?t   tlirt-f  >.n.v 
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misery  of  beholding  his  eldest  son  John,  Master  of  Forbes,  fall  a  victim  to  simi- 
lar accusations.  This  young  man  appears  to  have  been  what  Buchanan  calls 
hiin,  "a  forward  spirit;"  and  he  first  attracted  an  unfortunate  notoriety  from 
his  being  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Seton  of  Meldrum.  A  remission  under 
the  great  seal  was  obtained  by  the  Master  in  1530  ;  but,  only  a  few  years  after- 
wards, he  was  charged  anew  by  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  before  the  king  and  coun- 
cil, with  the  crime  of  high  treason.  The  bold  youth  protested  his  innocence, 
and  offered  to  maintain  it  with  his  sword,  in  single  combat,  against  the  chief  of 
the  Gordons.  However,  the  issue  was,  that  both  he  and  his  father  were  ordered 
to  remain  in  Edinburgh  Castle  until  they  found  bail,  severally,  to  the  amount 
of  ten  thousand  merks,  to  appear  when  called  upon  for  tnal.  The  Master  of 
Forbes  in  due  time  stood  his  trial,  was  convicted,  and  underwent  sentence  of 
death.  He  denied  all  that  had  been  preferred  against  him  ;  and,  in  truth,  the 
evidence  seems  to  have  been  most  defective.  Buchanan  plainly  says  that  he  fell 
a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  Huntly,  the  Forbeses  being  then  as  ever  the  most 
potent  rivals  of  the  Gordons  in  Aberdeenshire.  We  are  further  told  that  the 
main  accuser  was  a  wretch  fit  for  any  atrocity ;  that  the  witnesses  were  all  ex- 
ceptionable ;  that  not  one  charge  was  established  satisfactorily ;  and  lastly, 
though  not  leastly,  that  Huntly  had  bribed  the  convicting  judges.  The  Master 
of  Forbes  still  afiirmed  his  guiltlessness  of  high  treason  on  the  scaffold ;  but  he 
owned,  with  deep  marks  of  penitence,  that  he  deserved  his  fate  for  slaying  the 
Laird  of  Meldrum. 

John,  sixth  Lord  Forbes,  died  in  1547,  and  the  title  fell  to  his  eldest  surviv- 
ing son,  William,  who  had  been  taken  into  favour  by  James  V.,  and  had  been 
wedded  by  him  to  a  wealthy  Keith  heiress,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  late 
severities  to  the  family.  Besides  John,  his  heir,  William,  seventh  Lord  Forbes, 
left  younger  sons,  who  founded  the  branches  of  Lethinty,  Foderhouse,  Logic, 
and  Blacktoun,  some  of  them  of  long  continuance.  John,  eighth  peer,  gave 
place  duly  to  Arthur,  ninth  of  the  line,  of  whom  it  need  only  be  said  that  he 
yielded  some  noble  soldiers  from  his  family  to  the  German  wars.  His  eldest 
son  and  successor,  Alexander,  served  the  renowned  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  and 
won  for  himself  a  high  military  reputation.  His  son  and  grandson,  eleventh 
and  twelfth  peers,  stood  also  high  in  the  military  service  of  their  own  country, 
during  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne.  These  peers,  as  well  as 
the  Forbes  clan  generally,  ever  upheld  the  established  constitutional  govern- 
ment. From  17 16  up  to  1804,  four  succeeding  peers,  William,  Francis,  James, 
and  James,  filled  worthily  the  baronial  seat  of  the  Forbeses.  The  heir  of  the 
last  of  them  was  a  third  James,  seventeenth  baron,  to  whom  his  sponsors  gave 
the  second  pre-name  of  Ochonchar,  in  memory  of  the  traditional  Irish  descent 
He  obtained  an  ensigncy  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  continued  on  the  army  roll 
for  the  almost  unprecedentedly  long  term  of  sixty-two  years,  having  latterly 
reached  the  rank  of  general.  Besides  serving  as  a  solcQer  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  Lord  Forbes  had  the  honour,  for  various  successive  years,  of  represent- 
ing the  British  sovereign  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
His  lordship  was  much  respected  for  his  conduct  in  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Commissioner ;  and,  as  regarded  externals,  certainly  a  more  majestic  represen- 
tative majesty  could  not  well  desire ;  or,  rather,  he  gave  to  the  eye  a  noble 
picture  of  what  the  fancy  usually  conceives  a  stalwart  baron  of  old  to  have  been 
in  point  of  the  physique.  His  height  was  almost  gigantic ;  his  mould  of  body 
colossal ;  and  his  limbs  like  shapely  and  stately  monumental  pillars.  On  look- 
ing at  this  recent  chief  of  the  Clan  Forbes,  one  could  not  but  feel  inclined  to 
say,  *'  There  is  indeed  a  man  who  explains  such  marvels  as  are  involved  in  the 
immense  swords  of  Wallace  and  Bruce.  The  weapons  which  common  puny 
mortals  of  to-day  can  scarcely  raise^  much  less  wield,  this  noble  baron,  in  his 
hour  of  strength,  obviously  could  have  swayed  as  a  beau  does  his  cane."  If 
the  former  Forbes  chiefs  resembled  him,  they  must  have  been  fearful  personal 
adversaries  on  a  battle-field. 

James   Ochonchar,  seventeenth   Lord   Forbes,   wedded   Elizabeth,   eldest 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Walter  Hunter  of  Polmood  in  Peebles-shire.    No 
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ienoble  blood  wns  mingled  with  that  of  Forbes  hj  this  mBrriage.  The  fint 
Hunter  of  Poluiood  appears  to  have  been  a  Norman  immigmnt  mnn  EDgland, 
to  whom  Malcolm  Canmoiv,  pooaibly  for  his  lud  in  quelling  Macbeth,  gave  the 
Pi!«bk'a- shire  lands  held  by  the  family  for  seven  centuries.  A  cnrious  charter, 
said  to  have  been  long  preserved  bj  the  Hunters,  indicates  the  very  simple 
origin  of  their  patronymic.     It  ran  thus : — 

"  I,  Mslcolm  Kenmure,  King,  the  fir«  of  mj  reign,  gives  to  Ihee  Normand  HoDter  of  Po*- 
mood,  Ihe  Hope  up  and  down,  abuTe  the  eirlli  to  he&ven,  kiid  below  the  earth  lo  bell,  •■  ftn 
to  thee  and  thine,  u  ever  God  gkve  it  to  me  knd  mine,  Aod  that  for  a  bow,  and  a  broad  amw, 
when  I  come  to  hunt  in  Yarrow. 

And  for  the  mair  milh 

I  byte  the  white  wan  with  my  tooth. 

Before  tliir  wimcmeii  lliree 

Mty,  Mauid,  and  Marjorie." 

The  monarcb  of  Scotland,  in  short,  gnve  to  his  new  follower  certaia  landi 
which  were  then  little  better  than  royal  huDting-grounds,  and  the  new  occn- 

rt  would  most  naturally  receive  the  nanic  of  "  the  Norman  Munter."  As 
the  biting  of  the  wax  by  the  king's  tooth,  it  is  lamentable  to  think  that 
Malcolm  of  Shsksperian  memory,  for  all  his  Great  Head  (Canmore),  could  not 
sign  hia  own  name,  and  that  this  was  his  usual  mode  of  attesting  documents. 
It  was  the  royal  crags.  King  Malcolm  could  not  even  read,  as  Fordun  tells  us. 
By  the  way,  it  is  equally  melancholy  to  see  respectable  genealogical  works  as- 
signing this  very  charter  to  the  Kawdon  (Moira)  house,  now  that  of  Hastings 
and  making  William  the  Conqueror  the  grantor  of  the  deed.  The  irbole  farce 
is  blown  up  by  their  stupid  retention  of  the  condition — 


Think  of  the  Conqueror  making  Scottish  grants,  or  hunting  "  in  Yarrow!"  or 
of  an  Anglo-Irish  Rawdon  being  there  to  receive  him!  Vet  Debrett,  Weaver, 
and  others,  perpetrate  and  perpetuate  this  awful  sample  of  blondering.  If 
such  a  charter  ever  existed  at  all,  it  clearly  was  given  to  the  Polmood  Hnnten, 
whose  estate  lay  between  Edinburgh  and  the  royal  hunting-grounds  of  Yarrow. 
But  the  whole  story  is  more  than  doubtfuL 

Lady  Forbes  had  to  contest  the  possession  of  Polmood  with  a  inale  cUimant. 
The  case  underwent  a  long  litigation ;  but  at  last  the  assumed  maBculine  ippre- 
sentative  did  succeed  in  proving  his  descent  from  a  certain  younger  son  of  the 
race  of  the  Hunters.     To  make  out  this  lost  link  in  the  chain  had  lonii  (bnned 
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Charles  in  1745.     His  doing  so  was  unfortunate  for  many  besides  himself,  his 
character  for  prudence  and  integrity  standing  so  high  in  his  native  county  of 
Aberdeen,  that  a  considerable  body  of  gentlemen  and  yeomen  of  good  estate 
followed  him  blindly  to  the  field.    He  thus  brought,  and  throughout  commanded, 
almost  the  only  tolerable  cavalry  corps  in  the  insurgent  army.     From  his  lord- 
ship being  advanced  in  years,  and  noted  as  a  Scottish  gentleman  and  scholar  of 
the  old  breed,  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  sat  for  some  features  in  the  character 
of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine.     Indeed,  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  says,  **  He 
occupied  the  situation  in  the  army  assigned  to  Bradwardine  in  *  Waverley.' " 
After  behaving  most  honourably  during  the  campaign  which  closed  at  CuUoden, 
he  fled  to  a  place  of  concealment,  and  in  concealment  he  remained  up  to  the 
period  of  his  death  in  1762,  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-five.     Much  of  the  long 
term  of  his  hiding  was  spent  on  his  own  estate ;  and,  though  all  his  rights 
thereto  had  been  taken  from  him,  and  the  government  hunted  lor  him  long  after 
1745,  no  man  proved  base  enough  to  betray  him,  well  as  his  place  of  refuge 
must  necessarily  have  been  known  to  many  of  his  ancient  tenantry.    Lord 
Pitsligo  left  behind  him  some  writings,  which  show  a  calm  and  reflective  cast 
of  mind.     Few  joined  the  Rebellion  from  motives  so  thoroughly  disinterested. 
With  his  son  the  direct  representation  of  the  (attainted)  title  expired.     The 
Forbeses,  Baronets  of  Pitsligo,  possess  the  estate  of  the  old  lords  by  purchase. 
They  spring  clearly  from  the  main  Forbes  stem,  and  show  a  family  line  eminent 
for  many  men  of  talent  and  virtue,  as  the  biographer  of  the  poet  Beattie,  grand- 
sire  of  the  present  Sir  John  Stuart  Forbes,  Bart.    Sir  Charles  Forbes  of  Newe 
and  Edinglassie  is  believed  to  be  the  nearest  in  blood  to  the  Lords  Pitsligo. 

One  such  personage  as  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  Lord  President  of  the 
Scottish  Court  of  Session  from  1737  to  1748,  would  alone  suffice  to  dignify 
the  name  of  any  family  or  branch  of  a  family.    It  is  almost  impossible  too  highly 
to  estimate  the  private  virtues  and  public  services  of  this  scion  of  the  Forb^ 
house — a  patriot  of  the  high  school  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  a  subject  for  the 
pen  even  of  a  Plutarch.     At  a  most  momentous  period  of  the  national  annals, 
the  President  Forbes  virtually  ruled  Scotland,  and,  by  his  sound  judgment  and 
unwearied  diligence,  stripped  the  Highland  rising  of  1745  of  half  its  terrors, 
half  its  evils.     Exerting  the  influence  of  kindly  counsel  over  the  chiefs  in  one 
case,  in  another  he  pointed  out  the  fearful  retribution  which  would  assuredly 
fall  on  all  who  were  mad  enough  to  embark  in  the  last  Stewart  enterprise.   The 
chiefs  of  the  Macdonalds  and  Macleods  of  the  Isles,  not  to  speak  of  others,  were 
among  the  great  lords  of  the  north  who  gave  ear  to  his  friendly  and  reiterated 
warnings,  and  so  saved  themselves  and  their  houses  from  destruction,  as  well 
as  crippled  fatally  the  power  of  the  movers  of  rebellion.    Duncan  Forbes  stood 
forward,  in  short,  as  the  good  genius  of  Scotland  at  this  important  crisis,  just 
as  Lord  Lovat  may  be  said  to  have  acted  the  part  of  the  evil  spirit  of  the  time. 
These  two  parties  had  been  old  friends,  and  well  they  knew  the  value  of  one 
another,  and  thence  arose  that  singular  correspondence  between  them,  in  which 
Lovat  vainly  tried  to  deceive  Forbes.      Failing  here,  he  asked  leave  from 
Prince  Charles  to  seize  the  President,  d^ad  or  alive.     Charles,  to  his  honour, 
refused  the  request     This  point,  however,  has  been  fully  adverted  to  in  the 
sketch  of  Simon  of  Lovat.    After  the  1745  insurrection  had  been  put  down, 
the  individual  to  whom  that  happy  issue  was  mainly  referable  met  with  the 
most  base  and  ungrateful  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  dynasty  and  govern- 
ment which  he  had  literally  saved.     Even  Charles  II.  gave  a  dukedom  to 
Monk.     Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden  could  not  obtain  from  George  II.  and 
his  ministers  the  mere  repayment  of  monies  actually  laid  out  by  him  from  his 
scanty  personal  havings  for  the  public  service ;  nor  could  he  persuade  them  so 
much  as  to  discharge  obligations  to  others,  incurred  on  their  account  at  a  time 
when  they  shook,  every  man  of  them,  in  their  seats  regal  and  official.     The 
storm  had  blown  by ;  and  the  good  deeds  of  him  who  alone  had  piloted  them 
through  its  perils  were  wilfully  forgotten.    History  records  no  baser,  no  darker 
instance  of  ingratitude  towards  a  public  servant.    It  well  nigh  broke  the  heart  of 
the  patriot,  as  it  most  grievously  impaired  his  patrimonial  fortunes ;  because  the 
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just  dcbtA  which  the  nationiil  treasury  would  not  liquidate,  this  hononr&ble  nun 
impoveriiihed  himwlf  to  ilischarf^,  though  concerned  in  the  coDtrncting  of  them 
only  in  his  official  capacity.  Duncan  Forbca  died  in  1752  ;  and  a  noble  Btatoe 
from  the  chiix^l  of  iiouhiliac,  urcctcd  in  the  Parliament- Uouae  at  Edinburgh, 
still  testifier)  to  the  world  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  bj  at  kxat 
the  profession  which  be  so  loag  adorned. 

ARMS  OF  CLAN  FORBES. 

Azure,  three  heart'  hckds  coupcii,  ftrftent,  muixled,  gulea. 

C'KEsr.  Ou  B  wreath,  ■  stag's  liod,  allirvd,  (iroper. 

SupPOHTEBB.  Tro  gtvy  liouads,  ugcnt,  oall&red,  gules. 

Motto.  Grace  nie  guiilo. 

Daduk.  Brvuin. 


CLAN  SIOSAL  (OR  THE  CIIISHOLMS). 


The  Chisdolms  have  long  asserted  their  right  to  be  considered  aa  among 
the  pure  Celtic  clans  of  Scotland.  Whether  the  claim  be  just  or  other- 
wise, they  have  been  located  for  so  many  centuries  in  the  Highlands,  and 
hare  during  that  period  aMimilated  so  completely  with  the  Gael,  that  a  place 
here  may  fuirly  be  assigned  to  them.  Those  who  advocate  the  Gaelic  origin 
of  the  Chisholms  aver  them  to  liuve  been  native  Thanes  of  Coittineas  about  the 
time  of  William  the  Lion,  and  lo  have  only  lost  their  far-northern  posseaiiofu 
by  their  unrulincss.  They  were,  on  that  account,  forcibly  driven  southwards, 
it  is  saiil,  towards  Inverness  and  Moray,  their  chief  ultimate  places  of  abode. 
Sir  liobert  Gordon,  we  believe,  was  the  first  relater  of  this  story,  for  which, 
however,  he  produces  no  evidence.  About  1 334,  according  to  the  same  account. 
Sir  Robert  Lauder  of  Quarrclwood,  constable  of  Urquliart  Castle,  gave  his 
daughter  and  heiress  in  marriage  to  the  Gaelic  chief  of  the  Chisholms,  and  left 
his  estatc^i  in  the  north  to  them  and  their  successors,  so  settling  them  penna- 
nently  aa  landliolders  in  the  rcpons  which  their  posterity  have  ever  since  in 
part  occupied.     Sucli  is  tlic  Gaelic  view  of  the  case. 

Those,  again,  who  deckre  the  Chisholms  to  be  of  pure  Lowland  origin  have 
Bomewliat  strong  facts  to  adduce  in  .-njH"!!-!  uf  ihi-ir  u]>iiiiiin.     Tli./  niiuio  itself 

ml  only  not  (^n 
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be  the  one  best  supported  by  facts.  If  it  be  asked  how  a  Lauder  of  a  Border 
house,  acting  in  the  north  merely  as  the  governor  of  a  fortress,  could  have  any 
great  possessions  there  to  give  to  a  son-in-law,  it  may  be  remarked  that  he 
might  also  have  been  well  endowed  with  lands,  and  might  not  have  been  the 
first  northern  settler  of  his  name.  But  the  main  Chisholm  estates  were  not 
obtained,  in  reality,  through  the  Lauder  marriage,  but  by  one  of  a  later  date, 
to  which,  indeed,  Mr  Skene  ascribes  the  very  first  removal  of  the  family  from 
the  Lowlands  to  the  Highlands.     He  thus  states  the  case : — 

''The  Highland  possessions  of  the  family  consist  of  Comer,  Strathglass,  &c.,  in  which  is 
situated  their  castle  of  Erchless,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  acquired  these  Uinds  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  there  exists  a  confirmation  of  an  indenture  betwixt  William  de  Fenton  of 
Baky  on  the  one  part,  and '  Margaret  de  la  Ard  domina  de  £rchle8s  and  Thomas  de  Chis- 
helme  her  son  ana  heir  *  on  the  other  part,  dividing  between  them  the  lands  .of  which  they 
were  heirs  portioners,  and  among  these  lands  is  the  barony  of  the  Ard  in  Inverness-shire. 
This  deed  is  dated  at  Kinrossy,  *25th  of  April,  1403.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  the  husband 
of  Margaret  must  have  been  Alexander  de  Chishelme,  who  is  mentioned  iu  1368  as  compor- 
tioner  of  the  barony  of  Ard  along  with  Lord  Fenton.'' 

Certainly,  from  this  marriage  of  Alexander  Chisholm  the  family  appear  to 
have  derived  at  least  the  greater  portion  of  their  later  possessions.  But  Alex- 
ander Chisholm  cannot  be  looked  on  as  the  first  northern  settler  of  his  line, 
since  an  existing  contract,  of  date  1364,  styles  Robert  Chisholm  of  Chisholm 
"  Constable  of  Urquhart  Castle,"  as  already  here  observed.  The  fortunate 
marriage,  however,  of  Alexander  (liis  son,  probably),  though  it  fixes  not  the 
time  when  the  family  settled  in  the  Highlands,  goes  far  to  explain  how  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Lauder  marriage  became  possessed  of  their  principal  landed 
estates.  In  short,  it  corroborates  the  view  here  taken  of  the  first  northern  im- 
migration of  the  Chisholms.  It  may  be  added,  that  no  one  can  now  venture  to 
say  whether  the  Border  Chisholms  were  Normans  or  Saxons.  The  de  prefixed 
to  the  names  on  Ragman's  Roll  bears  the  Norman  (perhaps  as  often  the  Latin) 
stamp,  but  the  territorial  word  C/ieseholm  is  glaringly  Saxon,  and  very  possibly 
had  no  higher  source  than  in  Cheese-holm,  or  the  "  holm  of  cheeses."  The  place 
might  be  renowned  of  old  for  its  kebbucks.  On  the  whole,  as  Norman  immi- 
grants seldom  prefixed  their  de  to  terms  so  strikingly  Saxon,  the  probability  is 
that  the  Chisholms  were  of  the  Lowland  Saxon  race. 

The  origin  of  this  house  being  a  debated  point  in  Gaelic  history,  its  lengthy 
treatment  here  may  be  excused.  The  clan  name  of  Siosal  (that  of  the  chief 
being  Siosalich)  has  led  some  parties  to  believe  them  Cecils^  but  this  is  a  conjec- 
ture utterly  unsustained  by  testimony.  In  the  time  of  that  Robeit  Chisholm 
who  is  found  acting  as  Governor  of  Urquhart  Castle  in  1 364,  in  place  of  his  grand- 
sire  Sir  R.  Lauder  seemingly,  the  family  appear  to  have  been  of  note  in  the 
north.  Robert  had  attended  David  II.  to  England,  and  was  captured  with  the 
king  at  Neville's  Cross  in  1346.  He  afterwards  sustained  imprisonment  for 
some  time,  and,  being  released,  died  at  home  about  1368,  the  year  in  which 
Alexander  Chisholm,  his  son  probably,  is  first  named  in  authentic  documents. 
As  stated,  his  marriage  gave  to  the  Chisholms  the  leading  Inverness- shire  lands 
which  they  hold  to  this  day,  though  the  Frasers  in  time  curtailed  these  greatly, 
hemming  in  the  smaller  sept  on  all  sides.  The  later  annals  of  the  Chisholms  are 
not  possessed  of  much  general  interest.  They  ever  kept  up  their  heads  distinctly 
among  the  other  Highland  proprietors,  and  produced  various  cadet-branches  of 
respectability.  Gaelic  or  not  Gaelic  in  blood,  they  proved  equally  Gaelic  in 
manners  with  their  neighbours.  In  1687,  Chisholm  of  Comar  appears  as  a 
leader  among  the  '*  broken  men,"  as  the  phrase  went,  of  the  Highlands,  and 
gave  security  for  keeping  order  in  future.  In  1689,  the  clan  appeared  in  arms 
as  adherents  of  the  Stewarts,  and  Erchless  Castle  in  Strathglass,  the  seat  of  the 
chiefs,  was  held  out  for  James  VII.  It  was  with  some  ditficulty  reduced  and 
garrisoned.  The  Chisholms  fought  also  with  Mar  at  Dumblane,  and  were 
likewise  "  out"  during  the  later  Stewart  insurrections,  though'led  for  the  most 
part  by  subsidiary  chieftains  of  the  name.  Duncan  Forbes  thus  states  the 
strength  of  the  sept  about  1745 : — "  Chisholms.     Their  chief  is  Chisholm  of 


StrathgtoSB,  in  Gaelic  called  Cliisallich.  His  lands  are  held  of  the  crown,  and 
be  can  bring  out  200  men."  Tbougb  the  family  certaiuly  once  held  compan- 
tively  large  estates,  the  proper  CbUholm  clan  nerer  greatly  exceeded,  in  all 
likelihood,  the  preceding  numbers.  Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  a  Chisholm  as 
one  of  seven  outlaws  who  sheltered  Prince  Cliarles  In  Slratbglass.  They  fed 
him,  fought  for  him  (killing  an  officer's  servant  to  obtain  bis  luggage  for  tbe 
use  of  the  Frince),  and  dedpiacd  the  great  reward  set  upon  his  head.  Sir 
Walter  knew  one  of  tbe  men  personally,  and  thus  speaks  of  him  to  Uaster  Hugh 
Littlejobn : — 

"Aniitlier,  by  name  Hugh  Chiaholni,  resided  at  Ediiiburt{li,  and  vui  well  kuotm  to  joar 
GnaJfatlitrr,  then  a  young  man  al  collr)^,  who  BubKribed  wilh  otliets  to  «  email  annai^', 
whicli  was  iHiflictcDt  to  render  him  coDiforlable.  He  retired  to  hia  iiative  eouiitry,  and  died 
in  Stratbglaw  ■oinettme  Bubsvquent  to  IS  13.  Ho  was  a  noble  conunaiidinf[  figore,  of  bli  fi«l 
and  Djiwardn,  had  a  Trry  stately  demeanour,  aud  slwayi  wore  the  Higliland  garb.  Tba 
author  often  quMtioned  bim  about  thin  remarkable  period  of  hia  life.  He  alwaj-a  apoke  aa  a 
high-minded  man,  who  tliauglit  he  liad  done  no  more  than  bti  duly,  but  naa  happy  diat  it  had 
fallen  lo  his  individual  lot  to  dixcharge  iU  Of  tile  death  of  tlie  oBieer'B  Mirvajit  he  tfokt 
with  great  coni]>o8ure.  '  It  wan  too  much  houour  for  llie  like  of  him,'  be  sajd,  *  tu  die  fortk 
reliefof  a  iiriiicc.'  Hugh  had  aomo  peculiar  cuitoma  and  notionB.  He  kept  liia  ri^t  but 
uaually  in  his  booom,  as  if  worthy  of  more  care  than  (be  ri.«t  of  hia  peraon,  becsoae  CbMln 
Edward  had  shaken  bands  with  him  wben  tliey  separated.  When  he  received  his  UttkU 
n  am  ashamed  of  the  small  amount,  but  I  bail  not  much  to  give),  which  he  always  didoA 
the  dignity  of  one  collecting  tribute  rether  than  receiving  dms,  he  extended  his  left  loit 
with  great  court  my,  making  in  excuse  for  not  offeriug  the  oilier, '  tliat  it  was  aif^k.'  M 
tbe  true  reason  wis,  that  he  would  not  contaminate  with  a  meaner  touch  the  hand  that  U 
been  Trasped  by  his  rightful  prince.  If  pressed  on  this  topic,  or  offered  moaey  to  emploTdu 
right  hand,  he  would  answer  flith  pansinn,  that  if  your  band  were  full  of  gold,  and  ba  migkt 
be  owner  oF  it  all  fur  touching  it  with  bis  right  hand,  he  would  not  comply  with  joar  iwoeM. 
He  remained  till  the  Ust  day  at  his  life  a  believer  in  the  restoration  of  tbe  Stewart  Gundy  ia 
the  person  of  Charles  Edwoj^,  as  the  Jews  confide  in  tho  advent  of  tbe  Messiah;  nor  evaU 
he  ever  be  convinced  of  the  dcalb  of  his  favourite  prince.  A  scheme,  be  belimd^wai 
formed,  by  which  every  liftb  man  in  tho  Highlands  was  (o  rise — if  that  number  was  iumtE- 
cient,  every  (bird  man  was  to  be  called — '  If  that  be  not  enough,'  said  the  old  man,  rainiK 
bimielf  and  waving  hia  hand, '  we  will  all  gather  and  go  together.'  Such  delnaiona  rmvi^ 
hi*  laat  years;  but  when  I  knew  bim,  he  was  quite  sane  in  his  intellect." 

Alexander  Chisholm,  chief  of  the  house,  died  in  1793,  and  waa  succeeded  by 

his  brother  William,  who  wedded  Miss  Macdonnel  of  GlenearFj.  At  hb  de- 
cease in  1S17,  he  left  by  that  lady  his  son  and  successor,  Alcxander-'William, 
member  for  some  abort  time  for  Inverness-shire,  He  died  prematopely,  and 
his  estates  fell  to  Duncan  Macdonnel,  the  present  Chisholm  of  Chiahdnt, 
or  That  Ilk.  The  more  common  designation  of  the  chief  of  the  house,  however 
'-"^--v  CiJiMLOT.M,  ;,iia,  wliiilL-v-er  miiy  1*  ■  -■■.•■ 
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the  origin  of  the  latter  body,  the  Farquharsons  are  to  be  referred,  with  others, 
to  the  Macduffs  of  Fife  ;  but  that  view,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  inquired 
into,  and  held  to  be  untenable,  when  the  Macintoshes  came  under  consideration. 
Therefore,  in  place  of  the  old  traditional  assertion  that  a  Macduff  founded  the 
family,  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  simply  is,  that  its  admitted  originator, 
Shaw,  usually  styled  of  Rothiemurchus,  belonged  to  the  great  native  and  central 
Albionic  sept  of  Clan  Chattan.  They  were  at  least  purely  Gaelic.  Duncan  Forbes 
terms  the  Farquharsons  "  the  only  clan-family  in  Aberdeenshire.  In  Gaelic 
called  Clan  lunla.  They  can  bring  out  about  500  men.  The  Laird  of  Inver- 
cauld  is  their  chief.  He  has  a  very  handsome  estate."  Shaw  left  a  son  named 
Ferquhard  or  Farquhar,  which  name,  by  Lowland  mutation,  gave  to  his  poste- 
rity their  common  appellation  of  Farquharsons.  It  is  said  that  Shaw  and  his 
race  assisted  Robert  Bruce  so  actively  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Cumins  of  Bade-* 
noch,  as  to  obtain  large  grants  of  land ;  and  Farquhar  Shaw,  at  all  events, 
appears  to  have  been  settled  in  Braemar^  Hb  successors,  for  several  generations, 
intermarried  with  the  Robertsons,  Chisholms,  and  Stewarts ;  and,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  house  was  adorned  by  a  chieftain  of  re- 
markable qualities,  named  Finlay  Mhor  (the  Great).  His  person  was  of  gigantic 
size ;  and  he  was  also  a  man  of  excellent  parts  and  surpassing  bravery.  As 
often  chanced,  his  clan  took  a  new  Gaelic  title  from  Finlay  Mhor.  They  had 
been  called  Maceracher  (or  Macfearchar)  previously ;  and  the  name  adheres 
to  a  considerable  branch  of  the  tribe  to  this  day.  After  the  time  of  the  great 
Finlay,  they  adopted  a  new  designation,  being  styled  Macfinlat  (or  Mackin- 
lay),  the  Highland  form  of  which  is  Macfhiunla,  or  Machiunla,  or  what  Pre- 
sident Forbes  spells  Macianla.  The  Lowland  counterpart  is  to  be  found  in  Fin- 
layson.  [The  Gaelic  names  are  really  most  puzzling  things.  Findlay,  Finlay, 
Fhiunla,  f  liunlay,  and  lanla,  are  all  one  and  the  same  appellation.  But  this  is  a 
trifle  to  other  varieties  and  transmutations.  Out  of  Eiycul  and  Gregall  some 
writers  make  Nicol  easily.]  Leaving  the  proper  Farquharsons  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, Finlay  Mhor  must  be  held  to  have  left  a  numerous  ultimate  posterity,  if  pro- 
genitors even  of  a  portion  of  the  Mackerachers,  Mackinlays,  Finlaysons,  &c. 
He  carried  the  royal  standard  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  a.d.  1547,  and  there  fell, 
fighting  gallantly  for  his  country.  The  cadet  families  of  Finzean  and  Inverey 
sprung  directly  from  Finlay  the  Great ;  and,  on  the  death  of  James  Farquhar- 
son,  the  tenth  chief  from  Ferquhard  Shaw,  without  male  issue,  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Farquharson  of  Finzean  became  the  proper  male  head 
of  the  house.  Catherine,  however,  daughter  of  James  Farquharson,  married 
Captain  Ross,  and  their  son,  taking  the  name  of  his  mother,  is  now  Farquhar- 
son of  Invercauld.  From  the  Inverey  branch  descended  the  Balmoral  Far- 
quharsons, as  well  as  various  others.  The  clan  lands  were  and  yet  are  exten- 
sive in  Aberdeenshire,  and  partly  also  in  Perthshire,  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  their  holding  (one  hundred  thousand,  as  some  say)  being  covered  with  pine 
or  fir  woods. 

The  clan  joined  in  almost  all  the  Stewart  risings.  They  took  the  field  with 
Montrose,  and  followed  him  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers  throughout  the  ma- 
jority of  his  campaigns.  They  formed  part  of  the  Scottish  army  which  fought 
for  Charles  11.  at  Worcester,  a.d.  1651.  The  Farquharsons  also  rose  under 
Mar  in  17 15^  though,  how  far  the  majority  of  them  were  impelled  by  genuine 
Jacobite  loyalty,  on  this  or  even  any  other  similar  occasion,  must  remain  a 
doubtful  question.  From  the  very  house  of  Invercauld,  Mar  himself,  the  raiser 
and  leader  of  the  rebels  in  1715,  dispatched  a  very  notorious  letter  to  the  factor 
on  his  lordship's  estate  of  Kildrummie,  in  which  he  says  to  that  geoi'leman : 
"  Jocke,  let  my  tenants  in  Kildrummie  know,  that,  if  they  come  not  forth  with 
their  best  arms,  I  will  send  a  party  immediately  to  burn  what  they  shall  miss 
taking  from  them.  They  may  believe  this  only  a  threat,  but,  by  all  that's 
sacred.  Til  put  it  in  execution."  To  add  to  the  effect  of  this  declaration,  Mar 
hints  that  the  lives  of  the  recusants  would  go  with  their  goods.  He  could  not 
(he  says)  prevent  their  "  being  treated  as  enemies''  by  his  followers ;  and  indeed 
he  **  would  be  the  first  to  propose  their  being  so  treated."     Coming  from  the 


very  head  of  the  inBurgents,  this  epistle  forms  a  Angular  expoae  of  the  (roe 

f  rounds  on  which  the  Jncobitcs  were  joined  by  many,  by  the  msjoritj,  of  their 
[ighland  supporters.  The  Farquhnrsons,  at  all  times  one  of  the  best  appointed 
of  the  clan  regiments,  had  the  honour  tu  be  among  the  men  selected  for  the 
well-known  expedition  into  England  of  Brigadier  Macintosh  of  Uorlum.  Thej 
behaved  with  great  bravery  at  Frcslon,  where  the  enterprise  come  to  so  unfor- 
tunate a  close.  Captain  Peter  Fanjuiiorson  of  Itochley,  "  a  geotleman  of  an 
invincible  spirit  and  almost  inimitable  bravery, "  was  there  shot  in  the  kg. 
"  When  brought,"  anys  Patten,  "  into  the  White  Uullinn,  where  ttU  the  wounded 
were  carried,  ho  took  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  said, '  Come,  lads,  here  is  our  ma»- 
ter's  health !  Though  1  can  do  no  more,  I  wish  you  good  success.'  His  kg 
WAS  cut  ofT  by  an  unskilful  butcher  rather  than  a  surgeon,  and  he  presently 
died."  Impencct  surgery,  a^cr  battles,  has  probably  coat  many  more  lives  tbu 
mere  wounds.  Napoleon  obtained  immentie  advantages  over  his  Russian  foei, 
as  well  as  other  ailversaries,  by  his  attc^ntion  to  the  medical  department  of  his 
armies.  In  the  case  of  the  Ituitflians,  in  [rarticular,  the  slightest  wounds  tw 
oflen  proved  fatal,  through  loss  of  blood  or  gangrene,  the  results  of  ignwvw 
and  neglect.  Wo  may  well  suppose  that,  in  the  camgiaigns  of  the  IJ  ighludo^ 
the  some  evil  must  have  presented  itself  in  a  glaring  shape,  leaving  the  wooded 
too  oflon  at  the  mercy  (at  hc$t)  of  "  butchers  rather  than  surgeons." 

The  Farquharsons  took  the  field  again  for  the  Stewarts  in  1745,  and  fotntl 
one  of  the  best  sections  of  the  young  chevalier's  army.  They  joined  his  eaiM 
rather  late,  however,  and  lay  chiefly  at  Perth  during  the  campaigns  of  Chufa 
in  the  Lowlands  and  in  England.  Joining  the  insurgents  on  their  return  to 
the  north,  the  Forquharsons  fought  in  the  centre  at  Cullodcn,  along  with  the 
Macintoshes,  Frasers,  and  other  clans.  Their  bravery,  and  that  of  their  com- 
panions, could  not  avert  the  issue  of  that  day,  so  fatal  to  the  Stewart  cause. 

The  Farquharsons  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  treated,  on  the  'whole,  with 
comparative  leniency  by  the  established  government  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
hence  have  we  yet  respectable  landed  representatives  of  the  house,  though  their 
possessions  may  have  been  of  late  curtailed.  The  old  Farquharson  estate  and 
mansion  of  Balmoral  are  now  (by  purchase)  the  proi»erty  of  her  Gracioos  Ha 
jesty,  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain. 

ARMS  OF  CLAN  FARQUIIARSON. 
.  nnii  fourth,  h  linn  rampsnt,  pulci*,  annod  and  liuDfpied,  I 
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term ;  and  the  sept  so  called  were  almost  certainly  of  pure  Celtic  origin.  Most 
probably  they  sprung  from  the  Scoto-Irish  settlers  on  the  western  coasts,  their 
coat  of  arms  bearing  the  word  "  Dalriada"  above  the  atchievement,  and  the 
characteristic  lymphad  being  also  visible  in  their  quarterings.  But  from 
Argyle  they  appear  to  have  moved  inwards  at  a  very  early  date,  and  to  have 
settled  in  Balqubidder  and  Stratherne.  Three  brothers  are  mentioned  as  re- 
ceiving the  properties  of  Auchleskine,  Stank,  and  Bruach ;  and  the  tradition 
is  so  far  borne  out  by  their  having  very  lately  buried  in  three  distinct  places  in 
one  churchyard.  Their  shifting  in  all  likelihood  took  place  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, when  their  kindred  of  the  Scoto-Dalriadic  race  conquered  the  southern 
and  eastern  Picts,  under  their  great  sovereign  Kenneth  Macalpine.  The  Mac- 
laurins  had  risen  to  consequence  in  Perthshire  in  the  time  of  David  I. ;  and 
Lord  Ilailes  supposes  them,  with  every  appearance  of  truth,  to  be  the  Lavemcmi 
or  Lauimani  whom  Malise,  earl  of  Stratherne,  headed  at  the  unlucky  Battle  of 
the  Standard,  a.d.  1138,  when  the  Scots  sustained  so  grievous  a  defeat  on 
English  ground.  In  the  struggles  with  Edward  I.  in  the  succeeding  century, 
three  parties  are  mentioned  as  having  submitted  to  him  (in  1296),  namely, 
Maurice  of  Tiree,  Conan  of  Balquidder,  and  Laurin  of  Strathern — all  believed 
to  have  been  of  the  family  of  Clan  Laurin.  The  various  changes  atfecting  the 
Stratherne  earldom  altered  materially,  also,  the  condition  of  the  Maclaurins  of 
Perthshire.  They  became  "kindly  tenants"  under  the  crown  in  1370,  and  re- 
mained so  for  a  length  of  time,  until  their  lands  were  set  to  them  in  feu  for 
**  the  increase  of  tlie  king's  rental,"  or  the  rental  of  some  of  the  minor  Stewart 
branches  holding  Stratherne  under  royalty. 

The  Clan  Laurin  figured  at  Flodden  and  Pinkie,  and  kept  their  heads  well 
above  water  among  the  neighbouring  septs.  In  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Alex- 
anders of  Scotland,  they  fought  a  sharp  battle  with  the  Buchanans,  no  weak 
family  at  the  time.  An  "  innocent ''  of  the  Maclaurin  house  had  been  struck 
and  abused  by  a  surly  young  Buchanan,  and  had  told  the  latter  that  he  dared 
not  do  that  again  at  another  place  and  time.  The  complaint  of  the  half-witted 
creature  led  to  the  conflict  mentioned,  from  which  not  one  of  a  large  body  of 
Buchanans  escaped  finally  with  life.  It  is  told  that  the  Maclaurins  were  losing 
the  day,  and  even  flying,  when  a  father  of  their  band  saw  his  son  cut  down, 
and  turned  upon  the  foe  with  a  desjierate  daring,  which  wholly  and  quickly  re- 
versed the  fate  of  the  battle.  He  and  his  friends  seemed  to  be  seized  with  the 
miri-cath — a  fighting  inspiration  akin  to  that  under  which  a  modem  Malay 
"  runs  a-muck,"  blind  to  all  personal  consequences. 

The  Maclaurins  maintained  a  close  connection  with  the  families  latterly  seat- 
ed in  Lorn.  Dougal,  ancestor  of  the  Appin  Stewarts,  was  an  illegitimate  son 
of  John  Stewart,  third  Lord  of  Lorn,  by  a  Maclaurin  lady,  and  obtained  the 
help  of  her  kindred  when  contesting  with  an  uncle  for  his  possessions.  Some 
bitter  fights  took  place  on  the  occasion  ;  and  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  of  the  Maclaurins,  it  is  said,  fell  in  one  single  battle.  Dougal  of  Appin 
paid  dearly  for  the  assij^tance  of  his  Perthshire  friends.  They  had  ravaged  the 
Keppoch  lands,  and,  being  in  consequence  attacked  by  the  Macdonalds,  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  Appin  Stewarts.  Dougal  joined  them  in  person,  and  lost  his 
life  in  their  cause,  but  not  until  he  had  brought  down  the  same  fate  on  Kep- 
poch, the  chief  of^  the  adverse  party.  Tliis  skirmish  is  said  to  have  occurred 
about  the  year  1497. 

After  being  deprived  of  a  proper  and  independent  Lord  of  Stratherne,  the 
Maclaurins  seem  generally  to  have  joined  the  following  of  the  Lorn  Stewarts, 
and  yet  they  possessed  a  chief  of  their  own  in  1587.  In  the  noted  Roll  of  Clans 
of  that  date,  the  Clan  Laurin  are  named  as  having  a  distinct  head  of  their  own. 
President  Forbes  counts  them  as  among  the  followers  of  the  Athol  Murray s,  at 
the  date  of  1745,  and,  no  doubt,  that  family  had  largely  absorbed  the  command 
of  all  the  minor  septs  in  their  district ;  but  the  majority  of  the  Maclaurins  who 
took  the  field  in  that  year  followed  the  banner  of  the  Stewarts  of  Appin.  In- 
deed, they  had  become  sadly  dispersed  and  thinned  before  the  last  rebellion  took 
place.    The  savage  enmity  of  the  Macgregors  had  been  very  destructive  to  the 
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tribe.  On  one  single  ocr&sion,  the  sons  of  Clan  Alpine  raunlereil  no  fewer  than 
sixteen  housebolders  of  the  Muclaiirin  name,  with  (frightful  to  relate)  the  nliok- 
of  their  families,  "  wy  vis  anil  Imrnis."  For  half  u  century  after  this  dcuti  wat 
done,  it  rumain(»l  uninvestigated;  and  when  it  did  euiuu  to  light,  to  tvit,  in 
1604,  tbo  BSSuSHins  were  not  punished,  or,  rather,  perhaps  not  piinifhahlc.  AH 
the  time  the  lands  of  the  slain,  in  Bah|uhidder,  were  hehl  hj  Macgregiirfi.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  the  weaker  tril>c  was  pushed  out  or  annibilnteil.  Unee  on 
a  time,  in  Balquhidder  kirk,  no  man  dared  to  take  a  s<.-at  iMtfore  the  Mu<-lanrins 
took  theirs ;  and  battles  within  the  very  walls  of  the  houw  of  worship  became 
common  in  consequence,  even  a  eler^'uian  of  the  ISIaclnurin  name  lii.'in<;  killed 
on  one  such  occasion  of  riotin;:.  At  this  present  day,  the  clan  now  under  no- 
tice are  weak  and  scanty  in  numbers  on  the  Itraes  of  Italijuhiilder,  though  tlii; 
general  population  has  vastly  increawd.  Ifewn  to  the  time  of  liob  Htiy,  how- 
evor,  the  Macgregora  and  Maolaurina  still  kept  up  the  contest  I'or  Phil's  and 
property.  A  story  ia  told  in  which  that  freebooter  played  a  prominent  \an. 
Stewart  of  Appin  had  become  proprietor  or  superior  of  the  liill-f»rm  of  Invir- 
nenty,  in  Balquhidder,  claimed  also  by  the  Macgrcgors.  The  farm  had  bif  n  I'ne 
long  held  hy  a  family  of  Machkurins,  an<l  Apjiin  came,  with  two  hunilre<l  !il- 
lowers,  to  settle  or  replace  them  therein,  in  Bpito  of  the  mcnai-os  of  lli-b  li"^- 
Tiiat  outlaw  drew  out  his  men,  but  found  himself  too  weak  to  venture  on  i«'r.- 
test,  and  made  a  merit  of  yielding  to  A|>pin,  on  the  ground  Ibnt  they  wertWa 
friends  "  to  the  (exiled)  king."  But  Slacgregor,  as  if  to  remove  any  ajipesr- 
ance  of  undue  concession,  challenged  the  best  man  of  the  Stcwnrttii  to  stand  tiirtli, 
and  try  a  friendly  bont  at  broadsword,  for  the  honour  of  the  two  clann.  AlaiHir 
Stewart  of  Invernabylc  stepped  forward,  and  a  shaiii  fight  took  plare,  ended  I>v 
Rob  receiving  a  slight  tlcsh- wound.  The  drawingof  "first  blood"  always  closed 
Buch  engagements  ;  and  the  freebooter,  dropping  his  sword-point,  congiatukleil 
TnTemahylc  on  being  the  only  man  who  had  ever  nia.«tered  him  in  the  i^auicwny. 
But  Stewart,  in  telling  the  story  personally  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  owned  the  re- 
sult to  be  solely  owing  to  his  own  superior  youth  and  agility.  Rob  Koy  w;is 
then  almost  an  old  man. 

A  Maclaurinof  Invcrncnty  wasthe  person  to  whom  occurreil  the  singiibrad- 
venture  of  the  Devil's  Beef-Stand,  non-atcd  in  "  Kedgauntlot"  as  cbaneiiij;  to 
"  Pate- in -Peril."  Tliis  diabolic  Beef-Stand  is  a  large,  cup-shaped  hoUuw. 
situated  on  a  mountain- ridge  near  Tweed's  Cross,  and  close  to  the  springs  of 
the  river  of  that  name.  The  spot  forms  part  of  the  high  ground  which  nio't 
be  traversed  to  pass  at  this  point  from  Scotland  into  England,  and  received  iu- 
e  because  the  northern  freebooters  often  hid  there  thy  entile  taken  by  them 
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came  a  distinguished  lawyer  at  the  Scottish  bar,  and  a  Lord  of  Session,  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Dreghorn.  lie  claimed  the  chiefship  of  the  Maclaurins,  and 
appears  to  have  established  his  pedigree  before  the  Lyon  Court. 

Various  other  eminent  parties  of  the  name  of  Maclaurin  have  flourished  of 
late  years.  Still  more  of  the  sept  have  been  known  as  Maclarp>n9,  which  is 
indeed  the  most  common  of  the  two  forms.  Though  now  holding  a  clan-locality 
no  longer,  the  members  of  this  sept  are  yet  pretty  numerous,  and  chiefly  in  the 
Scottish  Lowlands.  One  gentleman  of  the  Maclaren  name  might  be  pointedly 
noticed,  were  it  proper  to  do  so,  as  a  party  long  distinguished  in  the  newspaper 
literature  of  his  native  country,  and  as  among  the  most  able  of  our  living  Bri- 
tish geologists ;  while,  among  financiers,  the  name  has  been  rendered  not  less 
noted  of  late  days  by  Scottish  bearers. 

ARMS  OF  TIIK  MACLAURINS  (OR  MACLARENS). 

Or,  two  chcvronels  giilos ;  in  base,  a  L^inphad,  sail  furled,  oars  in  action,  sable,  all  within 
a  bordure  engrailed,  gules. 

Crest.  On  a  castpie  and  wreath  a  lion's  head  erased,  between  two  laurel-brancbes  orle- 
wise,  proper,  meeting  in  an  eastern  crown  of  three  points,  or. 

Motto.     ("  Dalriada"  above.)     Ah  origine  fidus  (Faithful  from  the  beginning). 

13  A  no R.     Laurel. 

[The  Slogan  of  the  Clan  was  "  Craig  Tuire,"  or  the  Rock  of  the  Boar.] 


CLAN  SINCLAIR. 

Beyond  question  the  term  or  title  of  Clan  is  so  far  a  misnomer,  as  applied  to 
the  SiNCLAiRS.  The  early  heads  of  the  house  of  Saint-Claih  were  undoubtedly 
and  admittedly  Normans ;  and  on  settling  in  the  north,  they  only  changed  the  first 
part  of  their  name  from  Saint  to  Sin — a  curious  mutation  on  the  whole,  as  some 
wit  has  remarked.  The  Saint- Clairs,  or  St  Clairs,  had  been  a  family  of  emi- 
nence in  France  even  before  the  Norman  conquest  of  England  ;  and,  when  they 
did  come  to  Britain  with  William  the  Bastard,  they  seem  to  have  stood  high  in 
the  favour  of  royalty.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  I.,  or  his  brother  David  I., 
they  visited  Scotland,  and  received  grants,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  lands  of 
Roslin,  near  to  Edinburgh,  and  lying  within  the  county  of  Midlothian.  Many 
traces  remain  of  the  possession  by  them  of  the  Roslin  (or  Roslyn)  property.  The 
castle  and  chapel,  now  ruinous,  abound  in  memorials  of  the  house ;  and  the 
records,  also,  of  the  adjoining  and  ancient  Abbey  of  Newbattle,  or  Newbottle, 
mention  the  name  repeatedly.  The  fifth  proprietor  of  Roslin  of  the  line,  styled 
in  rude  Norman-French  "  Guillaume  de  Seincler,"  and  in  common  Latin 
"  Willielmus  de  Sancto  Claro,"  ranked  as  a  baron  of  importance  during  the 
Bruce  and  Baliol  contests,  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Like  too 
many  other  Scottish  barons,  Sir  William  of  Roslin  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I., 
and  adhered  generally  to  the  Baliol  cause.  His  eldest  son  and  heir.  Sir  Henry 
Sinclair,  followed  the  paternal  footsteps  originally,  but  became  in  the  end  a  firm 
friend  of  Robert  the  Bruce.  A  brother  of  Sir  Henry  held  the  bishopric  of 
Dunkeld  at  the  period,  and  (says  Bocce)  "  was  a  great  Fautor  of  King  Robert  I., 
upon  account  of  which,  and  of  his  other  very  noble  and  heroick  dispositions, 
that  king  was  pleased  to  call  him  '  his  own  Bishop.'  '*  The  prelate  fully  de- 
served the  title.  On  the  landing  of  the  English  in  Fife,  a.d.  1317,  Bishop  Sin- 
clair threw  aside  his  clerical  vestments,  armed  himself,  and,  with  sixty  vassals, 
marched  against  the  invaders.  He  met  the  Earl  of  Fife  retiring  before  the  foe, 
though  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men.  "  Who  loves  Scotland,  follow  me!" 
cried  Sinclair  indignantly ;  and,  with  those  who  did  follow,  he  drove  the  English 
back  to  their  ships.  Sir  Henry  "  de  Sancto  Claro  "  was  one  of  the  patriots  who 
signed  the  letter  to  the  Pope,  asserting  the  independency  of  Scotland — a  letter 
almost  as  well  deserving  of  remembrance  as  the  English  charter  of  Runnymede. 


Sir  TVilliam  Sinclair  of  Hoslin,  son  of  Sir  Ileniy,  formed  one  of  the  gallant 
band  of  knights  selected  by  Sir  James  of  Duu<;Ius  to  accompany  liim  to  Pales- 
tine with  the  heart  of  the  royal  Bruce.  Sir  James,  as  is  well  known  in  song 
and  etoiy,  turned  aside  from  his  route  to  join  in  a  criiiiadu  agaiiiHt  tlie  Moors 
of  Spain,  and  there  peri^ihud  in  battle,  tijxhtiiig  valiunlly-  On  the  occasion  of 
his  death,  he  had  rikshed  to  the  rescue  of  his  fiiend  Sir  AVilliatu  Siaclair,  whom 
he  saw  combating  desperately,  sun'ouiulcd  by  floors,  who  were  "  liewiD^  at 
him"  with  their  eciinilars.  "  Yond<-i-  worthy  knip:)it  will  be  sluin,"  ci'ied 
]>ouglas,  "  unless  he  have  instant  helji !  "  The  good  Sir  Jumcs  thcu  t<x>k  from 
his  boHom  tlie  silver  casket  containing  the  heart  of  the  Uruco,  threw  it  into  the 

ErcBS,  and  exclaimed,  "  Puss  tirst  in  light,  as  thuu  wert  wont  to  do,  tliou  noble 
eart,  and  Douglas  will  follow  thee  or  die!"  Throwing  hiuiseli'  forthwith 
amidst  the  enemy,  he  sank  un<ler  their  swurtts ;  and  with  him  fell  Sinclair, 
whom  he  had  sought  to  save.  The  caskot  enclosing  the  relic  of  King  Uobcrt 
waB  recovered  by  the  Scots  there  present,  Douglas  having  liillon  directly  above 
it,  as  if  to  guard  it  oven  in  death.  This  buttle  with  the  Mours  uecurred 
A.D.  1330. 

An  infant  son,  also  named  Sir  William  Sinclair,  succeeded  tlic  Scodi'b 
warrior  who  died  with  Douglus  in  Spain.  This  Sir  William  laid  the  fousda- 
tion  of  the  northern  and  most  famous  line  of  the  house,  by  his  marriage  nttk 
one  of  the  daughters  and  co-hcircsscs  of  Maliue,  earl  of  Struthemc,  Caithnecs, 
and  Orkney.  That  nobleman  had  himself  succeeded  to  the  nuriliorn  lordfhip^ 
by  wedding  an  heiress  (probiibly)  of  the  Celtic  blood.  However,  the  rights  to 
the  Orkney  and  Caithness  lordiili)i)s,  it  may  be  remarked,  were  always  confuted 
■o  long  ae  the  Norwegian  monarclis  held  any  sway  iu  tliat  quarter  of  the  Scot- 
tish doratuions.  Norv'ay  and  Scotland  frc<|uently  Enp;iortcd  totally  ditl'erent 
claimants.  Tlie  eldest  son  of  the  marriage  inentioucd,  Henry  Sinclair  of  Ho*- 
lin,  obtained  a  recognition  of  his  claim  (through  his  niutlier)  to  the  earldom  of 
Orkney  from  Hacou  VI.  of  Norway ;  tliough  sucti  terms  of  vossidagc  were  im- 
posed hy  Ilacon  as  showed  that  a  war  between  Norway  and  Scotland  would 
have  greatly  emlMirrassed  the  new  lord  of  the  Orcades.  However,  "  Henry 
Seintcler  comes  Orchadiae  ct  dominns  de  Kih-lyne,"  as  we  find  from  **  Ithymcr's 
Foedera,"had  his  northern  titles  admitted  also  hy  the  Si-ottish  king,  RoltertllL, 
in  13U2  ;  and  his  son  Henry,  entitled  second  Kurl  of  Orkney  of  the  line,  acted 
as  chief  attendant  to  Prince  James  uf  Seotlund,  when  that  royul  yout  h  was  dis- 
patched by  his  father,  for  security,  to  France.  The  Knglish  seized  the  whole 
party  (a.d.  1405),  and  Sinclair  was  thrown  with  the  rest  into  captivity.  He 
Bi.'i'iiis  to  Iiuve  been  soon  liberated,  however,  ami  to  ha\e  K-en  i.'ii;.,r_;,.-.i  i.-v  -^\l■. 
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year  1455  ;  and  indeed  they  so  stand  on  the  books  of  Parliament  at  the  Union. 
William,  first  P^arl  of  Caithness  of  the  Sinclair  family,  married  Lady  Mar- 
garet Dougliis,  daughter  of  Archibald,  fourth  Earl  of  Douglas;  and,  secondly, 
Marjory,  grand-daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland.  For  some  doubtful  reasons 
— seemingly  because  the  Douglases  stood  at  variance  with  the  crown  about  the 
period,  and  from  the  superior  intluencc  of  the  Sutherlands  in  the  north — ^the  son 
of  Lady  Margaret  Douglas  was  set  aside  in  the  order  of  titular  succession,  and, 
in  his  place,  tfie  son  of  ^larjory  Sutherland  became  the  second  Earl  of  Caithness. 
His  sire  resigned  the  earldom  to  him  during  life,  and  the  king  confirmed  the 
cession.  The  proper  apparent  heir,  William  of  Newburgh,  was  well  endowed, 
however,  and  founded  the  existing  family  of  the  Lords  Sinclair;  and  that 
Lowland  branch  of  the  house,  therefore,  perpetuates  the  line  of  its  oldest  male 
re{)resentatives.  From  Sir  Oliver,  another  (and  by  some  styled  senior)  son  of 
the  house,  sprang  the  later  Lords  of  Roslin,  now  represented  by  the  St  Clair 
Erskines,  Earls  of  Kosslyn.  William,  second  Earl  of  Caithness,  fell  at  the  Battle 
of  Flodden  in  1513,  with  his  sovereign,  and  so  many  others  of  the  Scottish  no- 
bility, lie  had  w<;dded  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Keith,  who  bore  to  him  his  heir 
John,  third  earl.  The  confusion  resulting  from  conflicting  claims  to  the  Orca- 
dian Isles  ai)i»ears  not  yet  to  have  fully  terminated,  since  the  said  John  endea- 
voured to  seize  Orkney  by  the  strong  hand,  and  was  defeated  strikingly  (a.d. 
1529)  by  the  islanders.  He  fell  in  battle  on  the  occasion,  with  not  less  than 
five  hundred  of  his  supporters.  George,  his  son,  succeeded  as  fourth  earL  He 
followed  a  custom  very  common  in  those  days  with  men  who  felt  insecure  in 
their  jx)ssessions  and  honours.  The  earldom  of  Caithness  was  formally  resigned 
by  him  into  the  hands  of  King  James  V.,  who  granted  a  new  charter  thereof  to 
tlie  consigner's  heirs.  George,  earl  of  Caithness,  had  the  appointment  of  justi- 
ciary for  the  whole  of  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland — an  almost  irresponsible 
situation  in  those  days.  If  we  may  judge,  however,  from  his  conduct  on  the 
mock  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Both  well,  for  the  murder  of  Henry  Darnley,  the  judi- 
cial ottice  would  not  on  the  whole  be  abused  in  his  hands.  On  giving  a  verdict 
acquitting  liothwell.  Lord  Caithness  protested,  for  himself  and  others,  against 
being  blamed  for  that  decision,  seeing  that  no  accuser  had  appeared  to  sustain 
the  indictment,  and  no  formal  proof  had  been  brought  forward  of  the  crime. 
What  indeed  could  he,  and  such  as  he,  do  else  in  the  case  ?  Queen  Mary  her- 
self had  fallen  completely  into  the  hands  of  Bothwell ;  and  the  fact  seems  to  us 
to  constitute  the  best  apology  for  her  acts  at  this  eventful  period  of  her  life. 
Did  not  jNIorton,  Ruthven,  Lindsay,  and  many  others  of  the  barons  who  raised 
their  voices  most  loudly  against  the  Bothwell  marriage,  in  the  sequel  put  their 
names  to  a  document  advising  that  very  union,  and  authorise  it  fully  by  their 
signatures  ?  Mary  w^as  then  only  twenty-five  years  of  age.  When  powerful 
nobles  yielded  so  slavishly  and  ignominiously  to  the  influence  and  menaces  of 
Hepburn,  can  we  really  wonder  much  that  so  young  a  woman  was  dunned  and 
stunned  into  complian(?e  by  his  audacity?  If  privy  beforehand  to  the  murder 
of  Darnley,  indt^ed,  her  conduct  would  be  inexcusable.  But  the  probability  is, 
that,  if  aware  of  anything  planned  to  his  injury,  she  knew  only  of  a  purpose  of 
dethronement.  Bad  enough  it  might  be  to  yield  even  to  that  proposition ;  but 
many,  very  many  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  accoimt,  ere  we  judge 
severely  of  the  conduct  of  Mary  of  Scotland. 

George,  fourth  Earl  of  Caithness,  died  in  1582,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  anotiier  George,  fifth  i>eer  of  the  name.  From  the  fourth  earl  and 
the  son  who  predeceased  him,  descended  also  the  Sinclairs  of  Mey,  Murchil, 
and  Greenland,  to  be  more  specially  noticed  afterwards.  The  contests  for 
superiority  betwixt  the  Sinclair  and  Sutherland  (Gordon)  families,  in  which 
the  Mackays,  Gunns,  and  other  northern  septs  shared  largely,  had  long  raged 
with  severity,  in  spite  of  intermarriages  intended  to  produce  quietude.  Probably 
with  such  a  view  the  fifth  Lord  Caithness  wedded  Lady  Jean  Gordon,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  house  of  Huntly,  and,  dying  in  1643,  was  succeeded  by  George,  his 
great-grandson,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle.  This  union 
was  unproductive  of  issue,  and  the  Caithness  earldom  seemed  on  th^  point  of 
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passing  out  of  the  bantls  of  llie  Sliiclaira.  Geoi^,  sixtti  Earl,  actimlly  iissign«il 
the  title  away  to  Sir  John  CamphcII  of  Glcnoruhy,  in  coiiaidemtioD  uf  certain 
large  sums  due  l)y  him  to  that  jJcrsonage,  The  debts  of  the  earl  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  a  milljon  of  mcrks,  a  sum  enormous  for  the  age.  Bj  this 
singulAT  disposition  (of  date  1672),  all  the  titles,  [Ktsst'ssions,  and  jurisdicUonj 
of  George,  sixth  earl  of  Caithne^  were  devised  to  Sir  John  Campbell,  the 
latter  binding  himself  to  take  the  name  of  Uincluir.  On  the  death  of  the  eari 
in  1G76,  accordingly.  Sir  John  took  up  the  Cuilhness  title,  and  even  got  him- 
self eonfinned  therein  by  certain  putents  and  charters.  But  the  heir-male  of 
the  Sinclairs,  George  of  Keiss,  did  not  put  up  quietly  with  this  strange  aliena- 
tion of  his  family  honours.  Taking  tlie  opportunity,  when  Sir  John  Campbell 
bad  gone  to  London  (a.d.  1677)  to  obUiin  the  royal  recognition  of  bis  claims, 
Geon^  of  Keiss  gathered  together  a  strong  band  of  Sinclairs,  and  forcibly 
seized  on  the  Ciuthness  lands.  Ilia  odvcniui'y  obtained  an  order  for  his  ejection, 
but  this  proved  to  be  a  mutter  of  some  dilHuully,  and  whs  not  fully  accomplished 
till  tho  summer  of  1G80,  nlien  Campbell  in  person  went  north  witb  a  nuiue- 
reus  military  force,  obtained  fi'oin  the  Scottish  I'rivy  Council,  lie  encounteml 
the  Sinclairs  in  a  regular  battle  at  Old  Marlock,  and  defeated  them.  Though 
he  thus  secured  possession  of  the  estates,  however,  the  right  of  George  Sinclur 
of  Keiss  to  at  least  the  iiimily  title  was  so  clear  and  undeniable,  that  the  FKtt 
Council  found  themselves  constrained  to  acknowledge  bis  cluima,  and  he  tocdt 
his  place  among  the  peers  of  Scotland  in  1681,  as  seventh  Earl  of  Caithnesa. 
Each  party  then  charged  the  other  with  a  host  of  delicts,  such  as  "  fire-nusng, 
murder,  trt^ason,"  and  the  like  peccadilloes ;  but  neither  of  the  tvro  undemcsl 
a  trial,  and  the  matter  ended  by  Campbell  being  created  Earl  of  Urcadalhane, 
and  the  Karl  of  Caithness  being  reinstated  in  hia  jirojicr  jtatriinoaial  estates  of 
Keiss,  Tistcr,  and  Northfield,  of  which  tho  sixth  curl,  it  was  decreed,  had  not 
had  the  power  to  dispossess  him.  However,  George,  seventh  Lord  Caithne.-«, 
died  without  issue  in  IG'JS,  and  the  pecuniary  claims  of  Brcodnlbuuc  becaiac 
again  valid  in  most  res])ects. 

lly  this  unlucky  business  the  Caithness  earldom  received  a  fatal  blow,  be- 
ing shorn  jiermancntly  of  great  {uirt  uf  its  contingent  iiossessionn.  Tlie  title, 
neverthele^  found  a  legitimate  own<T  in  John  Sinclair  of  Mui'chil,  dcscvndi'd 
from  a  grandson  of  George,  fouith  carl.  John,  eighth  Earl  of  Caithness,  took 
his  seat  in  parliament  in  17U4,  and  died  in  the  following  year,  leaving,  by  his 
ladyJii:LctCiiiiiiichiii-l,  a  son  and  heir,  AlcxamkT,  iiintli  carl.  This  noblemsn 
left  at  bis  decease,  in  17S5,  but  one  Mil,  I.iidy  l).>rotlK-a,  imirried  to  Jomefi, 
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acquired  considerable  wealth  as  a  merchant,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in  1631. 
That  title  fell  to  the  line  of  Mey,  it  is  held,  but  Dunbeath  is  still  represented 
specially  by  a  baronet  (date  of  creation  1704).  The  eighth  in  descent  from 
tlie  first  jKirsonage  of  that  line,  namely,  Sir  James  Sinclair  of  Mey,  added  to  the 
singularity  of  the  successions  to  this  peerage,  by  being  honoured  with  the  title 
seemingly  against  his  will.  Probably  he  declined  taking  it  up  from  the  inade- 
quacy of  his  fortune  to  sustain  it  in  its  ancient  grandeur ;  but  the  freeholders 
of  Caithness,  who  appear  to  have  been  disputing  about  the  county  election  in 
1789,  took  an  objection  to  his  remaining  on  the  roll  of  voting  commoners,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  de  jure  a  peer  of  the  realm.  The  Court  of  Session 
allowed  the  complainers  to  prove  that  "  Sir  James  Sinclair  of  Mey  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  of  Caithness."  A  petition  was  actually  preferred  on  his 
side  against  this  decision,  and  answers  followed  answers  in  the  case.  However, 
Sir  J.  Sinclair  in  time  succumbed,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  a  lord,  the  twelfth 
of  his  line.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Scottish  peerage 
in  1 807,  and  also  nominated  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Caithness.  By  his 
lady,  Jean  Campbell,  of  the  house  of  Barcaldine,  his  lordship  left  a  considerable 
family  of  sons  and  daughters.     He  died  in  the  year  1823. 

Alexander,  his  eldest  surviving  son,  born  in  1790,  succeeded  as  thirteenth 
Earl  of  Caithness.  He  married  Francis-Harriet,  daughter  of  the  Very 
Iteverend  William  Leigh,  of  Rushall  Hall,  Staffordshire,  and  by  her  has  had  a 
son,  James  Lord  Behriedale,  born  1821,  with  other  issue.  Lord  Berriedale 
wedded,  in  1847,  the  daughter  of  Sir  G.  R.  Philips,  Bart.  The  present  earl 
has  served  in  the  army,  and  several  of  his  brothers,  likewise,  have  followed  the 
military  profession. 

Fat<i,  if  the  term  may  be  used  with  propriety,  appears  not  to  have  been 
very  williiif];  to  allow  the  Norman  lords  of  the  St  Clair  house  to  occupy  perma- 
nently the  lands  of  the  Gael.  But,  indeed,  the  Lowland  branch  of  the  house 
underwent  various  similar  chances  ;  and  its  honours,  in  reality,  lay  dormant  for 
many  years.  As  before  mentioned,  William  of  Newburgh,  eldest  son  of  the 
first  earl  of  Caithness  by  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  was  somewhat  strangely 
superseded  in  the  paternal  succession  in  the  north  by  the  son  of  a  Sutherland 
marriage.  William  of  Newburgh,  however,  unquestionably  the  true  heir  of 
the  St  Chiirs,  did  not  receive  the  ancient  Roslin  lands,  though  certainly  en- 
dowed with  considerable  possessions  in  the  Lothians,  and  filling  an  eminent 
j)lace  in  society.  His  sister-gemian  had  the  honour  even  of  an  alliance  with 
the  blood-royal,  wedding  the  Duke  of  Albany,  second  son  of  King  James  IL 
His  heir,  Henry,  again,  was  created  Lord  Sinclair  by  James  IV.  in  1489,  and 
following  that  monarch  to  the  field,  fell  with  him  at  Flodden.  By  Margaret 
Hepburn,  of  the  powerful  house  of  Bothwell,  he  had  William,  second  Lord 
Sinclair,  who  is  shown  by  charters  to  have  held  lands  in  the  shires  of  Aberdeen 
and  Fife,  and  to  have  wedded  into  the  family  of  Marischal.  His  son  Henry 
was  predeceased  by  James,  master  of  Sinclair ;  but  the  latter  left  a  family, 
three  sons  of  which  became  barons  of  Sinclair  in  succession.  The  line  seems 
here  to  have  been  threatened  with  a  fatal  pause ;  and  still  more  imminent  grew 
the  danger,  when  John,  heir  of  the  last  of  these  sons,  and  seventh  baron  of  the 
house,  died,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  Catharine.  However,  this  lady  wedded 
John  Sinclair  of  Hermandston,  a  near  male  descendant  of  the  family,  and  their 
son  Henry  became  the  eighth  lord.  But  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  was  attainted 
in  1715,  and,  as  he  left  no  issue,  the  second  son  became  clearly  entitled  to  the 
peerage.  He  never  advanced  his  claims,  probably  from  the  same  motives  which 
actuated  Sinclair  of  Mey  in  the  Caithness  case.  At  his  death  in  1762,  the  de- 
scendants of  Matthew,  fourth  son  of  Sinclair  of  Hermandston,  had  a  right  to  the 
baronial  honours.  They  still  remained  unassumed,  nevertheless,  up  to  the  date 
of  1782,  when  the  House  of  Lords,  being  appealed  to,  adjudged  the  title  to 
Charles,  great  grandson  of  Matthew  Sinclair.  Reckoning  all  the  parties  who 
might  have  borne  the  dignity,  Charles  has  usually  been  considered  the  thirteenth 
Baron  Sinclair.  He  served  in  the  army,  and  sat  in  the  House  of  Lordi  as  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Scottish  peerage. 
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In  regard  to  the  main  lines  of  the  Sinclairs,  we  ha?e  hero  followed  the  most 
reasonablu  accoiittt,  viewiii<;  tlic  Lowlanil  families  of  tlio  name  as  fouoded  by 
two  brotlicra,  William  (anctistur  of  the  Lonb  Sinclair)  and  Oliver,  progenitor 
of  the  lairds  of  Uodlin.  Some  gencalo<;iHtj  liuld  the  latter  branch  to  hare  been 
the  oldest ;  but  Nitibct  distinetly  rulntes,  that  he  hod  seen  a  remarkable  btnil^ 
contnict,  of  date  1481,  in  which  Sir  Oliver  Sinclair  of  llosUn  dispones  all  cUima 
over  certain  Lowland  estates  to  "  his  etiltr  brolJier  William"  (of  Newburgli), 
and  further  binds  himself,  that  "  sluiuhl  there  hapiwn  nny  plea  betwixt  the  ^d 
William  and  his  yoart'jer  brother,  fur  the  enrUlom  of  Caithness,  he  (Sir  Oliver) 
shall  stand  evcnlfand  neuter  between  them,  us  he  sAdu&i  do  betwixt  his  brothers." 
This  dec<l  f^nes  far  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  singular  division  of  propeny 
among  the  Sinclairs,  alronily  mentioned,  whereby  the  younger  got  the  honoun 
of  an  carhlom,  and  the  others  hindd  merely — jierhaps  the  best  anil  richest,  bot 
not  possessing  the  same  titular  rights  and  honours.  Notwithstanding  this  piece 
of  Gvidenco,  the  candid  Nisbet  observes,  whicli  of  all  these  families  is  the  oldest 
he  cannot  well  say.  Diit  the  Sinclairs  of  Uuslin  have  ended  in  the  male  line; 
and  the  Caithness  and  Suiclair  peerajres  are  now  held  by  the  true  male  rejite- 
eontatives  of  the  family.  The  niarriuge  of  Sir  J.  Erskine  of  Alva  with  the  ulti- 
mate heiress  of  the  Kuslin  fumily  carried  the  pro[>erty  into  a  new  line,  now  ik 
St  Clairs  Krskine,  Earls  of  Kosnlyn. 

Tliere  exist  many  branches  of  the  Sinclairs,  of  note  in  society.  The  mwl 
eminent  of  late  years  has  been  the  Ullistcr  family,  raised  to  the  honoors  of  t 
baronetcy  in  the  ix^rson  of  Sir  John,  father  of  the  present  Sir  Oeorge  Sinclair, 
Bart.  Sir  Jolm  was  distingiiishe<I  for  the  share  lie  ttxik  in  all  Scottish' im- 
provements, and  more  than  all,  for  his  "  Statistical  Account "  of  his  native 
country. 

ARMS  OF  CLAN  SINXLAIR. 

Qlurterly,ls^  Aziire,a  ship  at  anclior,  within  >  doable  trcssnre,  counter-flowered,  her nn 
erect  in  saltire,  ur,  for  Urktiey;  *2d  bikI  3d,  Or,  a  liun  runpanl,  gulett,  for  Fkt  ;  4th,  Amte,* 
(hip  under  nail,  or,  fur  tbo  tillo  of  CaitliuiHS  }  aud  over  kU  >  cruea,  eugnulud,  dividiiu  ttwiiMr 
qnartors,  sable,  for  Ilie  name  of  Siocbir. 

Caem.  On  a  wrentb,  a  cock. 

SvPPORTSBS.  Two  griffins. 

HoTTO.  Cummit  tliy  work  to  God. 

BtlMiE,  Whins. 
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in  1357.    From  this  beginning  Sir  George  Mackenzie  tracks  tbe  house^  and 
carries  it  down  directly  to  his  own  day. 

But  native  tradition  does  not  allow  the  Monroes  to  have  been  primarily  and 
properly  Irish.     They  formed  a  branch,  it  avers,  of  the  natives  of  Scotland,  w^lio 
had  been  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by  tlie  Romans,  about  the  early  dato 
of  357  A.D. ;  and  after  remaining  in  Ireland  for  many  centuries,  they  came  back, 
it  is  stated,  to  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  a  fresh  set  of  invaders,  the  Norsemen  or 
Danes.    When  in  the  "  Green  Isle,"  they  had  been  located  in  County  Dcrry,  on 
the  stream  of  the  Roe,  and  among  the  adjoining  mountains.     So  run-  the  native 
traditional  story,  and  here  it  coalesces  with  that  of  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  both  ac- 
counts giving  to  the  name  of  the  Monroes  the  same  local  origin,  and  agreeing 
as  to  their  having  come  from  Ireland,  firstly  or  lastly.     It  was  in  the  time  of 
Malcolm  IL,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  that  the  ancestoi*s  of 
the  Monroes  are  said  thus  to  have  come  over  to  fight  the  Danes,  and  their 
leader  is  denominated  Donald,  son  of  Ocean.     For  his  services,  it  is  further  told 
to  us,  he  received  the  lands  of  East  Dingwall  in  Ross- shire  ;  and  it  is  at  least 
indubitable,  that  Malcolm  II.  did  at  that  time  divide  "  the  lands  of  his  realm 
of  Scotland  amongst  his  men,"  after  their  conquest  of  the  Danes  ;  so  that  many 
new  families  of  note  must  actually  have  been  founded  at  that  epoch  in  Scotland. 
The  traditional  account,  from  which  we  here  as  yet  quote,  goes  oj^  to  say  that 
the  estates  given  to  Donald,  son  of  Ocean,  were  erected  into  a  Barony,  and  de- 
nominated FouLis  from  Loch  Feul  or  Foul  in  Ireland.     This  barony  remains 
the  property  of  the  Monroes  to  the  present  day ;  and  it  is  at  least  a  fact  that 
few  faniilies  have  so  long  held  any  lands  in  unbroken  male  succession.     The 
conditions  of  their  tenure  of  it  are  curious,  though,  we  believe,  only  traditional. 
The  hill  of  Foulis  stands  in  the  parish  of  Killtearn,  near  the  forest  of  Uaish ; 
and,  for  the  holding  thereof,  Monroe  was  bound  to  make  payment  of  "  a  snow- 
ball from  the  hill,"  when  desired  by  the  king.     It  has  been  creditably  related, 
that  snow  was  actually  sent  from  Foulis  by  some  of  the  Monroes  to  the  Duko 
of  Cumberland,  as  being  the  representative  of  Majesty,  when  his  Grace  paid  his 
memorable  visit  to  the  north  in  the  beginning  of  1746.     The  snow  waa  intended 
to  cool  t/ie  wines  of  the  conqueror  of  Culloden.     One  would  think  that  the  family 
of  Foulis  must  then  have  had  more  serious  matters  to  occupy  them,  their  head 
having  fallen  shortly  before  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk.     At  all  events,  the  iced 
wine  would  probably  be  acceptable,  since,  from  Alexander  the  Great  down  to 
Peter  the  Great,  fighting  heroes  have  been  very  commonly  troubled  with  other 
thirsts  than  the  thirst  for  glory — nor  have  their  annals  been  improved  in  conse- 
quence.   A  few  striking  exceptions  there  have  been  assuredly ;  and  it  may  not 
be  quite  oat  of  place  here  to  mention  a  story  told  on  this  head  by  a  member  of 
the  house  of  Monroe — Colonel  Robert  Monroe,  to-wit,  in  his  account  of  his  mili- 
tary services  under  the  "  Lion  of  the  North.**     Gustavus  of  Sweden  himself 
did  not  drink  deeply ;  but  he  had  a  Scottish  ofiicer,  named  Patrick  Ruthven, 
whose  qualities  at  the  table  he  made  good  use  of  habitually.     "  Ruthven,"  we 
are  told,  "  was  high  in  the  monarch's  favour  for  two  different  reasons.     He  al- 
ways behaved  gallantly  in  the  field;   and  when  the  king  wanted  to  regale 
ministers  and  officers  of  the  adverse  party,  in  order  to  extract  secrets  from  them 
in  their  cheerful  hours,  he  made  Ruthven  Fidd-Marsluil  of  the  Bottles  and  Glasses^ 
as  he  could  drink  inmieasurably,  and  always  preserve  his  understanding  to  the 
last."     This  capital  toper  had  even  the  honour  to  be  created  Count  of  Kirch- 
berg  by  Gustavus,  and  was  afterwards  made  Earl  of  Forth  in  Scotland  in  1642, 
and  Earl  of  Brentford  in  England  in  1644,  by  Charles  I.     That  prince  seems 
to  have  expected  much  from  him  during  the  Civil  Wars ;  and  Ruthven  did 
actually  defeat  the  parliamentary  forces  with  great  eclat  at  Brentford  in  1642, 
whence  his  English  title.     But  he  had  then  become  a  very  old  man  ;  and  Lord 
Clarendon  speaks  of  him  as  "  much  decayed  in  his  parts,  and,  with  the  long 
continued  custom  of  drinking,  dozed  in  his  understanding."     So  the  notable 
<<  understanding"  had  really  railed  at  last  under  the  toping  system.     He  left  no 
heirs,  and  his  titles  became  extinct  at  his  death,  a.d.  1661. 

To  return  to  the  first  Monroes.  Some  parties,  it  has  been  related,  bring  them 
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(liiVL-lly  Trotu  Imluiid  tvitli  thu  MncdonoKls.  Others,  while  ndmlttinf;  thfin  to 
hiivt!  luttrrly  i-uini!  t'ruiu  Iivlniiil,  u|)liul<l  at  the  sbiiiu  liiiiu  the  native  Gaelic 
liuiiour  by  n:|>re^enting  tliein  tut  liavinir  tirvt  goue  thither  troin  Scotland,  and  at 
bi-iii;;  iHiftvly  elnij  ohoui)  rerovcred.  Air  Skene,  again,  ranks  Ihtim  as  membrrt 
of  u  K"-'"*  I'u'iiily  culiud  the  Slut.  i»'  Cain,  wliich  ia  partly  the  Iridh  view  of  tha 
Moiiruc  (luijcciil  i  but  liu  turud  that  nuine  of  O'Cuin  into  O'Cathkn,  and  then  bj 
easy  tiunainutittioiiB,  into  ('iithua  and  Chatton.  They  are  thus,  according  to 
liiiii,  a  bi-aiicli  of  Clun  Chiiltuii.  To  ourselves  tlie  Monroes  do  seem  to  bclon', 
ID  alt  likelihood,  to  thu  projiiT  Scottish  Gael ;  but  that  conclusion  is  not  based 
on  tho  hulf  ima-;inary  tiaute  of  O'Cain,  or  its  presumed  connection  with  the 
turn)  Chattaii.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  an  unfair  proceedinfi;  to  take  the  fonna 
word  fi'uin  the  supjwrters  of  an  Irixh  ori<pn,  and  employ  it  by  a  •omewbat 
forced  chiin;^:  n}niini>t  themselves,  overlooking  all  the  while  the  remaining  u^ 
guniuntei  foiniileil  by  them  on  the  actual  name  of  Monroe.  Our  own  belief,  thai 
this  elun  pcriiiiiis  tu  the  true  Scottish  Gael,  rests  mainly  on  the  weakness  ud 
incoiiaisteney  of  the  evi<]ence  referring  them  to  Ireland.  They  came  from  thtt 
country  at  the  date  of  375  A.  c,  says  one  party  ;  they  did  not  arrive  until  many 
centuries  latter,  according  to  another  authority.  In  such  circumstances,  hanoj^ 
iiulhiug  but  wavering  tradition  against  us,  we  incline  to  believe  the  Alanroe* 
to  be  of  the  iiiUij;enous  Gaelic  mee.  As  for  their  mere  name,  never  could  tlw 
wurils  of  the  [HMt  be  better  applied  than  by  here  saying,  "  What's  in  a  name?" 
In  pluec  of  connecting  Moni-oe  with  a  AIount-Roe  in  Ireland,  one  might  mocb 
more  rmuMiiubly  n>fer  it  to  the  same  origin  us  Montrose,  a  name  meaning  the 
"  Mount  of  Ituies."  Two  Gaelic  t«rius  vmnadh  (a  hill),  and  roa  (a  rosej  tronld 
bear  out  this  conjecture,  as  for  as  the  Celtic  language  ia  concerned.  A  still 
more  feasible  sup[iositiun,  however,  is  that  the  clan-designation  was  connected 
with  the  district  of  Iloss,  and  that  the  Monroes  were  so  entitled,  as  being 
merely  the  llill-uicn  or  Mountikineers  of  lioss.  Thi'ir  first  nume  was  actnolly 
Moni'Orise.  It  is  true  that  Sir  George  Mackenzie  ppeaks  of  the  name  as  hsvii^ 
been  originally  Bunrof,  but  ho  gives  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  for  such  a  sup- 
position. 

Re  this  as  i'.  may,  twenty  anil  odd  barons  of  the  Klonroe  house  reigned  atnl 
ridud  at  Foulis.  Tlie  first  menilx-r  of  the  tine,  ant  ticntieally  Styled  "  ol'  Fouli^'' 
seems  tu  lukvu  been  Hugh,  denominated  eonntionly  the  grandson  of  Donald  son 
of  <Ji-cim,  olrcaily  ineiitioned,  and  living  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  held  liis 
muin  Uinih'  under  the  l!o««  earls,  of  the  old  house  of  lioss.  ilis  son  Robert, 
reckonoil  thu  iiei'iiiid  baron  of  the  family,  is  recorded  as  an  active  assistant  to 
Diivid  1.  and  iltiLolm  IV.  in  their  various  wars.     Donald,  heir  of  Hobert, 
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honour  to  be  knighted,  and  nominated  Justiciary  of  Inverness  by  James  IV. 
Hid  lute  proved  the  same  with  that  of  so  many  of  his  warlike  sires.  He 
also  perished  on  a  field  of  tight  in  1505.  Tlie  cause  of  so  many  successive 
deatlis  by  violence  apparently  is,  that  the  Monroes,  being  situated  closely  on 
tlie  Highland  borders  (on  the  Cromarty  Firth),  were  equally  exposed  at  all 
times  to  peril,  whether  as  opponents  of  the  Lowland  kings,  or  when  acting  as 
their  supporters.  They  formed  locally  a  kind  of  middlemen,  and  stood  in  a 
position  ever  peculiarly  precarious. 

Robert,  the  fourteenth  baron,  met  a  like  fate  with  his  grandfather,  falling  at 
the  memorable  battle  of  Pinkie,  a.d.  1547.     As  the  Lowland  monarchs  grew 
stronger  by  degrees,  the  Monroes  became  among  the  most  available  of  all  their 
Gaelic  or  northern  friends.     The  fifteenth  chief  of  Foulis,  styled  Robert-More 
(or  Mhor)  Monroe,  was,  like  his  sire,  one  of  the  warmest  friends  of  Queen  Mary 
of  Scotland.     When  she  went  to  Aberdeen  in  1562,  her  purpose  was,  accord- 
ing to  Buchanan,  to  wed  John  Gordon,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Iluntly,  to  murder 
her  own  half-brother  Murray,  and  on  these  events  to  build  up  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion anew  in  Scotland.     Buchanan  asserts  all  these  things;  but  his  personal 
share,  as  a  keen  partizan,  in  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  seems  here  to  strip 
his  account  of  much  of  the  credit  which  he  ordinarily  deserves.     It  is  indeed 
perfectly  impossible  to  believe  him  as  to  the  objects  and  events  of  this  northern 
journey  ;  since,  in  place  of  killing  her  brother,  and  marrying  the  son  of  Iluntly, 
Queen  Mary  would  not  even  visit  that  nobleman's  castle,  but  turned  aside 
when  actually  in  sight  of  it,  in  spite  of  his  entreaties  and  menaces,  and  went  to 
Inverness,  whither,  through  her  confidential  attendants,  she  summoned  her 
Highland  subjects  to  save  her  from  the  dangerous  ambition  of  the  Gordons. 
One  of  the  first  Gaelic  chiefs  who  rushed  to  her  assistance,  at  the  head  of  his 
clan,  was  Robert- More  Munroe  of  Foulis,  accompanied  by  the  Frasers.     1'hese 
septs  wxre  then  ranked  among  "  the  most  valiant  in  the  north."     They  took  for 
the  Queen  Inverness  Castle,  which  had  refused  her  admission  ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Murray  finally  defeated  Iluntly  in  battle,  a.d.  1562,  the  latter  therein  losing 
his  life.     John  Gordon,  whom  Buchanan  calls  the  queen's  proposed  Catholic 
husband,  was  also  executed  soon  afterwards.     All  this  savours  little  of  a  plot 
with  Iluntly. 

Robert-More,  fifteenth  baron  of  Foulis,  did  not  support  his  sovereign  in  this 
case  from  peculiar  religious  leanings,  since  he  became  a  Protestant  at  an  early 
period  of  the  Scottish  Refonnation-movement.  Dr  Doddridge,  who  ai)pended 
to  his  well  known  "  Life  of  Colonel  Gardiner"  a  sketch  of  the  JMonroe  family, 
calls  Robert-More  the  "eighteenth"  of  the  Foulis  line ;  but  he  has  seemingly 
taken  into  his  count  sons  who  predeceased  their  sires,  and  made  other  misreckon- 
iugs.  He  says  of  this  same  chief — "  He  was  a  wise  and  good  man,  and  left  an 
opulent  estate  to  the  family."  He  seems  to  have  been  largely  favoured  by 
James  VL,  who  granted  to  him  a  lease  of  certain  crown-customs  or  dues  in  the 
shires  of  Inverness,  Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness.  He  died  in  the  year 
1588.  His  son,  Robert,  survived  him  but  a  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
brother.  Hector,  seventeenth  of  his  house.  Hector  left  as  his  successor  another 
Robert,  the  first  of  the  Foulis  family  who  engaged  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
European  continent.  The  general  cause  of  Protestantism  found  able  sup- 
porters in  the  Monroes,  one  member  of  the  house  after  another  going  abroad 
to  battle  for  its  advancement.  Doubtless,  they  served  as  hired  soldiers ;  but 
they  exposed  themselves  on  the  side  which  they  firmly  approved  of  in  conscience, 
and  at  times  when  that  side  greatly  needed  supporters.  Dr  Doddridge  says  of 
Robert,  Laird  of  Foulis,  that,  when  Gustavus  Adolphus  took  arms  in  defence 
of  the  civil  as  well  as  sacred  liberties  of  Germany,  "  the  worthy  Scottish  gentle- 
man (Monroe)  was  so  struck  with  a  regard  to  the  common  cause,  in  which  he 
himself  had  no  concern  but  what  piety  and  virtue  gave  him,  that  he  joined 
Gustavus  with  a  great  number  of  his  friends  who  bore  his  own  name.  Many 
of  them  gained  great  reputation  in  this  war ;  and  that  of  Robert  their  leader 
was  so  eminent  that  he  was  made  colonel  of  two  regiments  at  the  same  time^ 
the  one  of  horse,  the  other  of  foot,  in  that  service."    Ue  had  originally  accom- 
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pnnit'il  (in  lfi2fi)  tlie  S<-otti!i)i  cor[>3  of  Sir  Donald  SIockaT.  fir*t  Lord  Itetj, 
wiihsix  otlit^r  ultki-ra  uriii^  nnnii' ami  m-ar  kindred  ;  antl,m  1(>'29,  he  raiseda 
nsinfori-etiU'iit  of  7(MI  men  on  liis  own  latxls  of  Koitliii,  with  whom  he  joined  Gm- 
tnvtM  i)t  a  Inter  pTiod.  With  others,  Uuhvrt  Monroe,  brother  of  Slonrue  of 
0[)i^lale,  iM-ennic  eiiiiiii.'nl  anion;;  l)ic  Sootfl  abroad ;  and  from  his  pen  we  hare 
an  account  of  tbtiir  lu-tiona  in  war  for  many  vt-ar*.  The  title-page  of  his  book 
in  part  runi*  thiuf — ■"  .Monrot^  bin  H^iH-dilion  witli  tlic  Worthy  Scots  Re^iimeiit 
cnlteil  Mft<-kiiy'M,"  which  wrvcd  "  omli-r  ilic  Uiignniiimous  King  of  Dt-nmaik,' 
and  the  "  Invinoible  King  of  Swc*<lon" — the  whole  account  "  lieing  collected  it 
E]iarc  bourfl  for  the  ii^-  of  all  worthy  cuviilii-rs  savouring  the  profeNiion  of  Anas.* 
Tliia  work,  which  Sir  Walter  Si-olt  alli»ws  to  have  8u;!frefitcd  to  biiii  the 
clianicter  of  Uii<^ld  Dalgctly,  pri-senls  a  Hingular  medley  of  fighting  and  pray- 
ing, pedantic  ci>iici:it  and  strong  gooil  sense.  Bravery  stood  foremost,  oeilaio- 
ly,  among  the  quoUties  of  these  [lensionary  cavaliers.     Says  MoDroe, 


"  VVIicn  e, 
Houew 


>utJ  lu 


la  arv  rmring,  and  bullets  ki 


ti'ttr  il}  ing. 


The  Scots  were  iloemcd  even  the  "  right  hand  of  Gustarns  in  battle,"  and  re- 
ceived from  the  enemy  themselves  the  name  iif  "  tlie  InTincibles."  It  is  amu.'in|! 
to  note  with  what  naivete  Monroe  |>fts«es  from  a  seemlnfty  profound  f^'iritid' 
Chriatiun  benevulciiiTC,  to  the  triunijiliant  recording  of  wbolcsule  Blaughtet»— 
to  lilies  of  parriffons  cut  olF  to  a  inun,  and  of  wonderful  feats  performed  by 
■ingle  Scottisli  heroc?.  Kor<Iocs  Monroe  exaggerate;  he  is  at  U-ast supportcil 
by  other  writers.  One  fScot  is  actually  stated  to  have  slain  eighteen  men  ia 
BiieecEsion,  with  his  own  hand,  during  nn  attack  on  Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
This  worthy,  cnulil  he  but  Iiavo  found  a  few  like  himself,  might  really  have 
turned  UolHidil'x  plan  for  destroying  an  enemy  from  jest  into  earnest,  and  eared 
tin;  expense  of  a  standing  army.  Hut  why  should  we  smile  nt  Monroe's  seem* 
iiig  iiieoiisi.-'tency,  wlien  we  know  that  in  all  nrsjwcts  he  only  copied  the  great 
(iiistavus,  about  whose  sineerily  of  fi-eling  and  piir]>osc  men  have  never  dl*- 
putirtl?  Still,  in  the  most  gra\e  p.^rts  of  Monroe's  book,  the  strange  inconsis- 
Icuey  of  war  and  Chrisliaiiiiy,  under  the  best  aspects  of  the  former,  will  force 
itself  ii|)on  our  notice.  Can  we  doubt,  on  reading  the  following  account  of  the 
death  of  Robert  Monroe  of  Foulia,  that  soldiers  have  ever  been  but  solilier!: 
"My  cousin  Foulis,  being  shot  in  the  foot,  retired  to  Ulm,  ami,  through  the 
smart  of  his  wound,  fell  into  a  languishing  fonver ;  and,  as  the  wound  was  pain- 
*■  '  'o  the  Ixuly,  bo  the  sinful  body  was  painful  to  the  soule,  tlie  body  being  en- 
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tioned,  and  who  was  indeed  the  uncle  of  the  new  successor  to  the  title.  The 
gentry  of  the  house  were  so  numerous,  however,  as  to  leave  the  Monroe  chief- 
ship  in  no  danger  of  such  extinction  as  threatened  that  of  the  Sinclairs.  In 
he  service  of  Gustavus  and  other  continental  princes,  there  flourished  not  lesst 
than  "  three  generals,  eight  colonels,  ^ve  lieutenant-colonels,  eleven  majors,  and 
above  thirty  captains,  all  of  the  name  of  Monroe,  besides  a  great  number  of 
subalterns."  So  says  Dr  Doddridge,  speaking  from  family  documents.  Our 
readers  may  be  surprised  that  a  clan,  always  secondary  in  numbers,  should 
have  sent  forth  such  a  host  of  offshoots,  every  one  of  whom  could  probably  have 
traced  his  connection  with  the  main  family-tree.  But  the  matter  is  explicable 
without  difficulty.  Those  of  the  Gaelic  families  who  were  less  in  intercourse 
with  the  Lowlands,  cast  their  cadets  usually  upon  the  world  with  neiv  names, 
Evan  Macivor,  had  he  left  his  chief,  would  have  gone  into  the  world  as  Evan 
Maccombich,  and  so  in  a  manner  have  lost  his  old  and  true  appellation.  But  the 
Monroe  cadets  remained  always  Monroes,  not  following  the  Gaelic  system  of 
varying  nomenclature.  In  short,  they  enjoyed  from  position  all  the  advantages 
of  regular  baptismal  registration,  and  found  in  their  Christian  names  a  sufficient 
distinction,  rendering  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  be  called  Rob  Roys,  or  Evan 
Dhus,  as  their  complexions  might  be  red  or  black,  or  Gow  Chroms,  because  their 
legs  chanced  to  be  bandy. 

Among  the  Monroes  engaged  in  the  European  wars  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  whose  great  numbers  have  led  to  this  digression.  General  Robert 
Monroe,  the  annalist  of  their  actions,  best  deserves  a  special  and  further  word 
of  notice.  He  was  one  of  the  veteran  soldiers  whom  Charles  I.  called  to  his 
aid  (in  1641),  but  was  chiefly  employed  in  Ireland,  fortunately  for  his  own  re- 
putation. Dr  Doddridge  says  of  him — "  He  had  the  honour  to  be  in  the  number 
of  those  by  whom  God  gave  blood  to  drink  to  those  miscreants  who  had  ren- 
dered themselves  so  eminently  worthy  of  it  by  a  series  of  outrages,  which  the 
most  sanguinary  and  detestable  faction  on  earth  (I  mean  that  of  poper}^)  has 
seldom  been  able  to  exceed.  For  in  the  year  1644,  this  illustrious  commander, 
at  the  head  of  14,000  of  the  Scotch  and  English  Protestants,  fought  and  de- 
feated 22,000  of  the  Irish  in  Ulster,  killed  and  took  many  thousands  of  them, 
and  seized  on  all  their  goods  (cattle  and  jirovisions)  "  These  are  the  words  of 
the  worthy  Christian  pastor,  Dr  Doddridge,  who,  almost  in  one  and  the  same 
breath,  praises  General  Monroe  for  loyally  ser\'ing  the  Stewarts  against  the 
papistical  Irish,  and  commends  his  main  hero,  Colonel  Gardiner,  for  acting 
against  the  papistical  Stewarts.  General  Robert  Monroe  kept  a  high  command 
in  Ireland  till  1645,  when  he  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  personally  by 
General  Monk.  He  died  very  soon  afterwards.  Another  brave  soldier  and 
knight,  Sir  George  Monroe,  succeeded  his  uncle  the  general  in  the  Irish  com- 
mand. He  there  held  the  rank  of  colonel ;  and,  being  made  a  major-general 
subsequently,  he  acted  with  the  Royalist  troops  until  the  Parliamentary  party 
became  uppermost,  when  he  joined  Charles  II.  in  Holland.  At  the  Restoration 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
Scotland. 

The  line  of  Foulis  was  continued  by  Sir  John  Monroe,  who  fell  heir  to  Sir 
Robert,  his  father,  a.d.  1 668.  This  Sir  John  proved  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  Scottish  Convention  of  Estates,  and  a  not  less  strenuous 
advocate  in  his  time  of  Presbytery.  On  the  latter  account  he  was  nicknamed, 
being  a  man  of  large  frame,  "  the  Presbyterian  Mortar-piece."  To  his  honour 
be  it  recorded,  that  he  adopted  and  adhered  to  his  party  unswervingly  long  ere 
the  change  of  1688  made  their  cause  the  dominant  one,  and  had  suffered  griev- 
ously, both  in  purse  and  person,  in  consequence.  Notwithstanding  the  loyalty 
of  his  sires,  the  last  Stewarts  had  permitted  Sir  John  Monroe  to  be  fined  severely 
and  imprisoned  cruelly  by  their  Scottish  ministers.  He  died  in  1696,  and  left 
an  heir.  Sir  Robert,  who  had  the  misfortune,  in  the  outset  of  life,  to  be  secluded 
from  its  business  by  the  loss  of  his  sight.  His  eldest  son,  however,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  1729,  was  a  man  who  made  no  small  figure  in  the  world  during  his 
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cnrcer;  iin<1  wo  tnkn  Icnvc  Iicrc  to  ciirlnil  ihi;  nrcoiint  <;ivcTi  of  liim  and  Lb 
brothera  by  I)i-  UixKlriilgi.',  that  divine  Uing  liim  jierMiniU  friend: — 


•'  Sir  Ri.1. 


1  Moil 


I'Dlh  tmroa  iif  Fouli*,  minveikil  lira  fatlior,  A.P-  1729.  He 
■  iiiiivi'1-siij'  til  tile  L-aiu|i,  wlii'i'u  lir  ■  rvi'il  M'lrn  jLiim  in  tlvi'Ien,  li>ii,2 
noiiic  liiiif  nii'tuin  iii  llii-  Knviil  ScoIh.  It  wan  Ihtv  tli.it  f>ir  ]ti>lH'rt  cinilmctdl  tint  uniiDiiit 
mill'  niiil  Mtrirt  fri('iiiliihi|>  villi  gfnA  Ciilnni'l  fiardincr,  '>hii.'h  niii  thmii;;h  ihp  ntfiniudcr xl 
llicir  livMiiUiii!  iif  wliiuli  nu-li  wdm  iHiwiinhy.  Un  Sir  KolxTt'ii  rcliim  from  Flandt^n,  ho.  aiik 
hix  I'liin,  ill  iiinjiiiii'lii'ii  with  tlie  Kurl  of  Sulherbiu),  ki']>t  tin-  Eari  o(  Seafurth,  wiili  3iH)0  met 
niMliT  IiiH  ciiiiiiiiaiiil,  rniiii  jiiiiiiiic  tin-  ivIh'I  Tani|i  iit  I'ltIIi,  fur  nmr  two  niuiitlis  ;  and  ihEnljr 
pn-vi-iitnl  till!  I'lurl  i>f  Mar  frviu  cniwing  tin-  l-'urtli  till  tlii-  DvXe  of  Ai'^CA-k-  luul  gailun-I 
stronjcib  Huflirii-iil  li>  iiplinx'  liim.  Hv  vua,  iii  lliu  year  1 T 1 0,  iiulilf  >  Coniiiiimioiier  of  inqoiiT 
into  tlir  fiirfoiiiHl  Alali-w  ••(  lliv  (vIh'Iii  ;  aiul  HUch  kuh  Ihp  cotiitosxiim  and  faiimfinity  vhich  at- 
tcin]HTi'<l  liiH  iiiRh  ciniru){('.tliat  liyliia  inlon«t»itli  the  Kiivt-niiui-nt  he  did  eminent  tcrticri* 
Ihi-  iiiifiirtuiuile  wiiUwN  mill  chikircn  uf  mifIi  ait  h)iil,latlH!  niiii  of  tht.>irfjuuilii,ii.bfeiirnra£v] 
in  tlw  n>lH4luiii.  ISir  Itoburt  mii  Ihirt)'  yram  •  miiiiUci-  <if  purliauii'iit  by  liii»  family  inkTW, 
diiriii;{  n'liifli  ^ur  1w  alwayH  niBinliiiiU'd  tlii>  flmiivl  altorliniL-Dt  to  the  Korviro  ttf  faix  Diajc^f 
ami  hJH  niyal  lather, and  to  tbp  rcli);tiiii  anil  lilH-rtii-n  uf  hhi  cuuiitr;.  IIih  fidelity  and  tralkt 
tlii«B  iliil  nut  iK'nl  to  Im>  punrluuml,  mliritvil,  or  (|niekpiii-d,  by  )NTiionaI  favours :  it  n-otinanl 
tbnniEfa  all  thia  iktiin]  Doiihakoii  anil  activv,  thinicli,  from  tlie  cwlinc  of  bin 


inriuiry  ii 


tnl  Uic  year  1740, 1w  hail  no  jioit  nmliT  the  i^Tcru 


lie  then  founil  Ikf 


tilt  niiili  of  a  lipulenAut-coIoncI  tirwitj- 
not  to  accept  of  the  aune  eomiaiMw, 
This  regiment,  wheu  first  formed  ml 
omiuaiiil  of  ttte  Earl  of  Crawford  at  in 
it,  was  abroad,  confined  by  the  woaidi 
-■"~  "■-  ""le  Sir  Robert  Monroe  « 


ami  apknuwk-dKnl ;  and  tluTefiin-,  tbiinfth  hiH  frii-ndi> 
have  pn-lviirled  to  iiniuotliiTi|'nH>re,afi  he  hail  been  in 
fifo  yi-arK,  hiH  heart  wan  too  Kenemua  ami  too  warm 
wliidi  was  then  civen  him  in  the  Hi|;lilauil  regiment, 
of  iiidi'iieniteiit  Hii^ilaml  ciimjiauiLii,  was  oiidcr  llie  c 
colDnel,  who,  all  the  while  ho  stood  in  that  relation  to  , 
he  bad  n.-ci'ivc'l  an  a  volunliiT  agaiutt  the  Turka,  During  tli 
hiH  Iririlnliiii's  lieiilmnnt-roliiui'l. 

The  belutviour  fif  yir  ItiilH'ri.Mnnrne  and  thin  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Fonteno;  was  hsri 
thruugliall  llrilain.  lie  had  ulitaiiiud  leave  of  liiii  royal  ht),'1inc*s  the  Duke  of  Cmnbertandn 
allnw  them  Ilu-ir  own  way  of  li^htinc.  They  were  early  in  (he  field,  and  were  ordemi  \» 
attack  the  main  battery  of  the  l''reiich  at  (ho  villafce  from  which  the  liattle  derives  ita  nunt, 
whiell  tliev  did,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  it;  but  finding  the  body  of  the  French  force*  decplT 
iDtreiielleil  behind  the  liuttury,lliey  did  nut  give  overthu  charge,  but  I)ravi4y  drew  uptoattact 
them.  Sir  IbdHirt,  aiioii'diiig  In  lliu  u.'vi^u  uf  Ilia  countrymen, ordered  the  whole  recimeni  'to 
clap  to  the  gmund'  on  reeeivinj;  the  French  fire;  and  iiimaully,  ao  Bonn  as  it  wan  dtuchaifcdi 
they  (lirung  iii>,and  coming  clow  to  the  enemy,  poured  iti  their  shut  upon  them, 


destniRtiiiti  uf  niiiltituiloi,and  dnive  them 


allackn  they  niiei 


n  lines;  then  reinsi- 


prHipitutely  through  ibeii 
and  attacked  them  a  second  time  after  the  Kamo  manner.    TImm 
»1  timcH  thuf  ilay,  to  the  Hur|iri»e  of  the  wliule  army.     Sir  Robnl 

e;;imciit,  iiotwitfi standi hr  liis  great  curimlency  ;  anil  when  in  the 
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rebels  attending  him  all  the  way  to  the  gi-ave.  And  thus  fell  those  two  brave  brothers. 
There  yet  remained  one  valiant  brother  of  this  family,  whom  Providence  reserved  for  a  few 
months,  before  he  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  two.  The  person  I  mean  was  Captain  George 
Monroe,  of  Culcairn.  Captain  Monroe  was  the  second  brother  of  the  family,  the  doctor  being 
the  youngest  son.  He,  like  the  other  gentlemen,  had  the  advantage  of  a  verv  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  soon  discovered  marks  of  a  good  genius,  which  might  have  qualiiied  him  for  making 
a  figure  under  any  character  in  the  learned  world.  But  his  taste  and  talenta  particularly  lay 
for  a  military  life  ;  and  in  the  year  1715,  he  behaved  himself  with  grt>at  courage  and  activity 
during  the  whole  course  of  that  rebellion  ;  and  after  tin;  rlispersion  of  the  rel>el»  he  was  em- 
ployed in  reducing  the  inhabitants  of  those  Highlaiul  countries,  and  the  adjacent  isles,  to  a 
submission  to  the  government.  He  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  these  foreign  invaders,  and 
their  rebel  abettors,  totally  routed  and  disjMjrsed  on  the  Pretender's  birth-day,  June  10th  ;  and 
though  his  constitution  suffered  much  by  the  loss  of  his  blood  on  this  occasion,  yet  it  pleased 
God  to  recover  him  for  further  service  to  his  country.  The  late  wicked  and  unnatural  rebel- 
lion broke  out  soon  after  his  arrival ;  and  the  danger  of  his  country  and  its  religious  and  civil 
constitution,  gave  him  at  once  a  new  stock  of  life  and  spirits.  His  diligence  and  zeal  had  been 
such  in  the  whole  of  this  rebellion,  as  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  rage  and  revenge  of  the 
rebels,  who  had  vowed  his  destruction  upon  the  first  opportunity ;  and  because  they  had  n«  t 
courage  to  face  him,  they  had  recourse  to  the  base  method  of  assassination,  which  was  effected 
on  the  Lord's  day,  the  31st  of  August,  1746.  He  was  then  on  a  long  and  necessary  march  at 
the  head  of  500  men,  on  the  side  of  Locharkey,  amongst  the  wild  rocks  of  Lochaber,  where, 
as  he  was  passing  by  the  side  of  a  wood,  between  the  advanced  guard  and  the  main  body  of 
his  men,  he  was  shot  dead  by  a  villain  who  concealed  himself  behind  the  trees  and  the  rocks 
in  the  wood,  and  who,  by  the  advantages  of  that  situation,  got  off  without  being  discovered, 
and  has  never  since  been  found  out ;  an  event  to  the  captain,  no  doubt,  most  happy,  and  a 
blessed  kind  of  instantaneous  translation  to  the  regions  of  endless  peace  and  triumphant  joy ; 
but  to  all  who  loved  the  public  not  to  be  mentioned  without  the  tenderest  sensibility  and  deepest 
regret.  One  of  my  correspondents  on  this  occasion  concludes  his  accouut  of  the  deaths  of  Sir 
Robert,  the  doctor^  and  the  captain,  in  these  words :  *  Thus  died  these  three  worthy  men,  to 
the  irreparable  loss  of  the  country  in  which  they  lived  ;  all  of  them  remarkable  for  a  brave 
spirit,  full  of  love  to  their  native  land,  and  of  disinterested  zeal  for  religion  and  liberty ;  faith- 
ful  in  their  promises,  stedfast  in  their  friendship,  abundant  in  their  charity  to  the  poor  and 
distressed;  moderate  in  their  resentments,  and  easy  to  be  reconciled ;  and  especially  remark- 
able for  their  great  and  entire  love  to  each  other,  so  that  one  soul  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  actuate 
all  the  tliree.' " 

Sir  Robert  Monroe  left  a  son,  who  became  seventh  Baronet  and  twentj-fifth 
Baron  of  Foulis.  Sir  Harry,  as  he  was  styled,  enjoyed  no  mean  eminence  in 
his  day  as  a  classical  scholar,  being  a  particular  friend  of  Ruddiinan,  one  of  the 
first  Latinists  whom  Scotland  has  produced.  Sir  Harry  criticised  Buchanan's 
Psalms  elaborately.  At  his  decease  in  1781,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sir 
Hugh,  who,  by  Miss  Law,  had  issue  a  daughter,  Mary  Seymour  Monroe.  The 
present  Sir  Charles,  ninth  baronet,  and  twenty-seventh  Baron  of  Foulis,  came 
into  possession  of  the  family  estates  in  1848,  at  the  death  of  Sir  Hugh.  The 
succession  to  Nova-Scotian  baronetcies  has  of  late  been  extended  to  other  than 
male  heirs.  Some  authorities  count  Sir  Charles  as  thirtieth  or  thirty- first  baron 
of  Foulis  ;  but  the  most  feasible  plan  of  chronology  has  been  here  adopted. 

The  family  of  Monroe  has  thrown  off  many  offshoots  besides  those  mentioned, 
who  have  become  eminent  at  home  and  abroad,  in  arts  and  in  arms.  The  suc- 
cessive physicians  of  the  name  of  Monroe  (or  Monro),  who  flourished  in  the 
Scottish  capital,  and  adorned  its  university,  need  scarcely  }>e  recalled  to  the 
memories  of  Scotsmen.  They  were  directly  descended  from  a  younger  son  of 
the  house  of  Foulis.  While  the  Boerhaaves  and  Hallers  stood  at  the  head  of 
medical  science  on  the  continent,  the  two  first  Monroes  kept  even  pace  with 
these  eminent  men,  and  fully  sustained  the  honour  of  their  country.  Among  the 
recent  soldiers  of  note  of  the  Monroe  race.  Sir  Thomas  (who.se  name  is  usually 
spoiled  Munro,  as  indeed  has  also  been  the  case  with  the  Foulis  fatnily  of  late) 
stands  pre-eminent,  having  been  one  of  the  greatest  props  of  the  British  power 
in  the  East  Indies,  at  the  close  of  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
lie  held  the  post  of  Governor  of  Fort  St  George,  and  other  high  offices  at 
various  times,  being  even  more  distinguished  as  a  statesman  than  in  a  military 
capacity.  Sir  Thomas  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  and  Major- 
General  (in  connection  with  the  Indian  service)  ;  and  finally,  in  1825,  he  was 
honoured  with  a  Baronetcy  of  Great  Britain,  represented  since  1827  by  the 
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present  Sir  Thomiu  Munro  of  Linilertis  in  Forfarshire.     The  Monroes  of  HH- 
ton  have  been  held  the  titdest  cadets  of  tlic  Foulis  house. 

ARMS  OF  CLAN  MONROE. 


Sui'p 


>.  lln-sdCmJ. 


IliiMiE.  Euglf'ii  rcadHTD. 

[TliB  Armn  of  tliis  fami)}'  show  pretlj  diatincll;  the  pnnning  or  *  eantliig  "  nahirc  of  nsH; 
all  hcrol'lrj'.  *■  1  am  uf  D|>iiuun  tlut  ibc  umorul  figvrei  of  tbii  tuaWy  an  relative  to  tbcv 
di-RijjTialiiin  of  FdiiIjh''  <Fi>«'ln  or  Fowls).  So  writa  Niabet;  uid  tli««  emu  be  little  daaUtf 
e  of  Ilia  opiuioD.] 


CLAN  CUMYN. 


The  family  of  CoMm,  Comtn,  Ciimiii,  CiminR,  or  Coiimiko,  merit  no(M 
among  the  cK'pts  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  from  the  prcnuinent  figure  which  &* 
made  there  in  carl;  limes.  But  alinoat  all  authors  agree  in  representing  tb« 
as  having  ctnne  from  England,  and  having  been  of  either  Normaa  or  &iM 
descent  orijnnally.  The  time  when  they  migrated  norlliwards  is  also  vdl 
marked  in  histDrj.  Thy  event  occurred  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  That  prince tdll 
cliiinicd  a  large  |iart  uf  the  north  of  England,  and,  besides,  had  engaged  dMftj 
in  the  eontoiftfl  betwiat  King  Stephen  and  llie  Kmpress  MatiUla,  which  agituri 
Sonlh  Britain  in  the  twellYh  cenlur]'.  He  was  thus  brought  into  fr^queat  Kn- 
tact  with  the  barons  of  ft'orthumiierhind  and  the  adjoining  districts,  some  d 
whom  were  properly  liis  vasaals,  and  many  of  ivhose  younger  sons  followed  hin 
permanently  into  Scotland.    In  this  way  were  founded  various  northern  fi 


in  the  tinii!  of  King  David, 

Cumyn  is  Dm  first  of  the  mm 
He  luiil  briTi  liiiined  ciericall' 


mg  others,  seemingly,  the  Cumyns,  WifliUD 
mth™ticaliy  mentioned  in  the  Scottish  annab 
V  Guiifrt'ii,  Liisliop  of  Durham,  some  time  das- 
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reBpecCable  house  has  been  traced  to  a.  fiabermnn,  who  once  served  his  king 
with  trouts  or  haddocks  in  a  hungry  emergency.  The  royal  guest  thought 
that  two  of  the  fishes  would  be  enough  for  a  meal.  "  G-ut  two,"  eaid  the 
monarch  accordingly.  "  Gut  two!"  cried  the  loyal  host,  "  TU  gut  three!"  and 
hia  gratified  majeaty  finally  paid  for  the  dinner  both  with  a  name  (Gut-thrie) 
and  an  ealate.  After  all,  if  we  are  gravely  asked  to  believe  that  a  great  name 
and  family  arose  from  a  certain  man  merely  carrying  a  "buck"  tbivugh  a 
"  cleugii,"  we  must  not  laugh  too  loudly  at  the  "  Come  in"  and  "  Gut  tlirie" 

Richard  Cumyn,  after  a  life  of  honour  and  activity,  died  about  1190,  leaving 
William  as  hia  heir  in  all  his  main  estates.  It  seems  probable,  as  has  been 
said,  that  their  English  possessions  first  gave  to  the  Cumyns  consequence  in 
Scotland.  We  find  this  son  of  Richard  sent  as  envoy  by  William  the  Lion  to 
congratulate  King  John,  on  big  succeeding  Coeur  de  Lion  on  the  throne  in  the 
year  1200;  and,  in  various  other  embassies  to  the  same  court,  Cumyn  was  always 
ft  party  employed.  Like  Uis  sire,  he  held  the  high  place  of  justiciary  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  grants  of  property  were  made  to  him  in  a  number  of  quarters.  It 
was  thTOugh  his  marriage,  however,  with  Marjory,  Countess  of  BucLan  in  her 
own  right,  that  one  great  northern  branch  of  the  Cumyn  family  seems  to  have 
been  founded.  That  marriage  was  his  second  one ;  hut,  though  the  name  of 
his  first  lady  has  not  been  put  on  record,  her  ofispring,  who  held  lai^e  estates 
both  in  the  north  and  south,  constituted  the  most  important  section  of  the 
£amily  historically.  No  doubt,  all  of  the  name  usually  acted  together ;  and, 
when  they  so  acted,  their  power  was  never  surpassed,  indeed  scarcely  rivalled, 
by  that  01  any  baronial  family  of  the  kingilom  in  those  days.  This  fact  became 
evident  in  the  times  of  Wallace  and  Bruce.  The  existence  of  two  lines  of  the 
Cum3ms,  however,  is  apt  to  confuse  their  annals.  Let  ua,  as  distinctly  as 
possible,  follow,  in  the  first  place,  the  senior  branch,  called  usually  the  "  Lonls 
of  Badenocb,"  a  district  of  about  thirty  miles  in  estent  every  way,  and  chiefly 
lying  in  the  shire  of  Inverness. 

From  the  first  marriage  of  William  Cumyn,  then,  who  died  in  1233,  Richard 
and  Walter  sprung,  both  Inheritors  of  large  properties.  It  would  ajipear  that 
Walter,  who  obl^ned  the  title  of  Earl  of  Menteith,  was  endowed  at  first  with 
the  main  northern  lands,  while  the  elder  son  received  the  extensive  estates 
of  his  sire  in  the  north  of  £nghind  and  south  of  Scotland.  But  Walter  left  no 
heirs  of  his  body,  and  all  his  possessions  went  in  time  to  the  descendants  of 
Richard.  The  half-brother  of  Richard;  to  wit,  the  son  of  ilarjory.  Countess  of 
Buchau,  became  in  due  course  Earl  of  Buchan  i  and  thus  at  least  three  power- 
ful lords  of  the  name  existed  at  one  and  the  same  date,  though  tbe  Menteith 
earldom,  as  observed,  soon  merged  in  the  possessions  of  the  elder  branch,  which 
became  especially  known  as  that  of  Badenocb. 

John  Cumyn,  son  of  Richard,  and  heir  of  that  line,  received  popularly  the 
name  of  "  Tlic  Red  Cumyn,"  from  his  complexion  in  all  likelihood.  He  was  a 
man  of  ability,  hut  "  too  rash  and  ready  of  hand,"  as  Fordun  says.  He  acted 
a  conspicuous  part  during  the  minority  of  Alexander  IIL,  and,  though  strongly 
opposed,  obtained  the  keeping  (aj).  1257)  of  the  person  of  tliat  prince,  in 
whose  name  he  governed  Scotland  for  a  time,  aided  by  his  infiuenti^  connec- 
tions. Red  John  was  made  (or  made  himself)  Justiciary  of  Galloway,  or 
governor  of  all  the  south-east  of  North  Britain.  To  his  credit,  he  joined  the 
other  jealous  barons,  who  demanded  security  from  Henry  IIL  of  England  be- 
fore they  would  allow  the  young  Queen  of  Scotland  to  go  to  London  for  her 
accouchement.  She  was  Henry's  own  daughter.  What  a  picture  of  the  times ! 
John  Cumyn,  however,  led  a  body  of  Scots  to  aid  Heury  against  his  rebellious 

S«rs  in  1264,  and  his  colleagues  on  the  occasion  were  John  Baliol  and  Robert 
ruce.  These  names,  with  his  own,  tell  ua  very  plwnly  into  what  hands  the 
Bincipal  power  had  now  fallen  in  Scotland.  Cumyn  died  about  the  year  1274. 
a  bad  been  wedded  twice ;  and  William,  his  eldest  son,  appears  to  have  mar- 
ried his  own  cousin,  the  heiress  of  Menteith,  but  to  have  left  no  issue.  John,  the 
I    next  son,  inherited  ere  long  the  paternal  possessions ;  while  a  younger  scion  is 
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andentood  to  have  founded  the  family  of  tlie  Cumyiu  or  CnnimiDgs  of  Altjn, 
who,  Buccecding  (in  1795)  to  the  property  of  Sir  Williiun  Gordon  of  Gordoo- 
ston,  Premier  Buronel  of  Nova  Scotia,  are  now  represented  by  Sir  WiUian 
Cumming  Gordon,  Bart,  of  Altyre  and  Gordonston,  in  the  Buvnetcy  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     A  male  heir  succeeded  to  the  old  title. 

The  course  of  our  histoir  now  leads  us  to  the  second  John  Camyn,  designed 
generally  Lord  of  Badcnoch.  The  posscsaionsof  hia  kinsman  of  Menteith  fell  to 
him,  as  said,  and  gave  him  fresh  weight  in  the  north.  "  The  Black  Cmnyn" 
formed  his  jioj)ular  distinctive  appcUution.  IIu  is  nnuied  among  the  "  Magnatei' 
of  Scotland  wlio  settled  the  Norwegian  nmrringe  of  the  Frinc(!»s  Itlargaret  ia 
1281,  and  wns  one  of  those  who  agreed  to  maintain  her  title  against  M  oppck 
ncnts.  Id  1286,  on  the  decease  of  that  princL'ss,  he  was  one  of  the  six  great 
barons  selected  to  act  as  guardians  or  regents  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minori^ 
of  her  daughter.  But  that  daughter  also  died,  and  then  began  the  meiQ<Matifc 
struggle  for  the  Scottisli  crown,  in  which  the  Cumyns  took  and  held  an  intentl 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Bruces  and  Baliols.  The  Black  Cumyn,  indeed, 
stood  forth  originally  as  a  candidate  for  the  erown,  being  descended  from  King 
Duncan  by  the  daughter  of  his  son  Donalbane.  But  his  claim  on  this  score 
could  not  stand  Hgainst  the  preferable  ones  of  Boliul  and  Bruce,  and  was  socn 
withdrawn.  By  his  union,  however,  with  Slarjory,  sister  of  King  John  Bibol. 
he  acquired  new  clainia  relatively  to  the  crown,  or  at  least  left  such  to  bis  sod, 
who  became  in  consertucncc  the  most  formidable  rival  of  that  younger  RobeR 
Bruce,  to  whom  the  Scottish  throne  ultimately  fell. 

At  what  precise  period  John  Cumyn  the  Black  died  is  not  clearly  muked  in 
history.  He  lived  in  1299,  but  his  son  and  heir,  John,  styled  "The  Bed" 
like  his  grandsirc,  had  before  that  period  assumed  the  leading  of  his  powtrfal 
clan  and  house.  By  his  binh,  this  John  Cuniyn  felt  naturally  attacbtd  to  lbs 
Baliob,  and  as  naturally  adhered  to  the  English  king,  Edward  I.,  so  long  Ul^ 

[irince  formed  the  great  support  of  the  Baliols.  Besides,  he  wediieii  an  Eo^^ 
ady  of  high  and  almost  regal  rank,  Joan,  sister  and  co-heir  of  AyinerdeViksuCi 
Earl  of  Pembi-oke,  whose  father  was  uterine  brother  to  Henry  III,  HoweTer, 
the  whole  career  of  the  Red  Cumyn  presents  a  tissue  of  inconsistenciea,  caused 
partly  by  the  changing  circumi^tances  of  the  time,  and  partly  by  bis  owa 
character — ambitious,  and  yet  indecisive.  After  the  crowning  of  Bailed  a 
1292,  matters  did  not  long  remain  quiet  betwixt  Scotland  and  England,  and 
Cumyn  joined  the  patriotic  army  which  invaded  the  latter  country  in  1296,  ta 
take  revenge  on  Edward  for  his  imperious  tyranny.  John  the  Red  fell  on  ttii 
occasion  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  hut  wa3  soon  released,  if  not  restored  to 
-  WWll-.t      
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but,  though  Cumyn  may  not  have  exerted  himself  aa  he  ought  to  have  done,  the 
great  aupcriority  of  the  enemy  may  well  account  for  hia  digcomfiture,  as  for  that 
of  Wallace,  without  implying  positive  cowardice  or  treachery.  Thia  view  of  the 
case  ia  made  the  more  feasible  by  the  nomination  of  Cumyn  aa  one  of  the  guar- 
dians of  Scotland  in  the  next  year,  1299i  and  also  by  his  general  conduct  in  that 
high  ollice.  In  1 302  he  join«l  forces  with  the  not«l  patriot,  Sir  Simon  Fra»er 
of  Tweeildale,  and  defeated  the  English  upon  the  Muir  of  Roslin.  The  enemy 
came  up  in  three  bodies,  each  exceeding  the  Scots  in  numbers,  making  the 
victory,  over  all  successivety,  indeed  signal  and  triumphanti  It  haa  been  by 
some  conjectured  that  the  John  Cumyn  who  here  acted  so  patriotically  was  not 
the  Bed  Cumyn  of  history,  before  and  afterwards  noted  under  circumstances 
less  favourable  to  his  fame.  But,  tliough  the  existence  of  three  John  Cumyns 
in  succession  in  one  family,  and  the  fact  that  there  lived  other  powerful  barons 
of  the  name  nnd  kindred  in  the  same  age,  hare  led  to  some  confusion  in  the 
matter,  the  victor  of  the  English  at  Koslin  waa  cenainly  the  noted  (and  second) 
lied  Cumyn  Anally  slain  by  Bruce.  After  that  victoiy  ho  is  distinctly  men- 
tioned as  continuing  to  act  agtuost  Edward  1.  with  Simon  Fi-aser  and  Wallace 
Langtoft  thus  writes,  not  very  long  after  the  period : — 


They  were  forced  into  a  state  of  outlawry,  no  doubt,  by  the  fresh  visit  of  the 
English  king  to  Scotland  in  1303,  when  he  again  coniiuered  the  country,  and 
destroyed  its  recorda.  Cumyn  attcrapt4?d  to  hold  out  Stirling  Castle,  but  was 
forced  to  capitulate-  The  noble  career  of  Wallace  now  approached  its  close. 
On  the  fith  of  August,  1305,  he  was  betrayed  by  Sir  John  (Stewart  de)  Men- 
teitb,  or,  at  all  events,  waa  by  him  delivered  up,  when  taken,  to  the  English 
sovereign,  to  susttun  a  death  as  diagraeeful  to  its  authors  aa  to  himaelf  glorious. 
The  Bed  Cumyn,  aa  far  as  we  learn,  fulfilled  generally  the  duties  of  a  patriot 
while  acting  as  one  of  the  three  regents  of  Scotland,  appointed  on  the  resignation 
of  the  guardianship  by  Wallace,  The  other  two  were  Lord  Soults  and  Bishop 
Xiamberton,  It  seems  as  if  Cumyn  had  from  that  time  no  longer  felt  jealous  of 
Wallace  i  but,  unhappily,  the  prominent  entrance  of  Robert  the  Bruce  on  the 
scene,  immediately  on  the  decease  of  t!ie  Ayrshire  hero,  appears  to  have 
awakened  anew  the  personal  ambition  of  the  Lord  of  Badenoch,  Indeed,  he 
might  have  always  had  an  eye  to  the  throne,  on  the  pacification  of  the  country 
and  expubiun  of  the  English  finally.  With  Bruce  be  was  peculiarly  placed. 
Undoubtedly,  through  his  mother,  Maij'ory  Baliol,  he  had  a  claim  to  the  crown 
preferable  to  that  of  Bruce,  if  the  Baliols  were  the  true  heirs,  and  the  males  of 
their  house  were  to  be  held  as  set  aside  by  their  own  renunciation.  It  may 
easily  be  conceived,  therefore,  how  suspiciously  these  two  princely  barons  must 
tyive  looked  on  each  other,  powerful  and  aspiring  as  they  both  were.  They 
entered  into  a  bond,  it  ia  authentically  said,  which  amply  shows  their  jealous 
feelings.  Both  of  them  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  throw  olT  the  English  domi- 
nation, and  agreed  that  they  should  join  to  effect  tills  end,  Bruce  being  to  receive 
the  crown  when  it  was  attained,  while  conceding  all  hia  private  family  estates  to 
Cumyn  by  way  of  compensation.  It  ia  also  stated  that  Bruce  went  to  England  to 
keep  Edward  misuspicioua  of  what  waa  designed.  Almost  all  our  historians 
apeak  of  such  a  bond,  and  almost  all  of  them  add  that  Cumyn  broke  it,  by  giving 
information  thereof  to  Edward.  This  point  is,  on  the  whole,  doubtful,  but  not 
BO  the  iaaue.  If  the  Lord  of  Badenoch  did  not  iaform  the  English  monarch  of  the 
adverse  purpose  in  view,  some  one  else  seems  certainly  to  have  done  so,  since 
nearly  every  annalist  agrees  that  Bruce  hurriedly  left  the  English  court,  and  Bed 
in  fear  of  his  life,  having  been  warned  of  his  peril  by  the  siugular  present  of  a 
pair  of  spurs  and  a  piece  of  money,  sent  from  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Uontgomeiy. 
The  future  Xing  of  Scotland  had  ocutenesa  enough  to  understand  the  hint,  and 
Bet  oft'  northwards  at  once,  inverting  or  reverting  the  very  shoes  of  his  horses 
to  baffle  pursuit.  Ho  came  to  Scotland,  and  arranged  a  meeting  with  the  Ked 
Cumyn,    They  soon  stood  alone,  face  to  face,  before  the  high  altar  of  the  Church 
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of  tbe  Uinoritcs  in  Dumfries.  What  words  actuall;  passed  between  them  can 
never  be  known  with  ccrtaintj.  Bruce  himself  ever  stated,  that  he  charged 
Cnmyn  with  perfidy,  and  that  the  chai^  led  to  a  quarrel.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
after  the  pair  hod  been  together  for  some  time,  Bruce  rushed  forth  in  an  agitated 
state,  pale  and  bloody,  and  cried  to  the  two  friends  in  waiting  for  him,  the  chie6 
of  Lindsay  and  Kirkpatrick,  "  I  doubt  I  have  slain  the  R^  Cumyn  1"  "  Do 
you  doubt?"  eickimed  Kirkpatrick;  "I  mak  sicker"  (I  make  sure).  He 
thereupon  burst,  along  with  Lindsay,  into  the  church,  where  the  two  despatched 
the  wounded  Cumyn  with  their  daggen.  This  terrible  act  could  not  have  been 
premeditated,  one  would  say,  on  the  part  of  Bruce,  otherwise  lie  would  scarcely, 
in  those  times,  have  chosen  a  church  as  its  scene.  He  was  more  blamed  for  the 
scene,  in  fact,  than  for  the  deed.  The  assassination  of  Cnmyn  must,  on  the 
whole,  be  ascribed  to  a  momentary  ebullition  of  passion,  resulting  mainly  from 
the  unfortunate  solitary  meeting  betwixt  these  haughty  and  powerful  men,  who 
found  their  interests  irreconcilable.  Bruce  lamented  what  he  bad  done  as  long 
as  he  lived.  Some  historians  say  that  there  must  have  been  forethought  on  hit 
part,  because  Cumyn's  uncle  and  others  of  the  party  were  also  slain  on  the 
occasion.  But  the  spirit  shown  by  the  companions  of  Bruce  will  readily  accoast 
for  all  such  subsidiary  excesses.  The  motto  of  "  I  mak  sicker"  haa  even  bees 
the  glory  of  the  Kirkpntricks  from  that  day  to  the  present.  This  action  mt- 
dered  Bruce  and  his  friends  in  reality  desperate.  Conscious  that  he  had  bronglit 
on  his  head  the  assured  wrath  at  once  of  the  King  of  England,  the  church,  and 
the  Cumyns,  Robert  resolved  to  throw  off  all  disguise,  and  claim  the  throne  <rf 
Scotland  in  the  open  face  of  day.  He  went  soon  af^er  to  Scone,  and  was  tfaera 
crowned.  Few  were  there  to  cry  "  God  save  the  king  I"  Hia  afler  snSmoga 
and  successes  are  among  the  memornbilii  of  history. 

John,  only  son  of  the  Cumyn  who  thus  perished  in  the  Minorite  Owath  rf 
Dumfries,  enjoyed  large  rights  through  both  mother  and  sire.  .A.11  wen  no* 
dered  unavailing  by  tlie  successes  of  his  hereditary  enemies.  He  died  aboot 
1 325,  without  issue.  Hia  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  married  the  Lord  of  Alhoh 
of  the  time,  obtained  some  small  share  of  the  vast  Cumyn  donaains.  Bn^  like 
the  Macdouguls  of  Lorn,  and  others  who  virulently  opposed  Kobert  Bmce,  the 
family  now  under  considevation  fell  in  the  world  as  their  adversarieB  nwo  uA 
fell  once  and  for  ever. 

A  minor  and  yet  powerful  branch  of  the  Cumyns  requires  a  ivord  of  no- 
tice. It  was  founded  through  the  (second)  marriage  of  William  Cumjn  wid 
Maijory,  ('oiniloas  of  l!iiil]:iri,  uliiaily  mi-nlioned.  Buctian  iv;is  iln-  aame 
iTly  given  111  llii'  ^Jiiiili-i;i-.ii.Tii   i.li^lricl  of  Abenleenshii 
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epoch.  As  Roger  dc  Quiacj  had  wedded  a  co-heiress  of  the  powerful  Lord  of 
(rallowny,  the  Cumyna,  strong  in  that  region  before,  thereby  obta,ined  further 
and  important  rights  and  lands.  At  the  death  of  Alexander  in  1*289,  his  son 
John  Ijecame  third  Earl  of  the  Cumyn  line, 

John,  Earl  of  Buchan,  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  the  troublous  times  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  elder  branch  of  his  family.  In  the  Bruce  and  Baliol  con- 
tests, he  followed  the  policy  of  his  kinapian  and  chief,  the  Lord  of  Badenoch, 
ftdhering,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Baliols  and  the  English  interest.  After  the 
slaughter  of  the  Red  Cumyn  at  Dumfries  (a.b.  1305),  the  Earl  of  Buchan 
opposed  Bruce  vigorously,  bringing  againat  the  now  crowned  king  "  the  wholo 
Clan  Cumyn,"  says  Buchanan,  "  the  power  of  which  has  never  been  equalled 
in  Scotland  before  or  since."  But,  though  Robert  sustained  many  reverses,  he 
was  always  successful  against  Buchan.  The  latter  assembled  a  large  force 
(a.d.  1307)i  and  mot  his  great  adversary  on  the  river  Esk,  where  it  flows  into 
the  Mearns.  The  king  here  obtained  decidedly  the  advantage,  though  no  re> 
gular  battle  took  place.  Cumyn  again  tried  his  fortune,  a  few  months  after- 
wards, at  Inverury,  encouraged  by  the  rumoured  advance  of  a  strong  English 
army,  and  by  the  personal  illness  of  the  Bruce.  Buchanan  thus  records  what 
ensued—"  John  Cumyn,  ambitious  of  the  glory  of  finishing  the  war  by  himself, 
and  hoping  that  Robert  had  either  sunk  under  his  disease  and  other  distresses, 
or  that  his  sickness  would  prevent  his  being  present  in  the  buttle,  marched 
against  the  enemy  with  all  the  forces  which  he  could  muster.  Bruce,  however, 
in  order  to  animate  his  soldiers,  ordered  himself  to  be  placed  on  horseback ;  and 
his  appearance  alone,  although  he  could  scarcely  miuntain  bis  scat,  even  when 
sustained  by  two  soldiers,  infused  such  courage  into  the  minds  of  his  men,  that 
never  did  they  enter  into  battle  with  more  alacrity."  They  were  signally  vic- 
torious (a.d.  130S).  Cumyn  and  all  bis  army  fled  before  them,  and  a  great 
slaughter  took  place,  only  checked  by  the  humanity  of  the  royal  conqueror. 
This  victory  closed  the  defeats,  and  began  the  successes,  of  Robert  Bruce. 

No  further  eminent  acta  of  the  Cumyns  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Scot- 
land. John,  third  Earl  of  Buchan,  retired  to  England,  where  he  still  possessed 
estates,  and  there  died.  He  left  behind  him  no  cliildren  by  his  wife,  Isabel, 
sister  of  the  Earl  of  Fife — that  illustrious  lady  who,  in  spite  of  her  husband's 
enmity  to  Bruce,  had  placed  the  crown  on  the  bead  of  Robert  at  Scone  in  1306, 
thereby  fulfilling  the  high  duties  of  her  own  house,  the  Macdufis,  at  all  Scottish 
coronations.  John,  Earl  of  Buchan,  had  at  least  two  brothers,  the  elder  of 
whom,  Alexander,  usually  reckoned  as  fourth  earl,  liift  two  daughters.  One  of 
these  became  the  wife  of  Henry  de  Beaumont,  who  assumed  the  Buchan  title 
in  her  right,  and  obtained  with  her  divers  English  properties  in  Leicestershire 
and  elsewhere.  He  claimed  the  Scottish  lands  likewise,  and  formed  one  of  the 
band  of  barons,  disinherited  by  the  Bruces,  who  stood  by  Edward  Baliol  in 
1332,  when  he  sought  to  regain  the  crown  for  his  family.  Successful  for  a 
time,  the  att«mpt  of  the  younger  Baliol  failed  ultimately,  as  history  tells  us.  The 
house  of  Beaumont,  however,  continued  to  find  representatives,  and  through 
them  the  Cumyn  blood  was  kept  unextinct.  Several  landed  gentlemen  of  the 
Beaumont  name  yet  exist;  but  the  barony  of  Beaumont,  of  date  1309,  was 
revived  in  1840  by  the  Crown,  in  favour  of  Allies  Thomas  Stapleton,  Esq,  of 
Leicestershire,  whose  coonection  with  the  old  line  had  been  clearly  established 
before  the  Peers.  The  present  (Stapleton)  Lord  Beaumont,  therefore,  is  an 
undoubted  descendant,  by  the  female  side,  of  the  Cumyns  of  Scotland.  An- 
other daughter  of  Alexander,  Earl  of  Buchan,  wedded  a  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Ross,  and  King  Robert  Bruce  even  gave  to  this  pair  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  northern  patrimony  of  the  house.  But  the  Cumyns  may  be  looked  on  aa 
having  fallen  irretrievably  when  the  Bruces  rose.  It  was  the  natural  policy  of 
the  successful  party  to  crush  the  great  rival  bouse.  Their  very  name  became 
one  of  evil  omen  in  their  native  country.  An  intelligent  author  (Mr  Carrick) 
says,  in  bis  "  Lile  of  Wallace : " — 

•■  That  tliey  uabted  in  tliis  lut  obieot  themBelveH  is  but  too  appircnC,  othcrwiM  it  wuuld  be 
difficult  to  Mcouut  (or  that  iHtium  whiab  aAwwarda  bocatne  atuohed  to  Uiem.    For  wliilc  ihu 


84t)  claub  of  bcotlamd. 

SeotB,  in  the  Low  couDtr;,  cried  out  agunRt  the '  fause  Camyn's  k}m,'  their  *> 
and  Loctiaber  re-echoed  the  cliarKe,  till  the  very  uune  beoune  aDKnomiiul  with  deceit ;  bo 
much  »,  that  the  fallowing  pmverb  is  at  this  day  remembered  in  those  parts  of  the  Uighlaiidi 
to  which  their  mfluencc  extended : 

'  Fhad's  a  bhioe  crann  an  eoille, 
Di'dh  foill  BD  Cuimeincach.' 
(While  there  arc  trec»  in  a  wood,  there  will  be  deceit  in  a  Cuinyn.) 

Wo  will  not,  however,  anert  that  the  enmity  of  the  Gael  arou  from  the  coDdnet  of  the 
Cnmyoain  the  Lowenuntry;  forif  wc  may  credit  IraditionaMJll  current  in  the  West  Highluida, 
thia  nnee  powerful  nnd  oiipreneivc  family  gave  sufBcionl  caose,  in  lhcu7  own  territarul  boiuidi, 
for  the  Biilipatliy  of  their  neighbours  and  vaaBals.  The  atrocities  which  thoy  coniroitted  in 
their  atftlcs  of  Inverlochy,  Badpnoch,  and  olher  Btrongholda  which  they  polluted  with  their 
Crimoe,  at  last  rouaed  the  slumbering  vengeance  of  the  people ;  and  tndition,  in  her  vague 
manner,  dates  the  downfall  of  this  potent  elan  from  the  time  of '  Cuinyn'*  Right  from  OnuidL' " 

The  same  author  then  tella  the  rest  of  the  story.  It  describee  a  CumjTi  chief 
as  attempting  to  enforce  the  old  latv  of  the  nurcheta  mulierum,  which,  gave  to  a 
feudal  lord  such  intolerable  privilegce  in  the  case  of  marriages  among  his  vassals 
— privileges  certainly  once  eiislcnt,  but  long  before  compounded  for  by  mone; 
habitually.  Three  marriages,  it  is  Buid,  had  been  arranged  for  the  same  day, 
and  the  brides  were  all  very  beautifuL  But  let  Sir  Currick  himself  i«late  the 
issne: — 

•The 

the  bridcgrooma  and  their  b  __  .. 

prehend  the  fate  that  was  intended  fur  them.  Tlie  caae  excited  deep  interest.  The  iftt 
marriage  approached,  and  brought  along  witli  it  the  Lord  of  Badenoch  and  his  two  ana,  nlA 
their  usual  retinuo.  The  half-mcrk  was  again  tendered,  and  refused.  Tlie  men  tew  Ibeir 
•vorda,  determined  to  guard  the  purity  of  their  fair  ones.  A  conflict  ensued  ;  friends  ptlmed 
to  the  assiatancc  iif  the  injured ;  the  two  soii«  of  Cumyn  were  kille<l;  while  he,  wilBihtie- 
muna  of  his  myrniidons,  betook  himself  to  flight.  The  cuunlry  arose  and  made  afl^"  hiiii,ull 
the  aSair  swelled  to  a  general  insurrection.  All  his  tnun  were  Bacritieed  to  the  fniy  ti  the 
pursuers,  many,  no  doubt,  liaving  more  serious  grievsncca  to  revenge.  The  flight  cootinoai 
till  their  obnoxious  chief  reached  a  hill  near  Ihu  present  site  of  Forl-Auguatue  ;  where,  oth- 
come  witli  fntigue,  he  was  seen  to  sit  down  apparently  to  reft  himself.  On  coming  np  to  him, 
however,  they  round  that  the  wretched  man  had  already  paid  the  foi-fcit  of  liis  crime*.  He  was 
CMTied  down  and  buried  on  the  spot  whero  the  fort  now  stands,  which  is  still  known  to  dd 
Highlanders  by  tlie  nnmc  of '  Cill  Cliiumein,'  or  the  burial-place  of  Cuniyn  ;  and  the  hill  on 
which  he  died  retains  to  this  day  the  apnellntian  of '  Suidh  Cbiumein,'  or  Cumyn's  SeM.  Teiv 
few  of  the  elan  are  now  to  be  found  in  tnese  districts." 

This  rather  interesting  story  may  have  had  some  foundation  in  truth,  hot  it 
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And  yet,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  according  to  Hector  Boece,  four  great 
barons  and  thirty  landed  knights  bore  the  name  of  Cumyn.  The  extirpation, 
on  the  whole,  must  have  been  effectively  carried  out  under  the  Bruces. 

ARMS  OF  CLAN  CUMYN. 

Azure,  three  garbs,  or. 

Crest.  A  lion  rampant,  holding  a  dagger  in  dexter  paw. 

Supporters.  Two  wild  horses. 

Motto.  Courage! 

Badge.  Cumin  Plant. 

[The  form  of  name  used  throughout,''  Cumyn/'  has  been  set  down  as  ^  Cumming  "  in  eon- 
nection  with  the  plate,  such  being  the  spelling  now  adopted  by  the  Altyre  family,  one  of  the 
few  undoubted  branches  claiming  descent  from  the  ancient  Cumyns.] 


CLAN  DRUMMOND. 

The  Clan  of  the  Drummonds,  like  that  of  the  Gordons  (immediately  to  be 
noticed),  occupied  for  centuries  a  foremost  place  among  the  families  dwelling 
on  the  Highland  borders ;  and  if  the  name,  and  the  line  of  the  chiefs,  may  not 
be  referred  to  a  Gaelic  original,  certainly  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
commonalty,  at  least,  of  the  sept  must  be  held  as  having  been  primarily  Fictish 
or  Celtic.  They  followed  many  of  the  Gaelic  customs,  and  therefore  may  be 
fairly  placed  here  among  the  clans  of  Scotland. 

To  the  first  Drummonds,  indeed,  a  very  peculiar  descent  has  been  ascribed 
by  the  annalists  of  their  house.  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  a  poet  and  his- 
torian of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  no  common  estimation,  as  all  men  know, 
tells  us,  that  when  the  Saxon  prince,  Edgar  Atheling,  fled  from  the  hostility 
of  William  the  Norman,  he  found  a  refuge  in  Scotland,  and  brought  with  him 
various  Hungarian  gentlemen,  originally  attached  to  the  train  of  his  mother 
Agatha,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Hungary.  It  is  further  recorded,  that  Mal- 
colm III.  of  Scotland  not  only  entertained  the  expelled  Edgar  hospitably,  but 
took  to  wife  his  sister,  the  princess  Margaret.  This  latter  statement  is  histo- 
rically correct.  Hawthomden  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  among  these  attendant 
Hungarians  there  was  one  party  eminent  above  his  fellows,  who,  for  his  good 
service  in  the  conduct  of  the  navy  of  the  royal  strangers,  received  various  lands 
and  honours  from  Malcolm  III.  He  also  obtained  a  name,  that  name  being 
Drummond.  As  to  its  source,  the  choice  is  given  to  us  to  compound  it  out  of 
the  Giielic  drum  (a  height),  and  the  Latin  unda  (a  wave)  ;  or  out  of  dromouy  a 
swii^-sailing  vessel.  And  another  old  annalist  of  the  family,  himself  a  Drum- 
mond of  no  mean  rank  (first  Viscount  of  Strathallan),  writing  about  1681, 
offers  to  us  two  other  etymological  explanations.  "  Pliny,"  he  says,  "  telb  of  a 
fish  swift  in  swimming  called  DromonJ'  From  this  fish,  it  is  said,  the  name 
may  have  been  taken ;  or  it  may  be  referred  (the  same  writer  observes)  to  vdar 
and  monty  a  Graeco-Latin  combination  of  terms,  implying  a**  mountain  of  waters." 
All  of  these  definitions  bear  allusion  to  the  naval  character  of,  or  to  the  tempests 
undergone  by,  the  Hungarian  founder  of  the  house.  Such  conjectures,  really, 
are  only  calculated  to  excite  a  smile,  if  it  were  but  from  their  incongruity.  But 
all  of  them  tend  to  establish  one  point ;  namely,  that  a  stranger  from  over-seas 
actually  originated  the  Drummond  family.  Admitting,  however,  that  a  certain 
Hungarian  "  Maurice"  commanded  the  fleet  (probably  one  ship)  of  the  royal 
Saxon  fugitives,  Edgar  Atheling,  his  mother,  and  his  sisters — ^ihat  they  were 
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driven  by  «  storm  up  the  Forth,  founding  (by  the  way)  "  Qneen's-ferrj* — and 
that  tbe  union  of  the  ScottiBh  king,  Malcolm  Canmore,  with  tile  Saxon  jain- 
cess  Margaret,  r^sed  the  said  Uungarian  Maurice  to  high  honours  finally — we 
cannot  but  imagine  that  the  adopted  name  of  Drummond  may  be  traced  to  a 
much  more  aimple  source  than  any  yet  BUEgesled.  The  first  lands  with  which 
the  said  Maurice  was  gifted  lay  admittedly  in  the  Lennox ;  that  is  to  say,  io 
the  extensive  vale  watered  by  ^e  Leven.  There,  to  this  day,  is  to  be  found  a 
village  and  parish  called  Drymen,  holding  about  two  thousand  people.  Now, 
we  must  take  leave  to  think  that  the  founders  of  the  name  were  only  lords  ot 
Drymcn  (or  "  de  Drymen").  Viscount  Strathallan  admits,  that  the  first  landi, 
granted  to  this  aforesaid  Hungarian  by  Malcom  III^  "  did  lye  in  Dumhortoo- 
shyre  and  the  Lennox."  Bat  tbe  Campbells  call  the  Drummonds  merely  abraoeli 
of  their  western  tribe,  and  point  to  a  bond  of  1533,  where  relationship  is  mutu- 
ally acknowledged.  David  Lord  Drummond,  however,  signer  of  that  bond  of 
1533,  had  avouched  his  Hungarian  descent  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  some  short 
time  previously,  that  he  can  only  be  held  to  have  admitted  relationship  with  the 
Campbells  through  marriage  j  and  several  such  unions  had  really  taken  pUee. 
About  the  year  1418,  a  young  cadet  of  the  family  had  gone  abroad  to  "potui 
his  fortunes,"  and  had  settled,  and  thriven,  in  the  island  of  Madeira.  He  ban 
there  the  name  of  John  "  Kscortio,"  it  is  said — a  seeming  mistake  ftw  Ftmnh. 
vrhiuh  is  nearly  the  Portuguese  term  for  a  Scotsman.  This  gentleman  left  de- 
scendants, and  thede  a-many.  One  of  them,  *'  Manuel  Alphonao  Feniara 
Drummond,"  sent  a  message  from  Portugal  in  the  time  of  tbe  mioori^  of 
James  V.,  relating  "the  stone  of  his  prudc'cessor  John  Kacortio,  according u 
himsetfe  hud  revealed  it  at  his  death ;  and  he  earnestly  deayred  ane  acconptof 
the  family  from  which  he  was  descended,  with  a  tei^tilicate  of  their  gailS^' 
To  this  truly  Portuguese  request,  David  Lord  Drummond  r<^plied  with  cqw 
pride  of  birth.  He*  obtained  "  from  the  councell  of  Scotland  a  noble  U  ' 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  kingdome,  wherein  the  descent  of  tlic  Dni 
from  that  tirst  Hungarian  Admiral  to  Queen  Margaret  is  lai-gely  i_ 
Three  prelates,  and  a  number  of  peers  and  commoners,  are  the  nttesters.  Th™ 
personages  but  followed  tradition,  doubtless;  but  the  proceeding  showa  irhat  thtt 
tradition  at  the  time  was,  and  discountenances  the  idea  of  the  descent  c^  tiw 
Drummonds  from  the  Campbells.  Nevertheless,  it  is  hut  fair  to  state,  that 
the  Earl  of  Argyle  of  the  time  is  said  "  never  to  liave  subscrived  the  teatifiote.' 
Seriously,  is  not  this  "  ancient  and  noble  science,  of  genealogy  and  heraldrT>'  ■ 
difficult  matter  to  form  sound  opinions  onent?  In  tbe  present  cose,  the  tradi- 
tionary evidence,  ascribing  the  founder  of  the  race  of  Drymmen  or  Drammood 
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befbre  bU  death  into  the  hands  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  who  gare  it  to 
Robert  Stewart.  This  story  shows  forcibly  how  little  faith  is  to  be  placed  in 
mere  family  traditions.  Beyond  all  doubt,  Malcolm,  Earl  of  Lennox,  left  a  son 
and  heir,  who  again  left  heirs,  so  that  the  earldom  did  not  become  the  possesaon 
of  the  Stewarts  until  the  reign  of  James  IV,,  when  they  obtained  it  in  right  of  a 
previous  marriikge.  [By  the  way,  Sir  John  Ilaldane  of  Glcneagles,  though  the 
Stewarts  proved  too  strong  for  him,  established  a  distinctly  superior  claim  at 
the  time.  As  Admiral  Duncan  married  the  heiress  of  Gleneagles,  their  son, 
the  present  Earl  of  Camperdown,  may  be  held  as  lineally  representing  the  old 
Lords  of  Lennox.J  Viscount  Strathallan,  whose  stoiy  of  the  rights  of  Ada  is 
utterly  djsproven  by  charters — "  cbields  that  winna  ding" — goes  on  to  tell  08, 
that  her  son  by  Malcolm  Beg,  namely.  Sir  John  Drumraond,  entered  into  bitter 
feudswith  the  Mcnleiths,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  wrong  done  to  him.  But 
charters  again  show  this  Sir  John  to  have  been  actually  fifth  or  sixth  in  descent 
from  Malcolm  Beg.  lie  did  quarrel  with  the  Menteiths,  certainly,  but  the  real 
reason  lay  in  his  obtaining  large  lands  in  Perthshire,  by  his  union  with  Marie 
do  Monfichet,  daughter  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  of  Scotland.  This  marriage 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  proper  Menleiths  of  the  Menteith  district, 
through  the  very  midst  of  whom  his  marriage  threatened  to  carry  him,  and  who 
had  been,  indeed,  his  feudal  enemies  before.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that, 
after  one  violent  contest  in  arms,  wherein  the  Menteiths  lost  three  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  their  bouse,  Xing  David  11.  ordered  the  quarrel  to  be  inquired  in- 
to (brmally  by  the  JuBticiariea  of  Scotland,  in  presence  of  the  Earls  of  Stratb- 
eme,  Douglas,  Arran,  and  others.  The  issue  was  an  agreement,  on  the  part 
of  Sir  John  Drummond,  to  resign  his  Lennox  lands,  and  retire  wholly  into 
Perthshire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king  consented  to  allot  to  him  there  the 
best  share  of  the  Monfichet  hinds,  consisting  of  the  baronies  of  Auchterarder, 
Stobhall,  Cargill,  and  others,  for  centuries  afterwards  the  property  of  the  Drum- 
monds  of  Perth.  That  Sir  John  was  greatly  favoured  in  this  leiTitonal  parti* 
tion,  ia  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  two  sisters  of  his  wife  fled  to  England  in  dis- 
content, to  complun  to  their  Norman  kin,  and  to  Edward  III.  They  only  for- 
feited eJl  thereby. 

Sir  John  Drummond  settled  at  Stobhall,  from  which  residence  (or  from  Car- 
gill)  his  descendants  were  long  designated.  He  died  about  13"3.  Before 
mentioning  his  posterity,  it  may  be  observed  that  his  younger  brother,  Maurice, 
became  the  founder  of  a  second  line  of  Perthshire  Drummonds,  having  wedded 
the  heiress  of  Henry,  heritable  Seneschal  of  Stratherne,  to  whose  estate  and 
office  he  succeeded.  His  offspring  were  styled  of  Concraig,  and  gave  off  nu- 
merous cadets,  spreading  the  name  widely. 

Sir  John  Drummond,  called  by  Strathallan  the  sixth,  but  almost  certainly 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  from  tlio  Hungarian,  founded  the  great  Perth  family  of 
Drummond.  His  importance  among  the  Scottish  barons  is  shown  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  daughter  Annabella  to  the  Scottish  throne,  through  her  marriage 
with  the  Earl  of  Carriek,  afterwards  Robert  III.  She  was  mother  to  the  un- 
happy Duke  of  Rothsay,  starved  to  death  at  Falkland,  as  well  as  to  James  I. 

Sir  John  left  three  sons.  Sir  Malcolm  Ida  heir,  John  Drummond,  and  Wil- 
liam Drummond  of  Carnock,  from  the  latter  of  whom  descended  the  Hawtfaot^- 
den  tine,  rendered  illustrious  by  the  poet  of  the  name.  Sir  Malcolm  took  to 
wife  Isobel  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Mar  in 
her  own  right.  On  the  death  of  her  only  brother,  James,  Earl  of  Douglas  and 
Mar,  she  carried  her  heritable  claims  on  the  latter  earldom  to  her  spouse.  Sir 
Malcolm  Drummond,  thenceforward  designated  Earl  of  Mar.     Wiutoun  calls 

"Schyre  Malcolm  of  Dr-inimonrf,  Lord  of  M«r, 
A  manfuU  knycht,  baitli  "ise  and  war  "  (warj). 

It  was  on  the  &11  of  Douglas  at  Otterboume  in  1388,  that  the  title  of  Mar  fell 
to  the  Drummond  chieftain,  who  fought  with  his  brother-in-law  in  that  battle, 
and  distinguished  himself  highly.  He  cither  csptured,  or  aided  largely  in 
the  capture  of  Sir  Randolph  Percy,  brother  of  Hotspur,  as  ia  proven  by  two 
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seven]  grants  nude  to  him  in  liquidation  or  lieu  of  the  ransom  paid  hj  tint 
knight,  and  which  mnsom  Eeems  nercr  to  have  passed  the  royal  tnasarj. 
Robert  III.  calls  him  "our  beloved  brother,  Slalcolm,  Earl  of  liar,"  in  then 
deeds,  as  of  kin  to  hia  queen.  The  end  of  Malcolm  was  anhappy.  He  wu 
surprised  and  seiiicd  bj  a  band  of  ruffians,  who  imprisoned  him  '*  till  he  did 
of  hia  hard  cnptivity."  This  took  plaec  before  May,  1403,  in  which  year  hii 
countess  granted  a  charter  as  a  widow.  Certainly  she  remained  sach  but  ■ 
short  time,  and  her  second  marrin<;c  throws  a  glimmer  of  light  on  the  Tioleit 
end  of  her  first  spouse.  Alexander  Stewart,  a  worthy  son  of  the  **  W6i£  d 
Badenoch,"  had  Uxod  his  cyo  on  the  ^lar  jiosi^csslons,  and,  seizing  on  the  Csstlsi:^ 
Eildrummie,  either  forced  or  induced  the  widowed  counteas  to  become  Iffl 
bride.  Slie  soon  iiflenvnrds  installed  him  in  aU  the  titles  and  rights  of  a  on- 
sort ;  but,  as  he  found  men  to  look  most  suspiciously  on  the  mode  of  bis  cleTstua,  i 
ho  in  person  appeared  at  the  castlc-gatcs  of  Kildrummie,  gave  np  its  keys,  ud 
resigned  every  claim  as  its  lord.  The  countess  then  reinstated  bim  openly  in 
possession  of  herself  and  all  she  owned  in  the  world.  It  is  impossible  to  fo 
any  certain  stigma  upon  her;  but,  when  these  events  are  fully^  considered, il 
is  equally  impossible  to  avoid  setting  down  Stewart,  a  lawless  bandit  at  be>L 
as  the  probable  author  of  the  death  of  Malcolm  Drummond. 

As  Malcolm  died  without  issue,  Sir  John,  his  brother,  becnnie  the  next  cW 
of  the  ho\tic.  His  lady  was  Elizabeth  Sinclair,  daughter  of  Henry,  E»r]  rf 
Orkney,  and  Lord  of  Roslin.  By  lier.  Sir  John  of  Cargili  and  Stobhal^  u  h 
was  styled,  had  several  sons,  of  whom  the  youngest  was  the  John  Eecortiofw 
Escossio)  who  went  to  ^Indeirti,  and  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  Dsde. 
Various  letters,  exchanged  aflcrwards  betwixt  Ids  descendants  and  the  Drt*- 
mond  chiefs  in  Scotland,  arc  given  by  \''iscount  Strathallun  from  tbe  d^ 
chest.  They  are  curious,  and  place  the  main  fucts  of  the  story  bejoad  dilate 
The  race  of  the  emigrant  had  renchcd  the  number  of  two  hundred,  it  is  Mci, 
in  one  hundred  years- 
Sir  "Walter,  eldest  son  of  Sir  John,  succeeded  his  sire  in  1448.  He&din 
145S,  leaving  his  heir  Sir  Malcolm,  John,  and  Walter,  the  latter  the  faindet 
of  the  Blair- Drummond  line.  Tiiis  house  is  yet  represented  by  flourisbiii| 
landholders,  but  it  nearly  sustained  e^ttinction  at  a  very  early  date.  Gcoist 
Drummond  of  Blair,  wiih  his  son  William,  were  foully  set  upon  by  alon 
twenty  persons,  and  slnin  in  cold  blood  as  they  were  leaving  the  kirk  of  Bliifi 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  3d  June,  1554.  The  deed  was  ascribed  to  old  feods; 
but,  as  (Jeorge  Drumraoml  bought  the  lands  of  Blair,  and  as  not  less  thu 
i"ht  Rliii 
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fell  riotiiDB ;  and  this  number  was  more  than  enoagh.  James  IV.  pnniehed 
the  ringleaders  with  death,  and,  among  them,  the  Master  of  Di-ummond.  Hii 
mother  vainly  begged  his  life  on  her  knees  ;  and  another  petitioner  also  knelt 
fruitlessly,  his  sister  Margaret.  What  renders  this  latter  circumstance  striking 
and  romantic,  is  the  position  of  Margaret  in  relation  to  the  king.  She  was  bis 
"  leman."  Her  beauty  was  remarkable,  and,  when  they  were  both  very  young, 
James  became  so  deeply  enamoured  of  her,  that  he  would  have  wedded  her,  if 
not  withheld.  The  issue  was  the  birth  of  a  natural  child.  For  ten  or  twelve 
years  consecntively,  the  Royal  Treasurer's  books  abound  in  gifts  of  jewellery, 
dresses,  and  money  to  "Mistress  Margret  Drummond,"  who  indeed  seems  to 
have  lived  openly  with  the  king.  Her  end  was  lamentable.  James  felt  so 
much  affection  for  her,  that  he  would  not  marry  while  she  lived.  It  is  said  by 
some,  indeed,  that  he  had  wedded  her  privately,  though  illegally,  their  near 
relationship  requiring  a  papal  dispensation ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  some  danger 
of  his  seeking  such  a  dispensation  even  at  the  last.  Those  around  him,  at 
least,  who  were  urgent  for  the  English  match,  appear  to  have  thonght  so,  since 
the  poor  lady  was  removed  by  a  dish  of  poison.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of 
the  fact !  since  her  two  sisters,  who  unexpectedly  joined  her  nt  her  final  and 
fatal  meal,  fell  sacrifices  along  with  her.  A  lest  entry  in  the  royal  books  nolices 
a  payment  to  the  priests,  for  "  a  Soule-Mass  for  Mistress  Margret ! "  Whether 
postponed  on  her  account  or  not,  the  marriage  of  James  IV.  with  Margaret 
Tudor,  so  long  talked  of,  was  soon  afterwards  celebrated.  He  gave  to  his  natu- 
ral daughter  by  Margaret  Drummond  a  noble  marriage,  however,  uniting  her 
to  the  young  cliicf  of  the  Gordons, 

The  Master  of  I>nimmond  was  not  saved  by  her  intercessions,  though  she 
would  have  been  successful,  it  is  stated,  but  for  the  irritating  language  of  her 
mother  to  the  king.  One  can  conceive  it  to  have  Iwen  on  her  account,  "  You 
have  robbed  me  of  a  daughter,"  Lady  Drummond  might  say,  "repay  me 
with  the  life  of  my  son,"  Hut  the  Master  died  on  the  scaffold.  He  left  a 
Bon  who  predeceased  his  grandsire,  so  that  John  Lord  Drummond  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  great-grandson.  The  branches  of  Innerpeffrie,  Belliclon,  and 
others  sprung  from  John  and  his  sons,  and  the  four  sisters  of  poor  "  Margret" 
wedded  severally  the  chiefs  of  the  Douglas,  Hnmilton,  Graham,  and  Fleming 
names.  To  his  heir  and  to  his  successors  generally,  the  first  Lord  Drummond 
left  a  paper  of  "  Counsel  and  Advice,"  remarkable  as  being  clearly  and  merely 
an  expansion  of  the  family  Motto,  *'  Gaiiij  tearriiy  "  (Walk  warily).  One  phrase 
will  give  a  perfect  idea  of  the  whole  paper  in  question.  "In  all  our  doings 
difcretion  is  to  be  observed,  otherwise  nothing  can  be  done  aright."  As  Win- 
toun  calls  the  Drummond  who  fought  at  Otterbourne,  "  A  manful  knight,  both 
wise  and  "wry,"  it  would  seem  as  if  "warriness"  had  been  a  frequent  clianic- 
teristic  of  the  old  Drummonds.  The  settlement  of  the  family  motto  we  should 
ascribe  to  the  first  Lord,  he  keeping  in  view,  perhaps,  the  words  of  Wintonn. 
But  it  must  be  owned  that  his  lordship,  though  he  might  frame  an  armorial  motto, 
iKd  not  much  respect  the  office  or  persons  of  Kin gs-at- Arms.  When  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  actually  stood  up  before  the  whole  Privy  Council  of 
Scotland,  and  bestowed  a  sound  bufiet  on  the  ear  on  Sir  WiUiani  Cummin,  the 
Lyon-King,  merely  because  that  gentleman  had  dared  to  read  officially  a  charge 
against  the  Earl  of  Angus,  near  kinsman  to  the  Drummond.  The  latter  was 
conftned  in  the  Castte  of  Blackness,  and  even  sentenced  to  forfeiture,  for  the 
said  ofience.     But  the  doom  was  ere  long  reversed. 

David,  second  Lord  Drummond,  thanks  to  the  "warriness"  of  his  great 
grandsire,  entered  life  (in  1619)  asone  of  the  most  powerful  and  well-connected 
of  the  nobles  of  Scotland.  On  coming  of  age,  he  married  his  cousin  Lady  Mar- 
garet Stewart,  the  offipring  (through  a  second  marriage)  of  the  natural  daughter 
of  James  IV,  by  Margaret  Drummond.  That  second  marriage  of  the  widowed 
Lady  Gordon  was  contracted  with  a  member  of  the  royal  line  of  Albany,  and 
ensured  further  to  the  young  Lord  Drummond  the  favour  of  the  crown.  Hii 
union  with  his  consin  was  followed  by  the  birth  of  an  only  daughter,  married 
r  to  an  Ogilvie.    By  n  second  marriage  with  Lilias,  daughter  of  Lord  Rutltven, 
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David,  Lord  Drummond,  hntl  five  daoghten,  the  eldest  foor  of  whom  ngpet- 
tivel;  wedded  tlie  cliicfa  or  heirs  of  the  Mootrose,  Mar,  Crawford,  and  Tolfi- 
bardine  houKs,  while  the  fifth  became  Ladj  Hildane  of  Gleneagles.  Of  Laid 
David's  two  sons,  Patrick  became  his  heir,  and  James,  being  created  Loss 
Maderty,  founded  the  noble  fainilj"  of  the  Viscounts  Stkathai.i^k. 

Patrick  succeeded  an  third  Lord  Drummond  in  1571.  By  £lixabeth,  daughter 
of  David  Lindsay  of  Edzell,  finally  eighth  Earl  of  Crawford,  he  had  (esfaifk 
palrii)  five  d»u;;lilcra,  and  two  sons.  The  ladies  formed  high  marriages,  be- 
coming Bcvcrutly,  in  due  time.  Countesses  of  Rothes,  Dunfermline,  and  Box- 
burgh,  Lady  of  Towie,  and  Unronesa  Klphinstone,  Thus  the  daaghtersof  lb 
Lords  Drummond,  in  the  course  of  two  generations,  bound  the  family  in  dam 
union  wiihBt.lea!>tcigiituf  the  grcateathouscsof  the  Scottish  nobilitj.  Patrick, 
third  lord,  requires  not  much  more  notice.  A  writer  of  the  age  thus  describei 
him :  "  Of  an  ancient  house  ;  hath  an  I(s)land  of  friendes  in  Strathetne ;  Iub- 
■elf  unhsble  in  his  hearing :  and  is  presently  in  France."  His  third  dan^lR 
Jane,  Lady  Uoxburgh,  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  had  the  honour  to  be  celebrsttd 
hj  the  poet  Duniel,  and  her  virtue  and  parts  were  such  as  to  lead  her  to  ta 
selected  by  the  scrupulous  Charles  I.  as  the  governess  of  hia  children. 

James,  eldest  son  of  the  thinl  lord,  succeeded  about  1600,  and,  having  Imi 
trained  abroad,  was  chosen  by  James  VI.  to  conduct  a  negotiation  with  tb 
Spanish  court,  which  he  did  so  successfully,  that  the  king  created  liim  Eaui^ 
^BTii,  A.D.  1G05.  lie  married  Lady  Isabel  Scton,  but,  djing  prematnnlf 
without  issue,  was  succeeded  (in  Ifil  1)  by  his  brother  John. 

John,  second  l-'arl  of  Perth,  wedded  Lady  Jane  Ker,  eldest  daughter  (/  th 
Earl  of  Itoxbur;!li  by  hix  first  marriage  This  lady  brought  to  him  two  dangktas 
(one  of  whom  ticcame  Countess  of  Wigton),  and  five  sons.  Of  tlieae,  ayoo^ 
sun,  John,  foumlod  the  Logic- Almond  branch,  and  William  became  second  w 
of  Roxburgh,  having  mnrried  his  maternal  grandfather's  heiress,  Jane,  cUfil 
child  of  his  only  son.  Ucing  grand-daughter  of  hia  aunt,  Jaoe  I>niminoad,ltui 
lady  stood  bound  to  him  by  curious  degrees  of  conssnguinity.  From  thn 
sprang  two  liarls  and  three  Dukes  of  Roxbuigh,  all  Drummonds  ja  tho  mile 
line ;  but  tho  honours  of  that  houM?  finally  passed  to  others. 

The  second  Karl  of  Perth  is  described  by  Lord  Strathallan  aa  a  nuu  tf 
great  virtue,  learning,  and  prudence.  "  Gang  warrily"  vras  his  maxim,  and  the 
one  which  he  inculcated  on  his  children.  But  they  did  not  follow-  it  with  the 
necessary  strictness,  and  suffered  thereby.  James,  his  eldest  son,  inherited  u 
third  Earl  of  Perth  in  1662.     By  the  Lady  Anne  Gordon  he  became  father  of 
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to  be  ready  to  pull  up  and  fii  rope-taildew,  by  wliicli  llic  walls  might  be  scaled 
hy  himself  with  fifly  stout  clansmen  at  his  ht-eis,  and  n  strong  body  of  other 
assistants.  Before  Ihe  time,  however,  a  person  in  the  secret  was  observed  by  bis 
wife  to  ^ow  so  uneasy,  that  she  wormed  the  truth  from  him,  and  on  the  very 
appointed  evening  gave  information  of  the  design  anonymously.  The  Castle 
Governor  treated  the  matter  lightly,  and  merely  directed  the  night  rounds  to 
be  mode  with  c«re,  without  changing  the  order  of  the  sentries.  Thus,  when 
the  plotters  arrived,  they  certainly  found  one  of  their  fripJids  on  the  walls  pre- 
pared for  his  task:  but  where  was  their  engineer?  Their  rope-ladder  they 
knew  to  be  incomplete  ;  and  he  ought  to  have  brought  the  addition  wanted. 
However,  they  tried  ivbnt  they  had  ;  it  was  short  by  one  fathom.  While 
praying  for  the  arrival  of  their  engineer,  the  cry  was  raised  suddenly  by  the 
sentinel—"  Here  arc  the  rounds  1"  lie  then  threw  down  the  laihlerand  grapnel, 
and  (to  save  himself)  shouted  "  Enemy  1"  and  fired  his  piece.  The  patrol  rushed 
forward,  and  the  conspirators  fled.  They  met  their  engineer  coming  with  mate- 
rials, which,  if  on  the  required  spot  ten  minutes  previouiily,  might  have  given 
to  the  rising  of  17 15  a  different  character.  Lord  Drummcnd  had  aiTanged  to 
communicate  w^ith  Mar  by  artillery  and  beacons  in  the  event  of  success,  and 
Mar  was  to  have  hurried  to  the  occupation  of  the  capital.  Ail  this  goodly 
scheming  ended  in  the  execution  of  one  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  deposition  of 
the  Governor,  who  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  complicity. 

The  author  of  this  bold  exploit  joined  Mar  aflerwarfls.  On  the  failure  of  the 
insurrection  of  171S,  he  was  one  of  those  whom  the  Chevalier,  James  Steivart, 
when  he  lied  ultimately  and  secretly  from  his  army,  took  with  him  to  Franco, 
being  probably  a  parly  necessary  t^  his  personal  eomforts.  Lord  Perth  resided 
abroad  for  some  years,  remaining  Una  to  bis  sentiments  of  loyalty.  K'everthe- 
le»s,  he  was  afterwards  allowed  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  occupy  his  estate  peace- 
ably. When  the  great  rising  of  1 743  occurred,  the  Earl  of  Perth  again  appeared 
asamost  important  agent  in  the  enterprise.  Before  coming  to  Scotland,  Charles- 
Edward  had  sent  to  the  Highland  chiela  biB  definite  resolve  to  strike  a.  blow  in 
person  for  the  British  throne.  While  others  expressed  doubts  and  fears,  John, 
Earl  (titular  Duke)  of  Perth,  alone  countenanced  the  movement,  declaring  bis 
resolve  to  "sland  nlnne  by  the  Prince,  even  if  he  came  alone."  Accordingly,  when 
the  Chevalier  landed,  the  Earl  rapidly  gathered  two  hundred  men  of  his  clan, 
and  joined  the  standard  of  Prince  Charles.  Being,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  "  a 
man  of  the  most  undoubted  courage,  but  of  no  peculiar  military  talent,"  he  acted 
mainly  under  the  guidance  of  others  throughout  the  1745  campaign,  only  per- 
forming well  every  duty  laid  upon  him.  Not  one  person,  however,  attached  to 
the  standard  of  Prince  Charles  felt  more  truly  inlerested  in  his  cause ;  and, 
when  the  fatal  battle  of  Culloden  look  place,  the  event  seems  literally  to  have 
broken  his  heart.  He  behaved  on  Culloden  field  wiili  the  most  striking  bravery. 
When  the  Macdonalda  refused  to  fight  on  the  loft  of  the  army,  he  called  to  tbcm 
to  "  go  on,  and  they  would  make  the  left  the  right,"  and  swore  that  il'  they  did 
BO,  "  he  would  call  himself  thenceforth  Macdonald."  Lord  Perth  escaped  after 
the  action  ;  but,  as  his  father  had  died  in  the  year  following  the  previous  un- 
successful rising,  so  the  son  departed  this  life  in  1746.  Mental  anxiety,  com- 
bined with  bodily  hurts  and  fatigue,  carried  him  off  at  the  early  age  uf  thirty- 
three,  before  he  reached  Ihe  Contiucnt.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  talents  and 
accomplishments,  a  good  draughtsman,  and  excellent  mathematician. 

John,  his  brother,  and  his  uncle  John,  both  confusedly  called  "  Lords  John 
Drummond,"  had  also  engaged  in  the  cause  of  Charles-Edward.  Being  an  officer 
in  the  French  service,  the  brother  of  Perth  had  been  chosen  to  bring  over  the 
few  troops  supplied  by  France  in  1745.  He  held  various  commands  thionghout 
tbe  insurrectionary  campaign,  and  led  the  Ictl  of  the  first  line  at  Culloden. 
Escaping  with  his  brother,  he  succeeded,  at  the  decease  of  the  latter,  to  the  chief- 
ship  of  the  family ;  but  its  estates  and  titles  were  all  forfeited.  Various  law  pro- 
ceedings, indeed,  took  place  for  their  recovery,  but  the  forfeiture  continued  in 
force  up  to  1 784,  when  John,  titular  Duke  of  Perth,  had  gone  to  the  grave  with- 
issue.  An  act  of  that  date,  however,  induced  James  Drimimond,  descendant 
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and  Tepreaentative  of  John,  first  Earl  of  Melfort,  to  come  forward,  as  the  rightfiil 
heir  of  the  Perth  house ;  and,  after  proving  his  lineage,  he  obtained  a  crown  graat 
of  the  estates,  subject  to  certain  claims  and  conditions.  He  entered  into  possesiion 
in  1785,  and,  during  the  same  jear,  wedded  Clementina  Elphinstone,  daughter 
of  Lord  Elphinatone.  He  was  created  Loan  Pebth  in  the  British  Peerage,  in 
1797)  and  died  at  Drummond  Coatle,  in  July,  1800,  leaving  only  one  BuiriTing 
child,  the  Hon.  Clementina-Sarah  Drummond,  on  whom  he  had  settled  his 
estates-  This  lady  (born  in  1 7f^).  the  undoubted  heiress  of  all  the  Drummondi, 

give  her  hand,  in  1 807,  to  the  Hon.  Peter  Robert  Burrelt,  eldest  son  of  Lonl 
wyiyt  and  the  Baroness  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  and  ultimate  successor  lo 
both  these  titles.  B;  his  lady,  Lonl  Willonghby  de  Ere8b7,  twentieth  bidder 
of  that  ancient  Englisli  peerage,  has  had  issue,  the  Hon.  AiIbsuic  Dbummoid 
BuHRELLi,  bom  1821  ;  with  Clementina-Elizabeth  (married  to  Gilbert  John 
Heathcote,  Ksq.),  Elizabeth  Susan,  and  Charlotte- Augusta-Isabella  (wedded  to 
Lord  Carrington). 

The  origin  of  the  Viscounts  StrathoUan  has  been  mentioned.  The  first  of 
their  line,  youngest  son  of  the  second  Lord  Drummond,  and  commeadalor  o( 
Inchafiray,  was  created  Lord  Madertt  in  1607,  by  King  James  YL  His 
lady  was-a  Chisholm,  and  belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  family  which  gave  rise 
to  the  song  of  "  Cromlct's  Lilt,"  so  called  from  the  ostat«  of  Cromlix  in  Perth- 
•hire,  their  s|)ccial  possession.  It  has  been  observed  in  this  work,  that  the 
Chisholma  were  almost  certainly  a  Border  family ;  and  Viscount  Strathnllui, 
grandson  of  the  first  Lord  Maderty,  confirms  that  supposition  bj  styling  hit 
maternal  ancestor  "  a  sona  of  the  Laird  of  Gheescholme's  bouse  in  Teviotdsk.' 
In  his  day,  the  Chisholms,  seemingly,  had  put  forth  no  claims  to  a  Gaelic  origin. 
William  Drummond,  the  founder  of  the  Strathallan  line,  was  a  younger  we  o/ 
the  second  Lord  Madcrly,  and  obtained  the  dignity  of  Viscount  Stsathaiui 
in  1686.  Before  his  ennoblement,  he  had  served  "longin  the  wars  at  haneio^ 
abroad,"  as  he  himself  snya  in  his  account  of  the  Drummond  house,  alr^adyallB^ 
to  here.  He  had  fought  for  Charles  L,  and,  on  the  downfall  of  that  mooiidi, 
entered  the  employment  of  Peter,  "  the  great  Zaar  of  Moscovia."     In  a  funetsl 

sermon  preached  at  his  decease  by  Principal  Monro  of  Edinbui^h,  it  is  said 

"  Now  we  have  this  generous  soul  in  Moscovia,  a  stranger  ;  and  you  may  be 
sure  the  cavalier's  coffers  were  not  then  of  great  weight ;  bnt  he  carried  with 
him  that  which  never  forsook  him  till  his  last  breaQi — resolution  above  the 
disasters  of  fortuae,  composure  of  spirit  in  the  midst  of  adversity,  and  accom- 
plishments proper  for  any  station  in  court  or  camp  that  became  a  gentleman.' 
After  serving  with  honour  "  against  the  Polonians  and  Tartars,"  the  subject  of 
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created  Duke  of  Melfort.  He  died  in  1714.  He  had  been  twice  married,  and, 
by  the  heiress  of  Londin  in  Fife,  left  that  son  who  claimed  and  obtained  the 
Perth  succession,  the  titles  excepted.  £7  his  second  lady,  he  had  many  chil- 
dren, some  of  whose  descendants  appear  jet  to  survive ;  since  Captain  George 
Drummond  (late  of  the  93d  regiment),  claims  all  the  titles  of  the  Drummond 
house,  as  representing  the  Melibrts  in  the  male  line.  Supposing  his  descent 
proven,  he  would  certainly  be  dejure  the  male  head  of  the  Drummonds;  but 
the  Scottish  titles  are  all  under  attainder,  and  it  is  but  right  to  add,  that  other 
parties  have  disputed  the  claim  of  Captain  Drummond.  In  the  meantime. 
Lady  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  undoubted  heiress  of  the  undoubted  heir  of  the 
family,  enjoys  the  estates,  and  is  universally  viewed  by  the  Clan  Drummond  as 
their  Chieftainess. 

The  eminent  men  of  the  Drummond  name  have  been  numerous.  William 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden  is  especially  memorable,  as  one  of  the  most  elegant 
poets  of  his  age  (1585-1649).  In  calling  him  an  "elegant"  poet,  however,  we 
nearly  sum  up  the  due  measure  of  his  praise.  His  verse  was  characterised  by  sin- 
gular purity  of  thought  and  language,  but  deficient  in  depth  and  force.  Drummond 
imitated  rather  the  Arcadian  isms  of  Sidney,  than  the  manly  vein  of  Shakspere 
and  Jonson.  And  yet  the  latter  rated  him  highly,  and  came  on  foot  from  London 
to  visit  him  at  Hawthorndcn.  Drummond  took  notes  of  Rare  Ben's  converse 
on  that  occasion,  and  has  been  bitterly  blamed  for  so  doing ;  but  he  himself 
never  published  these  notes,  and  probably  never  dreamed  of  their  publication. 
They  seem  to  have  sprung  merely  from  the  habits  of  a  literary  man,  musing 
with  the  pen  in  his  hand.  At  all  events,  they  give  an  admittedly  just  picture 
of  Ben  Jonson.  Would  that  they  had  been  extensive  as  Bos  well's  similar 
sketches  of  Sam  Johnson ! 

Sir  William  Drummond  of  Logiealmond  distinguished  the  name  by  his 
writings  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  but 
had  adopted  many  of  the  free-thinking  notions  set  abroad  at  that  epoch  by  the 
philosophea  of  France.  Many  other  eminent  men  of  the  Drummond  name  might 
be  pointed  to,  did  space  permit. 

ARMS  OF  CLAN  DRUMMOND. 

Or,  three  bars,  wavy,  rales. 

Cbbst.  a  sleuth-hound  (on  a  ducal  coronet  laterally),  collared  and  leashed. 
Supporters.  Two  savages,  wreathed  about  the  head  and  loins  with  oak-leaves^  bearing  each 
a  shouldered  club,  and  standing  on  ground  strewn  with  caltrops. 
Motto*  Gang  warrily. 
Badge.  Thyme  (or  mother  of  thyme). 

[It  is  right  to  say,  that  the  form  of  the  Arms  here  given  is  not  that  set  down  by  Lord  Strath- 
allan.  He  represents  the  field  as  "  Or,  three  bars,  ondes,  gules ;"  and  the  wreaths  are  stated 
by  him  to  be  of  "  ivy."  The  "  ondes,"  or  waves,  are  held  to  indicate  the  calling  of  the  Hun- 
garian founder  of  the  house.  The  '<  caltrops"  represent  the  iron  hooks,  it  is  said,  which  the 
Bruce  used  at  Bannockbum  to  lame  the  English  cavalry ;  and  it  is  understood  that  they  were 
added  to  the  Drummond  Arms  from  the  chief  having  either  proposed  the  stratagem,  or  having 
been  entrusted  with  turning  it  to  account.] 


CLAN  GORDON. 

The  Clan  of  the  Gobdons  stood  second  to  none  in  the  North,  in  point  of 
power  and  numbers,  during  the  later  centuries  of  Scottish  independence.  The 
founders  of  the  family  were  certainly  not  of  Gaelic  birth ;  although,  on  obtain* 
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ing  properties  in  Aberdeenshire,  they  must  havB  as  usnal  brought  under  their 
SWB.J,  and  given  their  name  to,  a  licction  of  the  proper  natives  of  that  region. 
The  G  onions,  tu  old  records  clearly  prove,  had  their  settlement  primarily  ia 
the  connty  of  Berwick.  Whence  they  came,  before  occupying  that  locali^,  hs( 
not  been  rightly  ascertained.  Reasoning  much  in  Fluellen'a  &shioii,  some  pvtia 
have  traced  tlicra  to  Jlaccdon,  because  there  was  a  town  in  that  country,  it  ii 
said,  called  Gordonia  ;  while  others  have  concluded  them  to  be  descendants  of 
that  "  Bertmnd  Gourdon "  who  killed  Richard  L,  at  the  sioge  of  Cbaloe  b 
Acquitaine,  by  an  arrow-shot.  Being  taken  captive  before  the  death  of  the 
English  king,  the  latter  questioned  him  as  to  his  motives,  the  act  being  dooe, 
not  in  (he  ht-at  of  fight,  but  with  peculiar  deliberation.  "  Wretch  I "  said  Cosnr 
de  Lion,  "nhut  have  I  ever  done  to  you,  that  you  should  seek  my  lifer' 
"  What  have  you  done  ?"  answered  the  undaunted  prisoner  ;  "  you  killed  mj 
father  and  my  two  brothers  with  your  own  hands,  and  you  would  have  hangud 
myself.  I  am  in  your  power ;  you  may  torture  me  as  yoa  will  j  but  I  shall 
bear  all  witli  plendurc,  if  assured  tlmt  I  hare  rid  the  world  of  such  a  nuisance.' 
Death  alared  the  Lion-Heart  in  the  face.  The  chivalric  deeds  of  which  he  hid 
been  once  so  proud  did  not  now  strike  him  in  the  same  agreeable  light ;  and  ba 
ordered  Gourdon  to  be  set  free,  and  even  presented  him  with  a  sum  of  moiUT. 
But  without  the  knowledge  of  llie  dying  monarch,  his  angry  foUowera  flayed 
the  poor  archer  alive,  and  then  strung  him  up  to  the  gallows-tree  1 

From  this  Bertrand  Gourdon,  then,  say  some  writers,  the  Oordona  wprvi 
The  story  has  been  most  frequently  applied  to  the  special  line  of  the  Earls  of 
Aberdeen.  But  the  mere  resemblance  of  names  constitutes  the  only  evidence 
producible  in  the  cose.  Wc  must  therefore  turn  to  the  Parish  of  Gt»dao  in 
Berwickshire,  and  content  ourselves  with  the  much  more  rational  snppcwtiaii, 
that  the  Gordons  took  their  family  appellation  from  that  locality,  whicA  finned, 
most  certainly,  their  first  place  of  residence  in  Scotland.  It  is  true  tbst  (be 
parish  of  Gordon  might  have  borrowed  its  name  from  them  ;  and  tV"  un- 
questionably is,  or  once  was,  a  manor  called  Gordon  in  Normandy.  Bat  it 
seems  much  more  likely,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Gordons,  probably  Anglo-Kw- 
mans  by  blood,  were  named  "  de  Gordon"  from  their  first  acquired  lands.  Th^ 
carried  not  only  thnt  designation  to  the  north  on  moving  thither,  but  ^i«"  the 
sabsidtary  tenn  of  "  Huntly,"  long  their  principal  title  in  the  peerage.  Hontly, 
or  Hunt- Lee,  is  still  the  name  uf  a  farm  or  farm-steading  in  the  parish  of  Gor- 
don, and  occurs  also  as  a  local  name  in  other  ports  of  the  Borders.  An  oldind 
rude  popular  rhyme  comprehends  both  names : 

"  y/Knl/i(- Wood— til p  wb'b  ue  doan. 
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pointed  to  settle  Scottish  a&airs  under  King  Edward  in  1305.  At  the  Game 
date,  thsit  monarch  fined  him  in  ttiree  jeara'  rents  for  former  oiiposition  and 
contumacy.  For  some  time  afterwards,  Gordon  appears  to  have  adhered  to 
England  ;  but  the  growing  power  of  Bruce  gave  full  leave  ere  long  to  him  and 
all  others  to  indulge  thei mat ional  predilectiona.  Gordon  not  only  joined  Bruce, 
but  rose  high  in  bis  good  graces,  and  was  one  of  the  trusty  barons  sent  to  R<Mne 
to  solicit  the  repeal  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  under  which  King 
Robert  had  been  placed  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Red  Cumyn.  Sir  Adam  do 
Gordon  received  for  his  services  a  gnmt  of  the  forfeited  lands  of  StbathboqiK, 
the  nucfcus  of  the  immense  northern  eatatesof  his  posterity.  He  fell  at  Halidon 
HiU  in  1333,  leaving  Ills  heir  Alexander,  and  Williiim,  ancestor  of  the  Viscoiaitt 


Sir  Alexander  de  Gordon  is  believed  to  have  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Durham, 
in  1346.  His  son,  Sir  John,  waa  also  present  on  that  field,  and  suffered  cap* 
tivity  for  some  years.  On  his  release,  he  obtained  a  charter  from  David  11.,  con- 
firming  bim  in  the  northern  or  Strathbogte  lands,  re-confirmed  to  liis  son, 
another  Sir  John,  by  Robert  II.  The  latter,  however,  wils  still  a  powerful 
Southern  or  Border  boron  in  his  day,  and,  as  such,  defeated  a  strong  body  of 
English  invaders  under  Sir  John  Lilbum,  in  the  year  1377.  He  was  also  one 
of  die  Scottish  leaders  who,  in  the  following  year,  worsted  and  captured  Sir 
Thomas  Musgrave,  governor  of  Berwick.  Sir  John  fell  at  Otterbourne,  com- 
bating mth  the  Douglas  i^ainst  the  Percy,  a.d.  1388. 

Sir  Adam  Gordon,  his  successor,  fell  likewise  in  battle.  Attended  by  a  mere 
handful  of  men,  he  bad  rushed  down  the  bill  at  Homildou,  A.n.  1402,  and  there 
perished,  with  all  his  followers,  in  a  gallant  but  vain  effort  to  retrieve  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Scots  on  that  unfortunate  day.  The  increasing  influence  of  the 
Gordons  in  the  north  is  shown  by  the  marriage  of  Sir  Adam  with  Elisabetli 
Keith,  a  daugliter  of  the  Great- Slariscbal  of  Scotland.  The  sole  offspring  of 
their  union  was  a  daughter,  Elisabeth,  who  bestowed  her  hand  and  possessions 
on  Alexander  Seton,  a  second  son  of  the  hoose  of  Winton.  That  personage 
spent  an  active  life,  battling  at  Harlaw  against  Donald  of  the  Isles,  and  in 
France,  for  the  Danphin,  against  the  English.  Recalled  by  James  I.,  he  became 
one  of  the  hostages  for  that  prince,  at  the  period  of  his  release  from  his  Windsor 
captivity.  At  his  decease,  Alexander  Seton,  "  Domtnus  de  Gordon,"  left  two 
sons,  the  younger  of  whom  became  ancestor  of  the  Sctons  of  Meldrum,  while 
Alexander,  the  elder,  continued  to  represent  tbe  Gordons.  He  was  created 
Earl  of  HiTNTLr  by  Jaraes  II.,  a.d.  1449-50.  This  is  one  of  the  few  eases  in 
which  a  Scottish  noble  reached  the  rank  of  Earl,  without  passing  through  the 
prelioiinarygradeofBaron,  or  of  Viscount.  Though  before  called  lords  of  Gor- 
don, they  seem  not  to  have  been  peers  of  Parliament.  The  first  lord  of  Huntly 
defeated  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  then  in  rebellion  against  the  crowo,  at 
Brechin,  in  the  year  1452;  and  forced  the  Earls  of  Moray  and  Ormond, 
under  simitar  cirumstances,  to  fly  from  the  mainland  to  tbe  western  isles. 
The  already  large  estate  of  the  earl  was  increased  by  his  marriage  with 
Jane  Keith,  the  great-grand-daughter  and  heiress  of  the  lord  marischal ;  but, 
having  no  issue  by  that  lady,  he  retained  part  only  of  ber  inheritance.  By  hia 
second  marriage,  with  Egidia  Hay  of  Tullibody,  be  had  one  son,  Sir  Alex- 
ander ;  and,  by  a  third  marriage,  with  the  daughter  of  Lord  Crichton,  chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  he  had  issue  Geoi^,  another  Alexander,  and  several  other 
children.  The  eldest  bod,  offspring  of  the  second  marriage,  obt^ed  iJie 
Lowland  Seton  property,  foundjng  the  Touch  and  other  branches  of  that 
house  ;  but  George,  descendant  of  the  third  marriage,  became  tbe  head  of  the 
Gordons.  A  similar  disposition  occurred,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  case 
of  the  ^nclair  family ;  and  such  divisions  of  properly  ore  mainly  intelli^le 
on  the  principle  that  soutbem  estates  were  then  held  of  more  value,  proportion- 
ately, than  northern  ones.  Besides,  the  Seton  succession  was  the  proper  male 
one  in  reality.  G«orge,  then,  eldest  son  of  the  third  marriage,  became  second 
Earl  of  Huntly,  in  terms  of  the  family  settlement  of  1449-50.  He  succeeded 
to  hia  sire  in  1470.     The  marriage  made  by  him  with  a  daughter  of  James  I., 
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ma;  Iibvc  helped  to  raise  his  standiog  in  the  wnrlcl.  Various  chartecv,  pMnd 
betwixt  1460  nod  14!>0,  prove  hie  high  rank  tlirougb  lifu  among  the  nobles  <tf 
(jcotlaod.  At  the  death  of  Jamca  III.,  be  rcc«ivt;<l  the  appulntmeDt  of  lieu- 
tenant of  all  the  northern  counties,  and  was  also  iKiUjiimti--d  Lord  High  ChiQ- 
cellor  in  149S,  which  office  he  retained  up  to  15ul  or  1502.  Dying  abuat  iht 
same  date,  his  eldest  eon,  Alexander,  succi^ed  as  third  Earl  of  Uiintlj.  A 
second  Eon,  Adam,  wedded  the  heiress  of  the  family  «f  Stn'ttERi.A2R»,  aii>]  h 
their  cliildren  was  thu  line  of  that  noble  house  canlinued.  A  third  eoo,  !sr 
Wilham,  fell  on  the  fit  Id  of  Flodden.  FtDin  him  sprung  lh«  Gordons  of  Gigbi. 
to  which  family  George  Gordon  Byrou,  Lord  Byron,  owed  his  descent  idkIet- 
noily.  It  would  bo  nftectation  to  tcU  the  reader  to  whieh  of  llie  Byrons  allti- 
sion  b  here  made.  The  Byron  of  poetry  stands  aloof  from  all  who  ever  hem 
the  name,  though  the  brave  Admiral  Byron  still  deservedly  Urea  in  nwti'i 
memories.  The  noble  bard,  tho  wonder  of  his  own  day,  and  likely  to  bo  i 
riddle  to  the  days  to  come,  was  proud  of  his  descent  from  the  Gordons,  or  G^ 
don-Setons,  and  through  ihem  fixim  roynltT.  His  progenitor,  tho  second  Esd 
of  Huntly,  had  several  daughters,  thtt^  ot  whom  severaUy  wedded  tiuf  haa 
of  llio  Crawford,  Keith,  and  Hay  families. 

The  eldest  daughter,  however.  Lady  Catherine,  contraeted  a  more  stngolv 
marriage  than  any  of  her  sisters.  In  the  time  of  James  17.,  I'erkin  Warbect 
cune  to  Scotland,  assuming  the  name  and  character  of  Richard,  I>ulce  of  Xeii. 
son  of  Edward  IV.  lie  uverred  that  he  h&d  escaped  from  tlic  Tourer,  anl  bi 
not  fallen  a  victim,  as  bis  brother  did,  to  the  murderous  ambition  of  iliclui4 
ILL  King  James  apix'ars  actually  to  have  at  tint  believed  this  stmy, HHf 
he  gave  to  Warbeck  in  marriage  his  own  near  kinswoman,  Z.iuly  C^thuoe 
Gordon,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  time.  In  short,  Janes  tmtei 
him  in  all  respecls  as  a  prince,  and  even  made  an  inroad  on  his  aeooaiit  iaio 
England,  with  a  view  to  try  if  York  and  the  northern  counties  ivouUKkaow- 
ledge  the  alleged  Duke  of  York.  That  attempt,  as  well  as  scTcnl  ffAtin 
having  the  like  purpose,  fulled  utterly.  Finally,  Perkin  Warbeck  frll  mirt  il« 
hands  of  Henry  VII.,  who  forced  him  to  read  a  confession  of  his  imposui'^ 
sitting  in  the  public  stocks.  Being  afterwards  thrown  into  the  Tower,  he  thew 
rashly  renewed  his  intrigues,  and  King  Henry,  who  hud  been  content  lo  »p*R 
his  life,  sent  him  at  length  to  tho  scaffold.  His  dying  words  placed  the  OOO- 
tcrfeit  nature  of  his  claims  beyond  all  doubt.  With  him  died  au  alleged  co- 
conspirator, the  £arl  of  Warwick,  last  mule  of  tlie  royal  line  of  PlaoiageacL 
Hume  justly  culls  this  latter  execution  the  "great  blemish"  of  Henry  VTL's  reigs- 
To  his  credit,  however,  he  treated  Lady  Catharine  Gordon,  wife  and  widow  u( 
Perkin  Warbeck,  with  great  clemency,  even  assigning  her  a  pension  for  life- 
She  ultimately  wedded  Sir  Matthew  Crodilon,  a  Welsh  gentleman  of  distloc- 
tion.     The  fortunes  of  this  scion  of  the  Gordon  line  formed  indeed  a  complete 


One  of  her  brothers,  not  yet  mentioned,  was  anccslor  of  the  Gordons  ci 
Lettcrfourie.  The  holders  of  that  property  became  ultimately  Premier  B«i>- 
nets  of  N'ova  Scotia. 

Alexander,  third  Earl  of  Huntly,  seems  to  have  profited  largely  by  n^ 
favour  and  relationship,  obtaining  new  possessions  in  Banlfshin>,  in  LochabET, 
in  Stralherne,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  forfeitures  of  the  Cumyns,  ibf 
Lords  of  Ross,  and  other  nobles,  enabled  the  crown  to  make  these  grants.  The 
rapid  growth  of  some  families,  and  the  equally  swift  downfall  of  others,  are,  io 
short,  mainly  explicable  by  the  powers  assumed  by  the  crown,  in  old  days,  i"' 
punishing  insurgents  and  offenders  by  arbitrarily  stripping  them  of  ihclr 
ostfttes,  and  of  rewarding  therewith  those  most  ac^ve  in  their  suppression^  Bui. 
though  the  latter  might  receive  charters  from  royalty,  they  had  u>  look  to  iheir 
own  heads  on  taking  possession  ;  and  hence  arose  endless  scenes  of  blood&liol 
The  stronger  such  grantees  became,  the  greater  chauce  had  they,  of  course,  "f 
keeping  the  properties  disponed  to  them  at  the  cost  of  others,  and  oRen  mo»' 
unjustly.  The  Huntly  family,  at  the  period  now  under  consideration,  htJ 
waxed  so  powerful  as  at  once  to  force  favours  from  the  throne,  and  to  si 
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tbem  when  conceded.  Il  is  not  quite  clear  when  tbeHuntlj  lords  gave  up  their 
last  Border  possessions.  Frobablj,  the  holding  of  them  proved  inconvenient, 
and  led  to  the  exchange  of  them  for  northern  properties.  Alexander,  third 
earl,  the  most  influential  noble  of  the  north  in  his  day,  at  least  augmented 
largely  his  patrimony  in  that  quarter.  He  attended  James  IV.  to  the  battle 
of  Flodden  in  1513,  and  bad  the  rare  fortune  to  leave  that  field  with  life.  In 
the  nunority  of  King  .Tames  V.,  he  held  the  post  of  a  leader  in  the  council  of 
regency,  and  acted  as  lieutenant  of  all  Scotland,  the  West  Highlands  excepted. 
By  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Athole,  he  had  John  Lord  Gor- 
don, «nd  Aleiander,  ancestor  of  the  old  line  of  the  Cluny  Gordons.  One 
daughter,  by  the  same  lady,  became  Coantesa  of  Argyle,  and  another  Lady 
Menzies  of  Weem.     A  second  marriage  produced  no  issue. 

John,  Lord  Gordon,  predeceased  his  sire,  leaving,  by  the  natural  daughter 
of  James  IV.  and  Margaret  Drummond,  George,  who  became  fourth  Earl  of 
Huntly,  and  Alexander,  who  entered  the  church,  and  was  raised  by  the  Fope 
to  the  titular  Archbishopric  of  Athens.  The  abbacy  of  Inchafiray  at  home, 
the  see  of  the  Isles,  and  finally  the  see  of  Galloway,  would  remunerate  him 
more  satisfactorily.  Rather  hurriedly  for  hia  reputation,  ho  embraced  the  Ke- 
formation,  married,  and  left  issue.  George,  carl  of  Huntly,  succeeding  ia 
1524,  played  a  most  important  part  in  all  the  national  afiairs  of  his  time.  His 
family  power  exceeded  tliat,  perhaps,  of  any  contemporary  Scottish  noble,  and 
hia  high  state-officea  added  to  it  lai^ely.  He  was  lieutenant-general  of  the 
north,  and  for  a  time  High  Chancellor  of  Scotland.  He  could  individually 
raise  armies  worthy  of  the  leading  of  a  prince.  Nor  were  abilities  and  ambi- 
tion wanting  for  the  due  use  of  such  advantages.  The  Earl  of  Huntly  com*  j 
manded  the  forces  which  routed  Sir  Robert  Bowes  at  Haddenrig  in  1542  j  ] 
and,  with  but  ten  thousand  men,  he  kept  in  check  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  the 
hea<l  of  thirty  thousand  English,  when  sent  to  avenge  that  defeat.  At  the 
battle  of  Pinkie,  however,  fought  in  1547,  Huntly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  but  had  the  dexterity  te  effect  hia  escape,  after  a  conflneraent  of  aome 
months  in  Morpeth  Castle. 

Previously  to  the  death  of  James  V.,  Lord  Huntly  had  acted  always  like  a 
true  and  loyal  subject.    Afterwards,  hia  ambition  seeme  to  have  mastered  his 
virtue.  He  had  indeed  strong  inducements  to  err,  being  the  courted  and  admitted 
head  of  the  Scottish  Catholics  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation.     When  Queea 
Mary  oscended  the  throne,  and  gave  to  that  religious  party  her  personal  coun-  ■ 
tenajice,  Huntly,  or  his  friends,  even  projected  a  mateh  betwixt  hia  younger   I 
Bon  John  and  the  Queen  of  Scotland.     The  natural  brother  of  Mary,  Jame^ 
earl  of  Murray,  constituted  the  great  adversary  of  the  chief  of  the  Gordons, 
and  the  main  obatacle  to  any  such  arrangement.    The  Earl  of  Huntly  is  said 
to  have  aimed  covertly  at  the  life  of  that  said  rival,  who  did  actually  hold  lands 
in  Moray  devised  to  Gordon  by  former  regal  grants.     The  Sons  of  Huntly 
shared  in  his  ambitious  and  acfiuisitorial  propensities.   John,  or  Sir  John  Gor- 
don, fell  inte  difficultiea  with  the  Ogilviea,  cUiming  as  he  did,  part  of  that 
family's  estates.     He  met  the  Ogilvies,  and  hod  a  brawl  with  them,  on  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  in  June  1542,  wherein  Lord  Ogiivy  waa  seriously  hurt. 
The  aggressor  was  imprisoned,  but  made  hia  escape.     Buchanan  represent* 
Queen  Mary  as  willing  to  wed  this  same  John  Gordon,  in  order  to  maintain  J 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Scotland.     The  issue  justifies  no  snch  view  of  J 
the  cose  ;  Mary  demanded  the  full  submission  of  the  said  youth ;  and  the  EarJ  J 
of  Huntly,  irritated  by  this  conduct  of  the  Queen,  and  by  her  refusal  to  follow  I 
his  course  of  policy,  took  arms  to  overthrow  her  half-brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray.  I 
But  the  latter  vanquislied  the  Gordons  in  fight,  a.d.  1562.     Huntly  fell  a  vio  1 
tim  to  fatigue  and  corpulency  on  the  occasion,  being,  as  some  say,  literalhr  J 
trampled  to  death  on  the  field.     This  defeat  of  the  Gordon  chief  in  battu  J 
waa  followed  by  the  public  execution  of  his  younger  son,  John  Gordon,  whoss  J 
qualities  of  mind  and  body  seem  to  have  been  not  unbeeeeming  his  high  pro*  ' 
jected  destiny. 

George,  eldest  surviving  son,  became  fifth  Earl  of  Huntly.     He  had  eevend 
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brothen,  of  whom  the  AuubindounUonlons  alone  li^  continued  i»uv  ;  and  be 
bad  three  fUfo^n,  mnrried  to  the  Lord*  o(  Athoii:,  BothwclL,  and  Forbes.  TIm 
fifth  Karl  was  on  uclive  slatc^man,  like  his  sire.  On  tb«  ilcnlli  of  the  \mtlet, 
tho  oldest  son  fli-sl  to  his  talhrr-in-hiw,  tli«  ckivf  iif  the  IltuDillons.  Tor  pn>- 
tectinn  t  liut  tlio  Queen  fnrrad  him  to  l>e  giren  up,  and  h«  was  siTntcatird  lu 
dmth.  However,  ho  emly  unili^rwent  forfettare  and  MOiBDcutcnt  ftir  a  p^ri'id, 
and  afterwards  row;  in  lli«  favour  of  the  court,  boing  pven  ii[>)>(rioti^l  Hi<ii 
Chancellor,  lie.  mm  Iwyoud  question  tho  chief  conlidnnt  of  Uothwtll  in  On 
murder  of  Darnlcy  ui  l.'tti?,  though  one  of  its  rexulls  max  bis  own  slster'a  diTom. 
Huntly  lost  offit^u  and  lufluenoo  with  thr  fall  of  the  Calbulic  pnrtj  at  the  battle 
of  Langsidit,  A.n.  15t5S,  which  carriral  Quucn  Mary  to  an  Euglisb  prison.  The 
wise  rule  und  strong  nnn  of  tho  Itcgnnt  Murray  kejit  lltiiilly  nn<l  bis  partj 
quiet  for  iho  two  succci^ding  years,  but.  on  thi"  murder  of  Murmy  in  17i0l 
negotiations  were  secretly  rcuewed  with  tlio  i;n)itivo  Mary,  lluntly,  and  lik 
brother  Adam,  raised  forces  in  the  north  for  her  service,  nod  fuoght  tmtooj 
battlps ;  hut  still  (be  King's-men  proved  too  strong  for  the  Qut-en's^nten,  knd 
the  Gordons  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  truco  with  the  R«gent«  nctiag  fa 
.Tames  VT.  ThH  carl  died  suddenly  at  Strathbogin  in  1576.  uudcr  drcott- 
stances  which  remind  ns  that  bold  bad  Ures  seldom  end  tiappily. 

George,  sixtJi  earl,  bom  to  his  sire  by  Lady  Anne  HtunUton,  along  with  ow 
daughter  wedded  to  Lord  Caithness,  continued  to  follow  tiio  old  fsnily  poficy, 
which  rested  on  the  Cutholic  intcrcstd.  Though  he  obtained  vartoua  ooBafi** 
tory  favours  from  tho  young  king,  James  VI.,  lluntly  wa«  found  intrigniaf 
with  the  JSpanisli  court  in  1588,  and,  in  1589,  look  arms  c^>Gnly  in  tfae  narth 
WFainst  lits  sovereign.  But  he  and  Ins  Ibliowcrs  fmnlly  siibiaittod  tn  Janus- 
Tlio  chief  of  tho  Gontons  was  thrown  into  conlinfmeut.  tried  and  coorielrf  af 
treason,  but  did  not  meet  the  death  to  which  he  had  been  doomed.  jUhtMOM 
Bhort  ttmcv  the  king  used  the  occasion  of  his  own  marriage  n-iili  Ann«  of  Deft- 
msTk  to  grant  amnestiee,  and  set  tlie  Earl  at  liberty,  tn  \5*.U,  tholattao* 
tracted  from  James  a  commission  to  bring  the  Earl  of  Aliirray  lo  the  rcTal 
presence,  on  a  charge  of  rescttiiig  tJie  turbulent  Stewart,  t^aii  of  Boiltw*" 
Murraywasaman  BO  nngidarly  handsome,  as  commonly  to  be  called  tl)e**b< 
Earl  of  Blurray."  Himself  a  legitimate  Stewart  of  the  royal  Albany  IJ 
had  obtained  his  earldom  by  wedding  the  eldest  daughter  and  beireas  a 
famous  Kegent  Murray.  Huntly  and  he  were  near  neighbours  and  riTabl 
the  north,  the  former  having  even  claims  on  the  lordship  of  Monqr,  Hence, 
the  Gordon  chief  cruelly  took  advantage  of  the  commission  mentioned  lo  df- 
stroy  his  feudal  foe.  He  and  his  men  beset  the  honse  of  Dannibirsel  in  File 
after  nightfall,  and  cnlled  on  the  Earl  of  Murray  to  surrender.  The  earl  heard 
in  this  summons  a  death-sentence,  and  only  fired  a  gun  in  reply.  The  assail- 
ants then  set  fire  to  the  house,  when  the  Sherriff  of  Mortiy,  n  guest,  at  tht;  timr. 
of  the  earl,  generously  rushed  out  among  the  besiegers  lo  cover  tho  escape  of 
his  friend.  As  he  had  expected,  the  Sbcrilf  lost  bis  life,  and  Jturray  did  actn- 
ally  pass  his  enemies  in  the  confusion.  But  the  flames  had  cniight  tlio  silk^i) 
tassels  of  bis  bonnet  as  he  broke  through,  and  formed  a  sort  of  guiding  star,  as 
fais  lofty  head,  to  tho  pursuing  Gordons.  They  followed  him  closely,  and  sle« 
him  among  the  cliffs  by  the  sea-shore-  Gordon  of  Buckie,  it  is  aaid,  struck 
the  first  blow,  and  forced  his  chief,  even  by  threats,  to  follow  his  examph 
saying,  "  By  heaven,  my  lord,  you  shall  be  as  deep  in  as  I."  Hnntly  therciipeB 
struck  the  dying  earl  on  the  face.  Mindful  even  then  of  bis  beauty,  hv  b  ~ 
mured,  "  Tou  have  spoiled  a  better  face  than  your  own,"  and  expired,  Ot 
besides  Huntly  must  have  joined  in  the  act  of  death,  since  in  the  body  of  t 
rarl  of  Murray  were  found  three  bullets,  one  of  which  his  motjier  g;avo  Ic 
king,  another  being  given  to  a  dear  friend,  and  the  third  kept  by  hcreclf  tc 
alow  (not  as  a  love-gift)  on  "  him  who  should  dare  to  hinder  justice  I "  Thr  n, 
accomplishments  of  the  victim,  and  his  sterling  Protestant  prinoiplea,  hud  n 
idered  him  the  most  popular  noble  of  his  time,  and  King  James  bimseliT  foa  ' 
difficult  to  escape  the  sunpicion  of  having  been  an  abettor  of  tbia  cruftl  U 
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I  A  fine  old  ballad  exisU  on  die  subject,  in  which  tLe  n 
I  jealoua  of  Murray,  matriiuoniallj'. 

"  He  was  a  brn»  gallant, 

And  lie  mde  at  tbe  rin);; 
O  I  tlie  bnnaie  Earl  of  llnrra^. 

He  might  have  been  a  king. 
He  vaa  a  bratr  gallant. 

And  lie  rado  U  tbe  gluve; 
And  the  baiinie  Enrl  of  Murniy, 

O  !  he  was  the  Queen's  love." 

Thia  etory  is  wholly  unsupported  by  proper  evidence.  Huntly,  from  whose 
Tindictlve  hatred  the  deed  certainly  sprung,  suffered  ouly  a  short  imprisonment, 
and  no  trial.  On  his  discharge,  lie  resumed  liis  treasonable  correspoudence 
with  Spain,  instigated  chiefly  by  the  BtiU  strong  sect  of  the  Catholics,  whom  he 
headed,  and  at  whose  hands  he  may  even  have  looked  for  a  crown.  With  Lords 
Errol  and  Angus,  however,  the  earl  was  compelled  to  succumb  to  tbe  king  In 
1593,  when  it  waa  forraally  decreed  that  they  should  either  reuounce  Popery 
or  quit  the  country.  They  did  none  of  these  things,  but  took  arms  again  in 
opposition  to  the  king's  lieutenaut,  Argyle,  and  defeated  him  a.d.  1S94,  with 
■even  thousand  men  at  bis  back,  in  tbe  vale  of  Glenlivet.  The  danger  of  the 
called  James  himself  to  the  field,  and  once  more  the  Catholic  lords  gave 
'in  their  submission,  now  asking  leave  to  go  abroad.  Fear  or  policy  led  to  their 
4enient  treatment  ultimately ;  since,  in  1596  and  1597,  Hunlly  is  found  rein- 
stated in  his  honours  and  offices,  and  even  receiving  in  1599  the  title  of  Mab- 
qois  of  IlcKTLT.  Undoubtedly,  the  sovereign  here  made  an  efiort  to  conciliate'  | 
this  great  noble,  on  whose  word  and  will  hung  literally  the  peace  of  the  north.' 
The  conferred  honour,  however,  did  not  render  Uuntlyless  troublesome  to  the 
public,  in  regard  to  religious  matters.  Acnused  still  of  supporting  Papacy  in 
1606,  he  waa  summoned  before  the  General  Assembly  of  tbe  Church,  and,  not  ap- 
pearing, was  excommunicated.  Committed  to  Stirling  Castle  in  1609,  he  re- 
covered hia  liberty  next  year  on  signing  tbe  Confession  of  Faitli.  In  1616,  tbe 
Marquis  again  sufiercd  imprisonment  on  clerical  picas.  An  absolution  obtained 
by  him  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  scouted  by  the  Scottish  kirk, 
to  which  he  thereupon  gave  in  his  adhesion  anew,  binding  himself,  also^  to 
bring  up  his  children  as  Prolestanta.  All  these  things  indicate  the  serious  dif- 
ficulties attending  the  settlement  at  this  epoch  of  religious  concerns  in  Scotland. 
The  pure  presbyterians  bad  first  to  do  battle  with  the  ancient  influence  of 
popery  ;  and,  a  victory  being  once  gained  there,  they  had  soon  to  resume  the 
fight  again  with  episcopacy.  The  progress-party  seem  to  have  compelled  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly  so  far  to  yield  to  the  spirit  of  the  time.  In  secular  matters, 
be  also  felt  the  weight  of  the  some  iufiuonces,  being  obliged  to  give  up  (for 
£5000)  the  bcj-itable  sheriffships  of  Moray  and  Inverness,  at  command  of 
Charles  I.,  to  the  E^l  of  Murray.  That  peer,  son  of  the  bonnie  Earl,  was  son- 
'Inw  to  Huntly,  having  wedded  Lady  Anne  Gordon,  in  order  to  reconcile  tho 
nilies.  The  first  Marquis  of  Huntly  died  in  1636,  aged  74-  The  character 
of  him  drawn  by  Spalding  and  others  scarcely  accords  with  facts.  "  He  was 
(they  Ray)  a  good  and  loyal  subject ;"  but  he  opposed,  through  half  his  life,  tbe 
king  and  the  established  authorities,  and  was  half-a-dozen  times  imprisoned 
in  consequence.  "  He  was  never  inclined  to  war ;"  but  be  fought  continually. 
"  He  was  a  good  neighbour,  disposed  rather  to  give  than  take  i"  but  he  mur* 
dered  his  neighbour  Murray  ou  account  of  local  disputes.  In  short,  tlie  eulo- 
gies passed  on  Huntly  by  high-church  organs,  atid  family  aniialists,  will  noti  | 
bear  the  test  of  historical  inquiry.  In  the  very  year  before  his  death,  the  Mnp-> 
quis  was  thrown  into  Edinbur^'h  Castle  for  injuries  done  to  Crichton  of  KreRw  I 
draught.  It  i«  true  that  he  hud  before  lost  a  son  under  circumst 
suspicion  on  Frendraugbt  Gordon  of  Kothiemay  hod  fallen  in  a  scuffle  with; 
Crichton  and  his  friends,  and  Huntly,  as  kinsman  of  the  former,  had  made  upt 
the  matter  by  imposing  a  lai'ge  fine  on  Crichton,  who  assented  to  its  justice, 
and  personally  visited  the  Marquis  in  a  friendly  way.     When  returning  to 
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Frendraugbt,  the  lord  uf  that  castle  was  attended,  fur  liu  sucurity,  by  HontMH 
second  son,  John,  Tlscoant  Melgiun  (created  1627).  aud  the  son  of  XM  deeeM^f 
Kothiemaj.     The  maiD  object  of  their  attendance  was,  to  save  Crichton  fv^H 
Leslie  of  Pitcaple,  who  held  him  at  feud,  and  had  snom  to  wnylty  him  to  l^M 
destruction.     All  the  party  reached  Prendraugbt  in  safety,  and,  being  orgo^ 
bj  the  host  and  his  ladj  to  staj  all  night  in  the  castle,  the  strangers  did  so^ 
though  reluctantly.     Being  lodged  in  a  particular  lower,  with  ntotns  storejet 
one  above  another,  they  slept  till  the  midnight,  when  the  lowetr  burst  out  into 
flames,  and  Lord  Mclguni,  with  RolLiemay,  and  five  out  of  aiz  attendants, 
perished  miserably.     As  none  full  victims  but  the  visitors,  and  as  Frendraogbi 
and  his  lady  at  least  gave  no  efficient  help,  this  dUamity  was  looked  on  with 
the  deepest  suspicion  by  all  Scotland.     Huntly  claimed  redress  from  Crichloa, 
but  the  latter  threw  the  blame  on  a  nephew  of  liia  foe,  Pitcaple,  and  the  tnin 
was  tried  and  executed.     Minstrels  have  sung  of  this  sad  event ;  and  gravB 
annalists  have  ever  viewed  it  as  a  mystery.     Some  have  sought  it  solution,  lij 
giving  a  Lady- Macbeth- like  character  to  Lady  Frendrsught.      The  liki'lilf"! 
on  the  whole  is,  that  the  deed  was  really  the  work  of  Fitcaple'a  i^entA,  who  cer- 
tainly were  on  the  watch  tliat  night  for  mischievous  ends  j  and  thai  the  it- 
Btruction  of  the  Crichtons  alone  was  intended  by  those  who  fired  the  castle.  Tk 
commissioners  who  examined  into  the  matter  thought  so,  else  would  thr; 
scarcely  have  condemned  Pitcaple's  nephew.   It  was  for  permitting  retsliatioai 
on  account  of  this  deed,  that  Uuntly  was  last  imprisoned. 

The  first  Marquis  of  Huntly  married  Lady  Henrietta  Stewart  of  the  Lennox 
bouse,  and  had  by  her  his  successor  George,  with  the  Viscount  Melgum  mention- 
ed, and  two  other  sons,  as  also  the  Countesses  of  Murray  and  JLinlithgow,  llie 
Marchioness  of  Douglas,  and  Lady  Strabanc.  The  second  Marquis  of  Huntljliad 
the  credit  of  acting  at  least  consistently,  on  the  side  of  the  loyalists,  during  ti» 
early  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  opposed  Montrose,  tvhen  M<A^ 
troso  was  a  covenanter,  and  contended  with  his  own  brother-in-law,  Atgjl^ 
on  the  same  score.  He  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  parliumentuiy  or  audi 
regal  party,  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  death.  On  the  22d  SXarch,  164r 
the  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgli — a  plai 
which  has  witnessed  the  shedding  of  much  noble  blood.  Huntly  beh^vedd 
the  lost  hour  with  as  much  gallantry  as  either  ilontrose  or  Argylc,  on  both  q 
whom  full  the  same  doom,  on  the  same  spot,  witliin  tho  next  few  years. 
Marquis  professed  his  loyalty  to  the  last,  and  would  not  admit  that  he  hftd  | 
aught  transgressed  the  laws.  By  Lady  Anne  Campbell,  daughter  of  the  aeveiif 
ii^rl  of  Aigyle,  bo  left  several  daughters,  the  thi-ee  elder  of  whotu  becmae  1; 
marriage  Ladies  Perth,  Seton,  and  Haddington,  while  the  two  younger  n 
respectively  Irvine  of  Drum  and  (the  Polish)  Count  Morstaln.  Of  the  sons  of 
the  Marquis,  Gieorge,  the  eldest,  predeceased  his  sire.  The  second,  James, 
succeeded  to  the  Viscounty  of  Aboyne,  conferred  on  his  father  while  Lwd 
Gordon.  He  died  about  the  same  time  with  the  Marquis.  Lewis,  the  third 
son,  became  thus  the  inheritor  of  the  iamily  honours,  restored  by  Charles  11^ 
in  1651.  A  fourth  bod  was  created,  in  IfiBO,  Earl  of  AaottiE,  and  received 
a  charter  of  the  lordship  so  named. 

LewiSjthirdMarquisof  Huntly,  died  in  1638.     He  left  by  Isabel,  a  daughter 
of  Grant  of  Grant,  one  son,  and  three  daughters,  one  wedded  to  the  Comte 
de  Crolly,  another  to  the  Laird  of  Meldrum,  a  third  to  the  Karl  of  Dunfcrmliue. 
The    son,    George,   became   fourth   Marquis,   and   was  fully   and    formally 
relieved  in  1661  of  all  the  consequences  of  his  grandsire'a  forfeiture.     Being 
but  three  years  old  at  his  father's  decease,  he  had  been  educated  by  his  friends 
in  the  old  family  faith,  namely  as  a  Catholic,  and  had  spent  much  of  his 
youth  abroad.     He  served  indeed  in  the  French  armies  under  Turenne  t  and 
he  also  made  one   campaign  under  William  of  Orange,  by  whom   he  ifJM 
politically  courted  and  distinguished.     'When  he  returned  home,  the  impa^| 
tanee  of  the  young  chief  of  the  Gordons  woe  fully  acknowledged  by  Chul^| 
II.,  who,  in  1684,  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  Dit&e  of  GosnuN.     Jam^| 
VII.,  on  his  accession,  sought  to  bind  the  Duke  to  his  cause  by  granting  ^H 


him  the  forfeited  landB  of  Daillic  of  Mellerstain,  and  by  creating  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Scottbh  goTernment,  and  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Coslle.  But, 
though  n  Catholic,  his  Grace  did  not  espouae  warmly  the  cause  of  King  James. 
When  Claverhouse  (Vbcount  Dundee)  appealed  to  him  to  join  the  Scottish 
rising  in  favour  of  that  monarch,  he  declined  doing  bo  actively,  and,  though  he 
for  a  time  lieM  out  the  Castle  of  Kdinburgh,  he  finally  gave  it  up  to  the  piirty 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Like  most  prudent  men  of  the  day,  the  Duke  sub- 
mitted to  King  William  III.,  but  showed  his  loyalist  predilections,  at  the  same 
time,  by  sending  a  printed  excuse  for  his  conduct  to  the  exiled  James.  The 
latter  had  the  folly  to  receive  Gordon  ungraciously  on  his  visiting  St  Germaina, 
though,  in  reality,  tlie  Duke  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  new  government 
for  hia  understood  Jacobite  tendencies.  Even  on  the  accession  of  George  L, 
he  was  confined  (in  1714)  to  Edinburgh  on  parole,  as  a  disaffected  person,  and 
died  at  Leith  in  1716,  aged  about  67.  "  He  is  certainly,"  says  Mackay,  an  ob- 
server of  the  period,  "  a  very  fine  gentleman  ;  well-bred;  very  handsome  ;  but 
somewhat  finical,  as  resembling  the  French."  His  early  training  is  here  mode 
apparent.  Ue  wedded  Lady  Mary  Howard,  of  the  ducal  house  of  Norfolk,  the 
first  in  rank  in  the  peerage  of  England,  and  had  by  her  his  heir  Alexander, 
and  a  daughter,  married  to  James,  Earl  of  Perth.  The  Ducliess  of  Gordon, 
who  severed  herself  for  a  time  from  her  lord,  and  entered  a  foreign  conveut, 
adopted  keenly  the  cause  of  the  OKiled  Stewarts,  and  displayed  her  jiredilections 
somewhat  remarkably,  by  sending  Cin  1711)  to  the  Edinbui^h  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates a  silver  medal,  bearing  a  head  of  the  Chevalier  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  a  view  of  the  British  Isles  with  the  accompanying  word  "Reddle" 
(Ready).  The  Dean,  Dundos  of  Amiston,  personally  presented  the  medal  to 
the  Faculty,  whereupon  a  warm  debate  ensued,  as  to  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  its  acceptance.  By  sixty-three  to  twelve  votes,  it  was  resolved  to  re- 
ceive the  gift,  and  to  thank  the  donor,  which  two  delegated  members  of  the 
body  accordingly  did,  adding  even  a  wish  that  her  Grace  would  soon  be  able 
to  offer  "  a  second  medal  on  the  Restoration."  So  far  the  high  rank  of  the 
Duchess  prevailed ;  but  the  needless  publicity  given  to  this  petty  affttir,  to- 
gether with  the  foolish  wish  expressed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Faculty, 
called  the  notice  of  the  ministers  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  proceeding,  and  the 
Scottish  Bar  found  it  necessary  to  reverse  its  first  decision,  and  restore  to  the 
Duchess  her  Jacobite  donation.  The  slate  of  the  times  alone  gave  importanca 
to  this  business.  Men  felt  that  the  Stewart  pretensions  were  yet  likely  to 
trouble  the  nation;  and  two  rebellions  ere  long  justified  such  forebodings.  Be- 
sides, the  Faculty  of  Ailvocates  of  that  day  really  formed  a  very  important 
class  in  Scotland,  representing  as  they  did,  by  birth  and  sentiments,  a  lat^ 
proportion  of  at  least  its  leaser  landholders  uad  gentry.  They  were  a  proud 
body — the  noblesse  de  la  robe  of  the  north  of  that  period ;  and  it  is  told  tha^ 
even  at  a  mnch  later  date,  great  opposition  was  made  to  the  admission  among 
them  of  a  man  of  ability,  merely  because  ho  was  son  to  the  bellman  (beadle)  of 
Biggar  I  Uddly  enough,  the  exclusionists  on  this  occasion  were  the  Whigs  or 
political  Liberals  of  the  Faculty;  and  equally  oddly,  when  admitted  to  the  bar, 
the  lowly-born  advocate  became  one  of  the  moat  staunch  High  Tories  of  his 
day  and  generation.  Elizabeth  Howard,  Duchess  of  Gordon,  survived  her 
husband  sixteen  years,  and  died  in  173'2. 

Her  son  Alexander,  second  Duke  of  Gordon,  exlJbited  in  earlier  life  all  the 
Jacobite  tendencies  of  his  house.  He  attended  the  Karl  of  Mar,  on  the  Braes 
of  Mar,  in  1715:  fought  at  Sheriffmuir  with  his  vassals  i  and,  on  the  failure  of 
the  enterprise,  capitulated  with  Lord  Sutherland.  Ue  was  imprisoned  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle  for  bis  share  in  the  insurrection,  but  escaped  without  severe 
punishment,  personally  or  pecuniarily.  In  1706,  he  had  married  Lady  Hen- 
rietta Morduunt,  daughter  of  ihe  Earl  of  Peterborough,  the  statesman  and  sol* 
dier  so  renowned  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  for  his  services  in  Spain  and  else*  ^ 
where,  and  alike  famous  for  his  eccentricities,  and  his  friendship  with  Pope  antl  | 
Swift.  Both  of  these  great  poets  recorded  his  peculiarities,  the  principal  of 
Lwhich  was  an  inveterate  restlessness  of  temperament,  which  sent  him  roving 
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from  pUc«  to  place,  like  h  leaf  acted  on  bjr  »  whirlwind.     His  daughler,  dH 
Paoiieas  of  Gordon,  left  indubtubto  claims  on  tlin  wry  utcient  "  baroDj^H 
Monli>unt"U>hQrde8ceniliinie.  She  bred  up  her  diildren  in  ibe  Prote«UMft^H 
and  nclually  received  a  ponsinn  of  £1000  peranuuta  for  so  doiag.     Thia^^H 
was  made  in  1 735,  and  ehnws  ein^ularly  how  ^iniious  George  11.  «raa  u»  sec^^ 
friends  and  quiet  toes  in  tint  uortii  of  Scotland.     LIcr  sons  were  Cosmo  G«oi^ 
third  Dake  of  Gordon,  Lords  Charlaa,  Lewis,  and  Adam.     She  bore  abo  U  bcr 
husband  eeven  dauuhteK,  of  whom  ono  weddcil  the  Earl  of  Abordcao,  aadM- 
other  the  (ultimate)  Barl  of  Wcm^ss.     Lords  Lewis  and  Adun  bBA^^^j^H 
r«Dt  &tes.    Lewis —  ^^^^^H 

*'  O  «*nd  Lewie  Gordon  huDC,  ^^^^^^^H 

And  tho  Ud  wi>  dBonik  tume" —  ^^^^^^| 

became  noted,  in  1745,  as  an  adherent  of  Charlrs  Edward,  followed  faiia  in^H 
hour  of  triumph,  and  shared  in  hit  overthrow.     Escaping  abroad  after  Cntlod^H 
1/ord  Lewis  died  in  France  in  1 754.     Lord  Adam  Gordon,  od  the  otber  hNI^I 
served  long  under  the  Hanoverian  government,  and  made  bimaclf  noted  laa 
iiaeful.  though  not  a  brilliant  soldier,  both  at  home  aiid  abroad,     la  1 789,  ta 
was  named  comouuidcr  of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  and  held  the  poet  for  Mm 
years.     He  died  without  issue  io  1801. 

Cosmo  George,  third  Duke  of  Gordon,  succeeded  in  172B,  and  died  in  MSS. 
at  the  earlj  age  of  thirty-two.  Fortunatety,  he  was  too  young  at  the  ttmed 
the  last  Stewart  rising  to  participate  deeply  in  its  troubles  on  cither  aid^  aal 
left  his  estates  unimpaired  to  his  eldest  son,  Alexander,  fourth  I>uke.  Tl» 
third  peer  had  other  children  (two  sons  and  three  daughters)  by  his  wifc^  htdj 
Catherine  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  One  of  these  yBOger 
sons  poased  through  life  respectably,  as  a  soldier  and  senator  ;  but  tlw  oCber, 
Lord  Geoi^  Gordon,  made  some  noise  in  his  day,  and  in  an  unhnpi^  bsUm. 
He  held  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and,  though  his  fam  ilj  hwl  tea  is 
long  distinguished  in  history  as  earnest  adherents  of  the  Catholic  &ttiwl^ 
George  made  himself  famed  as  one  of  its  most  violent  opponents.  The  Ijcndoa 
populace,  among  whom  the  cry  of  "  No  popery  1"  had  then  bccontfl  an  «!■«■' 
furious  watchword,  adopted  his  lordship  as  their  leader ;  and,  on  a  given  day 
(in  1780)  vast  multitudes  followed  him  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  ov«iaw« 
the  members  friendly  to  the  CathoUcs,  a  measure  for  whose  relief  &om  their 
peculiar  penal  burdens  was  then  under  consideration.  The  issue  was,  tbal  tht 
senators  incurred  great  danger,  and  were  grosaly  abused  by  the  mob,  who  mi^ 
have  done  them  more  mischief  had  not  Colonel  Gordon,  a  near  relative  of  Lmd 
George,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  vowed  to  make  Jiim  the  first  vKtim,  if 
"  his  friends"  persisted  in  forcing  the  hall  of  the  Commons.  The  rabhle,  afta 
much  uproar,  showed  tlie  total  hollowncss  of  their  religious  ciy  by  commeiielM 
a  general  riot  in  the  eity  of  London.  At  first,  indeed,  they  affected  to  assul 
CathoUcs  only,  and  the  friends  of  Catholics,  burning,  among  other  feats,  ita 
house  of  Lord  Mansfielil,  with  his  invaluable  legal  library.  But  they  KOt 
addressed  themselves  to  general  plundering  and  devastatiou.  For  tlir«c  dava 
and  three  nights,  fires  raged,  and  the  mob  shouted  and  destroyed  at  will,  atri 
the  whole  metropolis  of  Great  Britain.  The  jails  were  burst  open,  and  ieloo* 
and  murderers  liit  loose  to  join  in  the  work  of  havoc.  Strong  Uquor  flowed  id 
the  very  gutters,  and  men  and  women  lay  down  side  by  side,  and  drank  tiil 
they  perished.  Terrors  unspeakable  afleeted  the  general  conmmnity.  ITw 
ruling  powers,  both  of  city  and  state,  seemed  paralysed ;  and  it  was  not, 
in  fact,  till  the  rioters  themselves  paused  from  absolute  exhaustion,  that  ibe 
military  and  magistracy  found  courage  or  ability  to  check  and  terminate  tbit 
almost  unparalleled  outbreak.  Inactivity  was  charged  upon  all  the  milbo- 
rities,  aud  not  without  seeming  cause.  As  lor  the  original  prompt<:r  of  lie 
mob- assemblage,  Lord  George  Gordon,  he  proved  utterly  impotent,  when 
appealed  to,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  evil.  Many  persona  lost  their  lire* 
during  this  commotion,  and  several  of  llie  ringleaders  therein  died  fi 
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the  Bcafibld.  hard  George  himseif  waa  imprisoiied  and  tritHl,  but  no  proof  of 
his  complicity  ia  the  rioting  could  be  adduced,  and  he  obt&ined  an  acquittal. 
This  unlucky  nobleman,  however,  fell  under  the  power  of  the  law  on  other 
groun<:b.  Sharing  in  the  ultra-liberal  opinions  of  the  French  during  tbc  last 
years  of  the  rcigu  of  Louia  XVI.,  he  published  what  the  British  courts  declared 
to  be  a  libel  on  Marie  Aatoiuette,  and,  being  thrown  into  Newgate  in  conse- 
quence, died  there  in  1793.  Ue  became  a  Jew  by  religion  in  his  latter  days, 
thus  confirming  what  men  before  suspected,  that  his  intellect  was  unsound. 
£eing  not  devoid  of  means,  he  did  much  good  among  bis  fellow-prisoners.  We 
cannot  help  also  recording,  that  a  young  woman  of  the  Hebrew  race,  at  her  own 
special  entreaty,  waa  allowed  to  tend  him  towards  the  close  of  hu  life.  Their 
connection,  it  ia  said,  was  unblomeable. 

Alexander,  fourth  Duke  of  Gordon,  bom  1743,  succeeded  his  father  in  1752. 
After  raising  one  body  of  men  from  his  estates  in  1759  (finally  the  89th  regi- 
ment),  chiefly  that  bis  stepfather,  Ueneral  Morrtj,  mi^bt  have  an  honourable 
command,  he  raised  a  small  body  (of  Fenciblea)  in  1778,  and  a  third  (of  Fen- 
cibleB)in  1793.  Yet  a  fourth  time,  the  necessitieaof  the  country  led  the  Gordon 
family  to  exert  their  great  influence  va  the  north,  and,  in  ITIH,  they  raiaed  a 
corps,  not  merely  for  Fencible  or  Home  service,  but  for  all  national  uses.  The 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  eldest  son  of  Duke  Alexander  by  Jane,  danghter  of  bir 
William  Maxwell  of  Moureith,  Bart,  had  at  this  time  reached  the  age  of  twonty- 
four,  and  became  Colonel  of  the  said  corps,  famous  in  many  an  al^r-conteat  as 
the  "  Gallant  Ninety- Second."  It  is  told  that  hia  mother,  the  Duchcsa  Jans 
(Maxwell),  exerted  herself  in  no  common  way  to  raise  her  son's  following, 
deigning  even,  for  their  encouragement,  to  appear  at  their  first  review  in  the 
Gordon  tartans,  their  destined  dress.  Slie  certainly  was  a  woman  of  unusual 
talent  and  spirit.  Her  union  with  the  Duke  arose,  as  the  story  is  told,  almost 
from  an  accident.  His  Grace,  when  a  young  man — handsome,  and,  from  hia 
rank,  "  the  observed  of  all  observers"— was  pi-esent  at  one  of  the  old  Assembtj 
bails  of  Edinburgh,  and  chanced  to  overhear  the  light  whisper  of  a  lady, "  Uow 
I  should  like  to  be  Duchess  of  Gordon  1"  He  turned,  and  beheld  a  youthfnl 
demoiselle  of  very  fine  figure,  if  not  perfectly  beautiful.  An  introduction  fol- 
lowed, a  dance,  and  a  marriage  ultimately.  The  Duchess  became  a  leader  of 
fashion  in  her  day,  and  indeed  a  personage  of  no  slight  political  importance. 
Her  mansion  in  London  long  formed  the  grand  rendezvous  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Tory  party,  as  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  did  to  the  Whigs.  And  as 
the  beautiful  Duchess  Georgiana  did  not  disdain  to  bestow  a  kiss  on  a  London 
butcher,  to  win  a  vole  for  Charles  James  Fox,  so  did  Jane,  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
enlist  recruits  for  her  son,  by  planting  the  momentous  shilling  betwixt  her  lips, 
and  permitting  it  to  be  taken  thence  by  those  of  the  miliiury  neophyte.  So 
runs  the  tale,  at  all  events ;  though  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  tempting 
bait  was  ouly  held  out  to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  some  single  individUEtl — iti 
indeed,  such  an  incident  ever  occurred. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  recount  here  the  lengthened  services  of  the  92d 
regiment  in  Holland,  Egypt,  Spain,  and  Belgium.     They  were  the  great  rivals 
in  fame  of  the  42d,  or  Koyal  Highlanders,  of  which  leading  Gaelic  corps  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly  was  appointed  Colonel  in  1806,  as  a  reward  for  hb  seiv 
vices  with  the  92d.     His  father,  Alexander,  fourth  Dnke  of  Gordon,  having 
been  predeceased  by  his  iirst  lady  in  1612,  was  married  a  second  time,  in 
1820,  to  Mrs  Christie  of  Fochabers.     His  Grace  proved  himself  to  be  a  man 
of  talent  by  his  excellent  humorous  song,  or  poetical  equtifoqne,  "  Cauld  kul  IB 
Aberdeen,"  or  the  "  Heel  o'  Bogie."     The  social  turn  of  Uie  Duke  led  him  to  1 
encoursLge  Mr  Marshall,  who  was  in  his  employ,  in  the  cultivation  of  Scottidk  1 
music,  whence  have  we  "  TuUochgorum,"  and  many  of  our  best  modem  meloi  1 
dies.    Besides  hin  only  son  and  successor,  George,  Duke  Alexander  had  by  hit  I 
lady  (Jane  Maxwell)  five  daughters,  three  of  whom  became,  by  marriage,  j 
Duchesses  (of  Richmond,  Muichester,  and  Bedford),  another  MarchioneM  -^ 
Cornwallia,  and  the  fifth  Lady  Sinclair  of  Murklo  (ailerwards  re-married  tO 
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or  George  who  becatoe  fifth  Duke  in  1R27,  ll>c  militwy  can«r  has  hea 
mentioncti.  After  uen-Jng  gaIUntl;r,  and  Bustuiniug  variooA  severe  woan&k  bl 
spent  liis  Inter  days,  as  Marquis  of  Huntly  and  Duke  of  Gordon,  in  the  «xen>R 
of  m  princL-ly  hospitality,  reaiding  mainly  at  his  noble  fieat  of  Gordon  C»l^ 
and  fulfilling  all  ihe  duties  of  a  |»ood  landlord.  lie  was  noted  for  liis  frank  »Bi 
social  inRUtier,  being  iho  delight  of  the  agricultural  and  other  bodies  over  wbon 
he  was  wont  to  pnvidc,  whether  in  an  oificial  or  prinite  capacity.  His  Grw 
had  wedded,  in  1613,  Miss  Brodie,  only  child  of  Alexander  nro<li4>  of  Btodiiv 
by  whom  he  l(^ft  no  issue.  At  his  decease  in  1836,  tberelbrc,  the  ducal  bonontr 
of  (iordon  became  extinct,  as  well  as  the  title  of  Earl  of  Jf  orw-ich  in  the  En^ 
peera^',  conferred  on  the  fourth  Duke  in  17S1,  and  the  tit3e  ot'  litu-on  Uordoc, 
hy  which  the  fifth  Duke  hod  been  called  to  the  House  of  Lonls  in  I  f*07.  '11* 
son  of  his  eldest  sister.  Lady  Charlotte,  the  prcJcnl  Duke  of  Iticliiuond  (Lenma 
and  D'Aubigny),  succeeded  to  the  great  Gonlon  iioweasions  in  the  nanii  d 
Scotland.  In  his  larg«  family  by  Lady  Caroline  I*Bget,  daiigliter  of  lb 
Marquis  of  Anglesey,  and  in  their  i>oslerity,  the  Gordon  estates  sr*  likelj  u 
find  inheritors  ]>ermanently.  Being  already  Dukes  in  l-jnglanil,  Scotland,  ud 
France,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  ducal  Gordon  title  will  be  rerived  in  ikcliM , 
of  the  Richmonds. 

The  Makql'isate  of  Huxtlt,  howerer,  did  not  become  extinct  on  ibe' 
cease  of  the  lost  Duke  of  Gordon.     The  title  fell  to  tbc  lineal  dcacendnt  i 
Lord  Charles  Gordon,  younger  son  of  llie  second  Marquis,  created  by 
II.,  in  1660,  Eabl  of  Aboyne.    He  received  the  honour  for  his  loyalty  il' 
the  civil  wars,  and  was  chartered  in  the  lands  of  Aboyne  in  16t)l.     Bylai^ 
Elizabeth  Lyon,  he  lell  his  successor,  Charles,  and  several   otlier  tidUrvB^ 
Charles,  second  Earl  of  Aboync,  wedded  a  second  Lady  £lizii1>eth  Ljon. ' 
bare  to  him  his  heJr,  John,  and  three  daughtera.    John,  the  third  Earl. had ' 
his  lady,  Grace  I.opkliart  of  the  Camwath  hon»e,  a  number  of  children,' 
eldest  son  being  Charles,  who  succeeded  as  the  fourth  peer  in  1 732,     He  iv^ 
herited  but  a  small  estate,  and  earned  an  honourable  repute  by  hi^  jodirios 
efibrts  for  its  improvement,  so  bcneGting  greatly,  besides,  the  gencrsl  igricut 
lure  of  the  north.    By  Lndy  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  tlio  Karl  ot  0»l- 
luway,  his  lordship  had  his  heir,  George,  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Laih 
Margaret,  became  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  William  Beckford  of  Koniliill 
author  of  the  truly  classical  romance  of  "  Vathek,"  and  builder  of  two  pobcA 
each  rivalling  in  stone  all  that  his  fancy  had  conceived  of  oriental  magnificeDtc. 
Charles,  fourth  Earl  of  Aboyne,  espoused,  in  second  nuptials.  Lady  Mv? 
Douglas,  daughter  of  Lord  Morton  by  the  heiress  of  the  HalyburtotM  of  Pilcnf, 
and  had  by  her  one  son,  Douglas  Gordon,  who  succeeded  to  the  Pitcur  esIsU. 
and  took  the  name  of  iis  ancient  possessors  (originally  de  Holy-burgli-towu). 

George,  fifth  Earl  of  Aboyne,  bom  in  1761,  sncceeded  his  father  in  179<- 
His  early  years  were  spent  in  the  army,  and.  after  his  accession  to  the  earldui; 
he  served  as  a  representative  of  the  Scottish  peerage  during  several  Parlioiueatf. 
His  lordship  took  to  wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Cojie.  Bart.,  ■) 
by  her  has  had  a  large  family.    He  succeeded  in  1636  to  the  MarqalMie 
Huntly,  and  other  Gordon  titles  contingent  thereupon.     His  heir-ape 
Cliarles,  Earl  of  Abojrne  and  Enzie,  has  been  twice  married,  and  has 
A  younger  son  of  the  Marquis,  Lord  John- Frederick  Gordon,  has  taken 
Halyburton  name,  having  succeeded  to  the  property  of  hia  uncle. 

The  branch  of  the  Gordons  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Kabls  rf 
AsEBDEEN,  as  before  ivmarked,  has  sometimes  been  specially  referred  to  B«r- 
trand  Gouiilon,  as  if  of  a  different  house  from  the  Huntly  Gordons.  This  con- 
jecture is  a  most  improbable  one,  though  positive  evidence  may  not  be  addaciMt 
of  the  descent  of  the  Aberdeens  from  the  main  line  of  Gordon.  They  nnwir 
to  have  struck  off  from  it  at  a  very  early  period,  when  Berwickshire  was  tlie 
■eat  of  the  whole  family;  but  they  are  fintt  traceable  with  certainty  in  llx 
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^sortli,  where  tliej  obtained  the  estate  of  Metblic  by  marriage.  Patrick  Gordon 
of  Methlic,  as  Crawfqrd  relates  in  the  "  Lives  of  the  Officers  of  State,"  served 
under  "  his  cousin  the  Earl  of  Huntly,"  at  the  battle  of  Arbroath,  and  fell  there, 
A.D.  144d>  Tlirce  of  his  successors  are  recorded  as  successive  Lairds  of  Methlic 
in  public  documents,  and  they  seem  to  have  acquired  new  lands  of  considerable 
extent,  those  of  Kelly  among  others.  The  fiflh  Goi'don  of  Methlic  is  the  Srat, 
named  of  "  Haddo,"  a  property  held  to  this  day  by  his  descendants.  He  nourished 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  adhering  generally  to  the  side  espoused  by  Huntly. 
The  line  can  now  be  followed  with  accuracy  down  to  Sir  John  Gordon  of  Haddo, 
eighth  from  the  first  Methlic,  a  gentleman  of  high  distinction  in  the  troubled 
times  of  the  Jirat  Charles,  and  by  him  crealed  a  Baronet,  a.s.  1642.  Acting 
usually  with  Huntly,  Sir  John  opposed  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  and  Estates 
of  Scotland,  and  appeared  several  times  in  arms  in  the  royalist  cause.  On  the 
march  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  northwards,  Gordon  attempted  to  hold  out  his 
house  of  Kelly,  but  was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  He  was  sent  to 
Edinburgh,  tried,  and  ultimately  condemned  to  death,  by  a  law  certainly  made 
post  factum  (after  the  fact).  Indeed,  Sir  John  Gordon  appears  to  have  been 
hardly  treated  throughout,  and  particularly  by  the  clergymen  who,  on  the  19th 
of  July,  1644,  attended  him  to  tlie  scaffold  from  his  place  of  confinement,  said 
to  have  been  a  part  of  St  Giles'  Cathedral  adjoining  the  old  prison,  and  which 
from  him  took  its  yet  popular  name  of  Haddo's  Hold  or  Hole.  He  might  be 
lodged  there  from  want  of  room  in  the  jiul.  Forbidden  to  apeak  publicly  on 
the  scaffold,  Gordon  was  yet  harassed  by  his  zealous  clerical  attendants  with 
exhortations  to  confess  his  guilt.  On  his  admitting  humbly  that  he  was  "  a 
sinner  before  God,"  one  of  the  minislers  cried  out  aloud  to  the  people  that  he 
owned  bis  treason  "  against  the  country  ;"  but  Sir  John  immediately  contra- 
dicted the  assertion,  and  defended  all  that  be  had  ever  done  as  a  subject  and 
citizen.  The  angry  clergyman  "  railed"  at  his  contumacy,  we  are  told,  and  he 
was  forced  to  witness  the  head  of  a  fcUow-victim,  Captain  Logie,  struck  olf 
directly  before  his  face.  One  herald  then  pronounced  Sir  John  "  a  villain  and 
traitor,"  while  another  tore  bis  coat'of-orms  to  shreds,  and  strewed  it  on  the 
scaffold.  After  a  brief  prayer,  he  laid  his  head  under  the  axe  of  the  maiden, 
and  was  soon  no  more.  Spalding  gives  him  a  high  character,  as  a  man  of  "  a 
good  life  and  conversation,  temperate,  moderate,  and  religious,  a  good  neigh- 
bour, and  a  loyal  subject."  And  yet  he  had  his  shore  of  the  sterner  mettle  of 
his  times.  He  was  "  hardy,  stout,  and  bold  in  all  hazards,  a  friend  to  his 
friends,  and  terrible  to  his  enemies."  He  had  been  charged  on  trial  with  some 
severities,  but  nothing  was  proven  save  what  naturally  resulted  from  his  bearing 
nnns  as  a  loyalist.  By  his  lady,  Mary,  daughter  of  Forbes  of  Tolquhoun,  he 
left  his  successor  John,  to  whom  the  honours  and  estates  were  restored  in  I66l. 
Xicaving  only  a  daughter.  Sir  John  was  succeeded,  in  1665,  by  his  brother,  Sir 
George,  third  Bai-onet,  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law  before 
the  family  possessions  fell  to  him.  Ue  afterwards  continued  the  pursuit  of  hia 
calling,  entering  at  the  Scottish  bar  in  1668,  and  pleading  there  habitually, 
but — marvellous  to  relate — without  taking  fees.  Sir  George  won  a  high  name, 
however,  and  rose  to  the  bench  in  1680.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and,  in  1682,  attained  to  the  dignity  of 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  being  also  created  Earl  of  Abebdeen,  30th  of  Novem-  t 
ber,  1682.  In  previously  coniiug  down  from  London  during  that  year  with  the'  j 
Duke  of  York,  their  vessel  had  been  wrecked,  and  his  Royal  Highness,  having 
got  into  a  boat,  called  out,  "Take  careof  my  Chancellor  1"  which  gave  the  first 
open  intimation  of  that  appointment.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  exercised  hia 
exalted  office  with  almost  universal  approbation  up  to  1684,  when  the  Duke  of 
Qucensberry,  to  gratify  the  need  and  greed  of  the  court  and  its  creatures,  pro- 
posed to  lay  lines  on  husbands  for  the  non-attendance  of  their  wives  upon  the 
licensed  state-worship.  Lord  Aberdeen  strongly  opposed  this  tyrannical  device 
to  raise  money,  declaring  it  to  bo  contrary  to  the  purport  of  the  statutes  against 
noncoiiformity.    A  man  might  be  fined  by  these  for  not  keeping  his  wife  from 
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illegal  coDVL-QticltM,  but  tie  deemed  it  a  ver^  differant  tking  to  call  MH^HB 
force  the  atb^ndnDce  of  his  consort  an  luiy  ptrticular  ministry.  "  BvtniBlf 
might  be  so  far  ))rBctical)le  ;  "couatraint"  geeuieil  to  him  to  ba  alike  odiootul 
impracticable.  The  Queensbeiry  propoud,  bowerer,  proved  extnemely  paliuUi 
to  the  court,  and,  finding  such  to  be  the  case,  Lord  Aberdeen  manfnU;  rtaipKi 
all  his  high  offices.  At  the  cliange  of  168S,  tliou^b  he  had  fif^xwed  than  is 
their  dajr  of  power,  be  sliowcd  a  lingering  feeling  fur  ibe  linettl  bctrs  of  tk 
Stewarts  by  retiring  into  private  life ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  KoeBMoi  li 
Queen  Anne  that  lie  resumed  bis  place  as  a  Peer  of  Parliament.  He  tvlti 
against  the  first  movements  towards  the  Union,  but  took  no  active  sliatc  In  tk 
lal£r  proceedings  on  that  question.  Dying  in  17S0,  he  l«fi  behiud  htm  >b*i- 
ccllcnt  cbsracler  and  n  good  estate.  Uis  contempornnr,  Mackay,  colla  IiIb'i 
line  orator,  slow  hut  stroog,"  and  "  the  aolidest  eintesuan  of  his  time  in  Sv 
land." 

William,  his  elde^it  (surviring)  son,  by  Anne  Lookhitrt  of  tba  Oara«ri 
family,  became  second  Eurl  of  Abordeen.  Jn  17^1,  he  was  elected  •  il|mii«h 
laljve  of  the  Scollish  peerage,  and,  in  that  capacity,  opjrased  Ute  uourt  gnt 
mliy.  But  he  joined  not  the  insurrection  for  the  IStewArbs  and  died  in  IT4& 
at  the  age  of  seventy.  Ho  was  thrice  married,  and  had  many  dtildreik  B> 
Bon  George,  by  the  second  marriage  with  Lady  Susan  &f  urmy,  daughter  ctf  ik> 
Duku  of  Atbole,  succeeded  to  the  family  honours.  George,  third  Karl,  pwM 
through  life  quietly,  serving  with  industry,  however,  as  a  representative 
of  till!  House  of  Lords  during  several  Parliaments.  He  died  in  1 801 .  His  ^W 
Lord  Haddo,  had  predeceased  him,  leaving,  by  Miss  Baird  of  Newbyib, 
George,  who  inherited  as  fourth  and  present  Earl  of  Aberdet-n.  WritiM; 
work  in  I84<),  we  fBel  it  unneecssary  to  dwell  on  the  eminent  place  whicv 
long  been  filled  by  this  noblemtLn  in  the  recent  annals  of  Great  Britaia.  Bom* 
in  1784,  he  first  distinguished  himself  by  bis  attention  to  ami(|itarianliW«ture, 
receiving  even  censure  from  Lord  Byron  nnd  others  for  his  atttrmuts  Icnaeui! 
the  monuments  of  old  from  neglect  and  misusnge.  But  every  sut-eeeding  daj 
now  pi'oves  that  such  parties  as  the  Earls  of  Aberdeen  and  Klgia  conferred  s 
benefit  on  the  world  of  art  by  advocating  the  preservation  uf  the  wcodrow 
eflbrts  of  Greek  genius,  in  places  where  they  might  be  enjoyed  enduringlr.  LetJ 
Aberdeen,  as  a  politician,  has  been  repeatedly  chosen  to  overlook  th«  most  di^ 
fieult  department,  {>erhaps,  of  tlie  national  afiairs — namely,  ita  foreign  nlalioK 
By  Lady  Catherine  Hamilton,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Abervom,  his  Uui- 
ship  had  several  daughters  ;  and  by  his  second  lady,  widow  of  Viseoant  Haail' 
Ion,  he  has  had  his  heir- apparent.  Lord  Haddo,  and  other  children.  Lnd 
Uuddo  espoused,  in  1840,  Mary,  second  daughter  of  George  Baillie  of  Jervis- 
wood,  and  has  issue. 

Looking  on  the  founders  of  the  Aberdeen  line  as  having  been  early  cadets  if 
the  main  Gordon  house,  it  seems  clear  thut  their  descendants  have  fair  claiiii> 
to  be  its  male  representatives,  as  the  dukedom  and  the  marquisale  both  fell  iiU 
the  name  of  Seton.  However,  it  must  he  admitted  that  the  Gordons,  Viacocm 
of  Kenuitbe,  can  make  out  the  most  clear  genealo^c  story.  They,  too,  apmu 
from  the  chief  stem  at  a  very  early  date,  their  founder  being  the  se<!otid  b«o  H 
Sir  Adam  Gordon,  who  flourished  on  the  Borders  at  the  beginning  of  the  ftmt' 
teenth  century.  In  that  district  the  said  eon,  William  Gordon,  obtained  finm 
his  sire  the  barony  of  Stitchel,  contirmed  by  King  Kobert  L  in  1315.  SirAdsfl 
likewise  bought  for  William  the  lands  of  Glenkenns,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirt- 
Cudbriglit,  comprehending  the  Loehinvar  and  Kenmure  properties,  the  pernw- 
nent  scat  of  this  branch  of  the  Gordons.  Thus  amply  endowed  in  ilie  Kwlh. 
they  did  not  move  northwards  with  their  chiefs.  The  KenmiiT«  Qordons  «>«■ 
tinued  to  wax  in  strength  and  coose(|i]eDce  for  several  generations  tfarve  suc- 
cessive heads  of  the  line  fighting  and  lulling  at  the  battles  of  Uomildon,  PloddeiL 
and  Pinkie.  The  tenth  baron,  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  who  ftourishod  in  the  rcipi 
of  James  VI.,  was  noted  for  his  great  personal  strength  and  courage,  whidi  b« 
asecGised  chiefly  against  the  English  borderers.    He  obtained  a  Bwonetoy  inm 
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Charles  I.  in  1626,  and  died  tno  j-eara  Bfterwnrda,  leaving,  hj  Lady  Isabel 
Kuthven,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Gowrie,  his  heir,  Sir  John.  On  the 
Btrange  downfall  of  the  Gowrie  house,  the  KeDiuure  family  conceived  hopen  of 
acquiring  that  succession,  and  Sir  John,  it  is  creditably  told,  endeavoured  to 
win  to  hia  side  the  all-powerfol  Duke  of  Buckingham,  bj  sending  to  him  a 
purse  of  gold,  containing  ths  entire  price  of  the  estate  of  Stitchel,  sold  for  that 
very  end.  But  on  the  very  day  afler  he  received  that  bribe — to  give  it  its  right 
name — George  Villiera  fell  by  the  knife  of  Fellon,  and  the  gold  was  given  in 
vain.  However,  Sir  John  Gordon  received  the  title  of  Viscount  of  KENMUitE, 
aod  Lord  LocmsvAR,  in  1633.  He  died  prematurely  in  1634,  greatly 
regretted.  He  had  married  Lady  Jean  Campbell,  of  the  Argyle  bouse, 
who  brought  to  him  one  son,  John,  the  second  Viscount.  Dying  in  1639,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  John,  who  was  also  cut  off  in  youth.  A  brother, 
Robert,  held  the  title  as  fourth  Visconnt,  from  1643  to  1663,  when  a  collateral 
descendant,  Alexander  Gordon  of  Penoygame,  became  fifth  Viscount.  In  bis 
time,  and  to  his  sorrow,  the  abdication  of  James  VII.  occurred ;  but  Viscount 
William,  who  succeeded  in  1698,  waa  the  true  sufferer  from  the  attachment 
of  the  family  to  the  Stewart&  He  had  a  great  share  in  raising  the  gentry 
in  his  own  district,  being  a  middle-aged  man  of  grave  habits  and  solid 
parts,  though  not  a  soldier.  Still  he  ruiaed  the  standard  of  the  Stewarts  at 
Lochmabcn  in  1715,  and  obtained  the  chief  command  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land. Either  be  or  his  father  (the  latter  most  probably)  was  made  the  hero, 
by  some  Jacobite  bard  of  the  Lowlands,  of  the  stirring  song  of  "  Kenmure's  on 
and  awa,  Willie."  His  lordship  marched  with  the  insurgents  into  England,  was 
taken  at  Preston,  and,  after  being  tried  by  the  peers,  was  condemned  capitally. 
He  imderwent  the  last  pains  of  the  law  on  Towerhill,  24th  February,  1716. 
At  hia  trial  he  pled  guilty.  The  pica  availed  him  not ;  and  a  letter  written  on 
the  day  before  his  execution  proves,  that  he  regretted  having  been  induced  to 
admit  any  culpability,  and  that  hia  last  consolatioDS  rofted  on  the  justice  of  the 
cause  for  which  he  sufil'red.  He  spoke  not  on  the  scafibld,  but  died  calmly  and 
resignedly. 

The  sixth  Viscount  Kenmure  had  wedded  Mary  Dalaell  of  the  Carnwath 
family.  At  her  lord's  decease,  she  posted  down  to  Kenmure  Castle,  secured 
the  papera  lodged  there,  and,  when  the  forfeited  estates  were  put  to  sale,  found 
friends  enough  to  enable  her  to  make  an  easy  purcliase.  By  her  admirable 
management,  this'spirited  lady  delivered  over  to  her  children  an  unencumbered 
property.  Her  eldest  son  died  young,  and  his  brother  John  succeeded.  By 
Lady  Mary  Mackenzie,  daughter  of  the  Karl  of  Soaforth,  he  left  several  children, 
of  whom  John,  the  eldest  surviving  son,  became  inheritor  of  the  Kenmure 
estates.  He  served  in  the  army  and  in  parliament ;  aod,  in  1824,  the  titles  of 
bis  house  were  restored  to  him  by  Geoi^  IV.  Leaving  no  issue,  at  his  decease 
in  1840,  his  nephew  Adam  became  Viscount  Kenmure.  At  his  death  in  1847, 
the  titles  fell  dormant,  but  the  property  was  entered  upon  by  a  descendant  of 
the  house  on  the  female  side,  the  present  Mr  Gordon  of  Keamure.  Various 
parties  have  professed  to  represent  the  house  in  the  male  line,  but  by  none  has 
B  clear  right  been  established. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  collateral  descendants 
of  the  great  tilled  houses  of  Gonlon,  Aberdeen.  Aboync,  and  Kenmure.  Two 
separate  peerages  became  extinct  at  an  early  date,  the  Viscounties  of  Aboya« 
and  Meldrum.  Nine  or  ten  branches  of  the  Gordons  obtained  Nova  Scotia 
titles,  some  of  which  have  now  merged  in  peerages,  while  tlie  others  have  be- 
come extinct  or  dormant,  save  in  the  Letterfourie,  Embo,  and  Earlston  casea. 
Two  baronetcies  of  the  Unitwl  Kingdom  occur  in  the  instances  of  the  Altyra 
and  llankin  Gordons.  The  gentry,  landholders,  and  others  of  the  name  are 
very  numerous,  fully  an  hundred  several  families  being  set  down  in  the  Scot- 
tish directory- lists.  They  abound  especially  in  Aberdeenshire.  Few  appella- 
tions, moreover,  are  more  widely  spread  among  the  commonalty,  not  mertdy  of 
_  Sootlwad,  but  of  Britain.    It  ia  curious  enough,  that  the  gipsies  should  be 
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CLAN  ENNES  (MACINNE8?) 


A  place  is  Iiere  given  to  the  Inheb  family,  lu  having  been  long  of  coaaAmik 
importance  on  tlie  borders  of  tlic  Scottish  Highlands.  Their  origin  ii  b  |Sl 
doubtful ;  but,  really,  few  claDsmen  boast  of  a  well  assured  one.  The  epM 
of  FloRdreiisis,  applied  id  old  charters  to  the  founder  or  earliost  noted  n 
of  the  house,  would  indicate  its  descent  from  n  Fleming;  and  the  familr 
eall  this  immigrant  from  Flanders  by  the  name  of  Berewald  or  Bcrc 
As  for  the  designation  of  Innes,  several  explanations  linvo  Itceo  gireo, 
Bufliciently  feasible.  Ur  Logan  sets  down  the  word  as  MacAon^iM 
Angus  pronounced  MacAon'ais  or  Maclunes);  and  be  seems  to  r^-- 
majority  of  the  Inneses  as  sprung  from  the  Gael  of  Lorn,  ivherc  therftttupt 
of  MacAon'ais)  had  a  castle,  he  further  tell  us,  the  erection  of  which  WMfui 
for,  according  to  tradition,  bj  its  own  weight  of  butler  1  It  is  alao  angg^ti 
otherwise,  that  the  Maclnneses  might  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Miickiiinoa— * 
supposition  justified  mainly  by  similarity  of  names.  A  third  conjwjiui*  tnaai 
the  preferable  one,  namely,  that  the  apjfellation  of  De  Innes,  firet  borne  byite 
race,  was  local,  and  derived  either  from  some  "  isle"  or  "  headland'  (in  Gadk 
Tunis  or  Inch),  or  from  Innii,  an  "  enclosure  or  choice  placo  of  ptutiin^' 
Dropping  the  idea  of  the  real  Elgin  Inneses  being  sons  of  Aonghas  or  Aw'vi, 
wo  conceive  it  most  probable  that  the  first  of  them  were  actually  of  the  Flemid 
race,  from  the  name  of  Flandrensis  being  unquestionably  applied  to  BerawiU. 
their  presumed  ancestor.  That  Flemings  settled  at  vBrious  times  in  SoolW 
is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  Wigtou  house  Icupt  the  name  of  Fleming  u  tht* 
family  one  permanently. 

This  conclusion  is  supported,  according  to  Nisbet  and  Douglas'  Baronage;  bf 
family  papers,  wherein  Berewald,  the  Fleming,  is  mentioned  as  originjtUn'  of  tk 
Innes  aept,  and  also,  us  having  been  named  from  the  lands  of  Innes  in  th 
north.  Walter  de  Innea,  supposed  to  be  his  grandson,  occurs  in  charten  is  tkc 
time  of  Alexander  IL,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  tfli 
and  siKth  of  the  line,  from  Berewald,  are  distincdy  mentioned  in  the  chanuUn 
of  Moray,  and  in  tlie  records  of  the  Burgh  of  Elgin,  as  "  Barones  de  lonis,' 
and  "  Domini  de  Innes."  From  this  time  forth,  we  have  a  pretly  autlienvc 
account  of  the  Inneses.  Sir  Robert,  called  The  Good,  the  ninth  of  his  boDK. 
left  a  son  Walter,  who  heired  the  lands  of  Aberkerder  through  his  mother  tnJ 
was  chartered  and  re-chartered  in  that  estate,  in  1426  and  1433,  by  the  »n»- 
rently  successive  superiors.  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres  and  the  Karl  of  Bttb 
By  a  daughter  of  Lord  Lovat.  Sir  Walter  Innes  had  his  heir,  Sir  Boben,  ind 
several  other  sons,  ono  of  whom  received  the  name  of  Berewald,  recording  tiw 
early  the  family  traditions  about  the  Flemish  descent. 

Sir  Robert  Innes  was  a  man  of  consequence  in  his  time,  as  is  shown  by  hia 
marriage  with  a  daugliler  of  the  Drumlanrig  or  Quecnsberry  house.     His  sow 
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were  numerous.  By  the  younger  of  thom  the  branches  of  BalTeny,  Coxton, 
Innerbrakie,  Orton,  and  AuchiDtoul,  &re  said  to  have  been  fouDded,  though  one 
may  doubt  whether  the  estates  could  liave  been  bo  largely  divided  in  one  gene- 
ration. Dying  shortly  after  14S2,  Sir  Robert  was  succeeded  by  Sir  James, 
commonly  called  "  James  with  the  Beard."  Several  charters,  of  undeniable 
authenticity,  prove  him  to  have  had  a  considerable  estate  in  the  north,  and  to 
have  been  S<iuire  or  Armour-bearer  to  James  IlL ;  and  the  family  papers  aver 
him  to  have  married  a  daughter  of  the  third  Earl  of  Huntly,  though  such  a 
marriage  is  not  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Gordon  house.  He  certainly 
served  his  sovereign  well,  as  the  sovereign's  own  words  prove.  From  the  Earl 
of  Iluntty,  Alexander,  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  with  the  Beard,  is  said  to  have 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  forestry  of  Boyne,  though  styled,  in  other  documents, 
merely  a  witness  to  such  a  grant.  This  Alexander  waa  followed  by  sons  and 
grandsons,  successively  Lairds  of  Innes,  who  married  into  the  Sutherland  and 
Forbes  houses.  John,  styled  fifteenth  from  Berewald  in  a  direct  line,  left  no 
issue,  when  Alexander  Innes  of  Cromy,  descended  from  a  second  son  of  the 
twelllh  Laird,  became  heir,  and  was  even  admitted  as  head  of  the  house  by 
Laird  John  during  his  lifetime.  But  Cromy  did  not  succeed  in  person  to  the 
Innes  honours,  after  all.  Robert  InneB  of  Innermarkie  claimed  the  succession, 
and  this  claim  led  to  the  following  tragedy : — 

"  Rubert  Innes  of  InnemuLrky  wu  one  o!  the  cadets  of  the  lonu  funiljr,  and  felt  immc^. 
Burably  chagrined  at  the  conduct  of  Laird  John,  in  thus  voluntarily  depriving  hinuelt  of  tba 
honoitrB  and  influence  to  which  in  virtue  of  Lib  birth  he  was  legitimately  entitled.  Either 
through  threatB  or  otherwise,  Innermarky  so  effeelually  wrought  uu  the  fears  of  Laird  John, 
who  by  tliis  time  was  considerably  adviuiced  in  life,  as  (o  malie  liim  so  far  repent  of  his  eon- 
signing  over  his  tionaura  and  estate  to  his  couEin  Alexander,  that  he  entered  iiito  a,  coiupiracy 
with  Innermarliy  to  asuaunate  the  former. 


The  only  thing  wanting  was  an  opportunity  of  carrjing  tlieir  marderous  purpose 
CDlieu,  and  such  an  opportunity  was  not  wanted  lone.  Alexander  about  uiis  peri< 
1 JBO)  had  gone  to  Aberdeun  for  the  purpose  of  seeiaghia  only  eon,  a  youth  of  sixteen, 


of  the  collirgea  of  lliat  city,  and  indisposed.  Tho  two  Eunspirators,  mus- 
tering a  goodly  DUDiher  of  their  atteDdaiits,  proceeded  to  Aberdeen,  where  they  arrived  at 
midnight,  and  immediiitaly  proceeded  to  execute  tlieir  purpose. 

They  found  the  gate  of  the  close  in  which  their  intended  victim  resided  at  the  lime,  lying 
quite  open ;  but  the  doore  of  the  honse  were  oloBely  shut.  It  occurred  to  tliera,  that  the  must 
lllcely  method  nf  succeeding  in  their  murderons  project  wootd  be  to  create  a  pretended  dispute 
among  their  attendance,  by  which  means  tlie  inmates  of  the  house  would  pruliably  open  Uie 
doors,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  its  cause,  and  witnessing  ita  consequences.  One  of  them 
accordingly  set  up  a  loud  cry  of  "Help  a  Gordon  I  Help  a  Gordon  I  " — tlie  gatliering  word  of 
those  of  lluil  name,  which,  as  Alexander  Innes  was  warmly  attached  to  tho  interesta  uf  the 
Gordon  family,  they  knew  would  l>e  the  most  liliely  means  of  inducing  him  to  come  out  from 
his  bed.  The  strataj^em  was  completoly  auceessful ;  Alexander  instantly  jumped  ooljof  bed — 
lud  bold  of  his  sword — came  to  the  outside — and  Inquired  into  the  cause  of  the  dispute. 
Although  the  night  was  dark,  Inttermarky  knew  him  perfectly  by  his  voice,  and,  presenting 
his  gun,  shot  him  through  the  body  in  ■  moment.  A  crowd  of  Ibe  conspirators'  atlendanta 
then  rushed  on  their  victim,  and  plongcd  tlieir  daggers  into  every  part  of  hla  person.  Every 
other  person  present  who  liad  net  aLvady  done  so,  was  also  compelled  by  threats,  Ijiird 
John  witli  others,  to  follow  the  example  they  had  seen  ;  and  Innermarky  octnally  compelled 
Joha  Innes,  afterwards  of  Coxtoun,thenayouth  at  school,  to  rise  from  his  bed  and  also  plunge 
a  diuiger  up  to  the  hilt.  Into  the  body  of  his  dead  relation. 

The  next  object  to  which  the  conspirators  turned  their  attention,  was  to  seize  the  person  of 
their  victim's  bod,  Robert  Innes,  who  was  then  sick,  with  a  view  to  his  sharing  the  same  Ikta 
as  his  father.  On  hearing,  however,  the  cries  of  murder  which  his  expiring  parent  uttered 
while  the  conspirators  were  slabbing  him,  the  young  man,  seriously  indisposed  aa  he  wm, 
scrambled  out  of  his  bed,  and  by  Ibe  help  of  a  friend,  escaped  by  a  bock  door  into  a  garden, 
whence  he  was  takua  into  the  house  of  an  acquaiolanoe,  unknown  to  those  who  were  meditat- 
ing his  iife. 

larky  then  look  off  the  s!gnot-ring  (laxa  the  finger  of  his  mnrdered  relation,  aad    i 
■ibed  th •  -' "-  ^ '  *    ---'-  "    "--    ■' "-" "- -   '"      ' 


having  bribed  the  servant  of  the  deceased  to  assist  iu  the  execotion  of  his  purposes,  he  dia* 
patched  tiim  with  it  to  1  nncs  House,  instructing  him  to  present  it  to  the  wife  o(  his  deceased  mas- 
ter aa&om  her  husband  ;andatthe  same  time  lo  request,  as  if  by  his  orders,  tho  box  contjuiuiiff     ' 
the  papers  relative  to  hia  title  and  estates.     The  lady  o(  tfao  deceased  dtlivered  them  to  tha 
BcrvBUt,  and  allowed  him  to  depart  from  the  mansion. 

At  this  lime  there  resided  at  Innes  House  a  young  man,  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Lady 
loiies's  son,  then  lying  indisposed  in  Aberdeen  ;  and  hearing  of  the  servaut's  being  about  to 
return  to  that  city,  and  feeling  at  the  same  Liiue  a  atrong  anxiety  to  sec  his  sick  acquairitance, 
he  jumped  up  beliiod  the  messenger  oa  the  horse's  back.    The  servant  iuwstcdtbat  theyoulli 
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sboulddllRiaDnl.wbllFthDlKMcr  i>M  uiully 

betwean  the  nuiMndiBg  poni«,  and  the  ht 

obalinWe  youth.    The  Utter  ro-cnicrfd  Inn™  House,  tpl ling 

devds.    At  thin  nrytlniF.afaKitlTr'niFnUllWim  Abrrdccn  ettniR  with  nv«B  of  ibetngieemt 

there.     Lwi;r  Inni'*  socurcd  all  papon,  and  fled  foF  protectiua  to  her  friends,  *hn  iBn» 

diktaly  Moductcil  her  to  the  king,  before  wboto  she  delwlad  all  Iho  — —"■ffuliiim mi  id 

with  the  painful  ainur. 

The  Earl  of  ilnnll},  who  wu  rrUted  lijr  blood  to  the  fuaHj  of  InDCN  on  tiearing  of  the  cna^ 
der  of  Aleiander  Inuca,  haalencJ  to  AbcrdMn  for  llie  protection  of  bis  sick  tan,  wfcnra  ti 
«arrled  to  Edinburgh,  and  for  err»trT  tftty  ulaced  him  uBdcr  1\h<  i;mrduuwkip  <4  La4 
Elphimtaoe,  then  Lard  High  Treimmr  of  the  kinx<l'i™>  I-oH  Jaha  Inm.-*  and  Im^ 
markf  aTter  the  coniniiaion  at  the  murder  proerodcd  in  lunes  Iluuae^  ami  r*-iamM 
Lord  John  in  (be  tillea  and  estate.  For  two  jrean  aflerwftriU,  bath  tbesa  ■»«  Wf 
pauawiimi  bMwceii  tbem  at  the  entate  of  Inna,  but  M  ihc  pad  of  tbat  tine  An 
wan  doolarad  outlaws  |  and  tha  aoa  of  him  (bey  bad  an  bBrbannmly  mutdiered  wamt  •■■ 
from  Edinburgh,  with  a  eomminion  against  tbem.  and  all  others  who  iud  begn  •om^uiW 
hii  father's  dnth.    Laird  John  endeavoured  to  oonoeaJ  himaelf  them,  bat  waa  discn*a«d,V 

Iirehonded,  and  sent  back  to  I  nnM  Houae,  by  Ihc  friends  of  the  Lord  Trvasurcr.  "Hm  ta^ 
tkrd,  however  did  not  make  his  bead  the  priM  of  bis  oouduf^t,  as  might  under  all  th*  tvrm 
stances  of  the  ease  have  been  expeoted,  bnt  contented  hitnitelf  with  mnking  him  adhiM  tk 
name  to  various  wrillen  papers,  whidi  iiieaj«cliat«d  him  from  any  fntitn)  -  - '  - 
to  bis  property. 

Innemiarky  fled  to  the  hills,  but  in  September  l£81,he  «U  surpriaed  by  llt« 

1 — ...  -nj  ,  parly  uf  adherents,  who  iitstantly  killed  bim,  and  aflcrwanle  out  «fl      

a  Lady  Innm,  the  widow  of  him  whom  ho  hadmnnlrredin  Abcrdi^n  a  few  mu«M^ 
IS  so  ovorjoyrd  at  the  possession  of  the  head  of  the  mnnlprer  of  ha  ht^ad. 


llt«  Ya«w  lairt' 
>lu(riiiib<ad» 


cave  it  to  Li 

Lady  Innes 

that  she  made  a  joumejr  to  Edinburgh,  earrying  it  all  the  way  berai^  for  the  e. 

of  laying  it  at  the  feet  M  the  king." 

Robert  Innee,  now  Lnird  of  Innes,  bad  b;  tlie  duugbter  of  Lord  EJpbiiattw 
another  Robert,  bisbeir,  and  a  joungersoD,  ancMlorof  the  Miiirton  lii>»  O* 
Sitid  eldest  son  was  crealed  a  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1 625,  hjlhe^tovf 
Sir  Robert  tunes  of  Innes,  or  of  tbat  Ilk,  being  tbe  fourth  on  the  NoTs>SeMiui 
roll.  lie  was  named  a  I'rivj  Councillor  of  Scotlaud  for  life,  nnd  UJ  MhM 
bonaurs  and  offices.  His  influence  seems  to  have  been  so  great  as  tonptli* 
lineage  generullj  in  the  world,  since  two  other  baronetcies  ai%  ttiuIeniMi  W 
have  been  conferred  on  the  Innes  fumilj  at  this  period.  The  bmocha  of  Bit 
Teny  and  Orton  respectively  obtained  Ibe  honour  in  1628  and  1631.  Tiliiif 
to  wife  Lady  Griselda,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Alurray  (or  Moray),  Sir  Botei 
Innes  of  Innes  had  another  Sir  Robeil,  his  heir,  and  various  other  dnUO' 
The  second  Sir  Robert  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Rosa  of  Halkheott,  aodw 
succeeded  by  bis  son,  Sir  Jame»,  whose  union  with  Mai^aret  Ker,  70011^ 
daughter  of  Henry  Lord  Ker,  only  son  of  tlie  drst  Earl  uf  Roxbui^h.  piodaeaJ 
a  striking  effect  □Itimaleiy  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Inneses.  Tlie  direct  oBpritt 
of  the  marriage  mentioned  was  Sir  Heniy,  who,  by  a  daughter  of  the  hoon^ 
Culloden,  had  another  Sir  Henry,  wedded  to  Anne  Gniut,  <lutightcr  of  Ik 
Laird  of  Grant.  Their  son.  Sir  James,  is  recJEoncd  in  tbe  fanuly  uuwlt  f 
twenty-second  in  the  direct  mole  line  from  BerewaUi,  the  Fleming,  At  li* 
decease  of  John,  third  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  be  claimed  tbe  titles  and  estaM^ 
that  great  family  as  heir-general,  and  obtjiised  them  by  a  decision  of  the  BoiM 
of  Lords  in  1812.  By  his  second  muriago  with  Harriet,  daughter  of  BctBtnil 
Charlewood,  Esq.,  he  left  one  son,  James  Henry  Roliert  Itine»-K«r,  tiiwU 
and  fifth  Duke  of  Roxburgh.  His  Grace  married,  in  183S,  Susbd,  dangbwrf 
General  Sir  J.  C.  Dalbiac,  and  baa  had  issue,  the  Marquis  of  Bowmont  Iti 
Cessford,  with  other  children. 

Thus  the  house  d*  Innes,  as  regards  the  male  line  of  its  chiefs,  baa  a^TaiiM^ 
through  wedlock  to  the  highest  dignity  attainable  by  subjects  in  Great  BrMk 
Two  minor  branches  were  mentioned  as  having  risen  to  haronetciea,  ntnwjr, 
those  of  Balveuy  and  Orton.  There  exists  much  confusion  generally  aboO 
Nova  Scotia  titles,  which  it  is  not  our  purpose  or  duty  here  to  diapoL  Tb» 
Orton  family  ore  now  designated  "  of  Orton  and  Coxton,"  or  Cockstounc,  toi 
there  was  a  projicr  Coston  baronetcy,  of  dote  1 686,  as  genealogic  works  iirfnno 
us.  But  both  the  Orton  and  Balveny  baronetcies  were  represented  oot  long  «S» 
by  one  person,  according  to  the  same  authorities.  Strange  to  say,  Nisbel  •" 
knowledges  no  baronets  of  either  title.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  IniwMs  of  OrtM 
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deserve  a  word  furtlier,  on  ftccount  of  the  romantio  fate  of  one  of  their  aneeeiore, 
The  story  was  elaewLcre  lold  by  the  editor  of  the  present  work,  aDd  the  nisin 
facts  of  the  case  are  here  repeated : — 

"  Earlv  in  ihf  pait  Kntiiry,  ]l')1jcrt  Innes  felt  lieir  tn  tlii^  boranetc]'  of  Orton.  Hy  a  can' 
currency  of  wlverse  ciroumatinwR,  ecarcely  nao  rood  of  land,  or  nny  property  wlialEver,  Tol- 
lowed  tbe  d«9tiniition  of  the  lilular  bonaurs.  This  was  pBrtieularly  bard  in  his  eaKe,u  he  hid 
received  ■  librrtl  edueatioa,  and  such  a  general  Iminlng,  in  ahurt,  as  is  usually  bntowed  on 
heirs  preeumplive  or  appareut  to  titlea  (hat  ba*e  a  subalontial  unount  of  acree  appended  la 
them.  After  this  atatement,  it  U  Bcarcely  neeesury  to  lay,  that  Robert  Innes  uaa  brought 
up  to  no  useful  art  or  prufenion  by  whidi  a  livelihotHl  might  be  won. 

Few  Biiuallbns  eould  be  more  painful  than  that  [n  whidi  the  youn^  bsroni^t  found  himaelf 
when  heaeiiuired  the  right  to  pUee  before  hi*  name  the  impartantmonoaylUble  which  entitled 
him  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  Bodely,  while  at  the  tame  time  he  was  totally  devoid  of  iha 
means  of  maintaining  that  place  with  fitting  credit  and  respectability.  It  may  well  be  believed 
that  he  envied  the  craftmanship  even  of  the  humblest  artuan,  who  had  learned  to  look  to  hia 
hands,  and  his  hands  alone,  for  subsiatenae.  But  all  trades,  arts,  and  professions,  seemed  in 
a  measure  closed  acainst  Sir  Robert,  since  he  possesBed  not  tbe  oecessary  means  to  trsio  him- 
self for  any  parliouTar  employment,  even  if  that  could  have  been  effectively  done  at  the  period 
of  life  which  lie  had  attained.  One  (irofession  only,  if  il  may  be  properly  so  called,  remained 
open  to  him,  namely,  the  profeeaioa  of  anna,  and  to  this  the  young  baronel  oatunlly  turned 
his  atteutioD.  Had  he  beeieged  the  doors  of  those  who  had  known  his  family  in  l>etlBr  days, 
be  might  poaaibly  have  at  once  entered  the  military  service  id  b  station  corresponding  with 
his  social  rank  ;  hut  tha  risk  of  encountering  soomlul  rcfuaals,  and  other  such-like  fears  and 
feelings,  caused  the  indigent  baronet  to  shrink  from  becoming  a  petitioner,  desirable  as  it 
would  have  been  to  attain  tbe  object  in  question.    He  therefore  preserved  the  indepeudence 

which  he  loved,  by  entering  the  Brituih  army  in  tbe  capacity  of  a  private  soldier.    The ■ 

dragoons  waa  tlie  body  in  which  he  enrolled  himself,  retaining  bis  own  name,  but  dropping,  of 
course,  the  title  whiab  had  descended  to  him  from  bis  ancestors. 

In  tliia  oondition  Sir  Robert  Innea  remained  for  a  considerable  time,  fulfilling  regolarlyand 
peacefully  the  duties  imposed  upon  him,  and  giving  no  expreesion  to  the  r^reta  wiich  coiJd 
not  but  occaaionally  anae  in  the  breast  of  one  movmg  in  a  sphero  so  far  below  that  to  wbioh 
he  was  suited  by  birth  and  education.  The  moDOtonnua  teaorofhialifewasat  length  broken  in 
npou  in  an  unexpected  and  remarkable  way.  While  standing  aealry  one  evening  at  the 
quarters  of  Colonel  Winrwn,  the  commander  of  tlie  regiment,  he  was  accosted  by  a  itr.tnger, 
apparently  an  oSicer  of  another  regiment,  who  inquired  if  the  colonel  was  at  that  moment 
engaged.  The  sentinel  courteously  answered  that  he  believed  be  was,  but  probably  would 
soon  be  at  leisure,  and  then  recommenced  his  short  perambubktiona.  The  stranger  followed, 
and  continued  the  conversation,  in  order,  ostensibly,  to  while  away  the  time,  until  the  colonet 
should  be  at  liberty  to  receive  him,  bnl  in  reality  to  satisfy  himself  on  a  poiiit  of  ourioBity 
which  had  sprung  up  in  his  mind.  The  issue  was,  that  the  atranger,  on  being  admitted,  said, 
"  Colonel,  you  arc  at  present  more  highly  honoureil  in  one  point  than  many  crowned  heads, 
though  you  mi^r  not  be  aware  of  it."  "  Ilow  may  this  be,  my  good  friend  I  "  asked  (he  veteran, 
"  In  respect  of  your  attendant  sentry,"  said  the  oSicer;  "few  princes  can  boost  of  a  mora 
hononrable  guard  than  the  one  now  pacing  backwards  and  forwai'ds  in  front  of  your  qnartora. 
Yon  have  a  Scottish  knisht  baronet,  of  old  creation,  standing  sentry  at  your  tlireshold.  Isaw 
Sir  Robert  Innes  sevenu  yoars  ago,  before  he  came  to  the  title,  and  wbite  its  late  pcaseasor 
still  retained  enough  of  tbe  &mi!y  property  to  keep  himself  and  his  heir  in  tolerable  condition 
as  far  as  appearances  went.  When  it  was  discovered,  on  the  accession  of  this  yonng  gentle* 
man,  that  liin  ancestral  possessions  had  long  been  in  the  deceptive  oondition  of  a  hush  mlh  the 
kernel  gone,  many  individuals  who  bad  kuown  Robert  Innes,  and  had  admired  his  nianly  and 
virtuous  chBracter,  were  anxious  to  aid  and  bclneud  him  ;  but  .the  youth  disappeared  suddenly 
from  society,  and  the  rumour  went  that  he  bad  entered  ihe  army.  Uavmg  heard  of  thia 
report,  1  was  mucli  struck  to-night  by  the  look  and  bearing  of  the  sentry  whom  1  saw  at  your 
porch,  and  a  closer  examination  ratbiied  me  that  the  soldier  was  Indeed  no  other  than  Sir 
Rolwrt  I  nne*  of  Orton." 

"  Can  this  be  true  1 "  excUimed  the  veteran  ;  and  immediately  gave  orders  to  have  another 
private  brought  on  duty,  and  the  hero  of  this  tale  ushered  Into  his  presence.  When  the 
young  man  appeared  before  his  commander,  Ihe  latter  plainly  and  candidly  stated  what  had 
been  communicated  to  him,  and  oxked  if  it  was  true  that  tie  really  addressed  Sir  Robert 
Int:es.  The  youth  owned  that  the  information  given  to  the  oalouel  was  correat,  and  that  he 
was  really  Sir  Robert  Innes.  Coluntl  Winmm  asked  a  few  mnro  questions,  and  Sir  Robert 
.  answered  bis  oommander  by  simply  stating,  that,  finding  hitnself  possessed  of  a  title  wiihoal 
any  of  the  requisite  menus  for  supporting  it  credilnbly,  he  had  bteu  under  the  necessity  of 
quitting  the  society  of  his  efjnals  in  station,  but  superiors  lu  point  of  fortune.  "I  admira 
your  candour,  sir,  said  the  veteran,  "  and  1  honour  your  sentiments.  You  must  be  repbced 
m  your  proper  station — in  tliat  station  to  which  you  were  boni.  Sir  Robert,  and  to  which  yuu 
will  tie  a  credit  and  an  ornament.  I  have  interest  enough,  I  tliiuk,  to  procure  you  a  curnetey  ; 
and  a  coruetcy  of  British  horse  is  a  fitting  station  for  any  one — for  Ihe  first  noble  in  the  land." 
The  youne  soldier,  on  whose  fortunes  a  great  change  was  thus  unex|iecl«dly  promised,  could 
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tually,  MiM  Inncs  of  Orton  b«aiiiie  the  wife  of  the  ei&leeDth  Loid  Forbes.  Uei 
Ute  iMMMewor  of  that  ancient  title,  and  of  her  danghten  one  *»*>i«Mnft  DimImm  < 
another  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Hay  of  Hayston. 

This  history  would  be  thought  one  of  Fiction'e  pleasant  improlMtbUitMSy  if  toM 
of  a  noTel.  We  assure  our  readers,  however,  that  the  main  ineideiite  in  tlM  n 
been  described  to  us,  upon  good  authority,  as  being  perfecHLly  troe. 


ARMS  OF  CLAN  INNES. 

Argent,  three  stars  of  six  points  waved,  azure. 

[Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  Lord  Lvon  King-at-anns,  girea  the 
Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  three  boars'  heaos;  seeond  and  thir^  three 
Crest.  A  boar's  head,  couped,  or. 
SuppOBTERs.  Two  ereyhounds. 
Mono.  Be  traitt  (Be  trusty). 
Dadgb.  (Probably)  Pine. 
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CLAN  OGILVIE. 

Gilbert,  Gilubrede,  or  Bredus,  a  jonnger  son  of  the  Earl 
(that  district  now  called  Forfarshire),  obtained  from  William  the  JAo 
of  Ogilvie,  Pourie,  and  others,  and  founded  the  family  which  tool 
former  of  these  properties  its  permanent  designation  of  Ooijl.vie  (oi 
That  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Angus  was  originally  and  fundameDt 
or  Pictish,  seems  extremely  probable.  Finella,  lady  of  the  Liord  An 
sinatcd  Kenneth  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  a.d.  994>  in  revenge  for  th< 
her  son  and  oilier  relatives ;  and  one  may  fairly  trace  in  each  an 
relics  of  jealousy  existing  betwixt  the  Scottish  and  Pictish  lines. 
death  of  this  Finella,  who  took  her  leave  of  life  (by  the  way)  on  th 
and  who  left  a  castle  on  her  Fettercaim  proper^  to  bear  her  name  t< 
even  in  its  state  of  ruins,  the  line  of  the  Angus  family  is  not  distinctli 
for  a  time,  though,  most  probably,  the  ancient  serial  succession  of  t 
lords  did  not  find  a  close  here  wholly.  About  a  century  after  Finella' 
action  had  occurred,  Gilchrist,  Earl  of  Angus,  held  the  estates  attacl 
title,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  father  (brother  bv  some  acoo11ntJl^ 
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who  Bwore  fealty  to  the  Englisli  king,  Edward  I.,  at  that  epoch— the  most  im- 
portant one,  certainly,  in  the  entire  history  of  Scotland,  as  fsr  as  the  Beltleuiciil 
of  the  names,  atations,  and  titles  of  individual  families  of  the  time  is  concernpd. 
Sir  Patrick  (de)  Ogilvic  was  a  baron  of  influence  enough  to  be  called  on  for  bis 
support  hy  King  Edward  I.,  and  left  two  sons,  Patrick  and  Robert,  both  of 
whom  adhered  to  Robert  the  Bruce.  Sir  Patrick  obtained  for  his  eervices  s 
grant  of  the  Ketttns  lands  in  Forfarshire.  In  the  second  next  generation  or  so, 
we  find  Wintoun  mentioning  a  member  of  the  house — 

"  The  glide  Sohip  Walter  of  Ogjlvio,  ■ 

That  manl;  kn/cht  and  that  woriblc,  J 

Sheriff  that  time  of  Angiu,  1 
Oodlike,  wise,  and  vertuous." 

If  poor  poetry,  this  is  at  all  events  good  testimony  as  to  the  standing  of  the 
Ogilvies  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Another  verse  of  ibe 
time  may  be  quoted  as  proving  the  some  fact:— 

''  Schir  Waller  i>f  Ogilvy,  that  gud  knyoht, 
Siuut  and  manful,  bautd  and  wycht." 

This  Sir  Walter  had  wedded  Isabel,  heiress  of  the  Ramsays  of  Aucbterhouse, 
and  had  obtained  with  her  that  barony,  as  well  as  the  hereditary  sheriffship  of 
Forfarshire.  Leaving  a  son  Alexander,  whose  only  child,  a  dauj^hter,  married 
one  of  the  Earls  of  Bnchan  of  the  Stewart  line,  his  brother.  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy 
of  Lintrathen,  became  male  representative  of  the  family.  A  younger  son,  John, 
founded  the  Ogilvies  of  Innerquharity.  The  Lintrathen  family  continued  the  , 
line,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Waller  being  Sir  John,  eighth  baron,  who,  according 
to  Douglas,  obtained  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Eroly,  a.d.  1458,  and  origi- 
nated the  "  bonnie  house  of  Airly,"  famous  in  song  and  histoiy.  His  brother 
Walter  founded  the  house  of  the  Earls  of  Findlater,  the  Lords  Banfi',  and  the 
Boyne  Ogilvies.  Sir  James,  successor  of  Sir  John,  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  ' 
by  James  IV.  in  1491,  as  Lord  Ogilvie  of  Aiblt.  He  served  his  sovereiga 
witli  great  credit  in  an  eraboeay  to  the  Danes,  and  other  employs  ;  and  he  finally 
left,  by  Elizabeth  Kennedy  of  the  Caasilis  house,  his  heir,  John,  lecond  Lord 
Ogilvie  of  Airly.  A  third,  a  fourth,  and  d  fifth  Lord  Ogilvie  succeeded,  by  j 
marriages  with  the  Graham,  Crawford,  and  Sinclair  families.  The  fifth  peer  i 
wedded  a  daughter  of  Campbell  of  Cawdor  (or  Calder),  and  was  succeeded  by  ] 
James,  sixth  Lord,  in  whose  time  a  scriou?  quarrel  took  place  betwixt  the  Gor- 
dons and  Ogilvies,  in  consequence  of  the  chief  of  the  I^indlaler  family  having  J 
settled  his  estate  on  a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  so  excluding  the  heir 
of  his  own  body.  Sir  James  Ogilvie  of  Cardell.  On  the  27th  of  June,  1562,  the 
Ogilvies  and  Gordons  met  accidentally  on  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  Jamc^ 
Lord  Ogilvie,  being  at  the  head  of  the  one  party,  and  Sir  John  Gordon,  the 
younger  son  of  Huntly,  leading  the  other  faction.  They  quarrelled,  and  took 
to  their  weapons  instantly.  In  the  ecufile.  Lord  Ogilvie  was  wounded  in  the 
arm  in  three  places,  and  the  bleeding  threatened  to  tie  mortal.  Sir  John  Gor- 
don was  apprehended  by  the  authorities,  that  he  might  answer  for  the  issue> 
It  b  half-amusing,  half-saddening,  to  find  the  surgeons  of  the  time — the  best 
wocurable  being  those  of  Edinburgh — reporting  as  to  the  bodily  hurls  of  Lord 
I  Ogilvie,  to  the  effect  that  the  three  "  principal  niembraius"  of  his  arm  were 
I  fancbed,  "  particularly  the  great  artery;"  and  that,  if  he  bled  again,  death  would 
'  probably  ensue.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  practical  skill  of  these  cbirurgeoos 
exceeded  their  anatomical  knowledge.  Their  patient  in  this  case,  the  sixth 
Lord  Ogilvie,  recovered  at  all  events  from  his  wounds,  and  also  took  the  sama 
Bide  with  the  Gordons  in  the  wars  of  the  lime  of  Queen  Mary,  For  his  attach- 
ment to  that  princess.  Lord  Ogilvie  endured  a  long  imprisonment,  being  only 
released  when  James  VI.  assumcil  the  reins  of  authority.  By  Jean,  eldest 
daughter  of  Lord  Forbes,  he  had  James,  seventh  lord,  and  several  other  chil- 
dren, James  succeeded  iti  1606;  and  a  charier  of  the  year  1566  indicates,  that 
the  families  of  the  name  were  growing  numerous,  the  Innerquharity,  the  Clova, 
the  Balfour,  the  Craig,  the  Clunie,  the  Femault,  and  other  branehes,  long  or 
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■bort  lived  ultimately,  beinf;  named  u  BpringiDg  from  the  nuiin  tree  abonttbii 
periol.  The  scventi)  Lord  Ogilvic  of  Airl^  had  by  JjaAy  ieva  BttthTen  bu 
heir  Janii'8,  ei(;lith  baron,  who,  iuccecding  to  his  eire  about  1617,  waa  erethd 
£ahl  of  AiRLv  hy  (Jliarlus  1.,  a.d.  \63Q.  Among  the  many  Scottish  &milia 
whom  that  prince  sought  to  attach  to  him  by  the  conference  of  such  h(»wiin.H 
our  norlliern  peorage-roU  proves,  there  were  few  ao  sincerely  his  frieodc  uth 
OgilviiM.  In  I(i40,  the  Eurl  of  Airly  declined  to  subacribe  the  Covenaoi,  ind 
went  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  cooipuUion.  Forcea  were  thereupon  sent  tgiinst 
his  mM  of  Airly  Ctisllc  by  the  Kstatea  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  ca^kn  ' 
strong  find  well-defended  ;  and,  as  (he  young  Lord  Ogilvie  would  not  ^  t 
up  in  ihu  ubscDce  of  Ins  father,  (he  Marquis  of  Ai^le  went  northwaid  wiAt  ' 
fresh  and  overwhelming  forec,  compelled  the  Master  of  Ogilvie  to  flj,  ud 
burned  the  house  of  his  fathers  to  the  ground.  On  this  incident  rests,  assonlb. 
the  beautiful  and  well-kiwwn  ballad  of  the  "  Bonnie  Houm  o'  Airly;"  ihiW* 
the  author  thereof  pcems  to  h.ave  been  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  fuci=  of  (he  a' 
as  to  have  believed  the  burniug  of  Airly  to  have  occurred  in  1745,  iasttdi 
1640. 

"  0 !  n-ere  my  gucle  lord  bat  >t  hune. 


So  ia  Lady  Airly  made  to  speak ;  and  she  aUo  mentions  her  faintly  as  nmnl* 
ing  "  eleven  braw  sons,"  with  a  twelfth  that  had  "  ne'er  seen  his  dailthe."  fiif 
tiunal  registrations,  and  other  evidenta,  prove  alt  this  to  be  utter  nonsense;  M 
the  point  would  not  merit  one  word  of  notice,  did  it  sot  serve  to  eipcwAt 
hazard  of  trusting  to  such-like  ballads  for  the  establishment  of  historical  Ir^ 
At  the  same  time,  paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  one  caaMi  ba 
admit  that,  the  fartlier  back  one  goes,  the  chances  at'  finding  verily  in  rtrsf  in- 
crease materially.  Song  became  finally  and  naiarally  but  an  omannxof  life 
The  antique  Skalds  and  Bards,  however,  Gothic  and  Gaelic,  vrere  iknlc*'' 
solid  annalists  of  their  ages  and  races.  Far  mora  credit  is  due,  theJ^fnRr'^* 
Runic  rhyme,  though  graven  with  hieroglypbical  rudeness  on  a  sea-beaUS  n^ 
than  to  such  ballads  as  that  on  the  "  House  o'  Airly,"  though  even  Seocidisu- 
£es  them  with  the  epithet  "  historieal."  They  were  writteo  to  amuse,  Ml '" 
instruct  or  record. 

In  1644,  the  first  Earl  of  Airly  had  relumed  to  Scotland,  and,  having  tita 
part  with  Montrose,  shared  lately  in  the  royalist  success  at  Kilsvth,  a.d.  1&^^ 
The  covenanting  party  passed  seutence  of  cxoommunication  and  forfeiture  d^ 
his  lordship  and  his  sons ;  but  it  was  speedily  rescinded.  By  Ladv  Isit't 
^lughter  of  tliu  F.arl  of  Hndilington,  the  curl  had  his  si '    ' 
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%f  the  period,  Lord  Ogilvie  enlisted  in  that  romtmtic  cause.  He  followed  the 
Stewart  banner  up  to  the  defeat  of  CuUoden,  aod  tben  found  bis  way  abroad. 
Aflcr  some  difficulties  and  dangers,  consequent  on  his  attainder  at  home,  his 
lordship  obtained  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  foot  in  the  French  service, 
&nd  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  His  extreme  youth,  when  guilty 
of  insurrection,  led  to  his  being  personally  pardonud  in  1778  ;  and  be,  and  hia 
heirs  of  right,  were  admitted  so  far  to  the  privileges  of  their  blood,  the  estates 
of  the  house  being  also  in  a  certain  measure  recovered  or  restored.  On  the 
decease  oi'  his  sire  in  1761,  David  Lord  Ogilvie  became  (properly)  fif^h  Earl 
of  Airly.  He  enjoyed  the  pension  of  his  military  rank  from  the  king  of 
France,  so  long  aa  there  existed  iu  his  day  a  king  of  France  ;  and  when  that 
title  perished  lor  the  time  with  Louis  XVL,  the  Earl  of  Airly,  as  an  enthu- 
siaettc  obituarist  says,  *'  nobly  disdained  to  take  pay  from  assassins."  If  he  had 
resigned  his  pension  befure  suuh-likc  burdens  had  maddened  the  French  into 
assassins,  it  might  have  been  more  to  the  purpose.  However,  let  us  not  blame 
X>ord  Airly  for  the  fault  of  many.  He  ia  described  as  an  eccentric  but  high- 
minded  nobleman  of  the  old  school ;  and,  at  bis  decease  in  1803,  he  left  several 
children,  having  been  twice  married.  His  first  lady,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Johnstone  of  Weaterball,  Bart.,  took  so  active  a  share  in  the  rebelliiin  of  1745 
as  to  be  sent  to  imprisonment  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  whence  she  escaped  by 
stratagem.  She  joined  her  lord  in  France,  and  bore  to  him  David  Lord  Ogilvie, 
who  became,  de jure  on'^uiU,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Airly.  As  he  died  without  direct 
issue,  yet  another  David,  son  ot  Walter  Ogilvie  of  Clova,  second  son  of  John, 
fourtli  earl,  became  finally  inheritorof  the  Airly  honours,  the  past  forfeitures  not 
being  held  to  ofiect  his  rights.  Reckoning  his  father  as  seventh  peer  (though  his 
claims  remained  undecided  at  his  decease  in  1 826),  the  said  David  may  be  held 
as  eighth  (and  present)  Earl  of  Airly.  He  was  bom  in  178fj,  and  wedded 
Miss  Drummond,  by  whom  he  had  his  heir- apparent,  David  Luud  Ocii-vra, 
.with  other  children.  (Though  the  point  ia  of  little  moment,  and  Uiough  the 
older  spelling  has  been  here  used,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  family  now  set 
down  their  name  and  title  as  Ogilvi/  and  Airlie.) 

Sir  Waller  Ogilvie  of  Auchleven,  second  son  of  Sir  Waller  Ogilvie  of  Lin- 
trathan,  was  the  founder  of  two  subsidiary  but  yet  ennobled  hi'anchcs  of  the 
name,  Finlatbr  and  Seapield,  and  &AnFr.  He  married,  in  1437,  Margaret, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Sinclairs  of  Deskford  and  Finlater,  and  by  her  had 
James,  who  continued  the  main  line  of  his  deaoendants,  and  Walter,  ancestor 
of  the  Lords  Banff.  Properly  a  Forfarshire  house,  the  Ogilvies  were  carried 
into  the  UanS'  and  Moray  districts  by  the  Sinclair  marriage  mentioned,  and  be- 
came strong  there.  Sir  James  of  Deskford  bad  by  a  lady  of  the  Innes  line 
another  James,  who  died  before  his  sire,  leaving  a  son,  Sir  Alexander,  to  whom 
the  estates  fell,  a.d.  1509.  The  mother  of  this  Sir  Alexander  chanced  to  liave 
been  a  natural  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly ;  and  to  his  own  second  wile  he 
took  also  a  lady  of  the  Gordon  house.  In  consequence  of  these  connections, 
though  he  had  a  son  James  by  his  tirst  marriage  with  the  Hon.  Janet  Aber- 
nethy,  he  settled  his  large  possessions  on  Sir  John  Gordon,  younger  son  of  tha 
fourth  Earl  of  Huntly.  The  fate  of  this  Sir  John  Gordon  has  been  beforo 
adverted  to.  Encouraged  by  the  CathoUu  party,  and  an  ambitious  sire,  to  aim 
at  the  hand  even  of  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  be  fell  in  the  bloom  of  early  man- 
hood  on  the  scaffold.  Before  this  event  occurred,  however,  his  nomination  as 
heir  to  Kir  Alexander  Ogilvie  had  led  to  a  bloody  encounter  betwixt  the 
Gordons  and  Ogilvies  on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  a.d.  15()2,  in  which  Lord 
Ogilvie  of  Airly  was  severely  wounded.  On  Gordon  being  deciipilated  a  lew 
months  afterwards,  James  Ogilvie  succeeded  without  trouble  to  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  lands  of  his  fathefs.  His  grandson  was  the  iirst  Lobo  (Ogilvie 
of)  Deskfobd,  bo  created  in  16l6  by  James  VI.  His  son  James  rose  still 
higher  in  the  peerage,  being  honoured,  in  1638,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  FiN- 
LATER  (or  Findlatgb).  But  his  cpousc  brought  to  him  no  male  heirs,  and  he 
L^tained  a  new  patent  destining  his  earldom  to  his  son-to-law.  Sir  Patrick 
ES^lvic  of  Inchmartin,  another  scion  of  the  same  old  line  of  Auchtcrhou&e. 
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Becoming  Kcood  au'l,  accordin^j',  he  was  followed  1b  I 
uid  grandson,  both  named  •Inines.     The  Utter  of  thmi.  foortli  Earl  tt'V 
having  been  born  and  bred  with  the  Yiewa  of  a  second  kiq,  eotetvd  life  fl 
lawTsr  and  statesman,  and  ruse  b;  dcgree-x  to  the  first  r>nk  In  dieae  d 
in  Scotland.     He  was  one  of  fivo  Scottish  senators  who  eapported  J 
in  his  last  pretensions  to  rule,  but  took  the  oalli*  to  n^illimn  and  Jliar^,  aba  I 
the  former  prince  lost  the  throne  decisivclr.     Under  llie  new  m^itoe,  Jm»  J 
C^lvie  was  natnL-d  solicitor-general,  knighted,  made  a  sberifT,  and  finl^  | 
created  secretary  of  state  in    1696.     He  seemed  a  uiau    adapted  for  "^ 
weathers,"  and  mounted  rapidly  in  life.     To  permit  of  bis  sitting  willi  o'  "^ 
as  President  of  the  Scoltish  parliament,  he  obtBin<>d  the  dt|p)iiy  tiC  tlw  p 
in  1698,  as  ViscotniT  SBAFiEi-Di  and  he  repaid  bis  elevation  bj  bis  a 
serving  the  English  court.     His  lordsliip  sat  several  times  as  Lrf)ira  Ui^  0 
missioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  tlie  Churdi  of  Scotland,  having  abo ' 
nominated  Eabl  of  Seafieu)  in  1701.     In  1702  he  obtained  tfae  Lotd-C 
cellorship.     When  the  Union  became  a  question  of  momernt,  the  EArl  ot  SM 
Held  acted  as  one  of  the  leading  commissioners  for  drawing  up  the  treaij.  tit 
1 702.     He  was,  in  fact,  ibe  great  agent  of  tlie  court  at  this  [leriod. 
porury  graphically  describes  him  as  a  man  "  of  greut  know  lodge"  ii 
the  national  laws  and  constitution,  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  managing  p 
meni,  very  beautiful  in  person,  with  a  graceful  behaviour,  a  ainiUag  eo 
nance,  and  a  soft  tongue — but  "  not  spicer«."     The  after-history  of  the  E 
of  Seafleld  proves  thoroughly  the  truth  of  tlds  description,  its  significaU  ir 
back  not  excluded.     In  Queen  Anne's  time,  be  played  the  part  of  a  vara 
vocate  of  the  Union ;    and  when  it  was  finally  arranged  and  cooclndsi  fl 
turned  from  his  completed  task  with  the  heartless  remark,  "  Now,  liymii^ 
end  of  an  auld  sang  I"     Wbalever  may  be  now  thought  of  tiic  \jju         '  *~ 
results,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  true  sense  of  putriottam  •_ 
opponents  generally,  and  that  its  advocates  were  but  the  scrvilv  tfl^**^ 
court,  a  very  few  parties  only  excepted.     Tlie  Chancellor  Seatidd  ctut^*** 
the  benefit  of  that  exception.     .Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  beet  of  all  aotbmilMiO    I 
ail  Scottish  subjects,  describes  his  lordship's  bebsviuur  on  that  meio 
sion  as  having  been  marked  by  "  brutal  levity."     Lord  SeafiiUd  ■ 
expected  reward,  being  continued  in  his  high  offices,  and  receiving  aboaf'  I 
eiun  of  £3000  out  of  the  poet-olGce  returns.     It  is  worthy  of  note,  tbat  the  tii^  1 
of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland  was  changed  in  his  time  into  tliat  of  Livd  CW  I 
Baron  of  the  Scottish  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  English  Lord  Ciiaac«lkr^i>  I 
ing  the  right,  and  Justly,  to  be  staled  High  Chancellor  of  all  Britain  atotl>l 
Union.     It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  necessity  had  led  to  aa  ciieH 
subdivision  of  the  duties  of  the  great  post  of  Lord  Chancellor  even  in  Koelv 
the  department  of  Finance,  for  example,  being  wholly  severed  Irom  tiiat  a(  U 
Still  the  purse,  the  seals,  and  other  remaining  official  emblems  indicate,  tf 
the  Lord  iligh  Chancellor  of  England  was  originally  the  keeper  of  its  natid 
treasury,  as  well  as  first  legal  judge  of  the  land;  and  fromlus  being  a 
of  the  royal  conscience,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  holder  of  these  oii„ 
plojrments  was  likewise  very  often  the  highest  ecclesiastic  of  the  c 
Wbo  can  wonder  that,  under  such  circumstances,  an  A-Beekett  should  b 
waxed  proud  enough  to  beard  bis  sovereign,  or  that  a  ^V'olsey  should  h 
dreamed  of  a  temporal  crown  and  the  spiritual  headsihip  of  CIirist^ndotB?  i 

The  Scottish  Chancellors,  at  least  latterly,  did  not  fill  a  place  so  ex 
either  legal  or  clerical,  financial  or  political.     Still  their  poet  bad  been  i 
fluentiol  one,  until  tlie  Union  turned  them  into  mere  local  lawyurs  ur  ji 
Seufield,  who,  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  1711,  became  Earl  l>olh  of  Ftobt 
and  Seaficid,  was  the  very  first  man  to  discover  how  lanneniabl;  the  a 
question  had  diminished  the  importance  of  Scottish  ofliciala  of  his  omt  (t- 
The  English  miubters  evidently  fell,  or  thought,  that  they  had  drain  ^   I 
leetb  and  cut  the  claws  of  llie  liun  of  the  noith,  and  that  they  might  a 
roar  with  safety.     Lord  Scafield  tried,  at  least,  to  redeem    big  ] 
Having  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  representative  peer,  be  ■ 
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pp  iu  that  assembly  in  June  1713,  and  nwide  a  motion  for  tlie  Ki'peal  of  tho 
Treaty  of  Union.  As  he,  of  all  others,  wan  the  man  who  seemed  at  the  time 
lo  have  most  fdavishly  obeyed  the  wishes  of  the  court  in  g^etling  it  passed,  this 
proposnl  excited  univcrgal  surprise.  The  e.irl  explained  his  conduct,  by  aaaert* 
ing  that  the  terms  of  the  Union  Act  had  been  violated  ;  and  he  poiuted  to  four 
special  instanccH  of  such  violatioDd.  Id  our  liumble  opinion,  the  first  one  em- 
braces the  whole,  and  denotes  what  formed  the  actual  grievance  in  the  eyes  of 
Seafield.  That  Scotland  had  been  "  deprived  of  a  Privy  Council,"  constituted, 
in  few  words,  his  primary  head  of  complaint.  And  true  it  is,  that  a  vast  amouat 
of  influence,  and  the  fruits  of  that  inilucncc,  had  vanished  with  the  said  body, 
which,  from  the  time  of  James  VJ^  had  reigned  with  absolute  despotism  in 
Scotland,  the  lives  and  lands  of  men  lying  alike  at  its  mercy.  The  king  was 
formally  aaked,  beyond  douht,  to  sanction  such  and  such  a  statute  or  forfeiture ; 
but,  as  the  Privy  Council  took  care  to  act  as  sole  reporters  to  his  m^esty,  the 
general  issue  in  such  matters  may  readily  be  imagined.  Tlie  withdrawal  of  their 
large  powers  from  the  Scottish  servants  of  the  crown,  after  the  Union,  seems 
then,  the  character  of  Sealield  being  conndetcd,  to  have  formed  his  true  reason 
for  proposing  to  repeal  the  treaty  of  Union,  which  he  had  mainly  aided  to 
carry.  If  the  proposer  stood  in  a  strange  position  on  this  occasion,  his  proposal 
had  as  strange  a  fato.  Out  of  108  peers,  54  voted  for  Repeal,  and  54  against 
it;  while  13  proxies  were  produced  on  the  former  side,  and  17  on  the  latter, 
the  Union  act  being  thus  sustained  by  a  majority  of  four  voleal  This  circum- 
Bl&nce  is  remarkable.  Dot  as  indicatiug  that  the  Union  stood  any  serious  chance 
of  bebg  lastingly  annulled,  but  as  showing  that  the  English  peers  did  not  deem 
the  national  j  miction  a  benefit  to  them,  but  the  very  reverse.  The  sixteen  re- 
presentative peers  were  the  only  Scots  then  in  the  House.  Such  a  fuel  over- 
turns wholly  the  aveiroent  of  Lord  Belhax'CD  and  Fletcher  of  Salton,  that  the 
English  senate,  and  indeed  entire  England,  gloried  iu  the  Union  as  the  con- 
summatiou  of  Scotland's  disgrace  and  downfuU.  The  Engtidh  barons,  wa  see, 
were  here  within  an  aco  of  practically  repudiating  the  connection.  However, 
hod  they  done  so,  it  would  have  at  most  been  but  a  brief  postponement  of  a 
measure  wjiieh  the  junction  of  the  crowns  had  rendered  inevitable,  and  which 
tho  real  interests  of  both  countries  demanded.  The  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745 
do  not  contradict  this  view  of  things.  They  but  show  Uiat  tho  Scottish  nobles 
and  chiefs  felt  deeply  their  loss  of  influence  through  the  Union.  The  Earl  of 
Mar,  for  example,  almost  admittedly  adopted  the  Stewart  cause  in  a  pet,  aris- 
ing from  what  he  deemed  the  neglect  of  the  court  i  and,  indeed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  old  Balmerino  and  one  or  two  others,  few  among  the  leaders  of  the 
insurgents  of  1715  or  1745  had  much  better  reasons  to  assign  for  their  rising 
in  arms  against  tho  Hanoverian  dynasty.  Personal  bravery,  when  in  anps, 
was  assuredly  shown  by  many.     But  that  is  a  different  consideration  wholly, 

Though  the  Earl  of  Finlaler  and  Scafleld  did  all  that  has  been  here  recorded, 
he  kept  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  law  in  Scotland,  seemingly  through  the 
force  of  his  estraordlnary  business  tnlents.  He  had  one  excellent  quality,  in 
particular,  being  a  great  shortener  of  law-suits.  To  his  further  honour  be  it 
fiaid,  that  he  paid  all  his  father's  large  debts,  and  improved  materially  the  con- 
dition of  his  tenantry  and  estates.  Dying  in  1730,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  ho 
left,  by  Anne  Dunbu-,  bis  successor  James,  two  other  sons,  and  two  daughters, 
who  iM^eauie  Countesses  of  Lauderdale  and  Fife,  Of  James,  fifth  Earl  of  Fin- 
later  and  second  of  Seafield,  little  needs  to  bo  said.  Through  the  influence  of 
his  sire,  he  obtained  several  public  offices,  holding  the  vice-admiralship  of  Scot- 
land up  to  the  period  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1764.  His  first  wife, 
Lady  Elizabeth  Hay  of  the  Einnonl  family,  bore  to  him  his  heir  James,  with 
two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  married  Sir  Ludovic  Grant  of  Grsnt. 
James,  the  sixth  earl,  is  recorded  as  a  nobleman  of  worth,  occupying  in  his  tims  ■ 
various  public  situations  in  .Scotland,  and  filling  all  with  diligence  and  ability.'  I 
By  Lady  Mary  Murray,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  A  thole,  he  had  James,  seventh  " 
Earl  of  Finlutcr,  and  fourth  of  Scatield,  who  wedded  the  daughter  of  Count 
Murray  of  Melgum,  a  Scottish  baronet  and  German  noble,  but  by  her  had  no 
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ci.Axs  or  «coTLAsn. 


Uiiue.  The  FiaUter  honours,  being  deslbied  to  heirs-male,  benuuo  soconlitigl/ 
donnaDt  at  his  Aetxaae  in  181 1 ;  but  the  carldoro  of  SeafieM,  b«in«  tle^piot 
to  heire-general,  full  to  the  grandBon  of  his  Buot,  Ladj  Margtirtt  Ogii™. 
namely  Sir  Lewis  Alexander  Onnt  of  Grant,  BarL  At  his  dcrath  in  iB-W-hii 
brollier  Francis- William  succeeded,  as  sixth  carl.  liis  son,  Joha  l^iariu^ 
Viscount  of  Reidiiave.^,  bora  in  }815,  is  now  heir-npparent  lo  the  bnub 
honours.  The  Lairdaliip  of  Grant  has  tlius  merged  in  the  Karlsbip  of  SeaSdi 
the  holders  of  which  lake  the  name  of  "  Grant- Ogil vie." 

The  ennobled  Banff  branch  of  the  Ogilvies  spmng  frfsm  a  younger  bTothTaT 
the  founder  of  the  Finlater  line,  namely,  Sir  Walter  of  lioync,  second  son  uf  t 
second  son  of  tlie  chief  of  the  Lintrathan  or  Airly  Ogilvic^.     By  a  marriip 
with  the  heiriisa  of  Boyne  in  Itoulfshiro  in  the  fifteenth  centur^r,  that  propo^ 
fellinlolhepwwcssionof  Walter,  as  it  would  appear  1  but  his  Bccond  son,       '~^ 
Waller,  termed  of  Dunlugus,  was  the  first  of  the  proper  BanflT  line,  ol 
curious  possessions  in  the  county  of  that  name,  and  being-  provost  or 
of  the  town  of  Banff,     The  word  "  proTost"  means  "  a  person  set  ovc 
and  curious  and  various  changes  did  the  term  under^:o,  se«roiDglj,  before 
coming  the  title  of  a  Scottish  chief  magistrate.     By  Alison  Humeof  Fastci' 
Sir  Walter  obtained  a  good  estate,  and  left  a  son  George,  who  BUOce«ded 
Ueor)^  was  duly  succeeded  in  turn  by  a  son  and  grand&on,  leaving  also  a  ' 
number  of  other  descendants.     Arthur  Johnskin,  a  Scottish  scholar  of 


note,  recorded  the  age  and  merits  of  tbii 
turned  epigram.  An  "  Olympiad,"  be  i 
by  the  Greek  mode  of  counting  time,  s 
of  eighty-four.     A  rude  version  of  the  i 


Sir  George  OgiU-iw  of  Banff  u 
I  observed,  formed  a  term  of  fonrw  _ 
I  that  Sir  George  Iiud  reached  the  ig 
iginal  Latin  is  here  given 


■■  Oljrapiadii,  ihrice  aeico,  did  llanfl'  bdiold ; 
His  nee  outnumlHired  thesu,  wlien  tLree  times  told. 
Compute  Ilia  virtues  one  b;  one,  and  yon 
Will  find  his  children  and  liin  jaars  bul  few." 

This  sire  of  many  sons  and  daughters  (livo  kundrtdandJifty-fota-  by  tbemto- 
ing  at  the  time  of  his  decease),  Icfl  an  heir  Walter,  and  another  son.  Sir  Gcffti 
Ogilvie  of  Caruousie,  created  a  baronet  by  that  title  in  162G.  The  son  of  tit 
said  heir  Waiter,  continuator  of  the  main  Banff  line,  obtained  also  a  baraoet^ 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  16'27,  as  Sir  George  Ogilvie :  and  Charles  I.  aftenn:^ 
conferred  on  him  (in  1642)  the  title  of  Loan  Bakkp-  The  second  peer  of  ii» 
name  succeeded  in  1663,  and  died  in  1668.  His  successor  shared  in  thelabooO 
of  his  kinsman,  Seatield,  in  carrying  through  the  Union  Treaty,  and  recdnJ 
as  his  proportion  of  the  £20,000,  distributed  as  pay  for  votes  on  that  occamoa 
the  sum  of  £  1 1 :  2s.  being  the  cheapest  purchase  then  made.  This  fund  got  d< 
name  of  arrear-money,  due  by  government  to  individuals  ;  but  no  one  nowlmAt 
on  it  as  anything  else  than  bribe-money.  Lord  Banff  not  only  did  the  requiR' 
work  very  cheaply,  but,  to  give  himseU"  a  seat  and  vote,  had  reiiounc«d  (W 
viously  "  the  errors  of  popery."  The  third  Lord  Banff  met  an  unhappy  dcstk 
|>crishing  in  the  mansion  of  Inchdruer  when  it  was  consumed  by  tire  Hi* 
heir,  George,  held  the  title  from  1713  to  1718;  and  the  nest  peer,  fifth  in  sk- 
cession,  lost  his  life  while  bathing  (a.d.  1738),  leaving  behind  him  many  ivgrclt 
from  the  high  promise  of  his  youth,  llis  brother  became  the  sixth  Lord,  sol 
died  in  174G,  after  a  short  yet  honourable  career  in  the  naval  service,  witboil 
leaving  issue.  The  representative  of  the  Ogilviea  of  Forglen,  nprimg  from  tin 
second  peer,  inherited  then  the  title  and  eetate  of  Banff,  and  also  a  baroiKKf 
conferred  specially  on  the  Forglen  branch  in  170K  Alexander,  seventh  liui 
left  at  his  decease  in  1771  a  son,  William,  eighth  Lord  Banff,  who  died  un- 
married in  1803.  His  hereditary  possessions  fell  to  his  sister  Jane,  wife  of  Sii 
George  Abercromby  of  BirkenlJog.  By  lier  representative,  Kir  Robert,  it" 
head  of  his  very  old  and  eminent  house,  are  the  possessions  in  question  no' 
held.     The  Banff  title  became  dormant,  ond  so  still  remains. 

The  house  of  Ogilvie,  the  chief  branches  of  which  have  thus  been  noticed,  t 
represented  in  the  direct  male  Hue  by  the  family  of  Airly,  while  anol^ 
ennobled  branch  is  ri^preseiited,  through  a  female  ancestor,  by  the  chiof  of  the 
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irflnU.  The  Finlaler  peerage,  as  also  tlmt  of  Banfl",  found  a  ciaimant  in  Sir 
'William  Ogilvie  of  Camousie,  Bart.  The  House  of  Lonk  huve  not  sanctioned 
his  pretcD^ions.  Indeed,  tLougb  at  least  four  baronetcii^s  of  Nova  Scotia  were 
bestowed  on  the  Ugilvie  family,  not  one  appears  in  roost  of  our  Almanacks 
of  the  last  century,  save  that  of  innerquharity.  Tliis  most  respectable  order 
of  tilled  Scottisli  |];entry,  if  really  heedful  of  their  honours,  would  do  well 
to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  rights  of  many  who  now  rank  as  members  of 
their  body.  Descendants  of  femalea  have  crept  in  nmnngst  them  in  various 
cases ;  and  others  have  obtained  titles  by  what  all  men  allow  to  be  the  weakest 
uf  all  authorities,  a  private  and  undisputed  jury  service.  Curious  cases  occur 
occasionally.  It  is  odd  enough  that  one  particular  baronet  holds  two  difiereot 
titles,  by  totally  difTerent  patronymical  names,  aud  yet  is  distinctly  titalt  heir,  we 
believe,  of  both  the  families  on  which  these  titles  were  conferred,  and  rightful 
possessor  of  both  dignities.  If  baronetcies  be  only  inheritable  by  the  oldest 
males,  how  can  any  one  man,  it  may  be  asked,  rightly  hold  two  titles  conferred 
on  parties  of  totally  difl'erent  family  names?  The  solution  of  this  riddle  is 
airaple.  A  younger  son  of  a  baronet  marries  an  heiress,  takes  her  name,  and 
obtains  a  separate  baronetcy  under  that  name.  The  paternal  branch  becomes 
extinct,  and  bis  lineal  successor  falls  heir  to  the  proper  patrimonial  title,  as 
well  as  to  the  one  otherwise  conferred.  Ue  is  rightful  male  heir  to  both,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes.  Though  declining  to  give  any  opinion  about  these  Ogil- 
vie  claims  and  baronetcies,  it  should  yet  be  mentioned,  that  a  Nova-Scotian 
title  was  conferred  by  Charles  II.  on  Sir  George  Ogilvie  of  Barras,  in  1661,  for 
Ids  aiding  tlie  Keiths  to  preserve  the  Regalia  of  Scotland.  The  family  of  Barras 
seems  to  have  now  become  estinct,  though  only  within  these  thirty  years.  Of 
the  many  minor  and  yet  respectable  houses  of  the  Ogilvie  name,  we  cannot 
undertake  to  give  any  detailed  notice.  Most  of  them  have  sprung  from  the 
ennobled  branches  specially  mentioned;  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland, 
beyond  the  Tay,  continues  to  be  the  chief  site  of  the  family. 

ARMS  OF  THE  CLAN  OGILVIE. 
Argent,  k  linn  passant,  gutriUnt,  gules,  crciwncd  wilfa  a,  crown,  or. 
SuFPOHTKRB.  Two  bulls,  uble. 
Chest,  A  female,  half  length. 
Motto.  A  fin  (To  the  end). 
BiBCK.  Alkanot. 


CLAN  FERGUSON. 


Though  the  Fekgcsonb  may  not  at  any  time  have  been  ranked  as  a  pro[>er 
I  and  separate  Clan  of  importance,  or  even  have  been  generally  regarded  as  at 
all  connected  by  blood,  with  the  Gael,  they  have  always  formed  one  of  the  aepls 
of  note,  which  lay  within  the  old  Uighland  line,  and  which  adopted  so  far  High- 
land customs.  In  short,  they  stood  in  the  same  position  os  the  Ogilvies,  or  the 
Lindsays,  though  not  so  {Mwerful  as  either  of  these  houses  at  any  period.  The 
proper  seal  of  the  Fergusons  seems  to  have  been  on  the  boundaries  of  Perth 
and  ForfarsUires,  immediat«:ly  to  tlie  north  of  Dunkeld,  where  they  neighboured 
the  two  families  above  mentioned,  along  with  the  Kobertsons  and  Athole 
Stewarts.  The  mere  name  of  tbe  Fergusons  would  indeed  lead  us  to  guess  that 
the  founders  of  the  family  had  a  Gaelic  origin.  As  has  been  already  mentioned, 
the  term  "Fergus"  is  unquestionably  Gaelic,  being  composed,  to  all  appearance, 
out  of  the  Gaelic  "fearg,"  which  signifies  "anger,  wrath;"  while  its  derivative 
"feargach"  means  one  "bold,  irritable,  haughty,  domineering;"  and,  indeed, 
it  is  perhaps  much  the  same  word  with  the  Teutonic  "fierce,"  there  being  many 
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eacli  s7m}Mlhi.-tti:  dmtlarittea  in  ibu  primitive  t«ngiiag««.  It  lias  bora  o 
turcd,  tlial  '*  fear"  («  man)  anil  "  ghais"  or  "  galJi "  (a  speur)  constitute  tlw  E 
roota  ol'  the  name  of  Fergus ;  but  w«  must  holil  by  tlic  less  liu--felebMl  Ii 
•■  fearg"  aa  tlio  radical  of  the  name  of  Fergns.  From  FurKHf,  wrbm 
pre-tiame,  not  lo  say  n  Clirislinn  n«m^  the  generic  (Ic^grmtion  af  tbv  " 
eone,"  or  "  Sons  of  Fergus"  oliTiously  sprung.  At  the  sntno  tirue,  Um  Gaelic 
origin  of  the  word  Fergus  hj  no  means  (lemnnslratc  tbat  «11  iiroring  it  or  ilA  deri- 
Talarcs  must  have  been  uf  Gaelic  IiluoiL  The  glaringly  anti-Gaelic  iubwi' 
"  Nunnan"  bccune  even  a  favourite,  fur  example,  in  Eunny  puruiy  Celtic  fanhe^ 
So  that  we  are  only  justified  in  holding,  at  the  most,  tlial  tbe  prinutry  FcrgttH  . 
and  Fergusons  at  len«t  participated  in  iho  blood  of  rbe  Gael,  wfao«n  tfavy  clwf 
adjoined  locally.  I 

Our  generul  conclusion  tlius  is,  that  the  primitive  and  proper  Fe: 
in  part  Gaelic  ;  tliuugh  to  uMume  all  of  tlic  name  to  belong  to  one  speeid  lim    i 
or  family  would  be  as  ndiculuus,  in  our  opiuion,  tu  to  count  kindred  amongiki  J 
Jacksoiis  or  Dicksons.     As  Fergus  became  a  cummou  pre-nftme  at  an  «  ' 
datf ,  BO  Sons  of  Furgus,  or  Fergusons,  are  to  be  found  »etitud  in  various  a 
li^rs  in  very  old  times.     The  name  occurs  in  the  annals  of  tlie  Ayr  districill 
llie  days  ol  Hoberi  the  Bruce,  who  grunted  a  charter  to  a  Ferguson  or  Fer 
ton,  seemingly  the  founder  of  the  iCilkerran  branch,  still  a  tlourisfaing  one 
Fergusons  also  appear  as  early  inhabitants  of  portions  of  AImit  and  Atbtli. 
where  their  pro])er  seat,  as  a  clan,  certainly  lay  originally.      Th«y  a 
in  the  Koll  of  1SH7,  as  among  the  »epts  of  these  regions  having  cliiefa  and  at- 
tains of  their  own  ;  and  they  were  at  that  epoch  ranked  as  at  least  UigUM^ 
Borderers,  if  not  absolutely  as  Highlanders.     Several  strong  branches  of  Of 
name  likewise  sprung  up  tn  Galloway  at  an  early  date.     Among  tbM^  tk 
Craigdarroch  Fergussons  have  long  held  a  high  position,  being  stJU  mi|wi<iMr 
as  lauded  gentry.     In  Fife,  loo,  there  have  lung  been  settled  d J  iti ti  im^m  hai- 
holders  of  the  name,  us  those  uf  Huith,  now  nrprcsenied  by  Robert  FefgMb, 
Ksq.,  M.P.  fur  the  Fifeshire  burglis.     liut,  in  reality,  it  would  be  out  otttc 
question  lo  rank  all  such  parties  as  of  one  ctan-faniily.     The  Ivilkernui  Feizs- 
sons  (for  so  they  spell  their  name)  mny  be  held  lo  bo  capable,  we  bclie«i,4" 
proving  the  oldest  settlement  as  estated  proprietors  by  cbartcrs  ;  and,  aincK  A 
proper  Athole  Fergusons  fell  under  the  domination  of  the  dticnl  Murnip,llM 
may  therefore  cluim  to  be  the  chief  family  of  the  name  now  existing  in  Sor"'"^ 
They  at  lenst  head  the  branch  of  the  west ;  although  the  terms  of  the  ■ 
of  Kobert  I.,  which  is  granted  "  Fergusio  Fergusii  fiUo"  (to  Pergus  ilie  *L_ 
Fergus),  render  it  probable  that  the  name  of  Fergussou  had  not  been  burneM 
their  line  before  that  period ;  and  that  they  claimed  no  connection  accoKtiog 
with  those  older  Fergusons,  who  assume  descent  from  one  of  the  Scottish  a 
narchs — although  on  no  solid  grounds.  The  names  of  John  uud  KergusFergniN 
of  Kilkerran  occur  in  the  year  1 466,  showing  that  the  family  title  bad  then  b« ' 
fixed.     In  the  time  of  Charles  L,  the  Kilkerran  line  suffered  much  in  ibe  a 
of  loyalty,  and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  oldest  bra 
sold  the  lands  to  a  wealthier  younger  one,  whose  representnlivc  waa  cn 
Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1703.     From  him  springs  the  present  Sir  C- 
Dalrymple  Fergiisson  of  Kilkerran.     The  elder  lino,  styled  latterly  of  Am 
blain,  appears  to  have  become  extinct,  and  so  to  have  left  Sir  Charles  the  Ik 
of  the  Fergusaons  of  the  west  of  Scotland. 

Many  able  men  of  the  name  of  Ferguson  have  illuminated  the  ScottJdi  ■ 
nnls.  in  the  exact  sciences,  who,  in  the  last  century,  stood  above  Jamea  F 
guson — a  genius  in  nil  rcs[)ects  self-taught?  In  grove  literature.  Adam  Fer 
son  shone  with  equal  lustre.  The  I'ormer  of  ihexc  two  eminent  Fergusons  i 
bom  in  1710  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  rural  life.  He  taught  himself  lo  read  h 
fore  evcu  his  parents  knew  that  he  could  tell  one  letter  trom  anuifacr;  in 
while  almost  a  mere  child,  he  discovered  tljc  mechanical  powers  of  Ute  leifl 
and  the  wheel  and  axle,  witliout  a  particle  of  aid  from  anyone.  Tbese  pow» 
it  IB  true,  had  been  long  previously  known,  used,  and  recorded  in  'w^itiug^  bl 
the  goidelees  peasant-boy  was  not  less  a  discoverer  than  he  who  fini  finiod 
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^hem  out  in  the  world's  rudest  timea.  He  raadu  further  discoveries  in  mecha- 
nica  while  etill  unassisted ;  but  his  astronomical  observations  were  more  woo- 
derful  than  all  bis  doings.  By  holding  a  string  of  beads  betwixt  bis  eyes  and, 
the  liearena  by  night — lying  on  bis  back — and  by  fixing  beads  at  certain  points 
on  that  string  in  accurate  relation  to  one  another,  he  actually  mode  out,  linally, 
a  most  valuable  chart,  recording  the  sites  of  the  great  heavenly  bodies.  As 
the  production  of  a  shepherd-boy,  labouring  under  all  possible  disadvantagea, 
this  celestial  chart  was  deemed  something  wonderful,  and  justly.  Patrons  rose  up 
to  befriend  him,  though  very  slowly.  Among  liis  other  early  feats,  Ferguson, 
leuruiug  the  need  of  a  moving  power  in  a  time-piece,  made  one  with  a  whale- 
bone spring !  Ho  knew  of  do  better  material,  and  took  his  idea  from  a  single  view 
of  a  watch.  As  he  progressed  in  life,  he  obtained  the  use  of  books,  and  became 
ultimately  one  of  the  first  professors  of  exact  science  of  his  day,  leaving  many 
valuable  works  to  posterity.     He  died  in  IT76> 

Adam  Ferguson,  who  flourished  betwixt  1724  and  1816,  was  a  man  of  a 
diiFerent  stamp,  and  yet  equally  an  ornament  to  the  name.  He  entered  the 
church  when  young,  and  served  as  the  cbajdain  of  a  Scottish  regiment  fthe 
Black  Watch)  for  some  years.  He  was  present  at  the  famous  battle  of  Fon- 
tenoy  (a.d.  1745),  and  entered  botly  inlo  the  fight,  it  is  said,  in  spile  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  commander,  who  begged  him  to  remember  hb  calling. 
"There  lie  the  clothl"  cried  Ferguson,  casting  off  his  gown;  and  on  he  rushed 
with  hia  comrades.  On  leaving  the  army,  his  unquestioned  merits  raised  him 
to  the  chairs,  suceesaively,  of  Natural  and  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  The  latter  office  he  long  held  with  high  honour,  forming 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  a  dty  which  could  boast  at  the  time  of  a  galaxy 
of  talent  never  equalled,  perhaps,  unless  by  the  more  recent  assemblage  of 
luminaries  at  Weimar  in  Germany.  The  names  of  Hume,  Kobertson,  Home, 
Black,  Hutton,  Adam  Smith,  and  others,  will  bear  out  fully  this  averment. 
The  most  valuable  work  of  Adam  Ferguson,  his  "  History  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public,"  is  truly  admirable  as  a  "  digest"  of  the  information  procurable  from  old 
historians,  ll  throws  into  a  luminous  shape  all  that  the  various  classical 
writers  told  of  the  primitive  Romans ;  but  Ferguson  did  not  examine  these 
annals  with  the  sceptical  eye  of  a  Niebuhr.  And,  in  truth,  while  the  latter  has 
assuredly  unsettled  our  belief  in  the  ancient  stories — such  as  those  of  CurtluB, 
Brutus,  and  the  Horatii— wc  know  not  that  he  has  given  to  us  anything  like  an 
equivalent,  or  indeed  done  much  benefit  to  mankind  generally.  "  The  truth  is 
the  truth,"  says  a  good  and  venerable  saw ;  but  yet  the  general  belief  of  men 
in  tlie  tales  of  Roman  (and  Grecian)  patriotism  had  a  practical  value,  poorly 
compensated  by  the  substitution  of  mere  doubts.  The  inquiries  of  Niebuhr 
ended  almost  uniformly  in  doubting.  He  planted  no  solid  facts  iu  room  of 
what  he  displaced  and  disproved ;  and  a  thousand  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome" 
wiU  not  so  effectually  point  the  way  to  the  goals  of  valour  and  virtue,  as  did  the 
examples  Isud  down  in  the  once  accredited  histories.  If  these  were  but  old 
songs,  they  at  least  were  better  than  the  new.  The  work  of  Adam  Ferguson 
on  Itome  will  ever  be  a  standard  one,  despite  all  cavillings.  This  able  man 
lived  to  bo  a  friend  of  Walter  Scott,  and  probably  did  much  to  initiate  him  into 
the  domestic  history  of  the  last  generation. 

Robert  Ferguason,  the  poet,  was  another  ornament  to  the  name.  He  was  one 
of  those  meteoric  marvels  of  youthful  genius,  of  whom  an  early  extinction  scema 
to  be  the  common  if  not  inevitable  doom.  He  cannot  be  compared,  indeed, 
with  Chatterton  or  Keats  ;  and  yet  the  distinction  might  arise  as  much  from 
cirtumstances  us  from  inferiority  of  natural  powers.  Fergusson  was  born  in 
1731,aud  died  in  1774.  During  that  brief  term  of  existence,  he  produced  pieces 
which  stamp  him  as  one  of  Ihe  true  class  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  when  he  says — 
"  A  poet  is  bom,  not  mode" — that  is,  a  poet  is  a  creation  of  nature,  not  au  ela- 
boration of  art  Though  the  greatest  poets  have  ever  combined  the  powers  of 
art  with  those  of  nature,  the  axiom  is  unquestionably  borne  out  by  many  strik- 

■  iag  examples,  that  of  Fergusson  among  others.     Ovid  in  like  circumstancea 
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Fcrgiisson,  the  "  writer  chiel,"  li>d  undouUteJly  the  nterit  of  likvin^  gi»rti»n    1 
impiibe  to  the  genius  of  n  far  greater  [-oft  ihiin  he,  Itohert  Biime — •'  UhiiUB 
Roinanonim"-— deMtiaed,  seemingly,  to  \ta  the  last.Mhe  was  ttm  tnoet  iUnacrio^  I 
of  all  the  wield^r*  of  iho  native  IJoric  tongue  of  Scotlaixl.     Twelve  YMrxfa   f 
1786)  after  the  death  of  Ferjiiisson.  Bums  nisetl  a  tnonumonl  to  liis  maoarf'a 
the  Canonjtntn  church-yunl  of  K<1inburf;h.     Such  a  trophy,  likw  merer,* 
twice  hles.'tud.     It  honoured  alike  him  who  (raTo,  and  him  who  ivceivtalf 

Many  other  FergusoniH  oiigiit  ju*lly  n.eeive  a  (HUsing  notice  here,  aiiJ  d; 
more  justly  than  old  Lord  llennaiid  (of  the  Kitkerran  house),  ■  Seiin 
Kcoltish  College  of  Ju^tlco.     During  the  fiwt  fourth  of  the  nitiele«ini< 
Jjord  Hermsnd  remained  on  the  Itiineh,  a  last  and  aged  rulic  of  ili. 
sehnol  of  Seoltiah  harrislers.   His  eecentrit'i lies  were  many  nml  mark'.  :.    >> .. 
"  Guy  Mannering"  eaine  out,  deserihing  the  tlieraitic  gmmo  of  High  Jiukt,u  I 
venerable  judge  was  eo  deliglited  that  ho  cnrriyd  the  novel  with  him  to  tt>  | 
judicial  Beat,  and  could  scarcely  bo  reotrained  from  then;  <|uoting  it  1 
delectation  of  the  public  generally.    The  then  unknown  author,  who  sot  cIm  I 
by,  at  the  dork's  table,  mvat  have  been  so  fK  ft  sharer  in  tho  glen  of  theiA  T 
judge. 

ARMS  OF  THE  CLAX  FERGUSON. 

Aiure,  a  biiclile  mrgent,  betwixt  three  ba*n*  livada,  coupad,  or. 
Ckxsi.  a  be«  upon  ■  Ihiirtle. 

Morro.  IhUcini  rx  atprrit  (Sweeter  from  difficulties). 
BiDflE.  Sun-flower. 


CLAN  MURRAY. 


The  family  of  the  MrnaATs,  one  of  the  most  renowned  in  Seottish  h 
has  been  ascribed  to  Germany  and  to  Flunders.     Tlie  nauie  of  tit  Man 
however,  under  which  the  Afurrays  first  appear  in  l^atin  charters, 
have  formed  the  chief  reason  for  assigning  to  them  a  foreign  liocage.     It  ti  1^ 
a  lame  reason  in  all  points  of  view.     The  word  Hvrrro  is  found  In  T«7<t 
native  records  as  the  name  of  a  large  district  in  the  north,  lattorly  ciinailedM 
its  limits,  and  known  as  "Morayshire."     It  constituted  one  of  the  tnek 
Maormorahips,  and  almost  certuinly  hod  a  ruler  of  the  Gaelic  blood  And  tl 
at  no  very  remote  date.     A  certain  Freskin  or  Frcskinus  is  styled  Ibt:  first lA 
ds  J/opoi-Mof  the  Inter  lino,  being,  according  to  one  view  mentioned,  aforeici 
who  was  sent  to  subdue  the  people  of  Moray,  and  who  obtained  their  lands  & 
David  I.,  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century.     The  Sutliertaod  fanl 
arc  commonly  reputed  to  have  been  the  oldest  line  sprung  from  Fro»kin 
Moray,  who  is  more  likely  to  have  belonged  to  the  Gaelic  thnn  to  any  ol 
race.     At  all  events,  there  is  nothing  but  the  vaguest  tradition  to  support  ll 
hypothesis  of  a  foreign  origin  on  the  part  of  Freskin,  seeing  that  tho  penmii  ^ 
family  name  of  "  de  Moravia  "  jilainly  had  its  source  in  the  Latinised  disi 
term  of  Murrev,  and  had  not  the  slightest  connection  with  any  region  cj 
Moravia  on  the  coutinent  of  Europe. 

The  first  Freskin,  according  to  Nisbet  and  Chalmers,  is  traceable  i: 
about  1130,  and  his  son  William  fiourislieii  about  1160  and  1170,  in  then 
of  David  L,  Malcolm  IV.,  and  William  the  Lion.     The  next  of  the  ^>ij. 
commonly  named  Hugh  Freskin,  acquired  the  territory  of  Sutlierland,  liani^ 
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lUppresaed  in  1 1 97  &  rebellion  excited  by  its  former  lorda.     He  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  Sutherland  farailj,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  his  moYcment  north- 
wards ma;  have  originally  suggested  the  whole  story  about  his  family  being 
incomers  or  strangers.     His  eldest  sou,  William,  is  reckoned  as  the  iirat  Earl 
of  Sutherland  (baring  held  the  title  a.d.  1228) ;  and  his  .second  son,  Walter, 
enjoyed  the  lordship  of  de  Moravia  or  Moray  ;  but,  as  he  died  without  male 
heirs,  William,  brother  of  Hugh  Fresldn,  continued  ihe  line,  inheriting  at  least 
part  of  the  family  lunds.     His  son,  Walter,  appears  distinctly  as  a  baron  of  con- 
Kquence  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  being  chosen  one  of  the  J 
Begentsof  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  Alexander  III.     Dying  about  1260^   ■ 
lie  left  a  son,  another  Walter,  by  a  lady  who  appears  to  liavc  brouglit  with  her  M 
the  manor  of  BothwelL  in  Clydesdale,  and  bo  founded  the  first  truly  noted  brancb     I 
of  the  Hurrays.     His  (second)  son,  and  ultimate  successor,  was  the  famous  Sir 
Andrew  Murray  of  Bothtvell,  the  friend  and  companion-in-arms  of  Sir  William 
Wallace,  and,  aAer  him,  the  most  vigorous  supporter  of  Hcottish  independence. 
As  be  carried  to  the  Lowlands  the  name  of  de  Moravia,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  we  shall  set  down  henceforth  as  Mcrrat,  it  may  be  presumed  to  have 
become  in  his  time  a  regular  family  patronymic,  though  certainly  originating 
in  the  title  of  a  northern  locality.     Sir  Andrew  of  Boihwell  swore  fealty  to 
Kdward  I.  in  1290,;  but  afterwards  wiped  away  the  stain  most  nobly,  adhering    4 
to  Wallace  when  almost  all  the  other  Scottish  barons  deaerti^d  him,  and  leading  ■ 
in  concert  with  him  the  armies  of  Scotland.     Authentic  documents  style  thenc  J 
conjoint  "duces"  or  chiefs  of  these  armies.     In  September  1297,  Sir  Andrew ■ 
Murray  fell  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Stirling,  when  the  English,  under  WarreM'l 
Wid  Cressingham,  were  so  signally  routed  by  Wallace.     Murray  must  hav^.  I 
1)een  a  man  of  great  ptMsessions  and  influence  in  his  time,  being  closely  eoD*fl 
tiected  through  his  mother  with  the  Cumyne.     Indeed,  Wintoun  snys,  that»^ 
youngerdaughterof  lied  John  of  Badcnoch  himself  wa^  mother  to  "  Sir  Andrew 
Murrawe,"  ns  he  spells  the  name.     His  heir  was  another  Sir  Andrew,  who  ad- 
hered to  Bruce  as  staunchly  oa  his  sire  had  done  to  Wallace,  and  stood  high  in 
the  favour  of  the  said  monarch,  being  created  by  him  Fanctan'ui  Scotiat,  lileraUy 
"  Pantry-man  of  Scotland,"  or  Royal  Purveyor—a  post  which,  if  not  quite  so.  J 
honourable  as  that  of  Steward  or  Butler,  must  be  held  as  at  least  more  lof^  4 
than  that  which  founded  the  line  Norman  name  of  "  De  Bouverie,"  signityii)|r4 
its  first  owner  to  have  been  chief  "  Cow-herd  "  in  his  day.     The  second  Sir^ 
Andrew  Murray — a  man  trusted,  even  next  to  Sir  James  of  Douglas  by  Bobert  ■ 
the  Bruce  in  his  life-time,  and  honoured  with  the  hand  of  his  sister  Christisn  V 
Bruce — became  the  third  Regent  of  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  David  ZI^  J 
and  bravely  defended  his  country  and  prince  against  England  and  the  Baliot4w  M 
Early  in  1333,  however,  the  Baliol  party  had  assembled  in  force,  and  the  Regeoi'l 
met  them  at  Roxburgh,  though  with  most  insutiicient  powers.     Captains  rfj 
liosts  obtained  renown  of  old  by  wieldingolher  weapons  than  telescopes.     Likfti 
Wallace,  Bruce,  and  Douglas,  Sir  Andrew  Murray  habitually  fought  in  ihs  I 
front  rank  of  his  armies ;  and  on  the  present  occasion,  rushing  forward  eword^  1 
in-hand  to  rescue  a  bra^  e  though  humble  comrade,  he  was  hemmed  in  inextrica^  1 
biy  by  the  enemy,  and  taken,  literally  after  he  had  won  ihc  battle.     His  high  ■ 
spirit  here  endangered  his  life.     To  the  calls  made  on  him  to  surrciidtr,  tlMfl 
Regent  replied,  "  I  yield  but  to  iheKingof  England.  Conduct  me  to  him."  Being  J 
Accordingly  conveyed  to  Kdward.  then  on  the  borders,  hv  was  thrown  into  cloMft'^ 
conlinemeitl.     Next  year,  however,  Murray  was  nieased  oi^ayment  uf  a  largA    j 
ransom  ;  and,  when  tree,  he  commenced  with  unabated  spirit  to  struggle  in  the 
cause  of  his  nephew  and  independence,  though  that  cause  liad  received  a  heavy 
blow  during  his  captivity,  by  the  victory  of  ibe  English  at  Halidon  Hill,     The 
lady  of  Sir  Andrew,  a  woman  worthy  of  her  royal  brotlier  and  her  brave 
consort,  helil  out  Kildrummie  Castle  against  all  the  power  of  the  adhereots  of 
Edward  Baliol.     Re-appointed  Begem,  one  of  the  first  exploits  of  the  Knight 
of  Bothwell  was  to  relieve  the  Castle  of  Kildrummie.     The  Earl  of  Athole  of 
time  was  its  assailant,  and  bended  three  thousand  men  ;  but,  being  taken  by 
irprise,  be  sustained  a  complete  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  much  smaller  force, 
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utd  fell  in  battle  a.d.  1335.  It  is  allowed  that  he  perishad  nllMitl7,  fightii^ 
with  his  back  to  an  oik,  and  disdaining  oil  proffers  of  mercy.  With  the  Doi^Im 
of  Liddesdale,  and  other  brave  Scots,  who  refused  all  oflfers  of  compnMuise  ban 
Edward  III.,  Sir  Andrew  Murraj  went  on  with  the  good  work,  redoeing  ik 
strong  castles  to  the  north  of  the  Forth,  and  expelling  the  garriooiu.  It  ii  to 
his  honour,  that  he  contented  himself,  even  in  the  esse  of  the  Cumyn  bmil;, 
with  the  simple  expulsion  of  his  foes  from  Scottish  ground.  From  Henirde 
Beaumont,  for  example,  a  claimant  through  bis  wife  (Alice  Comyn)  of  ih 
Buchan  Earldom,  he  onlj'  took  an  oath  that  the  par^  abould  nerer  retnnito 
Scotland  as  an  enemj',  snd  then  dismissed  him  safely.  Such  acts,  in  such  timM. 
reflect  credit  on  the  memoiy  of  Sir  Andrew  of  &>thwell,  who,  if  he  lost  ok  | 
battle  by  rash  personal  venturousness,  showed  at  other  times  even  a  most  tut  | 
degree  of  caution  and  prudence  in  hie  campaigning  On  one  occasion,  while  b  ' 
the  Uii[hl«nd8  witli  a  very  smaH  fore*,  he  wwt  informf»d  nf  ttw  f^lo^  appntd 
of  tlio  l-;ii^li..lLkih;r.  viidj  ;ui  iiin,yo1(n,i,iy  ili...u-!iiiil  ]f.i-ii.  ikiiii:  tliciisW 
to  liesr  mii.-,,  .Sir  Aii.lrow-  ..ivJtTf.l  tW-  soivjo-  !■■  i^i-.x-oo.!.  eaiiiposi'illy  n.'Riarkiti; 
to  bis  alarmed  followora,  who  urgtJ  an  insiaiil  retreat,  "Tliere  is  "no  needfj 
haste."  When  the  mass  had  been  said,  the  impatient  Scots  at  length  sawiriit 
joy  the  horse  of  the  Uegent  brought  forth.  But  the  cliict'  noticed  a  broken  stnf 
about  his  accoutrements,  and  sent  for  a  piece  of  bide,  out  of  which  he  rulmii 
and  leisurely  commenced  to  cut  a  new  one.  During  tbb  process  the  cry  »b 
still,  "They  comel"  and  some  of  the  Scottish  knights  fretted  grieyously,  Bri 
the  thong  was  in  time  finished ;  and  Sir  Andrew  then  started  at  once  i>i<> 
activity,  effecting  a  most  masterly  retreat,  bis  delay  having  allowed  all  pini: 
to  get  into  order,  as  it  was  intended  to  do,  and  his  cool  conlidunce  having  «pr«*J 
a  similar  feeling  among  the  masses  of  his  troops.  The  English,  thoagli  i^ 
superior  in  numbers,  could  obtain  no  advantage  over  the  well  regulatMJ  bwlt 
under  Murray.  Sir  Andrew  died  in  1338,  ileeply  lamented.  Thewws'iiJ' 
the  English  still  raged,  and  the  state  of  the  country  was  most  miscraUt.  Si 
law  could  be  said  even  to  exi^t  j  the  strong  arm  decided  all.  Rarely  coalAiU 
husbandman  hope  to  reap  where  he  had  sown.  Violence  cut  off  more  *tciiiw 
than  nature  ;  and  starvation  itseli'  became  feeder  of  the  tomb.  And  yel  tlis 
was  the  brave  age  of  chivalry — of  the  Ilruces  and  Plantagenets,  the  Percii^  u^ 
the  Douglases.     The  "  good  old  times  1 " 

Sir  Andrew  Murray,  a  man  with  many  of  the  virliics  and  few  of  the  deff* 
of  his  epoch,  left  by  Lady  Christian  Bruce  two  sons,  -John  and  Thomas,  Lorit 
of  Bolhwell  in  succeaaion.  Both  filled  high  placeti,  and  Thomas  gave  liimftt 
England  ub  one  of  llie  hostages  for  David  11.      Dying  from   pla^i 
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probability  is  that  they  were  of  the  suiiie  blood  with  the  Botbwell  Murmya, 
whom  we  cuunot  absolutely  prove  to  be  of  native  Gaelic  deacenl,  but  find  no  J 
sound  reason  to  set  down  as  foreignera.     Sir  Jobn  de  Moravia,  the  founder  of  1 
the  Athote  bouse,  acted  as  Sheriff  of  Perth  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  or  1 
about  1 220  ;  and  tue  family,  from  that  date,  became  a  leading  one  in  the  county    ' 
of  Perth.     His  heir.  Sir  Slaloolm,  appears  distinctly  in  charters  datc'd  betwixt 
1236  and  1284  ;  and  be  bad  two  eons,  John  and  William,  the  latter  being  the 
successor  ultimately.     William  "  do  Moravia  "  (for  ibe  old  style  was  kept  up  in 
deeds)  wedded  Ada,  daughter  of  Slalise,  Earl  of  Strathern,  and  became  lord  or 
laird  of  TcLLiBARDiNE,  long  the  territorial  title  of  his  descendants.    Sir  Williaoi  I 
flourished  in  the  Bruce  and  Baliot  times,  and  left  a  son,  known  as  Sir  Andi'ew  J 
Murray  of  Tullibardine,  who  took  a  noted  part  in  the  eontcsts  of  his  age,  and  .1 
contributed  mainly  to  the  success  of  the  Baliol  party  at  the  battle  of  Dupplin,  a.d.    1 
1332,     He  did  not  joiu  that  party  openly,  as  Buchanan  and  othera  say  ;  but  lift    I 
fixed  stakes  in  the  Tay,  to  point  out  where  they  might  cross,  and  surprise  by    I 
night  their  Brucian  adversaries.     The  o[)portuuity  was  used  most  eflbctively,   I 
three  thousand  of  the  adherents  of  David  Bruce  being  slain,  and  among  then  I 
the  Regent  Mar,  with  many  of  the  foremost  men  among  the  Scottish  nobility.   1 
Baliol  was  crowned  in  consequence  of  this  victor}',  but  Andrew  Mumty  of  | 
Tullibardine  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bruce  faction  in  the  following  jeasf  J 
and  paid  for  bis  doings  with  his  life.     His  son  Sir  William,  however,  with  his  I 
successors  John  and  Walter,  still  held  the  Tullibardine  lands  in  Perthshire^   I 
and  obtained  others.     From  David  II.,  Walter  Murray,  styled  sixth  fi'om  th«   I 
first  Sir  John  de  Moravia,  received  various  territorial  grants — ^probobly  for  the 
same  reasons  which  led  all  the  early  Lowland  kings  habitually  to  give  away 
Highland  estates  to  powerful  men  on  the  northern  borders.     Such  parties  acted 
as  defensive  outposta  or  sentries  to  the  Lowlands  i  and  the  sovereigns  at  Stirling 
or  Holyrood  granted  rights  and  charters  just  as  this  person  or  that  persoD     , 
seemed  most  likely  to  serve  well  the  crown  and  country.    The  Tullibardine   I 
family  grew  strong  and  acquired  sway  among  the  Gael,  partly  from  this  causo.  I 
David,  the  son  of  the  Walter  ]tlurray  mentioned,  received  the  honour  of  knight-  1 
hood  from  James  L;  and  James  11.  erected  the  Tullibardine  lands  into  a  free 
barony,  aj>.  1445.     At  that  epocJi,  however,  from  which  so  many  peerages 
are  dated.  Sir  David  was  not  summoned  as  a  lord  of  parliament  j  and  the  fact 
shows  that  he  still  held  the  position  but  of  a  "laird"  or  minor  baron.     He  had 
a  number  of  children  by  a  daughter  of  Stewart  of  Innermeath  and  Lorn.     His  J 
younger  sons  founded  the  Drysall,  Ochtertyre,  Strowan,  and  Tippermuir  linea  I 
of  the  Slurniys.     From  these  sprungroany  of  the  families  bearing  as  yet  thia   I 
respectable  and  well-known  name.     The  Ochtertyre  branch,  in  particular,  sent  J 
oflf  many  cadets  of  old,  and,  among  others,  that  which  once  held  the  Earldom  of  1 
Dysart,  and  the  Murrays  of  Woodend.  1 

The  family  spread  even  more  widely  in  the  next  generation.    The  son  of  Sir  I 
David,  named  William,  succeeded  in  1446;  and,  according  to  the  family  story,    ' 
wtiicb  there  is  no  good  reason  to  disbelieve,  he  had  by  Margaret  Colquhoun  of 
LuBS  not  leas  than  atventeen  tons,  many  of  them  founders  of  respectable  houses. 
Sir  William  of  Tullibardine,  the  eldest,  lived  in  the  time  of  three  of  the 
Stewart  kings,  and  died  about  151 1,  leaving  his  heir,  William,  and  Andrew,    ' 
founder  of  the  first  Stormont  (Mansfield)  line.     William  of  Tullibardine  wai  I 
succeeded  by  other  two  Williams  successively,  and  the  last  by  a  Sir  John,  who  I 
was  created,  by  James  VL,  Lobd  Hurkat  of  Tcx-uflARDiiVK  to  160i,  and  Eaks.  1 
of  TuLLiBAHDiME  in  1606.     Ilia  son  William,  marrying  the  Lady  Dorothek  I 
Stewart,  heiress  of  the  last  Earl  of  Athole,  obtained  for  his  eldest  son  that  I 
ancient  title,  in  place  of  that  of  Tullibardine,  wliich  was  given  to  a  brother,  but  | 
returned  to  the  main  branch  finally.     The  earldom  of  Athole  (Athol  or  Althol) 
had  been  an  earldom  before  patronymics  were  known  or  used ;  it  had  beea 
borne  by  one  race  (males  and  females)  for  thirtcf^n  generations  j  it  had  been 
given  to  Campbells  and  Douglases  i  and,  finally,  it  became  an  appanage  of  the 
crown,  and  was  held  by  successive  St«warts.     The  last  holders  were  descended 
from  the  Stewarts  of  Lorn ;  nod  the  fifth  Earl  of  that  line  was  father  to  Lady 
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Dorothea,  who  cnn-iM  lhr\  title  to  the  Murrejs,  nA^r  the  dec«&w  c^  kll  inik 
claimants.  On  thi?  17tii  of  February.  1628-9,  Ctuirl<ra  I^  by  »  charter  of  ■»• 
diimia,  conflrmiMl  to  John,  son  of  the  second  Karl  of  TiillibanKnv,  the  hoMur 
and  di^nilj  of  Earl  of  Atholk,  leaving  tlie  point  aniM^iilnl  as  to  hi*  ri^l  t» 
the  old  title  of  1457,  as  heir-gaiienU.  The  TnlUbanliae  boasu  liail  jkmmeI 
much  influence  in  tlio  Atholo  district  previoiuty,  and  lh«y  now  benune  h 
dominant  ionls.  Uy  their  Sutwart  herita^,  thcyohtained  coramani]  of  a  bi? 
clan -follow  in  j;  of  that  name,  Dunnan  Forbes  rccitoning  tbe  ablo-bodKd  ul 
senriccabic  Stuwarta  of  Athole,  in  1 745,  to  amount  tu  one  thousand.  Preute 
Forbes  likewise  nays,  "  The  Murmys  is  no  elan  fiisiily,"  but  Ihiay  have  a  imp 
following,  he  adds,  in  the  Athole  district,  "  Ferguaoue,  Stnslts,  SpaUiap 
Kattrayn,  Macintoshes,  and  Ataclarcns,  with  other  broken  iiaitte^,**  beiti|F  ""t 
tlie  {ttii'Cies  subservient  to  the  Lord  of  Atholo.  Five  hunJitKl  Bobcrtsoni dM 
followed  hie  banner,  and  not  thut  ot'  Strowon.  Ttiesc  facts  provr-,  that  J 
native  Highlanders  took  one  clan-namc  only  where  Llicy  hail  no  others  gi*t>fl 
■hem  baptismolly.  Furtlicr  north,  and  in  earlier  tiniee,  all  who  gi!rvDd  AtSfl 
would  have  taken  the  name  of  his  family,  as  that  of  Fraser  was  taken  by  t^| 
serving;  Lovat.  But,  in  Perthshire,  tlie  customs  of  civilisatkm  made  praflfl 
at  an  early  date;  and  though  many  of  the  Gael  there  loukcd  upon  Atliollfl 
their  legitimate  chief,  they  did  not  call  themselves  Murraye.  Tlioee  whoifl 
really  of  his  blood  alone  took  his  name,  and  nearly  all  of  tht^ra  became  pluj 
ne  landed  gentry,  while  several  branches  rose  separately  evi;n  to  the  bonafl 
of  nobility.  Such  facts  demonstrate,  that  it  is  u  great  terror  to  look  on  aUdH 
Maudonalds  as  of  the  race  of  Somerlod,  or  all  the  Stewarts  as  connectcdfl 
lineage  with  royalty.  If  any  family  should  have  founded  a  largo  commmufffl 
clan  all  of  one  name  and  kindred,  the  Murrays  were  tlic  parties,  since  ll^fl 
prolilicness  wos  most  remarkable.  Witness  the  case  of  that  L.ainl  of  TuUtt^B 
dine  who  bad  the  rare  number  of  seventeen  sons.  fl 

John,  created  tirst  Earl  of  Athole  of  bis  line,  adhered  to  tLe  cause  ot  ChdH 
I.,  and  raised  ri^fbtcen  hundred  men  for  his  service,  at  tlie  oulbn^ak  of  thtfllH 
wars,  liut  he  was  entrapped  personally  by  Ar^yle,  and  lorctMl  to  disband  th^l 
at  command  of  the  Estates  of  Parliament.  Dying  in  1642,  he  was  sticcn^* 
by  his  son  John,  second  Earl  and  fir^t  Marquis  of  Atuoi-b,  so  onfaied  iu  l^i 
by  Charles  11.  He  bad  followed  in  his  falber'a  footsteps,  and  dad  iwit^m 
thousand  men  from  his  estates  to  serve  the  Stewarts.  Whon  tbc  genius  at  , 
daring  of  Cromwell  repressed  all  opposition.  Lord  Athole  sutfeKd  {looiniaAl 
with  others,  but  retained  bis  life,  and,  at  the  Restoration,  becaniu  a  leading  nlj| 
in  Scotland.  He  obtained  the  justice-generakhip  in  1G63,  witJi  o(h»r  Hfl 
ollices,  some  of  which  had  been  borne  by  his  hereditary  adversaries,  the  Ari^H 
chiefs.  The  Marquis  of  Athole,  however,  opposed  the  noltid  Duke  of  LaoSH 
dale,  and  lost  ground  Ix-fore  that  unscrupulous  statesman,  Whon  the  Uet«^| 
tioQ  of  1G88  occurred,  he  went  ]>ersonally  to  [Miy  his  homage  to  WiUiim^l 
Orange,  but  iuiled  to  re-cstablisb  himself  in  bis  predominancu  in  Scoill^| 
Betiiiug  thereupon  to  bis  country  residenoe,  be  passed  his  last  years  in  np^^l 
and  died  in  1703.  lie  had  formed  a  lofty  marriage,  his  spouse  being  Ui| 
Amelia  Sophia  Stanley,  daughter  of  James,  Earl  of  Derby,  by  Cbarlotie  d^H 
Tremouille,  of  the  ducal  house  of  that  name  in  France,  and  wliich  could  b^H 
of  alliances  wilh  the  sovereign  lines  of  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Oraogcifl 
Savoy,  By  this  high-blooded  consort,  the  Marquis  lell  John,  his  suceoi^l 
with  Lonl  Charlee,  created  I-^irl  of  Dvnmork,  in  t6B6,  and  Lord  WtllidH 
who  became  the  second  Lonu  Naiioe,  in  consequence  of  hie  marrying  iW 
heiress  of  the  lirat  peer.  Other  children  were  born  to  the  fii-st  Manjnu,  idH 
among  tliem  Lady  Amelia,  wedded  to  Hugh,  tenth  l.ord  Lovat,  niid  so  diffiaifl 
fully  used  by  his  kinsman,  Simon  of  Beaufort,  in  her  days  of  widowhood.  IvB 
Athole  title  fell  to  John,  second  Marquis  and  first  Duke  of  Atholb,  tawtodfl 
dignity  he  attained  in  1703>  He  hod  tilled  a  prominent  place  in  the  uobUe<4i| 
in  his  father's  life-time,  having  been  personally  raised  to  the  pecn^  forUd 
in  1696,  OS  Earl  of  TuLLiUARniNE,  a  family  honour  which  had  lapsed  toUM 
sire  in  1670.    The  posts  of  Secretary  of  Slate,  High  Commi^oiitir  to  tlie  Se«« 
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t  tish  Pflrliaraent,  and  Lord  Privy-Seal,  with  otbera,  were  auMCMively  iield  by 

I  himi  anil,  his  father  dying  in  1703,  he  obtained  in  the  some  year  the  higheat  I 

I  honour,  aa  stated,  which  the  crown  could  bestow  on  a  subject.  As  a  politician  i 
i  he  was  able,  but  also  unstable,  having  on  the  whole  Jacobite  leanings,  which  | 

II  led  him  at  times  to  defend  the  fair  rip;ht9  of  Scotland  against  English  cabinet^  j 
^  as  in  the  introduction  of  the  Act  of  Security  in  1 703,  and,  at  other  times,  dreir  I 
g  down  on  him  such  suspicions  a3  endangered  his  life.     His  bitter  foe,  Simoi^  J 

Lord  Lovat,  gave  information  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  seemingly  implicat-   I 
ing  his  Grace  of  Atliole  with  the  Jacobites  ;  but  the  latter  boldly  demanded  I 
a  fiiU  inquiry,  and,  though  this  waa  not  accorded,  the  charge  against  him  fell  to  I 
Ihe  ground.     He  thereupon  joined  the  opponents  of  the  Union.     After  the  pas»-    1 
ing  of  that  act,  when  the  Tory  party  came  once  more  into  power,  the  Duke  of 
Atfaole  regained  gome  of  the  highest  offices  in  Scotland.     However,  he  pro- 
claimed George  I.  at  Perth  in  1714,  and  gave  no  direct  counienance  to  the 
rising  of  1715.     Some  members  of  his  family,  indeed,  figured  among  the  most 
ardent  Jacobites  both  at  that  period,  and  in   1745.     By  Lndy  Catherine, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  his  Grace  had  six  sons,  of  whom  two  died    i 
joung,  and  three  became  noted  supporters  of  the  Stewarts.     The  other,  the  i 
third  in  point  of  !kge,  became  second  Duke  of  Athole,  his  father  having  obtained 
•n  act  of  Parliament  vesting  in  him  the  family  succession,  when  endangered    1 

Slhe  conduct  of  the  proper  heir  in  1715.     The  three  Jacobite  brothers,  thtt  I 
arquis  of  TuUibardine,  Lord  John,  and  Lord  George  Murray,  lost  all  t»y  their   I 
adhesion  to  the  Stewarts.     By  a  second  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Lord  Hoaai    1 
the  first  duke  had  three  remaining  sons,  who  all  served  the  Hanoverian  dynastj,    I 
'      At  his  decease  in  1724,  his  Grace  was  succeeded,  in  terms  of  hia  prudent  pr<^    I 
"      Tision,  by  James,  second  Duke  of  Athole.  I 

'  Of  the  three  brothers,  who  adhered  to  the  Stewarts,  ordinary  history  has 

''  much  to  tell.  The  Marquis  of  TuUibardine  joined  Mar  in  1715,  the  invading 
Spaniards  at  Glenshiel  in  1719,  and,  lastly,  the  insurgents  of  1745.  He  died 
■  a  captive  in  the  Tower  of  London  in  1 746.  Lord  Charles  Murray  acted  in  tlie 
*'  1715  rebellion.  The  next  Jacobite  brother,  Lord  George  Murray,  was  by  far 
I  the  most  able  of  the  three,  if  not  the  most  talented  chief  who  drew  a  swoi^  for 
(  the  last  Stewarts.  He  is  spoken  of  in  high  terirs  by  Sir  Waller  Scott,  whose  1 
t  unbounded  amount  of  information  on  Scottish  affairs,  combined  with  genius  ' 
f  and  judgment  seldom  paralleled,  causes  us  to  look  on  him  as  the  best  of  autho- 
I  ritiea  on  the  national  annals,  in  all  cases  where  he  delivers  an  opinion  gravely. 
I  But  Lord  George  Murray  had  an  uncompromising  temper,  as  well  aa  high  pridd 
r  of  birth,  and  a  strong  sense  of  personal  consequence.  He  also  showed  a  deep 
'  deep^ontcmpt  for  the  French  and  Irish  favourites  of  the  Chevalier,  whom  he 
'      even  dared  to  thwart  personally  in  council  more  than  once. 

From  these  causes  this  able  follower  of  Charles  acquired  enemies,  who  even 
'       shook  bis  favour  with  the  prince  for  whom  he  woe  sacrificing  all.     It  is  but 
I     JQsticB  to  Lord  George  to  aver,  Ihat  almost  every  sound  and  wise  step,  taken  in 
I      the  campaign  of  1745,  appears  to  have  resulted  from  his  prompting.     He  held 
I      it  as  a  grand  truth,  that  Scotland  alone  was  at  that  time  prepared  to  re-accept 
I       a  Stewart  dynasty,  an  opinion  found  to  be  but  too  well  based.     He  went  to 
England,  however,  and  behaved  well  there,  commanding  the  rear-guard  in  the 
retreat  from  that  country.     At  Clinon,  near  Penrith,  he  was  overtaken  at  night    I 
b^  the  enemy,  a  party  of  whom  suddenly  assailed  himself  and  his  friend  Clunv    I 
with  musketry.      "What  the  devil  is  this?"    cried  the  Macpherson  chi^    | 
"  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost! "  exclaimed  Lord  George ;  "  we  must  instant)/    | 
chargel"     Anil,  waving  hia  sword  in  the  dim  moonlight,  he  gave  the  deadly' 
Highland  word  of  onset — "  Claymorel"     Cluny  rushed  forward  with  him,  and    J 
the  two  fought  at  the  head  of  their  men  side  by  side,  and  hand  to  hand  with    I 
their  foes.     The  latter  attacked  no  more  the  rear-guard  under  Murray.     The    ] 
last  days  of  the  insurrection,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  were  signalised  1:^    1 
auccesaive  daring  proposals  on  the  part  of  Lord  George  to  retrieve  the  cause^    j 
but  he  found  himself  alwajm  thwarled,  and,  after  some  briUiant  personal  ex«    1 
ploits  for  the  relief  of  his  native  Athole,  he  was  harried  with  the  rest  to  th^  i 


&Ul  field  of  L  ulWcci.     On  tlu  vciy  iiigUt  bGf(*tti9BHHHiHB|IB 
L  »  bcld  moTi'muit  to  surpriaa  Gumberliiud,  and  vrhtch  was  onljr  Mmim tftl* 

■  tfilatorj'  conduct  of  oilu.iv.     It  is  neodlcM  (o  dvcll  on  ttm  IuIkI  duawfitut^ 

■  iiic  rcbulii  ou  thu  day  of  Cullodc?a.  Itut  Lord  (tvorgc  Murntj'  stiU  fell  ou^ 
V  fueil,  util  sunt  a  musugti  to  the  fuzitivu  prince  to  n^cnll  liUu  to  the  lieid  i^b 
I  IbUuwoni,  otTurin);  mill  to  main  tain  liu  ttuu^e  ugaintl  nil  foes,  \iy  uUBf  pr^ 

I  Iiord  (iQorgo  also  vtm  funxd  to  iy  to  (lie  CoiiltoeDt.  Uo  tifotoinciiKariiifk* 
LyvA  caroor,  nn<l  died  in  Holkud  in  1700.  f 

I'.  This  is  but  ■  dry  outline  of  an  intcrwting  gtory.  »«ang  Uiat  all  of  thu  mMT  i 
K  vritcra  oil  the  Rebellions  treat  of  Lord  (iourge  Uiinity  oioKt  nunuldj.  &■  I 
I  WT  tliem  blame, but  luorv  applnu<l, liia  tlc««l».  llv BtipvArs  lo  u%  tnltcn  iUIb il ' 
I'ta  have  been  muoh  the  obivst  of  llie  fullowexs  of  tho  tiut  of  ibo  Stewarts  b  I 
I'tetnodiate  elder  brother,  Jonie^  be<.-auu  (KoanA  Ouku  of  Alhole.  tht!  real  U;  I 
I  Lcu^lTullibardiiie.luiviiigsuataiiUHlforfuiture,     Ilia  Uii>c4^  tbough  be  hold  W  1 

ritliah  oHic«s,  and  served  as  a,  peer  of  I'arliament,  ilid  not  pnss  kh  acim|*  I 
life.  One  of  tho  most  noted  incidvn(«  in  hi*  ctirecr  was  bis  acn«»ion  Uttl 
i  IiOriitthip  or  rather  Sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Mun,  whicb  fell  to  tutn  u  i»m 
I  aeneial  of  the  Sinnloyfi,  at  the  di'iitii  of  tin;  tenth  Eurl  of  Durb;.  Ue  ab>  ■■ 
I'tetited  the  aucient  Stanley  Harony  of  StiUKOii,  with  several  oilier  rii(,W 
I  titles.  By  his  first  ducheiw,  graud -daughter  of  Kir  Jolut  t'roileridc.  lue  linT 
f  h&  Lady  Charlotte  Murray,  his  only  surviving  issue  &iudly,  wbu,  hy  vedi^  L 

■  'hor  coii»n  John,  eldest  sou  of  Lord  (>eorgo  Murray,  co^joiued  tbe  f«makf>lL 
I  ^e  mnlo  claims  to  the  Athole  auccesaioii.  The  attainder  of  Lord  GtoipivJ 
i  Mt  aside  or  overfeoked;  and,  in  1764,  bisaou  John  bucama  third  iJukeoJilMB 
r7hii7  rcgnl  favour  seema  to  have  been  granted  partly  in  lieu  uf  one  atxarU^I 
Viko  Murreys;  seeing  tlmt  bis  (iruoe  of  AtUoIe  ceded  to  th£  Britiali  offiv^l 
l'|765,  all  kb  rights  over  tho  Isle  of  Man,  those  iwly  ex/:epteil  wbieh  )tfi'>Mfl 
I  Ordinary  holders  Qixler  the  erown  elsewhere.  He  remniotid  lord,  twit  m^'^^I 
I  Ui>^,  of  the  ishind,  receiving  for  the  yielding  of  hid  cloiius  the  sum  of  il4|^| 

Herling,  nith  a  liTc-annuity  of  ^2000  tobiniselfand  bis  vrife.  By  (hallt^i^l 
bad  seven  sons  and  lour  daughters,  who,  iu  bis  UCatiioe,  ntadc  iiim  PKmS|H 
of  a  very  large  family  of  children  and  gronil- children.  His  Gnace  lued  i*^! 
year  I77'l.  His  eldest  sou,  John,  became  tJien  fourtli  Duke  of  AlboklH 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  Lord  Cathcart,  by  whom  be  luid  i\  covs^^^^l 
family.  Uis  lordship  wns  raised  to  the  UritiBli  peerage  as  £abi.  SiRUKiH 
178G,  and  obtained  a  further  recompense  for  the  cession  of  Man.  l^y  ^^1 
sies.  Lady  Strotballan,  and  Lady  Mocgrcgor  Murray,  ncrc  among  bti  di^^l 
ters.  Of  his  sons,  John  became  fiiUi  Duke  of  Athale,  but  vrae  uuloria^^| 
affcctod  with  mcniAl  disease,  rendering  the  story  of  his  life  a  blnak.  U* ifll 
brother  James,  however,  passed  through  an  active  career  ia  c&tup  sod  C<fB 
tod  received  in  1821  the  title  of  Lobd  GLEJiLYon,  in  tiie  peerage  of  Uw  1^41 
KiogdoDi.  He  pi'cdecBosed  his  elder  brother,  dying  iu  1837.  wkcn  hu^H 
GeoHGK  AcniisTys  Fbedbbick  John,  became  secoud  Lord  GleDlyoo.  JU^| 
deathof  his  uncle  iu  1846,  he  succeeded  as  the  sixth  and  present  Duke  ufAtMH 
His  father  bad  espoused  Lady  Emily  Frances,  daughter  of  the  Doko  of  Jffl 
thuraberbind,  and  die  children  of  that  marriage  may  not  improbably  eJian^l 
kmg  in  tbe  vast  heritage  of  tho  Percies.  It  has  before  parsed  tliroiu-U  keiraw  I 
to  Seymours  and  Smithsone;  uiid,  the  males  of  the  latter  ajul  presont  b(tM>  I 
being  few,  tbe  Murraya  stand  not  far  distant  from  this  princely  succcssIoil  &<  I 
pr^^nt  Duke  of  Atliole,  the  first  ix:presenl«tive  of  Lady  Riuily  (SmitMM 
Percy,  wedded  in  1839  Mii«  Home  Drummondof  the  bouse  of  B Itt j r- DniiDintjH 
and  has  had  (with  other  issue)  John  James  Hugh  Henry,  KlAR«jUEs«ofIo^| 
DARDINE,  born  in  1840,  and  heir-apparent  of  tliis. eminent  fnuiitv,  ^| 

BciilesthBAtholeorTuUibardinelineof  ibeMurrays,  another  very  old  bnw| 
pOBsesses  representatives  to  this  day,  namely,  the  Mobayh  of  *  iniifiirrflB 
'fhe  founder  of  this  line  was  John  de  Moravia,  a  younger  son  of  tlie  ftist  JH 
Andrew  of  BothwelL  By  his  marriage  with  Mary,  daughter  of  Mnljjy^  £aul 
StruUicrn,  the  said  John  transmitted  tliat  earldom  to  his  eldest  soD'  MsoaQfl 
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Bfeo  was  killed  at  Darham  in  1346,  and  left  no  issue.     But  hid  brother,  named 
Klexnndf.T,  obtained  the  Alwrcairney  and  other  properties,  and  was  followed  by    I 
[place  ofdescendanta,  stiU  highly  respected  and  well-estoted  in  the  Norlh  of  Seofri 
^^d.     The  settlenient  of  tin's  line  in  the  north  perhaps  in  part  explains  ttw  i 
■firerment  of  the  main  Bothwell  honse  from  tlieir  Morayshire  connections.     It  \ 
is  impossible  to  doubt  the  descent  of  the  TuUibardine  Murrays  from  the  ancient  J 
Frcakina  de  Moravia ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  Undeniable  that  the  Morays  of  1 
Abereairney  can  make  out  their  early  lineage  more  elearly,  and  that  they  re- 
present the  Bothwell  stock.     If  thai  slock  waa  the  elder  one,  they  are  certainly 
what  the  Gael  would  hold  to  be  the  true  chiefs  of  the  Mnrrays.     But  a  doubt 
hangs  over  the  relative  positions  of  the  first  BothwelJs  and  the  first  Tnllibar- 
dines,  which  can  never  now  lie  dispelled.     The  Athole  Murrays  have  at  least 
risen  far  abore  all  others  of  tlie  name  in  worldly  greatness. 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  other  ennobled  branches  of  tbe  Murray  family. 
Three  yet  esist  among  the  proper  Scottish  peers,  to-wit,  the  Earls  of  Dunmore, 
the  Viscounts  Stormont,  and  the  Lords  Elibank.     The  Lord  Charles  Murray, 
aecondson  of  thefirstMnrquis  of  Atbole  by  LaJyCharlottfi  Stanley, obtained  ihr  i 
title  of  Earl  of  DunMobk  from  James  VII.  a.d.  1686.     He  served  the  Prin-    1 
cesses  and  Queens,  Maiy  and  Anne  Stewart,  in  the  capacity  of  Master  of  that   I 
Horse  ;  and,  during  their  successive  tenures  of  the  throne  of  their  exiled  sira;     I 
he  retained  their  favour,  and  held  various  public  pMts  for  some  years  before  tha"  I 
Union,     At  his  decease  io  1710,  he  left  a  number  of  children,  of  whom  Joint    I 
and  William  became  in  turns  Earls  of  Dunmore.    The  son  of  William,  John,    I 
fourth  Earl,  led  a  more  busy  life  than  his  two  pretleeessors,  having  acted  tiW  J 
Governor  of  New- York,  and  latterly  of  Virginia,  at  the  critical  lime  when  tlw^ 
great  Bevolution  took  place,  by  which  the  leading  American  colonies  werrf*  J 
mildly  separated  from  the  mother-country.     His  lordship  had  a  difficult  part  u/  I 
I^ay,  and  yet  seems  to  have  won  the  respect  of  both  sides,  until  compelied  tft*    I 
quit  the  United  Slates.    By  Lady  Charlotte  Stewart,  the  earl  had  several  ohil-    I 
dren,  of  whom  John,  the  eldest,  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1809,  having  marrieiii     I 
shortly  before,  I^dy  Susan,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.     That  latl^'    I 
bote  to  bim  his  successor,  Alesander-Edward,  at  whoso  premature  decease  ia'   ] 
lft45,  Charles  Adolpbus,  the  present  and  seventh  Eari.  of  Dunmore,  succeeded'    ] 
to  the  family  honours.     The  sixth  peer  left  no  other  male  children  by  his  wifrj.    J 
Lady  Catherine  Herbert;  and  the  heir-preaumptive  to  the  present  youthful    I 
lord  is  tbe  Hon.  Cbaklts  AncrsTrs  MuaaAT  ( con snl- general  in  Egypt),  very    | 
filTOurably  known  to  fame  as  a  tourist  in  America,  and  as  a  novelist.    He  acted    J 
ax  Master  of  the  Household  to  Queen  Victoria  in  her  first  years  of  rule,  being    ' 
indeed  personally  connected  so  far  with  royally,  through  the  marriage  of  h\i     ' 
aunt  Lady  Augusta  Murray  with  the  Duke  of  Sussex  (in  1793).     That  union 
contravened  the  Royal  Marriages'  Actj  but  the  Duke  twice  in  his  lifti-ttme 
consulted  his  feelings  in  thia  respect,  rather  than  an  arbitrary  statute.     The 
British  Peers,  however,  even  in  the  present  liberal  time,  declined  to  recognise 
Sir  Augustus  D'Este,  son  of  Lady  Augusta  by  the  royal  Duke,  as  entitled  to 
any  of  the  paternal  dignities. 

Sir  Andrew  Murray,  third  son  of  Sir  William  of  Tullibardine,  founded,  at 
tlie  close  of  the  filieenth  century,  the  ennobled  branch  of  Stormont  or  Alansfield. 
This  branch  has  undergone  a  variety  of  fortunes.     Sir  Andrew,  its  ori^nator,     I 
o'btained  a  fair  succession  by  marrying  the  heiress  nf  Barclay  of  Amgosk,  and"    1 
fVom  him  sprung  (son  or  gnindson)  Sir  Uavid,  whose  eldest  son,  Andrew,.    I 
founded  the  Balvaird  family,  while  his  second,  David,  obtained  the  dignity  tx    1 
the  peerage  as  Lord  Scoke,  and  after warfls  as  Viscou.nT  StoHmont  (1021)^     | 
The  succession  to  these  titles  was  arrangea  on  a  broad  basis.     All  of  the  name  ■    J 
of  Murray  seem  to  have  come  within  the  scope  of  tbe  entail.     The  second"    | 
Viscount  Stormont  (the  first  having  left  no  male  issue)  was  Mungo,  a  younger     1 
brother  of  the  first  Earl  of  Tnllibardine,  and,  by  bis  mother,  of  the  Balvaird     I 
house.     Mungo,  second  Viscount,  died  similarly  without  issue,  whereupon,  by     ' 
the  entail,  J&mes  Murray,  EaRt  of  AmtASDAW!,  stceeodeil''  to  tjfls  Sttfrmont 
bonourET.    So  hitd  it  "bem  DUminated  in  tbe  bond."    But  it'tt«illd'pusale  the 


il  of  gvtiealtf^sts  lo  fSiid  out  ao/  relationship  jnitifyin^  tliis  sue«eaikMi> 
d  Jiiinos  UuiTHj,  whoM  t'sthi.^  wtts  crrsicid  EatI  of  Annandale  in  Mnft  1 
9  S6ai-5,  drew  his  descent,  nccnrding;  to  the  comtnon  doubtl'ul  aocoants,  from  lb  [ 

■  Itaflnt  Miirrny*,  a  branch  of  ttw  nld  Wciruyshire  stock.     The  foutxttT,  Sr  | 
Willinnt  Murruj',  hnd  nuuTied  n  sistur  of  l{ajidc^|ib,  first  eurl  of  iionj,  > 
probably  EutMwisiiHl  to  some  of  thti  hav"  {lossewionH  in  ibe  south  i>f  Scotlui  I 
whiuh  tlie  Kuidulphs  held  for  so  VL-ry  »hurt  a  tiini.'  in  llic  nuilo  lin«.    Aid  I 
eveiilH,  the  racv  of  this  Sir  William  Murray  jnvw  strong  udH  wealthy,  bait  I 

[•tlginiilly  called  th«  Knights  or  Lainb  of  Cockponl  in  Annaikdale.    Sistwan 
■BVentcen  genemtians  hold  that  posiiinn  luiil  tiili;  b<rforu  lliu  foinily  bmw 
MDoblod;  and  they  wktc  at  that  timu  awong  the  wi>nltbH^t  cmniuoDi^n  in  ib  [ 
l;BOUth  of  Soolland.     They  Ikad  vt-iit  off  cuduts,  l>u»idee,  in    many  direciirat  | 
ndiiig  till'  llrougliton  line  in  Kirkcudbri^htBhire.  as  wvll  as  (in  all  likelili 
HTiMiil  of  the  ncU-estaled  houses  of  the  Murray8  in  the  cum    '        -  —      ' 
f 'Secblesi  Selkirk,  and  others  adjoining-     Motv  will  be  said  on  this  hcsd  d 
I  T*rd«.     In  tlic  tncnntimc  tt  may  but  be  rc]>ent«id  that  ihc>  puwi^r  of  lh«  Ji 
Q'^c  Miirrnys  generally  uppeoni  tti  have  mainly  sprung  from  tlitrir  a 
ritli  the  RiuidolpliR,  Burls  of  M<iniy,  tlimugli  whuui  they  shared  in 

■  Uood  of  the  Itruei^s,  uud  roniM-d  oil  tbn  fruits  of  tliat  liigh  (xmuection. 
Itte  Eurls  of  Monty  iht-y  uiight  dt^rivv  uven  thvir  very  family  name.    It  is  n 
I'Wobable,  however,  that  they  molly  were  "  de  Morays  "  of  the  Jlotliw«U  li 

■  That  they  wera  DufTus  Murrays  is  merely  traditioiiah 
'      It  would  seem  that  the  Stormont  Murmya  counted  kindred  of  a 

mil  events,  with  those  of  Annondalc,  since  James,  second  and  la«t  !■ 
rorlUom,  sueoceded,  by  the  terma  of  the  entail,  as  third  Viscount  ■ 
At  hiddeveasu  in  1058,  hia  Annandale  titles  becainu  cjttinct ;  hutl 
Vlseounty  dovolved  on  David,  second  Lobd  Balvairu  (r 
1641),  an  undoubted  scion  of  the  house  of  TuUihordino,  being  ^mtu 
elder  brother  ottbehrsl  Lord  Stormont.  Thus,  by  acompUcatud  n>tit«i  iSt^ 
mont  boDours  returned  to  the  true  line,  and  therein  have  they  been  evttO 
vested,  tho  present  and  ninth  Viscount  of  Stormont  t>eing  directly  dec        '  — 
the  party  mentioned.     It  may  be  told  here,  tliat,  by  a  marriage  i 
Scot  of  tteotstarvet,  chief  heiress  ultimately  of  the  Cockpool  * 
Murruys,  the  fiilh  Lord  Stormont  placed  his  family  in 
siderable  portion  of  the  Uunifriesahire  properties. 

Tho  second  Lord  Balvaird,  and  fouith  Viscount  of  Stormont,  m 

by  his  son,  who  had,  by  Margery  Scot,  his  heir  David,  and  other 

daughters.  The  third  of  these  sons  was  named  William  i  and  he,  cntcting*  1 
the  English  bar,  rose  to  oil  its  principal  honours,  as  well  as  to  tlie  difra' 
the  British  peerage,  by  the  titles  of  Lokd  Mahbfisld  (175(j)  aud  of  f 
Mansfield  {1776).  He  acted  succesaively,  in  hb  legal  character,  oi 
General,  Attorney- General,  and  Chief- Justice  of  the  King's  Uench  in  Enelij 
refusing  several  limes,  it  is  understood,  the  Lord  High  CbancuUorship ;  «1d 
as  a  politician,  he  shone  long  in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and  for  a  tjme  acuJ  I 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  an  age  of  great  men,  Murray  wa^DOilk  I 
least  eminent,  the  elder  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham),  and  the  elder  Fox  (Lord  UoUmQ  | 
being  his  compeers,  and  scurcely  excelling  him  in  renown.  His  donoe 
forensic  and  senatorial,  has  been  described  as  singularly  "  sweet  and  silwi 
and  indeed  the  poet  Pope,  who  ranked  among  his  friends,  lanienta  tb«  an 

prinlion  of  his  powers  to  the  dir  labours  of  the  law,  aajing "Row  s 

an  Ovid  was  in  Murray  lost!"  The  some  bard  addressed  to^liim  one  nfM 
famous  "  Imitations  of  Horace,"  and,  in  doing  so,  fell  (it  must  be  owned)  H 
the  very  depths  of  the  batJuts — that  bathos  by  himself  bd  ridtcoled.  * 
example,  the  poet  says  of  lib  friend — 


Lord  JMansfield  was  indeed  known  and  honoured  in  the  senate  of  Britain,  ■ 

still  more  so  in  her  courta  of  justice,  of  which  he  look  u.  formal  le«Te  in  IW    ' 
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Brhen  advanced  to  Ihe  great  age  ol' eighth-Tour,    lie  ilicd  in  l~ii3.   Auumg  tlia 
^Bost  remarkable  events  in  the  lite  of  Lord  MaosHi^lil,  must  he  reckoned  bia 
^bpearance  for  the  crown  agaiDsI  the  rebek  of  IJiS.     He  on  this  occasion 
^Rnductcd  hiwself  so  well,  that  Lord  Lovat  declared  he  heanl  him  spenk  with 
^Tleasure,  though  the  speech  was  against  himself.     Uf  another  Murray,  old 
Simon  talked  ver^  differently ;  and,  from  his  name,  that  personage  merits  a 
pnssing  notice  here.     John  Uurmy  of  Broughton,  well  known  in  history  sa 
having  been  secretary  to  Prince  Charles  during  the  laat  Stewart  insurrection, 
appeared  as  a  witness  against  the  rebels,  buying  his  own  safely  by  becoming 
"  king's  evidence."     In  the  defence  drawn  up  by  Lovat,  Murray  of  BroughtOlt  1 
is  accordingly  spoken  of  with  a  degi-ee  of  indignant  scorn  appi-oaching  to  I 
sublimity.     The  aged  rebel  had  himself  played  fB«t  and  loose  with  all  parties  t .  1 
but  this  did  not  prevent  bini  from  tearing  to  shreds  the  character  and  conduct  I 
of  Secretary  Mur:'uy,  whom  he  styled  "  the  most  abandoned  of  mankind,"  a  I 
"sanguinary  monster,"  a  very  "Catiline,"  a   "iliaciple  of  Iscariot."      llie  J 
unhappy  object  of  this  vituperation,  though  he  saved  his  life,  certainly  lost  the  1 
respect  of  all  men  by  the  purchase.     Secretary  (commonly  called  Sir  John)   I 
Murray  was  not  of  the  Broughlon  liimily  of  Galloway,  but  took  his  territoritu    I 
title  from  his  patrimony  ol'  Broughion  in  Peeblesshire.     Thither  he  had  fled   ' 
an  the  failure  of  the  rising  of  1745,  and  near  to  Broughton  house,  his  own  scat, 
he  was  captured,  having  taken  temporary  refuge  with  his  brother-in-law. 
Hunter  of  Polmood.  The  house  of  Broughton  was  burned  in  1773,  by  sci-ident ; 
and  even  the  ruins  are  now  invisible.     The  family,  however,  is  not  extinct,  we 
believe. 

The  earldom  of  Mansfield  fell  to  David,  seventh  Viscount  Stonnont,  nephew    j 
of  the  great  law-lord.     His  successor,  in  the  second  generation,  is  now  tourtl)    I 
Earl  of  Mansfield,  as  well  as  ninth  Viscount  of  Stormont,     The  seventh 
ViscouDt  held  high  oflices  abroad,  serving  with  distinction  as  envoy  at  vurioaa 
continental  courts. 

The  Murrays  became  numerous  at  an  early  period,  as  already  mentioned,  in 
the  county  of  Peebles.     Indeed,  several  of  the  vales  opening  into  the  Tweed 
became  filled  with  Murrays,  all  of  them  probably  relics  of  the  |)otent  house  of 
Bothwell,  or  cadets  of  Cockpool.    The  first  gi-eat  family  of  the  name  in  Tweed*  I 
dale  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Blnckborouy,  now  represented  by  the  entitiblud  I 
branch  of  Elibank.     The  Murrays  of  Blackbarony  claim  a  deset-nt  apart  froni  J 
the  northern  Murrays.     They  are,  in  all  likelihood,  as  said,  of  the  Bothvrell  1 
line,  whencesoever  that  may  have  come.     A  certain  John  de  Moravia  appears  J 
as  proprietor  of  Blackbarony  (an  estate  lying  on  the  northorn  or  Midlothian  1 
bounds  of  Peeblesshire)  in  charters  of  date  1409-10.     They  seem  to  have  been  I 
also  lords  of  Traquair,  until  the  Utewsrts  obmined  that  barony,  still  possessed,  I 
by  them.     In  short,  they  were  certainly  bolilers  of  great  estates  not  only  in  tlia  I 
county  of  Peebles,  but  also  in  that  of  tfelkirk,  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  they  1 
latterly  obtained  others  in  the  Lothians,  as  that  of  Ballincrief,  still  the  property  I 
of  Lord  Eliliank.     John  Murray,  called  tho  eighth  of  Blackbarony,  foil  a^   1 
riodden.     His  grandson,  Sir  John  Slurray,  founded  many  branches  of  thg    I 
name,  those  of  Baveh'ig,  Mnrrayshall,  Cringeltie,  and  Hcndt'ilund,  l>eing  among  I 
the  number.     All  of  these  families  a|ipear  to  have  been  well  provided  for,  and  I 
their  descendants  ore  yet  of  note  in  the  land.     ^Lord  Murray,  the  present  1 
Judge  of  Session,  is  of  the  Henderland  house  ;  and  the  late  Murray  of  Cringlctle  I 
held  a  similar  judicial  position.]     The  Blackbarony  representation  is  claimed,  " 
in  the  direct  line,  by  Sir  Archibald  John  Murray,  Bart.,  a  Nova  Scotia  title 
having  been  conferred  on  the  family  in  lf)28.     On  the  justice  of  that  cliiim  wu 
are  not  called  here  to  decide.     Certain  it  is,  that  the  main  possessions  of  tho 
Blackbarony  Murrays  passed,  on  the  failure  of  the  more  direct  line,  to  lh.B 
Elibattk  Murrays,  descended  froui  Gideon  Murray,  a  younger  son  of  BlacJC'^  J 
barony.     Bom  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  diivcted  his  views  t<(  1 
the  church,  but,  having  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  man  in  a  dispute,  he  tamed  lift  I 
mind  to  secular  matters,  and  rose  to  be  Treasurer-depulr'  of  f>colland  mide^ 
James  VI.     Sir  Gideon  Murray  seems  to  ha>e  been  a  man  of  great  ability, 
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anil  us  sucli  was  liighl^  piieed  bj  his  savurcign,  UiougU  tbe  latter  kUownl  his  I 
to  tw  cnubeil  in  tLe  end  by  s  iDalicivus  ctimrge  of  pecuuiarj  nulvetaUMei 
Murmy,  then  a  very  old  man,  toiik  the  uatlvr  ou  mncb  tt>  lieart,  Uwt  be  ngfoMd 
to  cot,  would  Bpeak  no  word,  aiid  so  died  (a.d.  I62I)>  Uo  left. fail bt!ii,tiii 
Patrick,  and  a  daughter,  Margaret,  better  known  in  legeoOjuy  iWy  u 
"  Muckle-ioou'ed  Mez."  Ucr  fate  wag  a  strange  one.  Touag  SooU  eS  Uuim 
bad  made  a  night-raid  up  the  Tweed,  and  hod  trcai>asseil  on  the  KUbftbk  iuA 
where,  however,  h«  wb3  Mixed,  and  thrown  i»toa  dungeua  hj  tJie  wmry  Gidnt 
Murray.  Tho  latter,  at  the  instigation  of  liis  Udy,  it  is  skid,  g»ve  to  the  j(«i 
the  choice  of  a  halter  of  hemp,  or  the  nooae  m^triitvoaiitl,  kit\-ing  a  cloogba 

B'flcd  with  a  iiioutli  of  sueh  dimenaiona  that  it  tbreateued  tu  mar  her  nun 
anVu  preferi-cd  Stucklu-mouVd  Meg  to  the  gallows,  and  tuuk  homo  m 
as  the  prise  of  his  nocturnal  foray.     Though  brought  togetlit^  ao  ai^nbc^ 
this  pair  lived  long  and  happily  in  wedlock ;  and,  whatever  may  bate  im 
the  lt>oks  of  Ihc  ludy,  siiu  at  least  kft  »omo  descendaota  eniineiit  for  \jam}< 
as  witness  the  younger  Flower  of  Yarrow.    Jamea  Hogg  has  writiea  a  g>4  I 
ballad  on  the  preeedjug  incident,  ending  with  a  delirate  Ltol  that  tbs  iil^H 
mouth  has  not  quite  disappeared  among  the  kith  and  kio  of  Mieg  of  CUbi^| 
It  in  a  truth — ociilis  iiontrix  UultOui.  ^M 

Sir  Patrick,  son  of  Sir  Gideon  Murray,  was  made  a  RaroDet  in  16SS,  aH 
Lord  Eubank  in  1643.  Dying  in  1641>,  be  was  succeeded  by  a  seooitd  paiiiH| 
and  he,  again,  fay  a  third  of  the  name  in  ll»6l.  These  three  I^rds  ElibaU 
adhered  generally  to  the  Stewarts.  Alexander,  fourth  peer  (bora  1677,  41 
173C),  left  several  8on»,  of  nliora  Patrick,  George,  and  GideoD,  were  uiad^B 
three.  A  fourth  eon,  Alexander,  made  some  noise  in  hia  duy  as  a  politicin^l 
the  Wilkea'  school,  having,  indeed,  been  a  personnl  friend  uf  that  weU-kw^H 
individual.  In  1750,  the  lion.  Alexander  Murray  ki  cooducttMi  ItimMlfwH 
London  election  as  to  he  called  to  the  bar  of  tho  Commons,  when,  rdanf  |H 
"  go  on  lus  kncea,"  he  was  sent  to  Newgate.  On  bis  liberation,  ha  ml  s^fl 
ducted  home  in  triumphal  processioo,  "  Murray  and  Liberty  1*'  \iciau  thoM^I 
lar  cry.  In  short,  he  served  as  a  sort  of  precursor,  in  a  amall  wa^Mn^l 
Wilkes.  An  olmoxious  pamphlet  got  him  into  fresh  trouble,  aai|  fl^^riJI^I 
to  fly  to  France.  He  died  in  1777.  His  younger  brother,  Jame^  l^^^^^H 
positions  in  the  army,  and  for  a  time  held  the  Govcrnoiship  of  ^^^^^^| 
Minorca.     He  was  an  officer  of  great  merit  and  bravery.  ^^^^H 

Of  the  three  elder  brothers  mentioned,  Patrick  became  fifth  T^wl^a^^n 
He  was  in  his  day  both  a  lawyer  and  a  soldier,  but  more  famous  still  u  a  mu  I 
of  wit  and  literary  talent,  facing  among  tbe  lew  Sc-utsmeu  really  liked  to^  ^  I 
Samuel  Johnson.  His  l<)rdghip,  however,  once  gave  the  lexicotfrBplicra««^l 
pletearebulTashcever  received.  The  word  "oats"  had  been  dofinud  ln'4<l)^| 
son,  bitterly  and  sneeringly,  as  "food  for  men  in  Suotlond,  and  for  hw^i^l 
England."  "  And  where  will  you  find  such  men  and  such  horses  ?^^H 
Lord  Elibonk.  Deceasing  in  1778,  he  was  succeeitcd  by  his  brotlier  G«^H 
sixth  Lord  Elibank,  who  married  tho  eldest  daughter  of  the  laat  Ea^^l 
Cromarty,  and  left  by  her  Maria,  heiress  of  the  Cromarty  estates.  Het  Hfl 
lately  ended  anew  in  an  heiress,  now  the  consort  of  the  Jtlarquis  of  Su^^l 
heir-apparent  of  the  Sutherland  house.  The  Gowors  are  tho?  raised  stiUhi^B 
in  the  north,  absorbing,  with  the  Lennoxes,  the  great  inhentancea  of  tbe  Gora^l 
Satbcrlands,  and  Cromarty- Mockeuztes.  Do  not  thesQ  cases  teach  us^H 
Lowland  lords  migbt  readily  settle  of  old  in  the  same  regions  ?  They  had  ^| 
double  facilities  for  so  doing,  seeing  that  the  LowUknd  kings  hod  the  din^l 
in  marriage  of  all  great  heiresses,  over  all  Scotland.  It  was  a  feature  inNH 
feudal  system,  adding  yast  powers  to  every  suaeraio  for  the  titnc  ixiing.      ^| 

At  the  decease  ul  George  sixth  Lord  Elibank,  in  17S5,  Alexander  mwH 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Gideon  Murray  (prebendary  of  Durham),  succecdcdwfl 
cousin  in  the  ftunily  honours.  The  father  of  the  seventh  peer  had  wodWM 
Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  the  noble  house  of  Montolicu,  exiled  from  France  lifl 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nante ;  and  the  seventh  lord  also  eep<ws«t3| 
lady  of  that  line,  Mary  Clara  Monlolicu,  his  cousin -german.      Bom  ia  llfli 
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e  t^erveil  his  counlry  in  tlie  umiy  uiiil  tlie  senate,  and  became,  linully,  Lord- 
Jjieutenant  of  Peeblesshire.  Itj  the  marriage  lacntioited,  he  had  hif<  succesEor, 
Alexander,  eightti  Lord  Elibsnk,  and,  by  another  marriage  contracted  in  ad- 
bRnced  life,  he  had  a  second  faiaily,  one  tneniber  of  vbich,  the  Hon,  Erskino 
'Murray,  tittained  to  some  note  as  the  author  of  a  wtwk  of  travels  (among  t)ie 
Pyrenees),  and  nttimately  perished  in  ft  bold  attempt  Ut  add  to  our  kno>»ledge 
of  the  Malay  Island*.  He  had  carried  thither  two  reseeia,  mainly  at  his  own 
voat,  and  would  certainly  have  done  sontething  to  perpetuate  hia  memury 
Woflhily,  hall  not  his  career,  like  that  of  the  ill-fated  Mungo  Park,  been  cut 
short  by  llie  ferociousness  of  the  eaTagea  among  whom  he  ventured  his  person. 
His  enterprising  spirit  well  merits  this  passing  word  of  praise. 

Alexander,  eighth  Lord  Elibank,  succeeded  in  1820,  and  took  to  wife  Junet 
Oliphanl,  onhy  child  of  John  Oliphant  of  Bachilton,  claimant  of  the  Oliphant 
Baronage.  From  this  union  sprung  Alexander,  the  ninth  and  present  peer, 
who.  in  1838,  csjwused  Emily  Maria,  daughter  of  Archibald  Montgomery,  Esq. 
of  Whim,  and  has  had  by  her  Mostolied-Fox,  Masteb  of  Elibank,  with 
Other  children. 

The  Slratheme.  Annandale,  and  Dysart  Kirldoms  were  once,  as  ao  far 
narrated,  in  the  holding  of  Murmys.     Five  Nova-Scotia  Baronetcies  ore  yet 
represented  (or  claimed)  by  parties  of  the  name  ;  to  wit.  Sir  Robert  Murray  of 
Hillhead  j  Sir  Archibald  John  Murray  of  Blackbarony  ;  Sir  John  Murray  of 
Stanhope  ;  Sir  William  Keith  Murray  of  Ochtertyre ;  and  Sir  Albert  Joseph 
Murray  of  Melgnn.     The  family  has  numberless  represenftttives  among  the 
landed  gentry  ;  and  it  has  produced  many  men  renowned  in  war,  science,  and    , 
literniurc.     The  late  Sir  (ifeorge  Morrar,  K.G.CBt  for  example,  may  be  roent  J 
tioDcd  as  ft  soldier  trusted  highly  by  Wellington ;  and  Professor  AlexandsT  I 
Murray,  of  the  Eilinburgh  University,  was  a  linguist  unequalled  in  his  dayft*^ 
the  universality  of  hi»  acquirements,  to  him  tlio  more  honourable,  as  having  ' 
been  the  result  of  a  poor  herd-boy's  ftlmost  unaided  exertions.    When  the  king 
of  Abyssinia  addressed  a  letter  in  hia  own  tongue  to  George  III^  Murray  was 
the  only  man  in  the  British  empire  found  capable  of  explaining  its  purport. 
His  autobiographical  sketch  of  his  early  struggles  in  the  walks  of  knowledge    i 
forms  a  picture  to  be  hung  on  the  walls  of  memory,  beside  the  similar  records  ■ 
left  by  Fet^uson  and  Franklin.     It  is  a  true  tale  for  the  young,  surpassing  nP 
fictitious  ones,  not  excepting  even  those  of  the  great  master  of  verisimilitude  ' 

Id  addition  to  the  radical  houses  of  Bothwell,  Tullibardine,  Abcrcairney, 
Cockpool,  and  others  (such  as  Siormont  and  Elibank)  springing  from  ihcsei 
there  are  yet  many  ancient  families  of  Murrays  who  might  here  be  noted.  Vot 
inalnnce,  the  Philiphaugh  (once  Follahili)  branch  has  long  held  lands  I 
Selkirkshire,  its  chiels  being  once  hereditary  keepers  of  Etirick  Forest,  and  I 
more  lately  its  sheriffi.  The  beautiful  old  ballad  of  the  "Outlaw  Murray"  I 
ri»ow8  well  the  high  position  of  this  branch  at  an  early  date.  The  Touchadam 
Murrays  formed  another  ancient  house  of  the  name.  But,  in  truth,  the  Murray 
gentry  are,  and  have  long  been,  too  numerous  for  oompuuitiun  ;  and  their  ai'ma 
are  varied  to  an  equal  degree,  at  Icftst  in  respect  to  details.  The  Tullihardirrt 
motto,  "Futlh  Fortune,  and  fill  the  Fetters,"  alludes  to  a  royal  commission 
given  to  an  old  laird  of  Tullibardine  to  act  against  the  Highlanders  of  Perth- 
shire. He  did  act  against  thcni  to  purpose  too,  and  got  their  best  lands  in  re- 
compense, as  the  custom  then  vaa. 
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ARMS  OF  THE  HURRAYS, 


■e  qiuu-ten'd  with  the  old  Albolc,  vith  the 


itora,  urgent.    (The  )atcr  Athole  An 
Stewart,  and  wicti  the  Man  nrms), 

Ckbst.  a  dBmi-aavRge,  wraitliHl,  bcnrinj!  a  sword  anil  key. 

SCFPOBTBtB.  A  linn,  rbllnred,  giAvn  (mi  the  right),  aud  a  feilered  range  (on  ihe  left), 

Marro.  FnrOi  fortune,  Btid  ml  the  l^ttcra, 

BjinoE.  Broom  (botrhprs'). 


CI^HB  or  SCOTLAKD. 


THE  CLAN  LINDSAY. 

An  able  member  of  the  house  or  Clan  of  the  Lihdsayb,  and  now 
apt>arcnt  to  its  honours,  has  lately  given  to  the  public  the  anuals  of  his  aoeeslon 
("  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,"  by  Lord  Lindsay)  with  such  interestiog  minutencM, 
tbat  it  will  be  difficult  rightly  toconrme  the  facta  of  the  family  narrative  within 
euitable  bounds.  Still  the  "Light  Lindsays"  form  a  sept  not  to  be  paased 
over  in  any  account  of  the  men  of  the  Highland  borders  of  Scotland. 

The  Lindsays  are  thought  by  their  descendant  to  have  been  original]; 
"  Sires  dc  Limesai/,"  and  of  Norman  origin.  The  synonymity  of  the  terms  limt 
and  linden  is  held  to  account  for  the  change  from  "  Lamesay  "  to  "  Lindsay," 
both  of  the  words  meaning,  it  is  said,  the  "  Isle  of  the  Lime  or  Linden  Tree*." 
As  the  first  half  of  the  word  (Linden)  is  the  Saxon  form  of  the  word,  and  the 
latter  half  fAi  or  I)  is  Celtic  or  Gaelic,  Lindsay  would  be  a  curiously  com- 
pounded term  according  to  this  view  of  matters.  But  the  derivation  ia  one 
not  impossible ;  though  we  may  reasonably  doubt  regarding  the  further  Bbarj 
of  the  first  "  de  Lindsay  "  having  been  "■  abter's  son  to  William  the  Conqueror." 
The  Norman  Bastard  must  have  hod  a  goodly  host  of  kinsmen,  indeed,  if 
such  tales  were  true.  Let  it  duIHce,  that  the  first  of  the  Scottish 
whetlier  of  the  Norwan  "Limesoy"  family  or  not,  came,  to  all  ai_ 
from  England  during  iho  reign  of  David  L,  when  both  Normans  and  Saxoi 
of  noble  birth,  assuredly  settled  in  the  north  in  great  numbers.  The  Edl 
lordalups  bad  been  swallowed  up  by  the  Bastard  Conqueror's  sixty  thousand 
followers,  after  the  battle  of  Hastings ;  and  unprovided  younger  sons  afterwards 
came  willingly  to  Scotland,  on  invitation,  as  to  a  new  land  of  promise.  Oo  tlie 
other  hand,  the  expatriated  Saxons  of  good  lineage  flocked  thitlier  with  on 
equal  certainty  of  being  well  recaved,  David  I.  being  the  offspring  of  a  prinoea* 
of  their  own  blood-royaL  It  was  at  this  time,  ceiiJiinly,  that  the  Lindsaja 
came  to  Scutlund  ;  and,  though  wc  have  ^'vcn  the  story  of  their  descent  Iroiii 
a  Norman  "  Limesay,"  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  tbat  the  almost  undoubted  existence 
in  England  of  seemingly  Saxon  "  Lindesayes,"oruf  the  territorial  appellation  trf' 
"de  Liudesaye,"  rather  unsettles  our  faitli  in  tlie  Norman  hypothesis.  It 
matters  little ;  they  came  from  the  iiouth  to  the  north  of  Britain  at  all  eveuts, 
and  were  not  Gaelic,  as  respects  the  line  of  the  founders  and  chiefs.  Tht^ 
in  time  became  partly  Gaeliciaod,  however,  beyond  question,  through  inter- 
laarriagea  with  Gaelic  neighbours. 

The  [leraonage  who  settled  in  Scotland  in  the  time  of  David  L,  was  cslli 
Walter  de  Lindsay,  and  is  often  noticed  in  the  charters  of  that  sovereign, 
the  bordersof  England  and  Scotland  the  name  also  occurs  frequently  as  held 
powerful  landed  proprietors.     Indeed,  the  first  Lindsays  of  note  were  certai] 
Scottish  borderei's,  though  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  charters  iu  those  di 
did  not  prove  or  ensure  any  lengthened  tenures  of  the  lands  to  which  they 
being  mostly  given  in  cases  uf  forfeiture,  and  being  as  often  recalled  on 
reconciliation  of  the  earlier  holders  with  the  reigning  powers.     Thus  we 
in  the  archives  of  Scotland  many  deeds  relating  to  land-holding,  which  mi 
be  viewed  as  only  indicating  even  momentary  possession.     The  Lindsays,  al 
all  events,  left  Ercildoune  (Earlstoun),  and  Locharret  (Lockhart),  of  whidi 
properties  they  were  once  lords,  to  very  different  families  finally.    Walter,  " 
first  settler  in  Scotland,  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  two  Williams  ii 
ordinary  line  of  succession ;  and  It  is  somewhat  singular  tliat  portraitures 
these  parties  show  them  as  "  beardless,"  a  fact  suggesting  a  new  explanation 
the  nickname  of  a  later  member  of  the  house,  "  Earl  Beardie  " — as  if  his 
decessors  had  been  knights  of  the  order  of  tlie  "  imberbis  Apollo."     William  de 
Lindsay  was  of  importance  in  the  time  of  William  the  Lion  ;  and  he  is  also 
named  as  the  first  party  of  his  line  connected  with  the  locality  of  "  Crawford  " 
in  Lanarkshii-e,  a  term  so  often  found  recurring  in  the  family  stovy,  and  ' 


hidi 
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<  W  far  adopted  in  the  end  as  a.  family  designation.     Tlie  immediate  successors 
of  William  de  Lindday,  lord  of  Crawford,  must  be  passed  over  rapidly,  loeDtion 
being  merely  made  that  they  are  named  by  their  family  annalist  as  having  been 
great  barons  in  Scotland,  and  as  having  also  held  English  properties  "extend- 
ing over  the  counties  of  Essex,  Hertford,  Oxford,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Norfolii, 
and  Suffolk."     A  goodly  patrimony,  truly  I     But,  though  such  ample  posses- 
sions  may  really  have  been  vested  in  the  name  of  Lindsay,  one  may  well  doubt 
if  they  were  ever  all  held  by  the  members  of  the  Scottish  house.     David,  eon 
of  William  de  Lindsay,  by  a  daughter  of  the  royal  line  of  Scotland,  succeeded    A 
about  the  year  1200,  and  left  a  son,  also  named  David,  whose  brother  Gerard  fl 
became  representative  of  the  family  in  1^1,  and  died  without  direct  male  V 
heirs  (a.d.  1249)>     His  sister  Alice  carried  claims  even  on  the  throue  of  Scot-   ■ 
land  to  her  descendants,  who  were  the  Englbh  Pinkentys.   The  representation    I 
of  the  Scottish  Lindsays  then  fell  to  the  heir  of  Lindsay  of  Lamberton,  a  per*    I 
Bonage  killed  in  battle  with  the  Welsh  in  1283,  and  whose  "  vast  estates,  botli   ■ 
in  England  and  Scotland,  comprising  above  seventeen  manors,  and  towns  and  I 
hamlets  numberless,"  passed  from  the  Lindsays  with  his  heiress,  who  yet  "  coB-  I 
veyed  a  far  richer  inheritance  to  her  children  in  tho  representation  of  the  ■ 
ancient  Scoto-Pictish  dynasty  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  original  Saxon  line  of  ■ 
England,  including  Edward  the  Confessor,  Alfred  the  Great,  Egbert,  Cerdio,     ' 
and  Odinl"     Odin!     The  lineal  heirs  of  Jupitermay nextbefoundout;  and, 
when  found,  they  ought  to  cliumgodship  without  delay.  Seriously,  Lord  Lindsay 
has  thrown  some  discredit  on  his  own  good  sense,  in  the  above-quoted  passages. 
A  claim  of  descent  from  Odin,  at  least,  is  laughable  in  the  extreme.  ■ 

The  male  representation  of  the  Lindsay  house  now  fell  to  a  Haddingtonshire  J 
branch,  styled  of  LufTness  and  the  Byres,  though  better  known  afterwords  at  M 
the  lords  of  Crawford.  Sir  Alexander,  of  this  line,  signs  the  Ragman  Roll^ 
with  several  others  of  his  name,  showing  it  to  have  been  really  powerful  at  thafl 
time.  Sir  James  of  Lindsay,  one  of  its  cadets,  was  a  sharer  in  the  Icrriblvfl 
deed  of  the  Bruce  at  Dumfries,  aiding  Roger  Kiikpatrick  to  dispatch  finally  the  I 
Red  Cumyn.  The  Lindsays  shared  in  the  subsequently  successful  fortunes  of  ■ 
the  Bruces,  Sir  David,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Alexander  the  chief,  being  highly  I 
favoured  by  them,  and  also  adding  to  his  estates  by  a  marriage  with  Mary  M 
Abemethy,  a  great  heiress  in  the  district  of  Angus.  Indeed,  this  marriage,  tha  <■ 
result  of  ruyal  favour  most  probably,  seems  to  have  carried  the  leading  and  >l 
most  potent  section  of  the  Lindsays  nortliwards,  and  to  have  settled  them  in  I 
what  became  properly  their  dan-lands.  Sir  David  left  several  sons,  who"  I 
founded  the  houses  of  Edzell,  the  Byres,  and  others.  The  name  now  spread  more  I 

^  and  more  widely.      Sir  James  of  Crawford,  eldest  son  of  the  said  Sir  David, .  ' 
became  eminent  in  the  ware  with  England  during  the  time  of  Hotspur  and 
Bolingbroke  (Henry  IV.)     Froissart  narraWa  a  strange  adventure  which  befell 
him  00  this  occasiun.     He  fought  at  Otterburne,  accompanied  by  many  of  his 
kin,  when — 

"  The  LiDilaiiys  Dcv  like  fire  aliUDl, 

Till  nil  Ihu  Iruj  WHS  doEe," 

as  the  old  ballad  hath  it.  "  Now,"  in  the  words  of  Froissart,  "  I  will  tell  yon 
what  befell  the  said  knight  of  Scotland,  Sir  James,  Sieurde  Lindsay."  Sir  I 
Matthew  Redman,  governor  of  Berwick,  seeing  the  day  to  be  lost  to  thftjl 
English,  turned  liis  horse's  head  reluctantly,  and  tied  from  the  field  of  Ottefufl 
buriie  (a.D.  1388).  But  be  had  at  his  heels  a  Scottish  knight,  who  stuck  t^| 
him  for  several  miles,  and  shouted  repeatedly  to  him  lo  turn  and  fight,  or  yietftH 
and  take  quarter,  telling  him  that  ho  had  bnt  to  deal  with  one  man,  and  thftt'i 
it  WHS  shame  to  fly.  Sir  Matthew  at  last  wheeled  round,  and  entered  on  It*  I 
solitary  and  single-handed  combat  with  Lindsay,  the  first  using  his  sword  and'  I 
the  latter  his  battle-axe.  Both  of  them  were  wary,  stout,  and  brave.  Th^  I 
only  paus<;d  for  a  moment  to  learn  the  degrees  of  each  other,  and  then  the  strif^^ 
recommenced.  Tiie  sword  of  Sir  Matthew  waa,  in  the  end,  struck  out  of  hk.  I 
hand,  and  he  stood  defenceless,  yielding  lh".'reu])on,  "  rescue  or  no  rescue."  i  I 
scene  followed,  worthy  of  the  most  romantic  days  of  chivalry.     Sir  Jnmes  de 
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lindiuty  appear»  to  Imre  thought  t«  himeetf,  "  Whal,  iii  ili«  narno  of  M  d 
MinM,  caa  I  do  with  yon,  now  that  I  have  got  you?"  Heilman  eolved  Or 
difficalty.  lie  begged  Ic&tu  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Newcitntle,  pnimising  la 
render  himself  »  prisoner  at  Edinburgh  on  a  oertain  day.  Hb  pwrole  ww 
readily  taken,  and  Sir  Joues  de  Lindsay  parted  from  his  captivo,  otily  lo  ba 
himself  immediately  captured  in  turn  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  wiilt  oa  ■ntwd 
amy  not  to  be  reaisted.  80  it  fell  out  that  Redmnn  and  Linii^Ay  met,  la  lltett 
mutiul  astonishment,  in  the  lodgings  0I'  the  Bi«h(^  hi  Newenstlc:,  and  "  bwtdM 
many  biythe  vonU  of  merriment "  on  their  sevKnil  niisiul  ventures.  The  ranll 
Beenifl  to  have  boen  the  liberation  by  exchangti  of  Sir  Jaiuw  de  l.iiidsay. 

The  same  Sir  Jiunus  (of  Cniwfonl,  hrod  Of  his  home)  had  tliu  luisromn 
kill  John  Lyon,  founder  of  the  (ilunmi*  or  Strathmorc  housa.  Johi 
httd  ri«en  to  favour  with  Robert  II.,  and  had  wedded  his<laught«r  by  EVmi 
]Kor(%  This  high  marriage  is  said  by  Uixlwroft  to  lave  Inen  maaaigud  bf] 
Jautcs  LindMy.  The  royal  lady  had  hiiin  frail,  Lyon  heinu  tliu  nulpablA  Ii>r 
and,  when  a  dangerous  exposure  seemud  inevitable,  a  gonUemun  totiUly 
Bccl^l  with  the  business  was  persuaded  to  fly,  as  if  coBScious  of  criir\ 
Lindsay  then  advised  the  king  to  cuvei-  hi^  daughter's  shatiie  by  bestonji^ 
on  John  Ljron,  and  the  union  of  the  jinir  whs  thus  happily  tietioni[>li^>eid.  ' 
the  some  Lindsay  afterwards  stew  tlie  same  Lyon  very  cruelly  tnim  doul 
motives.  Sir  James  is  called  by  Godecroft  "Enrl  of  Crawford,"  bai  app-. 
only  to  liave  been  territorial  Baron  by  real  rank.  Ho  died  about  139"  vHiImm 
issue,  when  the  Gleneak  branch  became  Lords  of  Crawford.  Sir  UmvmI  vu 
then  representative  of  that  branch,  and  must  in  bis  time  have  been  s  knight  ut 
unusual  bravery  and  gallantry.  He  it  was,  who,  nettled  by  the  bravadoM  of 
Lord  Welles,  the  envoy  of  England  at  tlie  Scotdah  court,  protfercd  penoiialiy 
to  meet  him  in  amis,  within  the  lists  of  the  tourney,  whi^revcr  he  mi^ht  <AoMa 
to  appoint.  Lord  WeUes  (somewhat  shabbily)  selected  London  Itridm  as  Iks 
scene  of  iJie  encounter ;  but  the  distance  deterred  not  8ir  David  u.ndM*> 
Thither  he  wended  duly,  in  May,  13J0,  with  thirty  couutrymeu  and  con^wtigw 
Richard  II.  gave  to  the  parties  all  the  necessary  lacilicies,  and  a  tradt  coDC««n> 
of  people  witnessed  the  tournament.  Lord  Wellos  was  a  tried  sohlier,  ^ad  in  Um 
Tery  prime  of  his  years.  His  welUaimed  lance  broke  to  splinters  oti  ihe  bodfof 
Lindsay,  in  tlieir  fintt  course,  and  yel  the  Scot  sat  firm  a»  a  tower — so  munk  m 
that  the  jealous  English  loudly  cried  out,  "He  is  tied — he  istied  totheatddkr 
Sir  David  heard,  and  made  a  practical  reply.  He  rode  up  lo  the  king's  ebmr, 
leaped  from  his  seat,  and,  though  loaded  with  his  armour,  vaulted  agaia  M 
horseback,  "deliverly."  The  second  course  was  then  run,  without  serioo  in- 
jury lo  either  parly,  though  the  spears  were  "  grounden  sharply."  Ai  Hi*  ' 
third  bout,  however.  Lord  Welles  was  hurled  violently  from  hie  aaddle  to  iha 
ground.  Some  autboritiea  relate  that  they  afterwards  fought  oa  foot  wttk  Aw 
daggers;  but,  be  this  as  it  may.  Lord  Welles  ultimately  lay  at  the  meruy  «f 
Lindsay,  and  King  Richard  bade  the  Scot  work  liis  pleasure  on  the  vaaqaiali^. 
Sir  David  showed  as  much  courtesy  a.t  valour,  aiding  his  opponent  to  rise,  and 
doing  him  all  manner  of  kindness.  At  this  memorable  touruameiit  the  diffUik 
received  another  defeat.  Sir  William  Dolaell  encountering,  in  the  fields  bMh 
of  wit  and  war.  Sir  Piers  Courtenay,  the  very  mirror  of  Englaad'e  kniriulf 
gentility.  Sir  Piers  bad  made  his  appearance  with  a  boastful  motto  on  iut 
sieove — "  I  bear  a  falcon,  fairest  of  flicht,  whoso  pinches  at  her,  his  death  i# 
dicht,  in  gnuth,"  Dalzell  came  forth  next  day  with — "  I  bear  a  pye,  mekij^ 
at  ane  pcse,  whoao  picks  at  her,  I  shall  pick  at  his  n^e  (nose),  in  faittt.  Tlw 
Englishman  felt  so  deeply  galled  by  the  laughter  resulting  from  thia  jibe,  llut 
he  challenged  Dali^ell  to  mortal  combat.  They  fought  accoi-dioj^ly,  atid  Sir 
William  had  still  tie  best  of  it,  joking  away  to  the  last.  Sir  Piers,  haiiag 
sustained  one  trick  at  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  Itad  vehemently  iiisidt«d  on  their 
jousting  on  the  closest  terms  of  equality.  Dahteli,  with  great  gravity,  assented) 
And  he  then,  with  the  like  gravity,  demanded  that  Sir  Piers  should  aubmit  to 
lose  one  of  his  eyes,  he  himself  having  before  met  with  sacU  a  misrortune  I 
la  the  year  1398,  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Gleneak  was  created    Kabl  of  I 
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Ceawfurd  by  lioberl  111.,  Imviiig  shortly  bel'ore  succeeded  to  the  chiefship  of 
the  LJndsaya.  He  JunI  early  in  life,  but  not  till  he  bad  raiaed  liis  family 
materially  in  the  world.  Ooe  letter  of  hia  to  Henry  IV.  of  England,  on  the 
subject  of  an  act  uf  piracy  committed  on  a  merchant  ship  of  St  Andrews,  is 
curious,  as  showing  how  neaj;ly  a  great  feudal  noble  of  thoee  dtiyij  approached, 
in  rank  and  power,  to  a  sovereign  prince.  The  Earl  writes  in  French,  and 
claims  reparation  because  tlie  piratical  act  was  againat  treaties,  "  et  ausi  que  let 
dia  iruirc/iuus  H  vUle  de  Saiict  Andrew  in'  aparlyntnt "  (because  the  said  merchauta 
and  town  of  St  Andrews  belonged  to  him)  1     The  whole  epistle  is  like  that  uf 

a  prince  writing  to  a  prince.  Earl  David,  heing  trained  in  Angus,  permanently,  I 

Used  there  the  main  dwelling-place  of  his  family,  to  wit,  at  the  castle  of  Fii*-  1 
haven,  situated  al>out  six  miles  from  Forfar,  and  long  since  ruinous.  The  word 
Finhaven  in  part  proves  the  early  Gaelic  or  Pictish  character  of  the  region^ 

huving  the  meaning  of  "the  while  river,"  and  referring  to  a  little  foamy  streamlet  I 

which  passes  near  the  walls.     The  urban  dwelling  of  the  Crawford  houae  was  1 
situated  in  Dundee,  of  which  the  Lindsays  were  long  the  "  great  folks,"  if  not 

properly  the  lords.     With  pardonable  piidc  their  descendant  speaks  of  the  vast  I 

revenues  of  the  Lindsay  chiefs,  and  of  their  possession  of  "  above  twenty  great  I 

baroaiea  and  lordships,  besides  other  laad»  of  minor  importance,  in  Forfarshire,  1 

Angus,  Perthshire,  (he  Meams,  Fife,  Aberdeenshire,  Inverness,  Banff,  Lanarl^,  | 

Wigton,  Dumfries,  Kircudbright,  besides  hereditary  revenues  from  the  Grea^  1 

Custotns  of  Dundee,  Uontrose,  Forfar,  Crail,  Aberdeen,  and  Banff."     Thi»  ] 

immense  array  of  power  and  property  must  be  viewed  with  a  consideiativ^  I 

eye,  nevertheless.     We  must  take  into  account  the  fact,  that  lands  in  thoaa  ] 

days  gave  to  the  holders  little  else  than  the  bodily  service  of  the  vassals  wli4  | 

tilleil  them,  or,  rather,  who  lived  on  their  natural  produce.     As  for  the  "  Great  I 

Customs,"  the  total  revenue  of  300  marks,  derived  from  uU  the  burghs,  camft  I 

probably  bnt  to  some  thirty  pounds  slerUog.     Lord  Lindsay  errs,  we  imagine^  I 

in  counting  the  marks  as  marks  of  thirteen  shillings  EiigUih,  in  place  of  tbiileea  1 
shillings  Scottiik  (thirteen  pence  sterling  and  a  pinck).    By  the  first  reckoning 
the  sum  would  amount  to  two  thousond  pounds  of  our  present  money.     But 

even  thirty  pounds  sterling  formed  a  consideruble  tux  in  those  days,  to  be  raised  I 

fi'om  ilea  burgesses  (independently  of  crown  burdens)  by  one  haron  of  tha  j 

neighbourhood.     The  LiBilsays  are,  however,  to  be  looked  on,  in  all  respect^  1 

as  a  powerful  house.  Sheriffs  in  tlieir  day  of  the  shires  of  Forfar  or  Aberdeen.  1 

Wo  find  their  annalist  making  a  singular  remark,  consonant  wholly  with  ooc  I 

own  ibrroer  observations,  to  the  effect  that  "population  was  encouraged  as  1 

much  as  possible"  by  the  Scoto-Nonaan  barons.     Uumau  beings  cons titul«4  I 

the  stock  and  their  ufe-blootl  die  rental,  giving  value  to  property.      Lor4  ] 

lindsay  views  it  as  the  Scottish  or  Gaelic  principle ;  and  he  is  so  far  right,  I 

though  not  wholly.     However,  tlie  Celtic  race  have  at  all  times  peculiarly  dfi-  | 

manded  the  government  of  some  prevailing  head — one  knowing  and  power*  I 
ful  enough  to  breed  them  for  Ids  own  uses,  as  a  farmer  breeds  cattle  fur  tba 

market.     This  may  seem  a  harsh  saying ;  but  the  Gallic  or  Celtic  poputatioa  I 

of  France  were,  in  this  very  age  uf  ours,  cultivated  by  Napoleon  with  tiia  I 

views  mentioned.    He  took  many  steps  to  encoun^o  French  proliiicnoss ;  and.  J 

when  the  produce  was  ripe  and  ready,  he  led  young  FVance  to  Moscow  aai  ] 

Waterloo.  I 

David,  first  Earl  of  Crawford,  died  about  1407,  leaving  his  son  Alexander  I 

OS  second  earl.     The  latter  took  a  share  in  the  release  of  James  I.,  hecominft  I 

one  of  his  hostages.    Ue  died  iu  1438,  and  was  succeeded  by  David,  third  Ead  1 

of  Crawford.     At  the  period  when  the  murder  of  James  1.  had  lelY  Scothin^  1 

to  a  weak  Hegency,  Crawford  became  one  of  the  leading  baj'ons  who  opposed  I 

the  crown  authority,  but  paid  the  penalty  with  his  Ufc.     His  men  had  risen  ib  j 

arms  uijiler  his  son,  the  Master  of  Crawford,  in  the  year  1-145-6,  ostensibly  h)  j 

<[uell  thcOgilvies.     The  two  parties  met  at  Arbroath.     "  It  must  have  beeu  «  J 

beautiful  sight  I"  exchums  LoimI  Lindsay,  enthusiastically.     "The  two  armies  | 
were  composed  of  tlie  bravest  knights  and  gentlemen  of  the  north-east  of  Scotr 
land.     Sieeds  were  prancing,  broadawords  gleaming,  and  banners  waving  in 
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the  evening  brr^ze.  The  word  was  given,  and  that  scene  was  about  to  b; 
changed  to  one  of  blomi  and  carnage  when  (to  revert  to  our  own  Ungua^) 
the  old  Earl  of  Crawford  appeared,  and  tried  to  stop  the  threatened  expemlitnr" 
of  gore,  but  got  himaelf  Blain  for  his  paina.  The  "  beautj  "  of  this  scene 
become  soon  defaced  in  reality,  in  conseijuence.  The  Lindsay  party  kiUed  co 
the  spot  five  hundred  of  the  Ogilvies  and  their  allies ;  and  Ogilrie  of  loner- 
quharitj,  being  wounded  and  captured,  is  raid   to  have  been  afsassinaifil 

i smothered)  in  his  bed  by  tlie  hands  of  the  newly  widowed  countess  of  Craw- 
ord.  Of  this  third  Lord  of  Crawford,  his  annalists  approvingly  say,  that  "he 
died  in  a  good  action,  albeit  he  was  very  insolent  ail  the  rest  of  hu  tifi-lisii.' 
The  Master  of  Crawford.  Alexander,  became  thus  the  fourth  EarL  though  otLf; 
genealogistB  than  Lord  Lindsay  style  him  but  third  Earl,  The  woH 
"Dominus"  (Lord  or  Laird)  forms  an  endless  sonree  of  confusioD  in  tbeK 
cases,  since  general  historians  apply  it  with  e'lual  readincsa  to  sons  and  sirrs. 
Be  this  aa  it  may,  Alexander,  presumed  to  be  fourth  Earl  of  Crawford,  acquired 
ratlier  an  unhiippy  prominence  in  story  as  "  Earl  Beardie,"  and  "  the  Ti"tr." 
nicknames  indicative  of  the  fierceness  of  his  character,  and  the  corresponding 
terrors  of  his  look  and  visage.  He  was  the  greatest  baron  of  his  time  to  lie 
mid-east  of  Scottnnd,  as  the  tlarl  of  Douglas  was  in  the  south,  and  the  Loni 
of  the  Ldes  in  the  north-west.  Unhappily,  the  tliree  formoil  on  union  x 
alarming  to  the  throne,  that  its  then  youthful  possessor,  James  IL,  hamg 
vainly  sought  to  win  the  Douglas  to  his  side,  felt  tempted  to  the  base  act  of 
stabbing  him  even  at  the  regal  table  at  Stirling.  Crawford  rose  in  arms  ta 
avenge  his  friend,  but  was  defeated  at  Brechin  by  his  greatest  northern  rivsl, 
the  Earl  of  Uunlly,  in  M52.  The  truly  fearful  character  of  Earl  Ucardie  mij 
be  guessed  from  the  various  anecdotes  told  of  him.  After  hia  defeat,  IIk 
"  Tiger"  fled  to  his  castle  of  Finhaven,  and,  calling  there  for  a  cap  of  wine,  ij 
said  to  have  expressed  his  willingness  "  to  pass  seven  years  in  hell "  to  be  evfii 
with  Ilunlly.  He  ravaged  most  cruelly  and  brutally  the  lands  of  all  whom  he 
deemed  to  have  shrunk  from  him  on  the  recent  occasion.  But  hia  savage  spirit 
was  forced  to  yield  when  King  James  came  north  in  strength.  The  Earl  tbrs 
appeared  "bare-fooled  and  bare- headed"  in  the  royal  presence,  in  poor  ana', 
as  if  he  had  been  "  ane  miserable  caitiff  j"  and  so  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  shed 
tears  abundantly,  "  to  move  commiseration  and  pity."  The  Tiger  lord,  by  tii* 
act  of  degradation,  obtained  the  grace  which  he  himself  had  seldom  shown  ta 
others.  He  indeed  offered  himself  personally  to  punishment,  saying  thai  he 
plcadi^d  mainly  for  his  kin  and  allies  ;  but  his  very  enumeration  of  the  paia< 
to  which  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  submit  gives  a  horrible  glimpse  ii 
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of  Crawford  raiseil  the  Lindsay  house  to  the  highest  pilch  of  importaoce,  being 
crealed  DiniE  of  Moktrobe  by  James  III.  (a.d.  1468).  The  title  proves  him. 
to  have  been  then  the  greatest  baroD  on  the  medial  eastern  coasts  of  Scotlani], 
the  "  Gay  Gordons"  being  lords  of  the  north-eastern  regions.  But  the  Duke 
of  Montrose  fell  from  his  high  estate  in  the  some  yearwbich  had  nitnessed  his 
elevution,  James  III.  perishing  then  at  the  unnatui'al  conflict  of  Stirling,  (a.i>. 
1488),  where  the  prince,  afterwards  James  IV.,  appeared  in  arms  against  hia 
own  father — an  act  for  which  he  is  said  to  have  done  bodily  penance  through- 
out his  life.  When  he  fell  at  Flodden,  a  hair'Cloth  shii't,  wrapped  around  his 
person,  formed  one  of  the  principal  evidences  of  his  identity.  David,  Duke  of 
Montrose,  survived  hia  king  and  master  (James  III.)  but  a  few  years,  and  died 
at  Finhaven  Castle  in  iitiS.  lie  had  led  on  the  whole  a  troubled  life.  Ex- 
communication, and  the  like  misfortunes,  had  fallen  on  himself  and  his  family; 
and  they  were  strtpi^ed  of  the  Sheriffdom  of  Angus  with  other  hereditary 
oHices.  But  hia  domestic  griefs  seem  to  have  been  even  of  a  deeper  descrip- 
tion. Hid  eldest  son,  Alexander,  peiished  by  violence  j  and  the  next  son, 
John,  was  called  to  account  by  the  courts  of  the  conntry  for  participation  in 
the  bUck  deed.  John,  however,  succeeded  as  sixth  Earl  of  Crawford,  and  fell) 
with  comparative  honour,  on  the  field  of  Flodden.  The  Dukedom  of  Montrooe 
passed  from  the  Lindsays  with  the  first  party  who  held  the  title ;  but  tho 
present  (Balcarras  or)  Crawford  family  have  actually  put  in  a  claim  for  its 
recovery,  although  it  has  been  so  long  held  subsequently  by  the  Grahama. 
Lord  Lindsay  observes  that  his  father  intends  applying,  however,  in  the  event 
of  success,  "  for  an  Act  of  Authority  attaching  the  title  of  '  Crawford '  to  the 
Dukedom  in  lieu  of'  Montrose,'  in  deference  to  the  gallant  Grahams."  Such 
deference  is  commendable  ;  but,  if  the  Lindsays  are  Scottish  Dukes  of  Montrose 
lUjure,  that  right  is  inalienable,  A  legal  act,  however,  deprived  Lindsay,  first 
Duke  of  Montrose,  of  that  title,  and  a  legal  act  restored  it  to  him — but  only 
for  lot  awn  life.     There  the  matter  begins  and  ends. 

On  the  dealh  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Crawford  at  Flodden  in  1513,  Sir  Ales- 
der  Lindsay  of  Auchtermonzie,  descended  from  the  fourth  earl,  succeeded  to 
the  titles  and  estates.     He  died  in  1517,  leaving  a  son,  David,  eighth  Earl  of 
Crawford.     The  life  of  this  nobleman  was  rendered  peculiarly  unhappy  by  tho 
conduct  of  hifl  eldest  son,  Alexander,  commonly  called  "  The  Wicked  Master" 
(of  Crawford),  and  well  deserving  of  the  appellation.     At  a  court  presided 
over  by  James  Y.  in  person  at  Dundee,  this  personage  was  proven  gnilty  of  on 
awful  catalogue  of  enormities — rapine,  rape,  and  murder  being  of  the  number — • 
aggravated  all  by  acta  of  violence  done  to  his  own  father,  with  thii  seeming  intent 
of  committing  paniclde.     The  life  of  the  unhappy  man  was  spared,  but  ths. 
right  of  succession  to  his  heritage  was  taken  from  him  by  his  sii'e  and  sovereigD«    i 
and  conferred  on  David  Lindsay  of  Edzell,  descended  from  a  younger  son  of   I 
the  third  Earl  of  Crawford.     He  became  ninth  Earl  in  1542,  the  Wicked    ' 
Master  having  before  been  slun,  characteristically,  in  a  low  broil  with  a  cobbler 
of  Dundee.     He  leit  a  son,  however ;  and  the  ninth  Earl  restored  to  that  son 
his  titles  and  patrimony — an  act  the  more  to  the  honour  of  the  doer,  as  Edzell 
had  children  of  his  own  who  might  fairly  have  claimed  the  succession.     The 
son  of  the  Wicked  Master  became  tenth  Earl  accordingly  in  15S8  i  and  h» 
showed  himself  worthy  of  his  sire,  by  running  a  career  of  vice  and  prodigalitjT   I 
almost  beyond  example  in  hia  times.     He  persecuted  the  family  of  his  ben«>-'  J 
factor  and  restorer  (Lindsay  of  Edzell),  and  managed  to  carry  the  chances  oC'*! 
the  Crawford  succession  past  them,  in  favour  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Lind''  I 
says,  namely,  those  of  the  Byrea,  to  he  noticed  afterwards.     David,  the  tentb  I 
lord,  died  about  157'1-,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  David,  who  had  \ 
less  of  the  mischievous  in  him  that  his  immediate  sires,  but  yet  fell  into  eoms  | 
unhappy  scrapes  ia  his  life-tune.     At  a  casual  meeting  between  him  and  Lord  I 
Glammis,  for  example,  on  the  streets  of  Stirling,  the  lutler,  who  was  OhancelW  I 
of  the  realm  for  the  time  being,  was  attacked  and  assassinated  by  the  Lindsayi;   I 
Their  chief  declared  himself  innocent,  and  Ihe  deed  may  have  been  the  result 
of  accident,  I'"t,  when  called  ou  to  stand  a  trial  at  Ed'uiborgh,  Crawford  took 
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B  procaiiuon  to  send  a  circular  to  all  hi«  nnmeroas  frieoJs,  urging  tbem  M 
Bpear  at  ih«  tame  time  anil  pliic«,  with  all  their  "  honMl  kin,  frintds;  uij 
nanls,"  and  "advtM  what  was  beat  to  br  dpne  for  his  defeix^e."     This  mii- 

a  wear*  r  miat  browlnkthig  look.   The  *arl  was  never  tried  in  rwUitr-    H' 

Wbinittcd  to  Joitiea  VI.  when  tiiai  Mran^  eompouni}  of  regnl  rollr  im! 
scbobrlr  accoaiplislimenta,  "  tho  most  letrfiwl  fool  in  Chri«t«n<I<m),"  afiut*ti 
aflerwartta  tilled  by  the  acatc  Sull/,  obtained  the  mtsU^Tj  oyrer  the  CathoKc 
partjr  in  Scotland.  The  Earl  of  Crawford,  howt rer,  found  it  prudent  to  tvtitf 
ta  tlwCoBtiaent  at  tiiit  period,  Bndthoror?mainrd  ttirsome  jears.  OtberUnd- 
says  asiHvtAii  King  JarneaiDhistronbluaand  undertakings;  and  AlGXiinderLlnd- 
say,  liis  v ice-chum berlain  (yonnger  son  of  the  tvnth  lord  of  Crawford)  receind  i 
wrillen  promiM  of  the  temporalitiiwof  tlw  see  of  Mora^,  dated  from  thcDurifl 
caatla  of  Cronvbiirg,  "quhaire  we  (llie  king  soys)  are  drieking  und  drimj 
ower  in  the  aiiM  luonner."  The  nionaroh  had  then  gone  to  Dennntrk,  to  f^tfi 
bomo  ht»  iiride.  The  promise  was  so  far  falfilled,  Alexander  Lrnd»iy  K-ii;; 
croiod  Loan  Sttkie  as  soon  as  James  caii»o  home.  Some  cnriotts  letter? in 
tUs  B<ib}ccl  kare  tx^en  pro.'wrved.  In  one  sent  fmtn  Ucnmark  to  Liodsir, 
Jama  imya — *'  Sandie,  we  nre  going  on  here  ia  the  mild  way,  and  TBry  motj- 
I'll  not  foi^t  you  whan  I  come  hsme— you  shall  be  »  l<trd.  But  mind  Jen 
Lyoit,  for  hor  auld  lout  will  make  you  n  nari  horn."  Jean  Lyon  n-iu  a  wnlttrr 
dame,  twice  wedded  and  twice  widowfld  before  she  was  Mtaght  by  Lin<)<aT: 
and  the  king  took  pains  to  nnite  hor  to  his  favourite.  The  phrase  of  "sul!! 
tout"  refers  to  her  former  unions  s  but,  as  to  tli*  "  new  horn,"  it  rnny  br  Hal 
ibe  monarch  intended  a  sly  hint  at  Saodie's  Tnatrimonial  prospects.  He  msilf 
many  worse  pons  in  his  Ihne.  However,  the  dame  accepted  the  giaitorfct 
whom  Jamos  thrn  iaturested  himself,  aad  whom  he^  in  due  time,  raSaed  to  ik 
peerage.     The  lady  is  said  to  have  made  nn  excetlent  wife. 

Dnvid,  eleventh  Earl  of  Crawford,  died  in  1 807,  and  was  sneceeded  by  tn- 
other  David,  tweli'th  peer  of  ilie  Dame.  Dying  without  issue  in  ]^t,  til 
graad-uncle,  Henry,  became  thirteenth  Earl  of  Crawford,  bcinjf  second  eoo  of 
the  tenth  lord.  Only  ibr  two  years  did  Earl  Henry  hold  the  family  titles,  *rti« 
bis  son  George  bouamc  fourteenth  Earl,  according'  to  the  computation  of  lite 
special  &mily  annalist — whiclt,  as  staled,  differs  from  that  of  other  geneatogut!' 
Ludovic,  brother  of  George,  was  his  sncoessorin  the  earldom  j  and,  in  his  timf, 
She  fortunes  of  the  Lindimys  again  acquire  interest,  both  from  private  oetur- 
lencos,  and  through  the  stirring  influence  of  the  Slewai-t  changes,  wtiicb  tbra 
•book  Scotland  to  the  very  centre,  affecting  ita  peers  and  gentry  pcenliarlr  tfi 
permanently.  Ludovio,  fitteenth  Earl  of  Crawford,  served  abroad  in  Ms  ypoth, 
and  joined  tlie  royalists  who  stood  out  for  Chu-)es  I.  His  lordsjiip  atrted  aniiit 
Montrose  and  Prince  Ru^iert,  partaking  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter  Ht  Slnr^tMi- 
Uoor,  in  1644.  Attempting  afterwards  to  defend  Newcastle,  he  was  captiirrf 
by  his  own  countrymen  of  (he  opposite  party,  and  sent  to  Edinburgh.  Hp  wtf 
led  into  the  city  by  the  Water-gate,  and  conducted,  bare-headed,  to  ^te  jail  or 
Tolbooth,  passing  in  melancholy  review  before  all  men,  of  all  sides.  Hi^imtunl 
axecution  was  moved  for  in  the  Parliament- House  ;  but  a  majority  voted  ftr 
a,  brief  delay,  and  Crawford  lived  to  be  liberated  by  Montrose,  after  the  vietMr 
at  KilsytJi,  A.n.  1645.  Soon  afterwards,  he  sliared  in  the  defeat  of  Muntrwe 
at  Philiphaugb,  and,  after  some  other  futile  efforts  in  the  canse  of  King  Charles, 
was  fcin  to  iratiaport  himself  (by  leave)  to  the  continent  in  1646,  wfierc  be 
shiH-tly  afterwards  died.  With  him  the  current  line  of  the  Lindsays^  Karlj  of 
Crawlbrd,  came  to  a  close,  but  abundance  of  male  scions  remained  to  claim  the 
titles  and  possessions.  I'roperly  speaking,  the  Lindsays  of  Edzcll,  with  the 
lialcanas  branch  of  that  bouse,  were  the  nearest  heirs  ;  but  entails  fixed  tbs 
sucoessiou  on  the  Lindsa}^  of  the  Byres,  who  had  become  Barons  and  Boris  of 
Lindsay,  and  of  whoso  early  oweer  a  very  brief  account  may  now-  be  mven. 
Sir  Williau),  younger  son  of  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Crawford,  obtained  iiwDi 

David  IL  a  chatter  of  the  lands  of  the  Bi/res  in  Haddington  a  liUr the  saiJ 

name  of  Byres  meaning  assuredly  "  cow-houses,"  and  somewhat  corresponding 
witli  the  Norman  term  of  De  Bouveric.    By  marriage  with  a  sunthlaud  heiresA, 
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he  fuunttcd  a  strong  brancli  of  the  Lindsays  in  the  Lotliians  and  in  Fife.     Hib 
descendaot,  John,  apiware  to  have  been  summoned  to  Parliament,  aa  Loxd 
Lindsay  of  (he  Bikes,  ia  the  year  1445,  when  bo  many  other  titles  were  fixedi 
Several  peera  of  the  style  and  name  succeeded,  aud  the  family  grew  in  wealth 
and  importanoe ;  but  Patrick,  usually  held  as  sixth  lord,  made  tbe  most  re- 
markalile  figure  in  history.     His  father,  the  fillh  lord,  had  taken  a  lead  in  the 
Beformatjon  movemeats,  and  the  son  followed  the  eame  course,  opposing  Queen 
Mary  and  tbe  Catholic  party  during  his  whole  life.     Lord  Patrick  seems  to 
have  been  the  very  model  of  a  feudal  baron,  strong  of  person  and  brave  in  tbe 
extrcni<-,  but  savage  in  temperament  and  manners  to  an  equal  degree.     It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  tlu:  agents  in  all  great  and  beDe6cial  changes  among 
mankind  required  to  possess  something  of  the  latter  qualities.     Henry  VIII> 
needs  not  to  be  dwelt  upon  as  an  example;   aud  even  Knox  and  Luther, 
ministers  of  religion,  had  a  tinge  of  tlie  same  violence  of  spirit.     Lord  Lind- 
say was  to  Knox  as  a  stiong  weapon  wlierewith  to  overawe  and  crash  tha 
enemiea  of  tlie  Reformation.     While  Master  of  Lindsay,  he  opposed  Uuatl; 
and  the  Catholics  of  the  north  ;  and,  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  1563,  hie 
became  tbe  chief  soldier  of  what  was  styled  tbe  party  of  itie  '■'  Congregation." 
The  family  annalist  prefers  him  flatteringly  to   "  the   cold  aud  perfidioiu 
(licgent)  Murray  i"   but  we  must  take  leave  here  to  think  very  diffurentljr. 
Murnvy  was  something  more  than  "a  good  blade,"  usable  by  the  hands  «f  an; 
party  of  higher  iatelleet.     As  «uch,  i^r  Walter  Scott  has  made  Queen  Mary 
to  designate  Lindsay,  with  his  wonted  correct  apfveciation  of  the  cbarncters  oi 
Seottiah  history.    Patrick,  Lord  Lindsay,  stood  fortli  from  among  bis  compeers 
on  Lhreu  memorable  occasions.     He  was  properly-  tbe  leader  of  the  band  of 
armed  men  who  murdered  David  Rizuo — bursting  by  night  into  the  apartments 
of  Uolyrood,  and  sacrificing  the  victim  almost  at  tbe  feet  of  the  queen,     Tha 
second  memorable  appearance  of  the  Lord  of  tlie  Byres  was  somewhat  mora 
honourable.     When  Bothwell  stL'pt  forth  on  Carberry  Uill  (a.d.  1S67),  ami 
ehallen^d  any  foe  to  Queen  Mary,  of  equal  rank,  to  ■ue^.-t  him  in  single  combat, 
Iiord  Lindsay  showed  almost  a  wild  anxiety  to  be  allowed  to  undertake  tha 
encountor ;  and  hia  kader  for  llie  time,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  at  length  acceded  to 
his  wisti,  giving  to  him  the  famous  two-banded  sword  of  tbe  great  Bcll-tbe-Cu^    I 
Earl  of  Angudi     But  Que«n  Mary  prohibited  tlie  combat,  and  bitterly  tolA    ] 
Lindsay,  that  "  she  would  have  his  head  "  for  his  conduct.     However,  she  was 
forced  to.  yield  in  a  manner  the  most  humiliating,  and  was  led  a  wueping 
piisoner  through  the  city  of  Edinbui^h,  as  if  she  bad  been  a  common  drab, not 
being  allowed  to  retain  even  decent  clothing.     A  thicd  eventful  scene  iu  tha 
life  of  Lord  Patrick  occurred  when  Mary  had  been  sent  to  Lochleven.   Thithes 
Lindsay  went,  as  an  envoy,  to  force  her  to  resign  her  throne,  being  purposelx    i 
ehosen  as  a  proper  party  "  bo  enter  on  hard  terms,  if  he  came  not  speed  "  by  niil4 
means.     It  has  been  generally  related  that  she  resisted  till  Lindsay  actually 
crushed  her  arm  with  hia  iron  gauntlet ;  and  the  only  gentler  account  whick   J 
tbe  family  historian  can  find  says,  that  Mary  was  eo  terrified  by  the  mere  inleL-    I 
ligeime  that  the  said  lord  was  nigh  her,  and  "  in  a  boasting  humour,"  that  ahft   I 
complied  with  all  demands  at  once.    What  a  picture  these  incidents  give  to  ur    I 
of  a  tierce  and  fearless  baron  of  old  times  1    Yet  Lord  Lindsay  was  an  eminenfi    I 
member  of  the  parly  of  the  Congregation— in  short,  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  I 
our  Scottish  KefoEmera  of  religion.   Ue  showed  unabated  violence  of  diapositiotf  I 
in  1322,  joining  the  famous  "Raid  of  Ruthvon,"  an  enterprise  intended  to  giv^  I 
to  himself  and  his  party  the  sole  cotnioand  of  the  person  of  the  young  king„  1 
James  VI.     Another  of  hia  feats  was  equally  charaoteristic  of  the  man.     U^  1 
went  to  England  in  1566  with  Murray,  to  attempt  to  prove  tiie  complicity  ej 
Mary  in  the  murder  of  Darnley  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  attempt  failedn 
Hearing  that  a  true  friend  of  Mary,  Lord  Herriea,  had  declai-od  the  real  mtuw 
derers  to  be  iu  tlie  Regent  Murray's  own  company,  Lord  Lindsay  demanded  aa 
exj)1anation,  ou  ]>ain  of  a  mortal  challenge.     Herries  replied  that  be  had  nofc    I 
alluded  porsonally  lo  Lindsay,  but  that  any  other  individual  of  ILoraj's  jiarty,. 
I^ho  dared  L'  make  the  same  ilemond,  would  find  bim  ready  to  maintain  such  a 
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charge  willi  Lis  snord-     This  goes  Tar  to  exculpnie  Lord  Linilsaj  fmin  i 
knowledge  of  a  irime,  which  Morton,  anil  some  other  Congregaliooii 
t«inly  knew  of  the  intent  of  BotLwelt  to  commit.     Patrick,  sixth  pee 
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lillle  need  be  said  until  we  reach  the  tenth  Lord  of  ti 


Bjres,  crested  Eaki,  of  Lindsat  in  1633,  though  his  patent  did  not  take  effect 
for  some  years  ailcrwards.  On  the  forfeiture  of  Ludovic,  Earl  of  Crawford,  in 
1644,  that  title  was  bestowed,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  on  the  Earl  of  UndMjt 
who  also  obtained  liie  assent  of  the  former  peer  to  his  accession,  and  1 
designated  Earl  of  CKAWfoan-LiNDSAT.  He  n-as  not  heir-m«l«  of  ^ 
Lindsays,  however ;  but  he  kept  the  title,  and  left  it  to  his  descendants, 
sixteenth  £art  of  Crawford  (and  first  of  Lindsay)  suffered  much  for  the  n 
cause,  and  was,  indeed,  a  prisoner  when  the  RestoratioD  occurred, 
man  of  probity  and  talent,  he  filled  high  offices  in  Itcotland,  and  died  at  a  g 
age  in  167B.  His  son  and  grandson,  WiJIiam  and  John,  carried  o 
sion,  and  were  followed  by  another  John,  familiarly  called  the  "  Great  1 
He  became  twentieth  peer  in  1713,  and  has  left  a  name  well  known  i 
His  united  mental  and  bodily  accomplishments  earned  for  this  no 
European  reputation  scarcely  exceeded  by  even  that  of  the  Admirable  Cricbt 
Earl  John  adopted  a  military  life,  and,  with  the  spirit  of  a  Paladin  and  Crosad 
served  under  half  the  musters  of  the  art  of  war  of  his  day  in  Euro|)e,  Prince 
Eugene  among  others,  tie  fought  along  with  the  Cossacks  in  the  Russian 
service,  and  astonished  even  these  renowned  horsemen  by  his  feats  in  the  saddle. 
At  length,  in  B.  battle  with  the  Turkish  infidels  (a.d.  1738),  near  Belgrade,  the 
Earl  of  Crawford  received  wounds  so  severe  as  to  render  all  hia  after  life  a 
scene  of  physical  suflering.  A  musket-hall  broke  his  thigh-bone,  and  he  came 
back  to  Britain  some  months  nAerwards,  a  very  different  man  in  body  from  thai 
young  and  gallant  noble,  who,  to  please  the  Britannic  and  Hungarian  coDtH 
had  danced  before  them  the  war-danee  of  the  Scottish  Gael,  habited  in  t 
tartans  of  the  north.  But  he  recovered  in  part,  and  was  honoured  with  I 
command  of  the  Black  Waleh  in  1739,  and  other  regiments  afterwarda.  Thoi 
not  fully  reinstated  in  health,  his  active  spirit  led  him  to  join  the  armies  ■ 
George  11.  abroad,  and  he  was  one  among  those  Scots  to  whom  alone  t 
defeat  at  Fontenoy  brought  no  disgrace.  Summoned  to  Scotland  in  1745, 1 
Earl  of  Crawford  had  no  opportunity  of  then  distinguishing  himself,  beiM 
ordered  to  guard  the  Lowlands  during  the  transactions  which  closed  at  Culloc' 
Again  he  went  abroad,  and  again  won  distinction  in  arms.  His  lordship  si 
to  have  possessed  that  true  presence  of  mind  which  alone  forms  the  c 
captain.  Once,  while  reconnoitring  he  fell  in  unexpectedly  with  the  advanca 
posts  of  tlie  enemy,  "  Qfu  va  la  f"  cried  his  lordship  boldly  ;  then,  speakii^ 
still  in  French,  he  addressed  the  foe  as  one  of  their  own  generals,  and  before 
they  come  to  their  senses,  had  coolly  got  out  of  their  way.  Marshal  Saxs 
heard  of  ihe  incident,  and  sent  ironical  congratulations  to  l.ord  Crawford  01 
his  being  appointed  to  a  French  genemlship.  We  are  afraid,  however, 
the  Marshal  hanged  the  duped  oflicer,  since  he  added  that  he  could  not  p 
the  man  for  "  not  procuring  him  the  pleasure  of  his  lordship's  company  t 
dinner." 

John,  the  Great  Earl  of  Crawford,  wedded  Lady  Jean  Murray  in  1747,  but 
lost  her  during  the  next  year,  without  issue.  His  grief  injured  his  health  ;  hi* 
wounds  broke  out  anew;  and,  returning  to  London,  he  died  there  in  I749i 
aged  forty-secen.  George,  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Hon.  Patrick  Lindt 
— second  son  to  the  sixteenth  Earl  of  Crawford,  and  whose  successor  and  bai 
had  been  created  Viscopnt  Garnocx  in  1703 — became  now  twenty-first  E 
of  Crawford  and  fifth  Earl  of  Lindsay,  still  holding  also  his  special  title  of  U 
as  Viscount  Garnock.  This  Garnoek  or  Kitbirnie  branch  possessed  estates  b 
Ayrshire,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Patrick  Lindsay,  first  of  the  honi 
wedded  an  Earl  of  Glasgow,  whence  the  Boylcs  now  hold  the  last  Crawft 
estates.  The  fourth  Viscount  Garnock,  as  s^d,  became  Eorl  of  Craw 
His  life  suggests  no  fitting  subject  of  remark.     In  IISX,  he  was  succeeded  t 
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LU  son  George,  twenty-second  Earl  of  Crawford  and  sixth  of  Lindsay,  in  whose 
day  the  ouce  vast  estates  of  thi«  Itunily  had  dwindled  down  mainly  to  some 
Fifeehire  manors.  Ab  we  descend  to  modem  times,  indeed,  the  members  of  all 
the  principal  houses  of  our  nobility,  formerly  coequal  on  the  stage  of  life  with 
princes,  sink  into  churacE^irs  of  little  coni>equence,  showiug  the  vast  strides 
made  by  the  once  unimiwrtanl  mercantile  and  burghal  ordera.  The  Lindsay- 
Crawforda  had  felt  tlie  altered  position  of  things  almost  as  deeply  as  did  the 
Highland  chiefs,  and  all  who  had  been  originally  powerful  through  personal 
fallowings.  As  these  became  useless,  they  grew  also  rninously  burdensome. 
The  twenty-second  Earl  of  Crawford  died  in  1808,  when  his  estates  fell  to  his 
sister,  Lady  Mary  Lindsay-Crawford.  Tliis  lady  possessed  much  of  the 
habitual  strength  of  mind  of  her  family— for  it  has  been  one  over  marked  hy 
intellectual  ability,  whether  directed  to  evil  or  to  good — and  her  eccentricitiu  J 
would  occupy  a  volume  ;  but  our  object  here  is  mainly  to  tell  the  plain  stofy  M 
of  the  Fast,  to  (and  respecting)  the  Clans  of  Scotland.  Their  later  annslsaM  I 
to  themselves  well  known.  I 

In  the  life-time  of  Lady  Mary  Lindsay,  as  well  as  afler  her  decease  ('after 
1830),  various  claimants  of  the  Craw  ford -Lindsay  honours  appeared,  and  made 
a  vast  noi»e  in  the  world  by  the  said  claims.    In  particular,  one  John  Lindsay- 
Crawford,  a  poor  man,  came  forwanl  as  the  alleged  descendant  of  a  younger 
son  of  Ihe  Giimock  bouse,  an  Hon.  James  Lindsay,  who  had  settled  (it  wtu 
said)  and  had  left  heirs  in  Ii'eland.    But  the  courts  of  law,  after  a  long  inquiry, 
aent  him  to  Australia  in  1812,  as  gailty  of  foi^ry.     Still  a  strong  belief  in  Ins 
rights  eiiated,  and,  on  his  return  in  1820,  many  persons  aided  him  with  money 
to  resume  his  plea,  which  he  did  accordingly.     It  again  fell  to  the  ground,  in- 
dubitable proofs  being  adduced  that  the  Hon,  James  Lindsay  died  in  London, 
and  that  the  Irish  tombstones,  and  other  presumed  evidcnts  of  his  decease  in 
Ireland,  were  rank  foi^eriea.     All  that  can  excuse  such  malversaljone  is,  that 
the  claimants  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  justice  of  their  claims  ;  and  that,  in  the 
absence  of  true  testimony,  the  invention  of  false  appeared  to  them  scarcely  a 
crime,  or  one  at  least  very  pardonable.    So  was  it  in  the  Stirling  Peerage  case, 
which  broke  down  like  that  of  the  Lindsays.    In  the  end  the  Earls  of  Glasgow, 
as  desuended  from  Margaret  Lindsay,  sister  of  the  first  Viscount  Garnock — to 
which  line  of  the  family,  as  stated,  the  Crawford- Lindsay  honours  fell  on  the 
death  of  the  Great  Earl  John — became  inheritors  of  the  landed  possessions  of 
this  distinguished  house.     The  titles  attached  to  the  Earldom  of  Crawford, 
however,  have  devolved,  finally,  on  the  Earl  of  Italcarres,  the  Earldom  of 
Lindsay  becoming  dormant,  if  not  extinct.     The  present  and  seventh  Earl  of 
Balcarres  is  now  (his  predecessors  being  properly  numbered)  the  twenty-fourth 
.    £arl  of  Crawford,  by  a  decision  of  the  British  Ilouse  of  I'eers. 
I       It  is  now  requisite  to  notice  the  remaining  lines  of  the  Lindsays.    The  Lobdb 
I  fi^TNiE  have  been  mentioned,  as  springing  from  a  younger  grandson  ol'  the 
I   Wicked  Master,  and  a  favourite  of  Jaroes  VI.     In  the  third  generation,  en 
I    heiress  carried  the  pretensions  of  the  Spynio  line  to  a  family  now  represented 
I    by  William  Fullarton  Lindsay  Carnegie,  Esq. ;  but  they  have  failed  to  obtain 
I    «  resuscitation  of  the  titular  honours.     Of  the  great  branch  of  the  LokdS 
I    1<INDSAX  of  the  Bebes,  something  has  also  been  said.     They  struck  off  from 
I    the  main  line  before  its  ennoblement,  and  became  its  representatives  by  riglit 
I    of  entails,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  proper  heirs,  the  Edxell  or  Balcarres  offshoots, 
I    sprung  from  the  third  Earl  of  Crawlbrd.     The  Byres  line,  beside  the  stalwart 
[    barons  previously  mentioned,  gave  off  many  cadets,  and,  amongst  them,  the 
Lindsays  of  the  Mount  and  Pitseottie.      Une  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  is  well 
known  as  a  quaint  and  honest  Scottish  annalist  of  old  times ;  but  a  Lindsay 
I     of  the  Mount  took,  and  yet  holds,  a  higher  place  in  history.    Sir  David  Lindsay 
I     of  the  Mount  was  bom  in  the  latter  ihird  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  spent 
I    his  life  in  the  service  of  the  monarchs  James  IV.  and  V.    He  acteil  as  governor 
I    to  the  latter  when  in  infancy,  and  records  that  the  first  syllables  mastered  by 
I    the  young  prince  were  pa-da-lyn,  "where's  Duvie  Lindsay?"   Ashe  advanced 
I  .in  lile,  the  corruptions  of  the  court,  church,  and  state,  disgusted  Lindsay,  and 
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called  all  Lis  latent  mental  powers  into  nction.  lie  begAn  to  Batirifls  de&id 
with  a  vigorous  and  poetic  pen,  and  continued  nnweariedlj  at  the  same  ti 
to  his  dying  day.  He  wrote  witli  surprising  puritj  of  language,  comparatiretf ; 
and  he  is  ■'n  the  whole,  hj  no  means  wi  illegible  hj  modcrna  a?  most  authors  of 
hia  time.  His  wit  was  easy,  pointed,  &nd  practical ;  and  he  has  the  ondoubted 
merit  of  being  the  tirst  church  relbrmer  of  high  note  who  darvd  to  nuse  1 
bead  in  Scotland.  We  maj  reckon  among  his  chief  pieces  his  "  Three  Kstata, 
his  "  Squire  Meldrum,"  and  bis  "  Alonarchie,"  all  of  which  inculcated  nmcUoi 
tion  in  church  and  state,  and,  with  many  minor  pieces,  attained  to  th«  liighl 
popularity.  It  may  be  <|uestioned  if  be  did  not  do  more  toadvnnce  the  ReSt 
mation  tlian  was  ever  done  even  through  the  pulpit  itself.  Men  are  too  apt  % 
forget  the  services  of  such  partienas  Lindsay  and  Buchanan  in  this  great  cB 
The  former,  indeed,  spoke  so  strongly,  that  it  is  almost  amazing  that  Cani 
Beaton  was  contented  with  his  banishment,  and  aUowed  him  to  reach  the  grare 
in  the  way  of  nature.     He  died  about  1657,  in  his  own  land. 

Of  the  Balcarres  (now  the  Crawford)  Lindsays,  much  might  be  said,  diil 
flpBCe  or  the  plan  of  this  work  permit.  The  parental  EdwU  line  wna  founded 
by  a  second  son  of  the  third  fWl  of  Crawford,  h«  observed  ;  and,  in  the  third 
generation,  his  descendant  (Sir  David  of  Edeell)  became  ninth  Earl,  though  be 
gave  up  the  honours  again  to  the  son  of  the  Wicked  Master,  and  leti  an  eldest 
son,  David,  to  inherit  E^ell,  while  a  second  son,  John,  originated  the  Balc« 
house.  Bom  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  John  became  n 
or  panon  of  Menmuir,  and  other  cares  in  Forfarshire,  obtaining,  accordini 
the  usages  of  the  time,  the  secular  i'ruits,  without  the  burden  of  the  rclij 
duties.  He  studied  the  law,  in  reality,  as  a  profession,  and  showed  so  D 
ability  in  that  walk  as  to  be  made  a  Lord  of  Session  in  1581,  before  be  I 
passed  the  age  of  thirty.  Well  had  it  been  for  our  sires,  had  all  the  judi 
raised  from  family  influence  like  "  Lord  Menmuir,"  been  like  M  htm  in  ehi 
ter  and  talents.  He  seems  to  have  been,  in<lee<l,  a  good  and  honest  i 
respected  us  a  senator  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  equally  valued  as  a  leadU 
member  of  the  body-politic,  in  the  limes  of  James  VI.,  who  esteemed  lA 
greatly.  His  letters  to  his  elder  brother.  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Edzeli — a  gMt' 
man,  too,  in  his  way,  and  an  accomplished,  though  the  afsnssin  of  C&mpbeU 
of  Lundic  for  all  that — show  Lord  Menmuir  in  a  most  amiable  light,  t»  % 
furtherer  of  peace  among  neighbours,  and  promoter  of  local  and  nalioiial  im- 
provements. Still  he  must,  like  others,  have  used  well  the  advantages  ctf  power 
and  place.  We  find  him  accepting  sinecure  or  at  least  Itfe-oflices,  and  in  due 
time  buying  estates.  As  one  of  the  members  of  the  Scottish  government  of  the 
Sixth  James — a  party  called  (from  their  number)  "  The  Octavians  " — he  boldi 
a  foremost  place  in  the  annals  of  those  times,  and,  as  a  statesman,  is  mentioned 
honourably  by  almost  all  our  historians.  Ue  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lobp 
(LiPTBSAr  of)  Balcarkes  in  1633  i  and  his  son  Alexander,  in  1651,  obtained 
tiie  title  of  EARLof  Balcarres  from  Charles  II.  Though  it  has  been  remarket! 
that  the  founder  of  this  branch  of  the  Lindsays  (Lord  Menmuir)  acquired  estates 
in  his  day,  as  well  as  otliere,  these  were  yet  of  but  moderate  extent ;  and  hia 
successors,  perhaps  for  their  own  good,  were  necessitated  to  take  active  part* 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  The  first  Earl  of  Balcarres  (a  Fifeshiro  e  "  " 
adopted  warmly  the  Stewart  cause,  and  suffered  many  hardships  in  < 
quence,  attending  Clmrles  11.  in  bis  exile,  and  lieing  much  esteemod  fay  f 
prince.  Abraham  Cowley  knew  him  personally ;  and,  on  his  lordahip'a  d 
in  1659)  the  poet  said  of  him — 

"  His  wisdom,  justicO]  and  his  piety, 
Hia  coumgv  bath  to  suffer  and  to  die, 
H  is  virtues  ind  his  Xjwlj  loo, 
Were  things  celeelial." 

Tluj  son  and  successor  of  the  first  earl  died  while  ahoy  (A.r>.  1662)*  and  th« 
estate  and  title  tell  to  his  brother  Colin,  third  Earl.  This  nobleman  adhered  In 
James  Vil.  with  a  degree  of  fidelity  honourable  even  in  such  a  caiue.     Wbeo 
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9lune^  was  crushed  to  the  earth  by  the  desertions  even  of  his  own  children, 
Balcarres  went  to  him  with  Dundee  (Claverhouse),  and  proposed  to  serve  him 
in  Scotland.  The  king  had  juat  seen  his  son-in-law,  George  of  DenniBrk,  leavs 
iiis  party ;  and,  alluding  to  what  that  prince  had  always  said  on  hearing  of 
other  desertions — "Est  tl  possible"  (Is  it  possible?) — had  merely  exclaimed, 
"What!  is  Est  U  possible  gone  too?"  Balcaires  and  Dundee  came  north  lu  do 
their  best  for  tottering  monarchy,  but  the  former  was  seised,  imprisoned,  and 
aeriously  put  in  peril  of  life.  He  was  set  free,  however,  and  lived,  partly  abroad 
with  the  esiled  Stewarts,  and  partly  at  home,  until  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  threescore  and  ten.  His  fortunes  were  sadly  dilapidated  by  his  doings  in 
the  cause  of  legitimate  royalty,  Heeven  joined  the  rising  of  1715,  and  escaped 
the  reaulta  again  with  difficulty.     He  died  in  1722. 

Alexander,  bis  son,  succeeded  as  fourth  Earl,  but  died  without  issue,  leaving 
flie  honours  and  estates  to  his  brother  James,  fifth  earl.  This  nobleman,  bom 
in  1691,  had  become  inroWed  in  youth  in  the  Stewart  affairs,  but  afterwards 
served  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  with  great  repute.  His  lordship  lived  to  witness 
the  extinction  of  the  main  Edzell  Lindsays,  and,  himself  then  a  man  of  three- 
score, might  well  have  deemed  that  line  (the  elder  and  true  Crawford  one)  as 
Terging  to  extinction.  But  things  fell  out  differently.  Old  as  he  was,  he 
■ought  and  won  a  lady  (Misa  Daliymple  of  the  North  Berwick  family),  who 
brought  to  him  the  goodly  number  of  eleven  cluldren,  and  so  kept  the  ancient 
Btem  flourishing.  It  is  a  pity  to  pass  lightly  over,  as  we  must  perforce  do,  the 
Stories  of  this  noble  family.  One  of  the  daughters  of  the  peer  mentioned,  Lady 
Ann  Lindsay  (by  marriage  Barnard)  won  a  lasting  literary  name  as  authoress  of 
"  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  which,  like  Hardyknute,  fairly  puzzled  antiquaries  for 
many  long  years.  They  could  not  but  pronounce  it  exquisite,  and  yet  they  could 
not  tell  whence  it  came.  Lady  Anne  finally  solved  the  difficulty  by  avowing  the 
piece  as  hers  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  j  and,  in  doing  so,  she  gave  to  us  a  little  touch 
of  nature,  perhaps  even  more  exquisite  than  the  piece  itself.  It  is  almost  need- 
ness  to  remind  readers  that  Jenny,  while  loving  "  Jamie  far  at  sea,"  gives  her 
hand  to  Auid  Kobin  Gray,  in  consequence  of  accumulated  ills  having  befallen 
lier  own  poor  family.  The  authoress,  while  heaping  up  these  evils,  felt  at  a  loss 
for  a  crowning  one;  "  Steal  thecow,  sister  Anne!"  cried  a  yonnger  member  of 
the  Balcarres  household.  So  "  our  cow  was  stoVn  awa',"  and  the  tale  of  distress 
completed.  Lady  Anne  tried  in  after  years  to  give  a  happy  close  to  tha  story,  by 
widowing  Jenny,  and  wedding  her  at  last  to  her  "  Jamie."  The  attempt  was  in- 
judicious, the  effect  of  the  first  piece  resting  mainly  on  the  utter  misery  tbe<rein 
depictod.  The  very  music  revolts  against  being  made  the  vehicle  of  happiness. 
Lady  Anne  Barnard  showed  herself  to  be  a  woman  of  no  common  mind  by  her 
letters  in  after  life  ;  but  "  Auld  Robin  Gray  "  was  the  work  of  a  moment  of  in* 
Bpiration,  not  often  bestowed  on  the  most  talented  of  mortols.  It  is  singular  to 
note  how  many  literary  reputations  bang  similarly  on  individual  efforts.  "  Lucy's 
Flitting,"  by  William  Laidlaw  (  "  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  (both  versions) 
by  Miss  Elliott  and  Mrs  Cockbum  ;  "  Mary's  Dream,"  by  John  Lowe  ;  "  Wil- 
liam and  Margaret,"  by  David  Mallet;  "My  only  joe  and  dearie,  01"  by 
Kichard  Gall ;  the  "  Chameleon,"  by  Merrick  ;  and  the  "  Three  Warnings,"  by 
Mrs  Thrale  ;  these  pieces  have  almost  singly  ensured  a  share  of  poetical  im- 
mortality to  their  several  authors.  Even  without  high  merit,  the  same  meed 
has  at  times  been  similarly  won.  On  the  basis,  for  example,  of  a  song — "  I 
bale  this  drum's  discordant  sound" — which  the  poorest  provincial  newspaper  of 
our  day  would  certainly  not  admit — Hcott  of  Ancrum  ranks  among  the  poets  of 
England  in  all  collections,  from  that  of  Anderson  downwards. 

'Though  Liidy  Anne  Barnard,  however,  wrote  but  one  prominent  piece,  never 
excelled  or  even  approached  by  herself  afterwards,  it  was  such  a  gem  of  ita 
kind  as  truly  to  merit  continuous  admiration.  As  observed,  she  married  (Sir) 
Andrew  Barnard,  who  fi-lled  various  public  situations  at  home  and  abroad  with 
distinction.  Of  her  brothers  and  sisters  Lord  Lindsay  gives  ample  accounts, 
chieHy  from  their  own  notes  of  their  experiences  and  toils  in  the  East  Indies 
And  other  British  colonial  dependencies.    For  such  particulars  his  woik  must 
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be  consulted  ;  and  well  wortb;  is  it  of  consultatioD.  Few  families,  we  imagine, 
could  produce  a  chest  of  papers  rivalling  that  of  the  Lindsays  of  Balcarres,  or 
rather  (now)  of  Crawford.  The  Bpirit  and  talent  which  produced  a  Tiger  Earl 
and  a  Wicked  Master,  have  of  late  years  become,  not  extinct,  but  more  Inti- 
mately and  honourably  directed. 

Alexander,  sixth  Earl  of  Bslcarres,  succeeded  bis  sire  in  1768.  He  bsd 
entered  the  military  service  in  early  life,  and  held  various  reapoosible  situations 
abroad  at  different  times,  being  Governorof  Jamaica  during  the  troubled  dan 
of  the  Maroon  wars,  and  receiTing  general  jM^ise  for  his  conduct.  He  had 
wedded  a  lady  who  became  ultimately  htiiress  of  the  Bradsbaigbs  of  Uaigh  Hall 
in  Lancashire ;  and,  the  Balcarres  estate  in  Scotland  having  been  purchased 
by  a  youn<;er  branch  of  his  own  family,  his  lordxhip  passed  his  latter  years  tt 
Haigb  Hall.  He  died  in  1825,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  bod  James,  present 
and  seventh  Earl  of  Balcarres,  as  also  twenty-fourth  Eari.  of  Crawpobd, 
being  so  adjudged  by  tiic  House  of  Lords  in  1848,  and  taking  rank  by  that 
adjudgment  ot  the  head  of  the  old  Union  Roll.  His  apparent- heir,  Alxxakdeb- 
William-Crawfokd,  Lord  Likdsat,  espoused  \m  cousin,  Margaret  Lindsaj' 
(of  Balcarres),  and  has  had  issue,  James  Luuovic,  Master  of  Lindsat. 

Though  the  old  title  of  Crawford  has  been  thus  restored  to  its  proper  owneis, 
the  heads  of  tliis  family  arc  now  no  longer  among  the  great  land-holding  barons 
of  Scotland.  But  they  have  left  numberless  parties  of  the  Lindsay  name  in  all 
quarters,  and  of  all  ranks  in  life.  Lord  Lindsay  numbers  some  hundred  and 
odd  gentlemen  of  the  name  at  at  one  time  holders  of  northern  estates,  and 
many  are  still  directly  represented.  The  Evelick  Lindsays  were  once  Baronets ; 
and  a  British  Baronetcy  has  of  late  years  been  bestowed  on  Sir  Coutts  Xiindsay, 
younger  of  Balcarres.  Like  the  family  annalist.  Lord  Lindsay — who  his 
written  works  of  travel,  and  works  on  art — Sir  Coutls  Lindsay  has  made 
various  efforts  in  the  field  of  light  literature,  evincing  no  slight  spice  of  ori^ 
nality. 

ARMS  OF  THE  LINDSAYS. 
Galea,  a  feaB-<Aeqii£,  afgent  sod  aiore. 
SvpPOBTBHS.  Two  lions. 
Cam.  An  Ostrich. 
Motto.  Eodure  furth. 
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'404-420,  flnJ  oierlhruwer  uf  llic  wall  of  Severus,  was  Ancestor  of  tlie  noble 
bouse  of  Graham,  matters  little  in  reality.  The  mere  tradition,  as  observed,  ia 
of  itself  demonstrative  of  the  antiquitj  of  tlie  aame.  The  firsl  person  Itenring 
it  uiilhenticallj  seems  to  have  been  William  de  Graham,  who  witnessed  the 
chartering  of  the  Ablwy  of  Holjrood  by  David  I,  in  1 128,  und  obtained  from 
the  same  prince  the  lands  of  Abercom  and  Dalkeith  in  niidlothiaa.  The  old 
stories  above  quoted  point,  of  course,  to  a  Ttritish  or  Celtic  origin,  but  this  early 
settlement  of  the  Gralmms  in  the  south,  and  their  rise  in  Uie  time  of  David, 
father  indicate  an  Anglo-Norman  descent.  We  must  be  content,  on  the  whole, 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  Grahams  did  in  time  become  Highland  borderers, 
if  not  truly  of  the  Albionic  or  Alpinian  race  ;  and  that,  like  the  gay  Gordons 
and  the  light  Lindsays,  they  finally  took  the  Ibrm  of  a  clan,  "  Uie  gallant 
<}raham3."  The  descendants  of  Peter,  eldest  son  of  William  de  Graham  of 
Oalkeiib,  are  traceable  down  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  when  the 
-^iae  ended  in  an  heiress,  through  whom  the  Morton  Douglasses  obtained  the 
■^mily  estates.  But  a  second  son  of  the  first  William  of  Dalkeith  carried  on 
•Ihe  male  line  of  the  Grahams,  being  followed  by  a  son  William,  and  a  grond- 
:«on  David,  the  latter  of  whom  held  the  Clifton  lands  in  Midlothian,  and  the 
'lordship  of  Kinnaber  in  Forfarabire,  with  other  properties  near  Montrose. 
'William  the  Lion  was  the  donor  of  therie  properties,  and  his  reign  (a.d.  1 165- 
'1214)  points  out  the  time  nl  which  the  Grahams  moved  northwards.  A  second 
■Sir  David  de  Graham  obtained  lands  in  llie  Lennox  and  Stirlingshire.  Thus, 
"4)0  early  as  ill  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Grahams  acquired  the  Montrose  and 
Cennox  lands,  with  which  their  name  and  house  has  so  long  been  (and  still  is) 
fWBociated.  But  they  also  grew  strong  in  many  other  quarters,  and  played  an 
important  part  among  the  Scottisli  barons  in  the  days  preceding  the  accession 
tS  the  Bruees.  A  third  David  de  Graham,  styled  of  Diindafi;  left  two  sons — 
Us  heir.  Sir  Patrick,  and  the  famous  Sir  Job^  the  Gbaiiam,  the  best  beloved 
«f  nil  the  compatriots  of  Wallace.  Sir  John  fell  at  Falkirk  in  1298,  and  thei-e 
■lies  buried,  A  stone  (several  times  renewed)  bears  the  following  monumentul 
loscriplion : — 

"  -MentB  maiinnue  polcns,  at  ValUf  liilus  Ai'listea, 
Cuuclitur  liif  UnuuiiH,  liellii  interi-ectus  nXi  Anglia." 

One  of  Cromwell's  officers  asked  a  Falkirk  schoolmaster  of  the  time  to  construe 
this  Latin  for  him,  when  the  dominie  gave  it  thus  pithily  in  English  : — 
"  Of  mind  and  courage  stout, 
Wullaiw'B  true  Acliatiw, 
litre  lict  Sir  John  llic  Grnluua. 
Fsllcd  by  the  English  Balion.'' 

Though  forced  from  Falkirk  by  the  English,  Wallace  returned  in  person  next 
day  to  seek  for  the  body  of  Graham,  and  mourned  over  it  bitterly.  Blind  Harry 
says,  when  it  was  found.  He  was  wont  to  call  Sir  John  '*  his  right  hand."  Sir 
Fatrivk,  brother  of  Sir  John,  was  also  a  brave  knight,  and,  though  he  did 
homage  to  Edward  I.,  closed  his  days  while  fighting  against  the  English  at 
Dunbar,  a.o.  1296.  "  He  was  a  stout  soldier,  wise  in  council,  and  among  the 
noblest  most  noble."     So  says  Hemingford. 

Sir  Patrick  Graham  was  succeeded  by  Sir  David,  styled  commonly  "  of  Kin- 
cardine," a  mark  of  the  growing  weight  of  the  family  on  the  coast  of  the  east 
of  Scotland,  or  near  Monti'use.  Sir  David  signeii  the  memorable  letter  to  the 
Pope  in  1320,  asserting  the  indcjwndence  of  Scotland;  and  his  son,  another 
David,  fought  and  was  captured  at  Durham  in  13-16.  He  is  called  Lord  of 
"  Auld  Monros" — the  latter  word  being  a  singular  one  in  form,  and  not  im[Hts- 
sibly  (as  before  observed)  explanatory  of  the  name  of  the  Monroes.  Sir  Patrick, 
his  son,  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  ransimi  of  David  11.  in  133Ti  thus 
proving  the  rank  of  the  family — since  the  Scottish  and  English  kings  picked 
every  one  of  these  hostages  from  among  the  first  bouses  of  the  Scottish  nobility. 
This  Sir  Patrick  was  twice  married,  leaving  by  his  first  spouse  W^illiam  boa 
heir,  and  by  his  second  a  son  named  Patrick,  who  by  marriage  with  Euphemia, 
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sole  heiress  of  DaviJ  Stewart  (wn  of  Itolwrl  U.),  mud  CountcM  of  StiBth 
iu  her  own  right,  obtaiiieU  tbat  titli;  nnd  oarldom.  Their  son,  Ktoli^e,  §< 
in  due  course ;  but  James  I.  took  from  him  the  SlTathi'rD«  (.-arlildiu,  w 
male  fee,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  dignity  of  Eaih.  of  Mentkitu,  buli)  hjM 
successors  for  several  consecutive  geiieraliona.  This  bmnch  uf  iliu  Grali? 
family  mny  here  be  briefly  tioliceil,  before  procef^lliig  with  ibc  stor;  ofi 
older  line,  dteicvndc^l  from  the  above- mentioned  William.  * 

Sfulise,  first  Earl  of  Menteith  of  this  bouMi,  lul^  Ids  heir,  Alexauder,  a 
second  son,  called  "  Sir  Johu  with  the  Bright  Sword,"  or  of  Kilbride.  I 
the  latter  sprung  a  noted  branch  of  the  Grahams  (or  Graemes),  nantely,  tl 
of  the  "  Dobateable  Laud."  This  territory  consieiod  of  that  portion  of  Cumlj 
laod  lying  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  river  Esk,  and  the  Solway  FH| 
and  it  was  so  named  from  being  a  perpetual  scone  of  strife  betwixt  Lha  ScoC^ 
and  English  borderers.  Sir  John  Grabun  of  Kilbridu  seems  there  to  h 
wielded  his  "bright  sword"  to  some  purpose,  since  hia  second  son  bocL 
planted  in  the  Debateablc  Land  as  the  head  of  a  pretty  strong  clan  of  GraliiL 
who^e  descendants  have  kept  their  ground  to  this  day.  The  repr«$ent*tiv«fl 
chief  of  tlus  line  is  Sib  James  Gbauam  of  Nethcrbx,  a  party  of  eminoa 
among  living  statesmen.  A  collateral  ancestor  received  t>om  Jninca  VII.  Cm 
1681)  the  title  of  Viscount  Pbeston,  soon  afterwards  forfeited,  bat  not  f 
likely  to  be  one  day  revived,  amid  the  shifts  and  turns  of  moderu  politics.  T^ 
elder  brother  of  Sir  John  of  Kilbride  continued  the  line  of  Atiilise  Gntbamt 
though  predeceasing  his  sire,  he  left  his  son  Alexander  to  succeed  aa  imcnoJ 
Earl  of  Mcnteith.  From  him,  in  regular  order,  descended  William,  eeTentk 
Earl  of  Menteith,  who,  born  in  1589,  inherited  the  family  honours  in  1610,  and 
was  abo  served  heir  to  the  Earldom  of  Stratlierue  in  1630.  King  Charks  1. 
ratified  the  service  in  lli3t ;  and  the  earl  was  formally  admitted  to  bo  Eari  ti 
Strathcrne  and  Menteith.  But  here  a  strange  feeling  came  into  play  o 
pari  of  Charles  I.,  or  hb  coimseilors,  and  as  strange  a  prooeoding  fbUoi 
having  the  effect  gf  stripping  the  nobleman  under  notice  i^  bis  lineal  hoao 
Though  he  was  a  favourite  of  the  king,  and  held  the  justlee-geQeralsbipl 
Scotland,  with  other  high  offices,  in  all  of  which  he  conducted  liimsolf  ably  ai 
loyally,  Charles  1.  actually  listened  gravely  to  some  parties  wbo  augj^ested  &ti, 
to  admit  the  right  of  Lord  Menteith  to  succeed  the  Stewarts  of  Stnttheme,  ww 
to  endanger  the  succession  to  the  crown  itself.  David  Stewart  of  Strathemb 
from  whom  Menteith  claimed,  drew  his  origin  directly  from  Robert  IL,  being 
eldest  son  of  that  king's  marriage  with  Euphemia  Ross.  Now,  tbougb  cigbc 
sovereigns  bod  held  the  crown  as  just  heirs  by  a  previous  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  Mure,  king  Charles  adopted  the  impression,  as  stated,  tiiat,  to  alknr 
of  the  succession  of  a  true  heir  of  the  Roes  marriage,  might  really  be  prejudidsl 
to  his  own  family.  Besides  that  the  dates  of  the  papal  disponsationa  would  at 
once  have  proven  Euphemia  Ross  to  have  been  Uie  second  wile,  the  notion <f 
a  revival  of  her  offspring's  claims  at  that  late  hour  appears  utterly  ridiculoii& 
Yet,  singularly  enough,  the  learned  Drununond  of  Hawthomden  was  one  of 
those  who  told  Charles  L  that  "  the  restoring  of  the  Earl  of  MenteitU  in  blood 
was  thought  to  be  disadvantageous  to  his  majesty."  If  Mentcitb  gave  any 
ground  for  the  adverse  proceedings  adopted,  it  lay  all,  at  most,  in  a  silly  rumour 
that  he  had  boasted  of  having  "  the  reddest  blood  in  Scotland,"  Be  tbis  m  it 
may,  Charles  I.  caused  the  Scottish  courts  to  set  aside  his  retoura  and  patenl 
as  Earl  of  Stratheme,  upon  a  plea  manifestly  false — to  wit,  that  David  uf 
Strathcrne  had  leU  no  issue.  As  if  to  palliate  this  act  of  injustice,  tbe  1 
bestowed  on  him  the  new  title  of  Eabi.  of  Aibth  (aj>.  1633),  to  be  k  ~  ~ 
junctly  with  that  of  Menteith.  The  only  feasible  reason  tbat  can  be  a. .__ 
the  conduct  of  Charles  I.  is,  that  be  had  been  persnaded  of  the  propriet 
keeping  Stratherne  as  a  title-palatine,  to  be  homo  but  by  princes  of  the  ii  ' 
diate  blood-royal.  (As  such,  it  was  lately  joined  with  the  title  of  Suaaex. 
he  could  not  de-royolise  the  blood  of  Menteith.  The  latter,  being  d( 
of  most  of  his  offices,  spent  hb  latter  years  privately,  baring,  before  hia  ^ 
sustMned  a  grievous  domestic  calamity.     His  eldest  son  died  by  tlie  boadofd 
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^^^^^K  The  tri^ic  story  of  tin's  young  nDbleman,  wbo  bore  the  title  of  Lubd 
KcrroKT,  haa  been  often  told,  and  indeed  suggested  lo  tlie  Great  Noveiiel  of 
Scotland  one  of  Iiis  moat  popular  pieces,  the  "  Legend  of  Montrose."  Lord 
Kinpont  had  joined  Montrose,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Tipperinuir  in 
Sepiember,  1644.  Three  or  four  days  afterwards,  the  heir  of  Menteitli  wa« 
assassinated  by  his  own  relative,  James  Stewart  of  Ardvoirlich.  Various 
occounia,  mollifying  the  act  of  Stewart,  have  been  given,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  murderer  fled  to  the  Coveminters,  by  whom  he  was  pardoned  and  taken 
into  service.  This  fact  goes  far  to  do  away  with  all  the  exculpations  made. 
If  be  slew  Kinpont  through  one  of  those  fits  of  passion  which  have  been  repre* 
sent«d  as  approaching  to  irresponsible  lunacy,  he  joined  the  Covenant  cause  at 
least  coolly. 

This  unfortunate  young  noble  lelY  his  son,  William,  to  succeed  as  second 
Earl  of  Airtb  and  Meoteilh.  X-ord  Kinpont  also  left  a  daughter,  Mary,  wedded 
to  Sir  John  Allordice  of  Allardice,  and  another,  Elizabeth,  whose  grcat-grand- 
aon  claimed  the  title  of  Menl^th,  but  without  success,  and  indeed  without 
justice.  On  the  death  (in  1694)  of  William,  second  Earl  of  Airth  and  Menteitl^  J 
the  children  of  his  eldest  sister  became  obviously  the  true  heirs  of  line  of  the  ■j 
Henteith  Grahams.  Her  great-grandson,  James  AlUrdice  of  Allardice,  diB$  fl 
in  176s,  leaving  an  only  child  and  heiress,  Sarah  Anne,  who  espoused  Itobeit  I 
Barclay  of  Ury,  and  carried  to  her  children  all  her  high  claims.  The  Scottisi^  I 
Barclays  seem  to  have  sprung  from  the  English  Berkeleys,  and  had  long  beea  j 
of  note  in  Kincardineshire,  producing  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  wellj-  I 
known  Robert  Barclay  of  Ury,  author  of  the  "  Apology  for  the  Quaxera."  Uip  I 
lineat  descendant,  in  the  third  generation,  espoused  the  heiress  of  the  Allardice^  I 
whom  ajuiyserveil  heir-portioner-general  to  the  Airth  and  Henteith  house  ij^  I 
1785.  Her  son,  the  present  Kobert  Barclay- AlLvrdice  of  Ury  and  Allardice,  inr  I 
berita  all  her  rights,  and  haa  established  bis  descent  clearly,  though  the  titles  of  1 
^rtb  and  Menteith  (both  of  which  he  clairufi)  have  not  yet  been  adjudged  to  J 
Aim  formally  or  legally.  Perhaps  he  has  not  himself  urged  on  a  liDal  decisioo^  ■ 
3f  any  of  these  titles  were  destined  to  heirs-gcncr&l,  as  most  old  ones  were,  hia  I 
weiensions  appear  to  be  unquestionable.  But  the  new  patents  of  Charles  J.  I 
uve  probably  embarrassed  the  question  of  succession.  The  present  laird  of  1 
Ury  is  well  known  (as  Captain  Barclay)  in  the  annals  of  sportsmanship,  having  I 
*'%n  tlie  first  man  who  attempted  the  great  feat  of  walking  one  thousand  milefl  I 
1  thousand  successive  hours ;  in  which  feat  he  succeeded,  as  well  as  19  I 
;Other  remarkable  trials  of  physical  endurance.  I 

From  the  Menteith  Grahams,  whose  line  thus  closed,  we  now  recur  to  th^  | 
[ontrose  family.      Sir  William  Graham  of  Dunduff  and  Kincardine,  elder     1 
_rother  of  the  founder  of  the  Menteith  branch,  is  mentioned  in  many  charters 
lud  public  acts  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.     By  a  first  marriage 
le  left  his  direct  successors ;  and  by  his  second  nuptials  (with  a  daughter  of 
Cing  Robert  III.),  he  had  sons  who  founded  eminent  subsidiary  lines,  as  the 
Srahoms  of  Claverhouse  and  Balgowan  (ennobled  in  time  by  the  titles  of 
E)undce  and  Lynedoch).    The  Grah^s  of  Fintry  sprung  from  the  same  parent- 
The  eldest  son  of  the  first  marriage  of  Sir  William  Graham  died  before 
ire,  and  leflason,  Patrick,  who  seems  to  have  been  created  Lobd  Crahah    , 
t  the  noted  year  144£i,  when  so  many  other  great  landlords  were  summoned  J 
a  peers  of  parliament.     His  son  and  grandson,  both  named  William,  inter-   I 
iHrried  respectively  with  the  Douglas  and  Drummoud  houses,  and  the  latter   I 
f  tliem  was  created  Eahi.  of  Moktbosi!,  aj).  1504.    It  may  be  mentioned  I 
tbat  the  title  came  properly  from  the  lands  of  Auld  Montrose,  as  it  was  called*   I 
rom  the  first  earl,  and  his  son  William,  sprung  the  Gorthy,  the  Killeom,  and    I 
Uier  Grahams.     John,  grandchild  of  the  last  William,  became  third  earl,  aiid  I 
eld  the  highest  Scottish  offices  under  James  VI.     From  his  son  John,  fourth   I 
^aer,  sprung  the  Great  Marquis  of  Montrose,  as  his  exploits  led  him  lo  be  styled.  I 
,    James,  fifth  Earl  (and  finally  Marijuis)  of  Montrose,  was  bom  in  1612,  and    | 
incceedcd  to  his  father  in  1626.     Induced  by  bis  friends,  in  mere  boyhood,  to 
y  Lady  Magdalen  Carnegie,  that  the  hopes  of  the  house  might  not  perisl;^ 
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the  earl  nevertheless  continiied  to  pnnue  hb  studies  even  when  be  bad  beoome 
a  &tber,  B8  he  was  at  little  more  Uian  geventeen.  He  even  travelled  on  the 
contineot  for  some  years,  accomplishing  both  miod  and  body.  Active  and  wrll 
formed,  he  became  a  perfect  master  of  all  the  military  exercises  of  the  dij. 
Returning  to  Britain  about  1634,  the  young  Montrose  took  umbrage  at  ibf 
coohiess  displayed  towards  him  by  Charles  I.  It  was  most  unwiselj  displayed, 
since  Montrose  was  tbe  only  Scottish  noble  capable  of  checking  the  dominatioo 
of  the  Covenanting  chief  of  Argyle.  The  former  was  driven  into  the  parly  rf 
the  Covenant,  in  consequence,  and  commanded  a  force  under  tbem,  with  which 
he  pillaeed  Aberdeen,  and  beat  the  royalist  Gordons  a^the  Bridge  of  Dee,  aj>> 
1639.  When  the  army  of  the  Covenanters  marched  into  England,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Montrose  led  the  van,  and  showed  his  apparent  zeal  in  the  cause 
by  leaping  from  his  horse,  and  crossing  the  Tweed  on  foot  before  all  his  men. 
After  sharing  in  the  subsequent  fighting,  he  grew  disgusted,  it  is  usually  sud. 
at  being  excluded  from  the  private  councils  of  the  army  when  the  treaty  of 
Hipon  was  arranged.  This  circumstance  might  have  its  inmiediale  share  of 
influence,  but  the  complete  a»icendancy  possessed  by  Argyle  in  those  couucib 
must  soon  have  proved  intolerable  to  Alontrose  in  any  case.  He  was  a  man  of 
too  high  a  spirit  to  play  second  willingly  to  any  one,  and  least  of  all  to  hi* 
hereditary  foe.  We  cannot  give  him  credit,  besides,  for  having  ever  been  • 
sincere  adherent  of  the  Covenant.  All  his  feelings,  prejudices,  and  aspiratioiu 
leant  towards  the  cause  of  royalty.  He  proved  his  true  nature  foUj  in  the 
sequel,  and,  indeed,  now  stands  forth  in  history  as  one  of  the  last  great  captain* 
of  the  school  of  chivalrous  loyalty. 

The  Earl  of  Montrose  commenced  a  secret  correspondence  with  Charles  I, 
and  induced  eighteen  other  peers  to  sign  a  joint  offer  to  support  the  king 
against  Argyle's  party.  But  the  earl  spoke  out  too  soon  and  too  freely ;  and 
Charles  could  not  save  his  friend  ffom  being  sent  to  Edinburgh  Castle  in  1641. 
He  obtained  hia  liberation,  however,  in  1642 ;  and  thenceforth  his  aroused  and 
haughty  spirit  rested  not  till  he  had  compassed  tbe  means  of  full  retaliation  oo 
Argyle  and  all  other  foes.  He  joined  the  royal  cause  in  England,  and  obtained 
various  isolated  successes,  all  of  which  were  rendered  unavailing  by  the  defeat 
of  Prince  Rupert  at  Marston  Moor,  a.d.  1644.  The  Marquis  of  Montbose 
(bo  created  in  1644)  then  fled  to  Scotland  in  the  disguise  of  a  groom,  and  sood 
after  appeared  in  the  same  shape  before  a  body  of  Irish,  who  had  landed  on 
the  western  conxts,  and  had  ravaged  them,  though  as  yet  aided  by  bat  fe* 
Highlanders.     To  these  invaders  and  their  friends  Montrose  disclosed  himseli 
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tile  leaders  of  the  Irish  recraita,  seem  to  have  resetnbled  greatly  those  parties 
called  in  Spain  "guerilla  captains,"  or  those  who,  in  other  times  and  landa, 
headed  bonds  of  "  free  companions,"  Like  the  most  of  tliese,  they  were  gentle- 
men of  good  descent,  and  only  differed  in  so  far  as  tliey  led  kilted  footmen,  not 
mounted  men-at-tirms,  to  scenes  of  blood  and  destruction, 

The  habits  of  his  followere  enabled  Montrose — than  whom  no  man  appears 
to  have  studied  more  thoroughly  the  dispositions  of  the  Gael — to  come  and  go 
like  a  flosh  of  lightning,  fairly  bewildering  his  foe,  Argyle,  sent  to  cope  with 
him  by  the  party  of  the  Covenant.     Montrose  was  here  one  day,  and  gone  the 
next,  always  keeping,  however,  a  set  rendezvous  (as  far  as  he  could)  with  hiB 
precarious  followers.     Such  a  style  of  campaigning  suited  the  Flighlanders  pei^- 
tectly.     And  thus  it  chanced,  that  they  gathered  in  force  at  the  command  of 
tlie  Marquis,  at  the  close  of  1644,  and  made  an  inroad  on  Argyleahire.     Mon-    J 
trose  here  took  an  ample  revenge  on  his  liereditary  and  personal  enemy,  leaving  I 
scarcely  a  standing  house,  or  a  single  head  of  cattle,  on  all  the  lands  of  Argyle.  % 
As  to  his  treatment  of  the  population,  some  of  the  Gaelic  annalists  even  boast     ' 
that  his  troops  murdered  eight  hundred  unresisting  persons  on  one  occasion 
alone.    There  may  be  exaggeration  here,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  Montrose  could 
prevent,  even  if  willing,  many  horrid  scenes  of  bloodshed.     The  evil  fell,  loo, 
on  the  helpless  aged  and  equally  helpless  young;    because  Argyle  himself,    ■ 
taken  completely  by  surprise,  fled  before  the  invaders,  while  almost  all  the  able*  ■ 
bodied  members  of  his  kin  and  clan  followed  in  his  steps,  waiting  to  act  at  hifl  I 
call  us  he  thought  fit.     Nor  was  it  long  ere  the  chief  of  the  Campbells  made  aa   I 
endeavour  to  check  Montrose  in  his  career  of  victory.    The  latter  had  retired  I 
from  Argyleshire,  to  seek  fresh  scenes  of  occupation  in  the  north — because  %  M 
great  part  of  his  army,  satisfied  with  the  spoils  already  won,  had  lell  his  bannerj  I 
and  he  had  no  hopes  of  further  success,  saving  by  holding  out  new  chances  a€"fl 
spoliation.     Montrose  formed  a  daring  resolve  when  he  heard  of  Argyle's  pui"  I 
suit  of  him,  as  well  aa  of  a  movement  on  the  cast  to  intercept  his  northward  I 
course.     He  turned  back,  and  came  suddenly  on  the  cump  of  Argyle  at  Inver*  I 
locliy,  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Glen  of  Albyn,  now  tlie  channel  of  the  Caledo^'  I 
nian  canal.   Though  disappointed  in  his  purpose  of  surprising  his  foes  by  night,^  I 
yet  the  appearance  of  Montrose  was  so  unexpected  that,  nntil  the  royal  trumpet*  I 
call  wakened  the  echoes  of  Ben  Nevis,  and  announced  the  representative  oC  J 
m^esty  to  be  present,  the  Campbells  could  scarcely  believe  that  they  had  hefoM;>l 
them  their  great  feudal  enemy.    However,  they  prepared  for  battle  on  the  mom  I 
of  the  2d  oi'  February  (Sunday)  1645.     Argyle  himself  retired  to  a  galley  OB-  I 
the  adjoining  Loch  of  Lochy.     He  has  been  often  condemned  on  this  account  |,  J 
but  he  almost  certainly  was  quite  incapable  of  personal  exertion  at  the  tim^fj 
since  he  had  dislocated  his  shoulder  about  a  fortnight  previously,  aa  appeaw| 
irom  an  authentic  letter  to  the  Scottish  council,  dated  the  18th  of  JanuaiTf>9 
This  plea  might  not  avail  with  modern  commanders,  who  do  just  as  well  wit&J    ] 
out  hands  as  with  them,  as  the  cases  of  Nelson  and  Hardinge  sufficiently  prove  ; 
but,  in  the  days  under  consideration,  men  really  needed  their  own  hands  to  de- 
fend their  own  heods  in  conflict,  whatever  might  be  their  place  and  degree. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  should  not  hastily  blame  Argyle,  with  "  a  di»jmuttd 
shoulder  "  not  yet  cured,  from  not  acting  personalty  in  the  battle  of  Inverlochy. 
His  absence  had  a  bad  effect,  however,  and  helped  to  give  Monirose  the  victory, 
though  at  the  head  of  greatly  inferior  numbers.     Another  mistake  on  the 
Campbell  side  was,  that  ihey  stood  still  in  their  ranks  to  receive  the  onset  of 
the  foe.     Highland  successes  in  war  have  ever  mainly  rested  on  their  gaining 
the  opportunity  of  making  the  first  rush.     It  is  the  Gaelic  (Gallic  or  Celtic) 
battle-principle.     Acting  upon  a  knowledge  of  it.  Montrose  gained  all  his  vic- 
tories ;  profiting  or  profited  by  it.  Prince  Charles  Edward  obtained  his  short- 
lived triumphs.     Without  denying  his  general  strategic  excellence,  we  may 
also  notice  that  Napoleon,  on  the  actual  field  of  battle,  trusted  ever  greatly  to 
the  first  impulsive  attacks  of  his  soldiers;  and  hence  was  his  disappointment  at 
B     Waterloo  oxpreesed  in  the  peevish  but  emphatic  words,  that  llie  English  "  knew 
1-,  not  when  they  were  beaten."    If  stricken  dowc,  they  rose  again  ;  and  it  is  plain. 
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indeed,  tfaat  this  peculiar  principle  of  eoduraiiw  nlonu  noD  for  tlis  Eofliih 
tlie  palm  at  Waterloo.     Thojr  dren  it  from  ihdr  Horae  (or  radJcsDf  GcAluc) 


On  the  other  lumd,  the  baUtual  dependence  of  all  the  Gavlic  or  CcHie  neo 
on  the  first  ooset  in  flgbi  was  long  ago  remarked.  Six  or  sewn  cnntoria*  mux. 
Giraldua  Cambwnais,  epeaking  of  the  Gael  of  Wales  (tUa  Gwiielsfa),  hWovn 
countrj'men,  calls  them — "  At  the  first  blow,  mora  than  men — at  the  aeetmi, 
less  than  women."  Of  all  this  the  lieutenant  of  Argyle,  CampbeU  of  Anebi^ 
brcck,  a  continontall^  trained  soldier,  seems  to  have  been  unaware  at  Innr- 
locfay.  Stand  these  things  aa  tlicj  may,  Argyle  fled  in  his  galleys,  and  his  botf 
was  entirety  routed,  much  slaughter  Mking  place.  Some  respcctubfe  hiauno 
of  the  rebellions  actually  record  as  a  fact  that  three  men  of  the  MontroM  putf 
killed,  with  their  own  hands,  nrly  of  the  enemy.  Twenty  a-piec«  I  The  mmt 
work  informs  us  that  Montrose  lost  three  men  in  all,  while  ijic  CampbeUa  liM 
between  one  and  two  tliousand.     These  must  be  exaggerations. 

The  victory  of  luverlochy  raised  gn^y  the  di^pressied  spirits  of  the  toyali^ts. 
King  Charles  himself  was  induced  to  break  off  a  pacific  negociatioo  whick 
might  yet  have  saved  his  head.  The  Scottish  CoTenandng  parly  in  the  eapiul 
were  sorely  afraid  lest  Montrose  should  have  followed  up  his  victory,  and  dc> 
Bcendcd  on  ihom  witli  his  mountaineers.  Ub  own  annalisla  blauie  bim  for  tM 
doing  so.  The  great  mar<iuis,  however,  knew  better  the  character  of  his  otrn 
following.  Ue  fell  that  by  them  no  stable  footing  could  ever  be  secured  anv> 
where ;  and,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career,  he  seemed  rather  to  baiii> 
about  the  skirts  of  victory  than  to  bask  in  the  foil  light  of  her  coiiui«naiK«. 
When  he  did  at  last  venture  to  test  the  strengtii  of  the  Lowlands,  he  was  foiled 
signally.  The  most  generous  view  that  can  be  taken  of  the  career  and  object* 
of  Montrose  is,  that  he  counted  ever  on  a  final  pronunciation  iu  favour  of 
royalty  over  the  country  generally,  and  only  hoped  to  adrance  it  by  keei»ng 
his  Highlanders  in  arms.  On  scarcely  any  other  principle  can  liis  bloody  and 
unserviceable  campaigns  be  justified  I  since,  admitUng  loyalty  to  have  given 
the  sufficing  and  honourable  impulse,  be  must  have  felt  thoroughly  the  fruii- 
lessness  of  his  own  unaided  perseverance  in  its  cause,  during  the  height  of  bii 
(at  least  later)  successes.  After  the  battle  of  Invorlochy,  lie  took  UtindM 
by  storm;  and  he  eluded,  by  able  management  of  his  light-fuolcd  aud  ligbi- 
armed  followera,  the  pursuit  of  generals  UaiUie  and  Hutxy.  Surprising  fiaally 
the  two  apart,  he  defeated  Hurry  at  Auldearn,  near  Nairn,  a.d.  1645,  and 
Baillia  at  Alford  shortly  afterwards.  About  five  thonsand  Covenanters  fell  at 
these  places,  no  quarter  being  giifn.  The  men  of  the  hills  flocked  to  Montrose 
in  consequence  of  these  victories,  and  enabled  him  to  gain  his  greatest  triumph 
on  the  Geld  of  Kilsyth,  a.d.  1643.  He  laid  Ave  thousand  of  the  Covenanting 
party  low  on  that  day,  by  the  common  accounts.  To  show  how  admirably  \t» 
was  calculated  for  the  command  of  such  a  body  of  men  as  his  Highland  fot- 
lowers,  we  may  notice  an  event  which  preceded  the  day  of  Kilsyth.  The  t«sd- 
lar  troops  of  the  adverse  party  wore  strong  bright  breast-plates,  and  at  the  sight 
of  these  the  Highlanders  seemed  dispirited.  Montrose  observed  the  circumstance. 
He  cried  out,  that  these  men  in  armour  were  the  very  men  whom  they  had  hr- 
forc  beaten,  and  would  beat  in  spite  of  their  new  coats ;  and,  stripping  off  bis 
own  bufl^  doublet,  as  a  flattering  annalist  tells  as,  he  stood  forth  in  hia  denuded 
stale,  "a  perfect  living  statue  or  model  of  all  that  can  be  conceived  terrific  in 
the  appearance  of  a  soldier  t"  The  cavalry,  it  is  also  said,  followed  his  exaauii* 
by  "  throwing  oQ*  their  upper  garments,  and  buckling  up  their  shirt-sleem." 
The  bodies  of  Highland  foot,  again,  "  stript  their  whole  persons,  e-ven  to  llwir 
feet,  retaining  only  their  shirts."  Of  small-clothes  they  could  not  divest  than- 
selves,  such  a  thing  being  proverbially  impossible.  Fighting  in  this  faafatoo, 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose  gained  at  Kilsyth  the  most  marked  and  memoraUeoi' 
all  his  conflicts.  The  encounter  needs  not  to  be  described.  Victory  was  wan 
at  once  by  a  dashing  onset,  the  consequence,  mainly,  of  the  impuixiTe  apirit 
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generated  by  the  gallant  though  barbtu-ias  rose  of  Montrose,  and  the  losers  (eU, 
Sot  on  the  field,  but  during  the  afler-c base.  Wiahart  saya,  "  the  pursuers  '  had 
the  killing  of  their  foea'  forfourteen  milua."  Six  thousand  men,  at  least,  perished 
on  this  fatal  day,  no  quarter,  as  usual,  being  any  where  given—a  black  spot  on  the 
military  fame  of  Montrose,  and  one  but  imperfectly  wiped  off  by  the  plea  that 
hia  troops  were  incapable  of  restrwnt.  Such  formed  his  own  apolc^y  on  the 
scaHbld ;  but  by  leading  troops  of  this  description  to  battle,  with  a  full  fore- 
knowledge of  the  sanguinary  consequences,  be  oasoredly  took  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  their  acU.  One  of  the  Highlanders  present  at  Kilsyth  was 
heard  in  afier-life  to  boast  tliat  every  stroke  of  bis  brmdswonl,  on  the  "  braw 
day  of  Kilsyth  "  cut  through  "  an  ell  o'  breeks  " — a  savage  sneer  at  the  dresa 
of  the  fugitive  Lowlanders  whom  be  had  slain  in  the  pursuit.  It  was  before 
remarked  in  this  work — nor  have  we  seen  the  point  anywhere  else  pro^verly  in- 
sisted upon — tliat  the  very  victories  of  the  Gael  helped  to  ruin  the  cause  of  I 
the  last  Stewarts.  The  Bnglisli  viewed  them,  and  feared  them,  as  actual  | 
barbarians  ;  and  even  the  Scottish  Lowlanders  felt  horrified  by  their  half  naked 
aspect,  their  savage  manners,  and  their  strange  speech,  when  they  made  their 
marauding  deacenia  on  the  south.  The  risings  of  Montrose,  Dundee,  Mar,  and 
Prince  Charles,  therefore,  were  rendered  unavailing,  to  all  seeming,  mainly  by 
the  very  proj>a  on  which  they  appeared  to  real.  The  civilisation  of  tlie  countiy 
took  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  the  renewed  ascendancy  of  princea  and  parties  so 
supported  i  and  when  France  also  gave  its  countenance  to  the  Stewarts,  that 
alarm  was  aggravated  to  its  highest  pitoh,  and  the  lingering  respect  for  legiti- 
mate royalty  withered  wholly  away  in  the  bosoms  of  millions.  No  reflecting 
person  can  feel  surprise  that  such  should  have  been  the  case.  The  only  wonder  ■ 
is,  that  these  movements  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  should  have  so  often  and 
80  long  been  viewed  in  an  opposite  light — that,  in  short,  the  Gaelic  insurrec-  ' 
tions  should  ever  have  been  thought  to  have  advanced  a  cause  which  they  really 
and  absolutely  ruined. 

This  conclusion  detracts  not  from  the  bravery  of  the  Gael,  nor  from  the  merits 
of  their  chiefs,  such  as  the  noble  Lochiel  aud  others,  any  more  than  the  evil 
aims  of  Napoleon  can  lessen  the  glories  of  the  French  arms,  republican  and 
imperial.  However,  as  the  issue  of  his  leading  was  to  raise  banded  Europe  ' 
against  France,  so  did  the  movements  of  the  Highlanders  under  Montrose  and  J 
others  tond  to  rouse  great  port  of  Britain  gainst  the  cause  which  they  sup- 
ported. Their  valour  and  successes  only  aggravated  the  evil,  and  nullified  all 
their  doings. 

Wo  must  now  turn  over  another  leaf  in  the  history  of  Montrose.     Hig 
victory  at  Kilsyth — on  which  field  Argyle  was  present  with  General  fiaillie 
— had  drawn  together  the  desultory  Highland  troops  in  force ;   and  their 
leader  marched  southwards,  receiving  submissions  from  the  great  cities  of  | 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.      One  of  his  chief  modem   admirers  speaks  of  ] 
him  as  "  the  red  and  triumphant  soldier,"  who  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the 
superstitious  people  as  "  a  destroying  angel ;"  and  the  same  writer  denounces 
the  "city  of  Edinbui^b,"  as  guilty  of  "dissimulation,  meanness,  hypocrisy, 
unmanly  dissembling,"  and  what  not,  because  ita  rulers  temporised  with  Mon-    ' 
troee,  to  save  their  helpless  fellow- townsmen  from  the  "destruction"  whicb 
ever  marked  the  "angelic"  path  of  the  great  maniuis.     If  temporising  maj 
ever  be  pardoned,  it  eurely  sliould  be  so  on  this  occasion,  when  the  young  and 
old  of  a  defenceless  capital  lay  at  the  mercy  of  men  reeking  from  the  slaughter 
of  nearly  twenty  thousand  human  beings,  and  hardened  by  the  memory  of  sis 
quarterless  victories.     Moreover,  the  charges  made  are  unjust,  since,  ere  a  few    | 
weeks  passed  over,  the  defeat  of  Montrose  at  PhLliphaugh  gave  to  the  city  td 
Edinburgh  new  masters  as  powerful  aa  he  had  been,  and  rendered  the  fulfilmeajt    I 
of  any  stipulations  made  with  him  au  utter  impossibility.  The  chief  one  involved    1 
loyalty  to  the  king.     We  would  here  do  all  justice  to  Montrose,  but  cannot  see 
the  necessity  of  stmening  all  hia  acts  to  attain  that  end,  or  of  blackening  all  his    | 
adversaries. 

The  battle  of  Philiphaugh  ocourroa  on  the  13th  of  September,  1645.     The 
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jilaiii  en  namcil  lies  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Selkirk  towti,  «ad  there  Uontnw 
had  enmmpe'l  with  an  army  nnder  two  thousand  strong.  Tlie  general  who 
opposed  liim  woa  the  famoaa  David  Leslie,  a  soldier  of  experience  in  the  foreinu 
wars,  and  now  heading  a  force  of  Covenanting  Soots  more  thou  doubling  tin 
nrmj  of  ^[ontrwo.  ?kl&iiy  royalist  writt^rs  d«:lare  the  Manjuis  to  have  bwn  !ie- 
Irayed,  but,  at  aU  events,  be  was  taken  by  surprise,  luidlosi  ihc  advantft^ieoribc 
first  rush,  which,  with  his  troops,  was  ■  loss  fulal  and  irremediable.  I^eslie  ninlt 
the  nttuck  spiritedly  with  his  veteran  troopers,  and  Montroee,  bending  hi*o»n 
few  horse  in  person,  mode  as  spirited  an  eS<)rt  to  repnlae  tbe  enemy.  Inderd. 
like  Napoleon  in  the  closing  conflicts  of  18H,  the  Murqois  ne»-er  exerted  him- 
self so  energetically  m  on  this  unfortunate  day.  The  falling  hero  did  not  la;- 
cumb  without  a  struggle — harpooned  as  he  was,  he  showed  himself  danjieioui, 
like  the  whale,  in  hia  last  flurry.  And,  when  driTen  at  last  from  the  field,  he 
turned  again  and  ttgeia  on  liis  pursuers,  and  actually  carried  off  from  them  Mto 
standards,  usuitUy  (but  not  here)  the  signa  of  victory.  It  is  credibly  reeordc-J 
also,  that  he  wisheii  to  die  ori  the  scene  of  his  discomfiture,  but  was  ur^  le 
fly  by  his  friends,  on  the  pica  that  his  life  was  essential  to  the  royalist  cau^ 
With  a  few  friends,  he  then  spurred  his  horse  westwards,  and  slept  for  ihe 
night  at  Peebles.  Next  day  he  entered  Lanarkshire,  and  so  made  bis  war,  hf 
a  north-westerly  course,  into  the  Highlands. 

The  future  career  of  the  Marquis  of  Konlrose  affords  a  fresh  example  of  ilie 
ruinous  effecta  of  one  defeat  upon  the  name  and  influence  of  general.  Lite 
Alexander,  Caesar,  and  Napoleon,  he  himself  enterloinod  a  strong  belief  in  hi' 
"good  fortune,"  or  his  "star,"  as  Bonaparte  chose  Lo  phrase  it.  Indeed,  ill 
eminent  commanders,  Wellington  not  excepted,  have  recognised  the  effi>ci  rf 
chances  upon  at  least  the  immediate  issue  of  their  enterprises  ;  though,  when 
a  truly  great  euuse  or  principle  is  at  slake,  an  hundred  defeats  will  not  qoell 
the  courage  of  those  who  uphold  it,  as  was  exempliliod  in  the  wars  of  Wallia 
and  Brncc  for  the  recovery  of  Scottish  independence.  Where  men  tight,  how- 
ever, from  meaner  motives — as  the  love  of  conquest  or  of  plunder — the  lo^of 
the  prestige  of  a  name  is  usually  fatal  to  a  commander,  as  it  proved  to  Montni*, 
fighting  for  a  cause  of  doubtful  virtue.  He  did,  indeed,  &gain  gather  a  con- 
siderable force  in  the  Highlands,  but,  as  they  picked  up  plunder  in  their  soulli- 
ward  march,  they  dropt  off  from  hira  by  degrees,  and  he  arrived  bcibre  Glasgow 
with  about  fifteen  hundred  men  in  all  (at  the  close  of  1G45).  The  step  w»s« 
bold  one,  like  all  his  acts,  seeing  that  Glasgow  was  guarded  by  ibrec  thou$aii<l 
horse.  The  trials  of  his  captured  friends  was  in  progress  in  the  city  at  thai 
very  time.     Burning  to  relieve  them,  he  yet  dared  not  venturt-  on  an  aitaii, 
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''^nsion,  besides  his  regular  pay.  The  mavquia  ileuliiiii<l  llieae  proffers,  and, 
retiring  from  Paris  in  1648,  was  living  in  the  Netlierlunda  when  informed  of 
the  execution  of  Charles  L  He  is  said  to  have  swooned  at  the  tidings.  Joining 
Charles  II.  afterwards  at  the  Hague,  at  the  requeac  of  that  prince,  he  proposed 
again  to  arouse  the  Highlands  in  the  royal  cause.  Charles  beliared  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  after-life.  He  was  then  negociating  for  his  return  with  tha 
Scottish  loaders  at  home,  but,  as  tbey  proposed  bard  terms,  he  allowed  Mon* 
trose  to  go  and  try  to  reduce  these  leaders  to  his  royal  terms,  careless,  seemingly, 
whether  his  gallant  agent  lived  or  died  in  the  enterprise.  Montrose  received 
aid  in  men  aod  money  from  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  some  of  the  German  stutes, 
and  landed  in  Orkney  in  the  beginning  of  1650,  at  the  head  of  one  or  two 
hundreds  of  men,  b  much  larger  number  having  perislied  by  shipwreck.  That 
first  misfortune  was  soon  followed  by  others.  Though  the  Earls  of  Morton 
and  Kinnoul  used  their  influence  to  raise  forces,  both  these  nobles  chanced  to 
die  shortly  afterwards.  In  the  meantime,  all  the  Scottish  Lowlands  experienced 
the  deepest  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  fresh  hostile  visitations  from  the  High' 
landers,  and  the  Presbyterian  leaders,  laical  and  clerical,  awakened  all  the 
antifMithiea  of  tlie  people  against  "the  excommunicated  traitor  (as  he  stood  by 
his  former  sentence)  James  Graham."  The  latter  assembled  finally  about 
twelve  hundred  nieo,  and  moved  southward  as  for  as  the  Frith  of  Dornoch, 
Here,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1750,  he  was  fairly  surprised  or  entrapped  by  tha  i 
Covenanting  leader.  Colonel  Strachan,  and  utterly  discomfited.  The  grest 
marquis  never  fought  another  battle ;  and  his  defeat  here  is  as  easily  explaine4  i 
as  his  victories  j  he  lost  the  chance  of  the  first  onset,  and,  losing  that,  lost  alL 
He  fled  to  the  wilds  of  Sutherland,  and,  being  holly  pursued,  was  finidly  lakeo 
and  delivered  up  to  the  Scottish  government  by  Uluoleod  of  Assynt,  a  gentle* 
man  whose  retainers  were  at  that  very  moment  in  arms  to  join  the  royalist 
cansc  I  So  much  for  the  consistency  of  the  parties  engaged  in  these  destructive 
risings. 

The  Marquis  of  Montrose  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  sustain  his  trial.  From 
first  to  last,  after  his  seizure,  he  bore  himself  nobly,  though  indignities  were 
heaped  upon  him  cruelly  and  unnecessarily.  He  was  drawn  into  Edinburgh 
in  a  cart,  pinioned,  and  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  whole  city-rabble.  He  had 
been  the  terror  of  the  Lowlands  for  successive  years,  and  they  came  out  td 
curse,  it  is  said,  but  were  moved  by  Ids  culm  and  manly  hearing  to  pray  for 
him.  Argyle,  it  is  commonly  stated,  took  his  place  at  the  window  of  the  Earl  of 
Moray's  lodging  in  the  Canongate,  purposely  to  enjoy  the  fall  of  his  great 
enemy.  But,  if  Argyle  was  there  at  all,  he  was  there,  almost  certainly,  for 
very  different  reasons,  since  his  daughter  had  been  wedded  on  the  previous 
night  to  Lord  Moray,  and  all  the  friends  of  the  parties  were  at  the  time  there, 
paying  their  customary  visits  of  congratulation  on  the  post-nuptial  morrow. 
Argyle  might  perhaps  trinmph  at  heart  in  the  fall  of  Graham,  but  he  showed 
in  public  at  least  no  slight  feeling  of  delicacy  on  the  occasion.  He  declined  to 
vote  in  council  personalty  for  the  condemnation  of  his  foe,  declaring  himself 
''too  much  a  [larty  to  be  a  judge."  When  Slontrose  appeared  at  trial,  he 
defended  himself  almost  solely  on  the  plea  of  loyalty.  All  that  he  had  done 
I  was  in  the  cause  of  the  rightful  king  and  the  monarchy.  The  plea,  as  may 
■Im  supposed,  proved  utterly  unavailing ;  and  he  was  doomed  to  die  upon  the 
Vafl'old.  The  following  are  the  words  of  the  sentence — one  most  needlessly 
arbarous : 

'  Memoira,'  i 

;  ■■icrilBLnginglKl 
imiifU,  and  lp)i;8,  tl 

li&nd  to  be  m(  ar  * 


UieCrofs  of  Ediiibiirj(li|«ithB  copj- 

UuelBratiun,*  tii-d  by  a.  mpu  aboiil  hie  iii-cL  ; 

1  he  cut  down  by  the  hangman  ;  faia  heiul,  hi 

iboted  aB  follons:  His  head  [a  be  otflxeil  on 

of  ihe  «eBl  gsvel  of  tlie  oew  prisim  of  Hklinbni'gh 


e  port  (gate)  of  Perch,  tlie  oUier  on  the  pan  of  Stirling  ;  one  leg  mid  foot  i 
Aberdeen,  iho  olher  on  the  port  of  Gbwicow.     If  he  wb»  at  bia  death  pcnileiit,  a 
fruni  excummuuieation,  then  the  Lruok  oif  his  body  to  be  interred  li)'  |iiuiiGerB  in  Ihti  t>re^  ^ 
t'riiiTB'  Charch  ;  olfaerwjse,  to  be  interred  by  the  hangman's  men  under  the  gallowB,  on  the 
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Bo  ftkr  from  eccming  iHglitful  to  the  doomed  prisoner,  tlie  purposed  madlitiiio 
drew  from  him  the  eaauing  linos  written  on  die  ere  before  his  death — 

"  Let  Uipm  bestow  on  everj  airt  a  limb, 
Then  open  all  ray  .«ln>,  th»i  I  may  Bwira 
Td  thee,  my  Milier,  In  that  crinwon  lake  ; 
Then  place  ray  parlwil'd  head  opan  a  Make ; 
Scatter  ray  aabes,  throw  Ihwn  in  the  ur ; 
L>onI,  since  thou  Lnowcst  where  all  these  atomB  are, 
I'm  hopeful  thoul't  rccoTEr  onee  my  dun!, 
And  confident  thou'lt  raiae  mo  with  the  jn^L" 

Urged  by  tho  clergy  to  confess  his  guilt,  that  the  excommunicstire  senlenw 
of  the  church  might  be  withdrawn  betbre  tic  wont  to  his  occoant,  he  re^isit^ 
all  entreaties,  averring  hia  whole  conduct  to  have  been  dictAl«d  by  honour  anJ 
loyalty.   lie  died  on  the  scaffold,  avowing  the  sumeseutiiaent«,  on  May  21,  l6j0, 

The  career  of  RLonlrosc  has  been  spoken  of,  even  by  late  writers,  as  "  gloritjs 
exceedingly."  AVhile  acknowledging  the  brilliancy  of  his  successes  in  the  field, 
and  the  skill  with  which  he  managed  his  Celtic  followers,  we  cannot  but  f«d 
that  he  cruelly  devastated  his  native  country  during  his  various  campai^s 
without  seeing  before  him  any  solid  chance  of  a  favourable  issue.  If  be 
poesessed  the  talents  ascribed  to  him,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  no  permsDeut 
revolution  could  ever  be  effected  in  Britain  by  a  merely  Gaelic  force.  He  onlj 
alarmed  the  more  civilised  portions  of  tho  nation  into  stronger  opposition,  b; 
bringing  against  them  assaitanta  differing  in  dress,  language,  and  mannen, 
and  so  giving  to  all  his  movements  on  the  Lowlands  the  character  of  hiwtilti 
invusions.  The  restoration  which  he  aimed  at  did  finally  come,  but  from  lia 
Tory  quarter  and  party  against  which  he  had  ever  acted.  When  Monk  spots 
the  word,  the  whole  empire  assented,  even  joyfully,  to  the  recall  of  the  Stewarts. 
Montrose  might  have  hopes  of  such  a  general  movement  originallj,  but  be  pe^ 
sisted  long  after  he  knew  that  his  name  had  become  a  terror  to  tlie  better  put 
of  the  land,  and  that,  if  he  succeeded,  it  could  only  be  as  a  destroying  conqnercf- 
Many  passages  of  his  life  indicate  a  high  and  chivalrous  spirit,  neverthelessi 
and,  indeed,  the  preceditig  reflections  refer  mainly  to  the  policy  of  his  conduct 
Hb  death  was  noble  in  the  extreme. 

Besides  the  lines  already  quoted,  there  ore  some  fine  stanzas  usually  prinlf<l 
as  from  the  pen  of  Montrose,  and  breathing  at  least  the  very  essence  vf 
chivalrous  love  and  loyally.     For  example,  he  tells  hia  mistress — 
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heir  of  liis  house,  was  created  Duke  of  Montbose  by  Queen  Anne  in  1707  ; 
and,  at  hia  decease  in  1742,  was  succeeded  b]r  William,  second  Duke,  and  S.aai\y 
sole  representative  of  his  line.  Uia  only  son,  Jamesi,  barn  in  1755,  became 
third  Duke  in  1790,  and  was  succeeded  in  1836  by  bis  son  James,  present  and 
fourth  duke.  By  his  union  with  Caroline- Agnes,  daughter  of  Lord  Decies,  his 
grace  boa  had  one  son,  Jameh,  Marqcib  of  Gtrahah,  and  two  daughters. 
There  can  be  no  oRence  given  to  delicacy,  we  trust,  when  we  notice  the  depen- 
dence of  this  noble  house  still  upon  single  heirs  in  the  direct  male  line.  Not- 
withstanding such  occasional  perils,  the  great  house  of  the  Grahams  has  never 
failed  in  its  series  of  lineal  male  successors  since  the  time  of  the  dyke -destroyer. 
Few  noble  houses  in  Scotland  stand  in  the  sonic  position. 

We  have  said  little  about  the  later  Grahams  of  the  ducal  house  of  Montrose. 
They  have  held  many  high  oftices  under  the  Brunswick  dynasty,  the  third  duke 
liavJDg  been  Justice -General  of  Scotland.  But  nttention  must  now  be  paid  to 
some  of  the  cadet-branches  of  the  Graham  family.  The  Mentcilhs  have  been 
spoken  of;  another  branch  rose  to  nobility  in  the  limeof  James  VII.  Several 
lines  of  Grahams  struck  off  from  the  main  one  in  the  time  of  Robert  III.,  one 
of  whose  daughters  Lord  Graham  had  received  in  second  morriage.  The  Fintry 
and  the  Clavcrhouse  Grahams  sprung  from  the  eldest  son  by  this  match,  and 
a  younger  son  founded  the  line  of  the  Grahams  of  Balgowan,  which  produced 
in  the  present  age  the  eminent  soldier,  Thomas  Graham,  created  in  1814  Loan 
Lynedocs.  He  left  no  offspring,  and  his  title  became  extinct  at  his  decease. 
In  the  person  of  John  Gsaham  of  Claverhouse,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
the  persecutions  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  under  Charles  11.  and  James  VII., 
the  name  became  but  too  famous,  if  not  perhaps  iufomoiu.  He  served  Charlea 
and  James  in  their  attempts  to  repress  Presbyterian  ism  in  Scotland,  and  served 
them  so  unscrupnlously  as  to  earn  the  title  of  the  "  Bloody  Claver'se."  He  waa 
trained  to  arms  abroad,  along  with  William  (III.)  Prince  of  Orange,  and  dis- 
tinguiehed  himself  highly  at  the  battle  of  Senefi'  in  1674.  Save  in  a  few  cases, 
where  the  cause  has  been  peculiarly  good,  and  the  men  serving  therein  of  a  re- 
markable temperament,  this  mercenary  training  has  ever  proved  destructive  to 
the  humaner  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  those  thereto  exposed.  It  was  unfortunate 
for  Scotland  that  ClaverliouBQ,  Dalzell,  Turner,  and  others  engaged  against  the 
Covenanters,  had  been  regularly  bred  to  look  on  war  as  a  trade,  in  which  the 
deslruction  of  enemies  constituted  the  only  true  gain,  and  an  end  which  it  was 
justifiable  to  attain  by  all  accessible  means.  On  the  liills  and  the  moorlands 
of  the  west  of  Scotland,  many  an  innocent  life  was  taken  on  these  unhappy  prin- 
ciples— the  takers  thereoi'  being  not  only  callous  all  the  while  to  any  feelings 
of  remorse,  but  even  deeming  themselves  the  honoured  and  meritorious  ogcntB 
of  legitimate  authority. 

Betwixt  Montrose  and  Clavcrhouse  there  seems  to  have  been  strong  points 
of  physical  resemblance.  Both  of  them  were  handsomely  formed,  but  of  only 
middle  stature,  and  with  countenances  so  comparatively  mild  in  expression  as 
scarcely  to  indioato  the  bold  and  indomitable  characters  of  both  Ihe  parties. 
Graham  of  Ciaverhouse,  alter  his  foreign  service,  entered  that  of  Charles  II., 
obtaining  in  1677,  by  the  recommendation  of  the  very  prince  whom  he  nlti- 
mately  opposed  (the  Prince  of  Orange),  a  command  in  the  royal  guards.  Ha 
went  to  Scotland,  and  took  pach  a  lead  in  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanting 
Presbyterians,  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  .Tajncs  VII.,  as  has  rendered 
his  name  infamously  famous  over  since  among  Scotsmen.  He  was  defeated  at 
Loudon-hill,  or  Drumclog,  by  a  band  of  "  West  Country  Whigs,"  as  they  were 
styled,  in  May,  1679,  but  enjoyed  his  full  revenge  a  month  alterwards  at  the 
Bridge  of  Bothwell,  when  the  ill-fated  appeal  of  the  Covenanters  to  arms  failed 
BO  decidedly.  After  this  epoch,  Graham  of  Ciaverhouse  so  behaved  as  to  ag- 
gravate more  and  more  his  evil  repute  among  the  Presbyterians  of  the  west  of 
Scotland.  No  doubt,  all  the  accounts  given  of  him  by  them  are  not  trust- 
worthy, as  is  well  shown  by  the  inconsistent  stories,  for  example,  which  have 
been  told  about  his  Drumclog  horse.  The  Covenanters  called  it  a  black 
horse,  and,  as  such,  a  fitting  and  direct  present  from  Satan.  So  is  it  de- 
scribed, from  tradition,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  "  Old  Mortality."     In  other 
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hlHtories  of  the  rebellion,  it  is,  liowerer,  sljled  "it  beautiful  white  bone.' 
Uaverhouse  bimsclf,  writing  an  oflicial  account  of  the  skirmish,  calif  il  ( 
'•roan"  horse,  and  adds,  that  it  carried  him  a  mile  from  Druniclog,  thoDghsi 
wounded  by  a  pitchfork  that  "its  guts  hung  out  on  ell."  Appointed  Sharif 
of  Wigion  in  16S2,  Graham  had  but  too  many  new  opportunities  of  making  ibe 
west  country  Whigs  execrate  the  name  of  Bloody  Claver'se.  He  also  obtAined 
the  Constabulary  of  Dundee,  a.d.  1684.  When  James  VII.  came  to  the  throne, 
Claverhouae  was  neglected  through  the  jealousies  of  other  Scotsmen  ;  but.  u 
the  king  got  into  ditlicuUies,  he  tamed  his  eyes  oace  more  on  the  bravest  of  hi^ 
northern  otficere,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  general,  and,  in  November,  16-^S. 
created  him  Viscotrnr  Ditkdee.  This  was  almost  the  last  act  t^  James  a;  i 
king.  The  new  peer  was  then  with  him  in  London,  and  earnestly  endt:aToure<J 
to  prevent  him  from  leaving  the  kingdom.  But  James  fled,  aiid  Dundee  caiK 
down  to  Scotland,  whore  he  made  a  bold  attempt  to  overawe  the  Convention  of 
i^atates,  and  to  gain  over  the  castlo  of  Edinburgh.  lieingat  the  head  of  bntiuzij 
horse,  however,  he  found  it  necessary  to  decamp  before  the  Convention  awotf 
from  the  alanu  caused  by  his  sudden  appearance.  They  sent  troops  after  tiim. 
but  he  hod  won  the  wildk  of  Lochabur,  and  there  succeeded  in  raising  betire<^D 
two  and  three  thousiind  of  the  men  of  the  clans.  Following  the  rapid  tactics  of 
Montrose,  he  then  moved  actively  into  Athole,  and,  on  the  17th  June,  16^. 
met  and  defeated  General  Mackay,  at  the  Pass  of  Kill iec rankle  But  Af 
victory  cost  the  victor  hid  life,  and  the  lives  of  two  thouaaiid  of  the  enemy,  i 
fitting  hecatomb  on  such  an  occasion  1 

Few  men  have  ever  been  so  diSerently  estimated.  The  Jacobite  panr 
idoliscii  his  memory,  as  is  in  port  shown  by  the  exquisitely  written  Latin 
epigraph  by  Dr  I'itcuirn,  in  which  Ctavurhouse  is  called  "  the  last  and  best  of 
Scots."  On  the  other  hand,  he  leA  a  name  abhorrent  to  the  CoveQanters,  «iui 
placed  by  them  next  even  to  that  of  the  Author  of  all  Evil.  Making  allowancei 
for  considerable  exaggerations,  Jolm  Graham  stands  clearly  on  record  aa  * 
man  reckless  of  blood-spilling,  and  unheedful  of  all  ^ve  military  obligation!- 
He  brought  among  his  Christian  fellow-countrymen  much  the  same  spitii 
which  C<£ur  de  Lion  carried  to  the  Crusades ;  and  the  lives  of  the  Sancvs 
infidels  were  nearly  as  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  Richard,  as  were  those  of  Swt.- 
men  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  eyes  of  Claverliouse.  The  parallel  miglii 
iuued.     The  chivalrous  persona!  during  of  thi^  Lion-Heart  aofarfonneJ 


a  redeeming  quality,  and  John  Grahani,  u 
the  deep  blots  on  his  name  may  never  no^^ 
have  made  the  attempt,  indeed,  charging'  ' 


cliaracterised.  Bai 

Some  late  wriien 

U  odrow  with  hfiii; 


m  THE  LESLIES. 

*  With  the  Grahams  llie  proper  list  of  Highland  Clans  and  Highland  Bor- 
dercra  may  be  held  as  having  reached  a  close.  Id  that  list  are  to  be  fouad 
various  eepts  certainly  not  of  Gaelic  origin  j  but  they  have  been  admitted  lo  a 
place,  as  bas  already  been  more  than  once  remarked,  from  their  having  become, 
through  time  and  position,  Cettidsed — a  change  thoroughly  effected  in  the  com  i 
of  the  Erasers,  for  example,  and  but  partially  in  such  instances  as  that  of  tbs  | 
Grahams.  It  is  felt  by  the  editor  of  thb  work,  however,  that  the  license  of  I 
intermixture  has  now  been  carried  as  far  aa  is  consistent  wilh  its  plan  and 
scope  t  and  though,  in  the  introduction,  the  idea  was  mooted  of  noticing  a  few 
of  the  leading  Lowland  septs  to  whom  peculiar  tartans  had  been  assigned  of 
late  years,  the  roll,  on  due  consideration,  has  been  circumscribed,  and  but  three 
great  families,  the  Leslies,  Douglasses,  and  Scotts,  have  been  selected,  as 
alfording  specimens  of  a  third  class  of  Scottish  clans.  But  that  these  tribes 
habitually  used  tai'tans  of  the  Highland  cast  at  a  distant  dal«,  or  indeed  at  any 
date,  is  not  for  a  moment  here  asserted  or  credited.  The  true  article  of  this 
deecriplion  which  they  did  really  wear  in  old  times,  and  which  the  commonalty 
of  them  wear  at  this  day,  will  be  pointed  lo  when  we  speak  concludiugly  of  the 
ScoTTs.  The  plates,  however,  give  the  pseudo-tartans  commonly  called  those 
of  the  Leslies  and  Douglasses. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  treat  at  length  of  tlie  annds  of  these  families ;  the 
Gmbatns,  as  observed,  being  the  last  sept  which  seems  lo  us  lo  merit  such 
extended  consideration.  The  Leslies  came,  by  all  accounts,  from  Hungary, 
as  followers  of  the  Saxon  princess  Margaret,  finally  queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore, 
Bartholdus,  or  Bartholomew,  as  the  first  Leslie  was  called,  obtained  great 
advantages,  like  the  bead  of  the  Drummondx,  from  hia  fidelity  to  Queea  I 
Margaret,  and  acquired  ample  possessions  in  the  district  of  Garioch  in  Aber-  1 
deenshire,  where  a  pariah  called  Leslie  exists  to  the  present  day.  From  this 
locality  the  family  name  was  probably  derived,  as  we  find  a  grandson  of  Bar- 
tholomew authentically  styled  Norman  do  Leslyn.  It  is  true  that  a  parish  de- 
nominated Leslie  is  found  also  in  Fifeshire,  and  that  there  the  Leslies  have 
been  seated  for  many  centuries ;  but,  as  they  were  named  de  Leslie  before 
settling  there,  it  follows  that  the  district  in  question  must  have  obtained  its 
appellation  from  them  at\er  they  had  taken  their  family  title  from  the  north  of 
Scotland.  An  heiress  of  the  name  of  More  brought  to  the  Leslies  a  portion, 
perhaps  the  nucleus,  of  their  Fife  lands,  at  the  clwie  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
An  Abemethy  heiress  further  enriched  Sir  Andrew,  sixth  or  seventh  from  the 
Hungarian,  with  the  lands  of  Kothes,  in  Elginshire,  and  additional  Fifeshiro 
possessions.  The  family  really  promised  at  this  time  to  be  a  great  northern 
one,  holding,  as  they  did,  the  Sheriffship  of  Aberdeen,  and  many  lands  there. 
Besides,  a  second  son  of  Sir  Andrew  wedded  the  heiress  of  the  vast  Ross  earl- 
dom, and  became  Earl  of  Koss  in  her  right.  However,  he  left  only  a  daughter, 
and  the  Leslies  missed  the  chance  of  founding  (like  the  Frasers)  a  powerful 
Highland  family.  The  said  daughter  carried  her  titles  and  rights  to  her  chil- 
dren by  Donald  of  the  Isles. 

George  Leslie,  the  head  of  his  house,  was  created  Eaul  of  Rothes  by  James 
IL,  A.D.  1437.  In  the  time  of  his  great-grandson,  the  third  carl,  the  Leslies 
had  grown  more  and  more  powerful,  and  played  important  parts  in  the  troubled 
days  of  Queen  Mary,  Norman,  a  younger  son  of  the  third  earl,  is  noted  in 
history  as  the  leader  of  the  assassins  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  In  the  person  of 
John,  sixth  peer,  the  Leslie  line  attained  to  the  "  highest  point  of  all  its  great- 
ness." Having  held  several  of  llie  chief  offices  of  slate  in  Scotlund,  as  second, 
and  only  second,  to  Lauderdale,  he  was  raised  by  Charles  U^  in  1680,  lo  ths 
diguity  of  Ddke  of  Rothes.  That  title  died  with  him,  however,  and  the  earl- 
dom fell  to  his  grandson  by  his  daughter,  Margaret,  Countess  of  Haddington. 
6o  that  here  the  male  Rothes  line  became  Homiltons,     In  the  time  of  the  third 
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i^occeciling  gcncrntion,  the  romitiiJ  lillu  ugoin  fell  to  a  femalv,  who,  n 
n  gentlemBD  of  the  fnmlly  of  Kvelyn,  nhtcuit  a  son  <if  that  pairttnrinic 
in  the  olil  sent  of  the  Leslies,  M  (eoth  KarL  He,  Iihi,  lul't  itn  lUKle  fat. 
will  his  ilaughtcr,  I.uily  Heimetra,  foulinutd  the  family  by  lur  mairiagi-  < 
(liMjrge  (iwythcT-Lealie,  Esq.  Thoir  graudson,  Georue-Wuujam-Etu 
Leslie- Leslie,  born  in  1 835,  is  the  privcnt  Enrl  of  Kuthes. 

Various  scions  of  tho  Leslie  race  acquiivd  high  rrpute  In  (he  Si^ottisb  m 
and  none  more  co  ihon  Alrxandcr,  wlio  lircnmi;  Karl  of  I^vcn,  aod  I 
Lord  Nfiwark,  Irath  of  thnm  diaUntly  referable  in  the  Itotbcs  line. 
cmment  sohliitrs  were  ti-ained  abroad,  in  the  ware  <>f  Germain,  Swedo^d 
llullaud,  and  both  of  thcni  returned  home  to  take  aetive  ahkres  m  tha  Ir —  ^ 
wars  of  the  limes  of  Charles  Land  IL  Acting  ander  the  ScoUuh  Par 
these  expcrienerd  gcncn1»  were  hoDipered  throughout  Uicir  whol«  career  I 
the  wavering  polii-y  of  tlicir  superiors  and  emploTers — now  ttitvenic  to  rajjir 
and  now  equally  so  to  its  enemies.  Thus,  in  IfrlS,  David  I^-^lic  dflnkicd  fl 
rojalists  under  Montrose  at  Philiphnugh,  and,  in  I&^O,  wh4  himself  defiik. 
bj  Cromwell  and  tlic  Commonwealth  men  at  Dunbar.  Boili  of  the  LealiMl^  H 
cdved  peerages,  either  by  way  of  conciliation  or  remuncrattnti.  In  ICtl. 
Alexander  was  created  Earl  of  Lcven,  and  his  grmnil-daiigliter,  by  her  bi_ 
with  George,  Earl  of  Melville,  founded  the  conjunct  and  existi-Dtiimi  of  ih  j 
Leslie- Mel vi lies,  Eabls  of  Levek  and  Melttlle.  Genentl  David  LcdSea) 
created  Loni>  Newabk  in  16GI.  His  family  ended  in  a  female,  whrae  lUl 
to  the  title  was  not  acknowledged  by  parliament.  A  branch  of  the  BothttS 
hecame  Lords  Likdohes,  which  title  fell  dormant  in  1T75. 

Thus,  neither  tlic  Rothes  nor  the  Leven  and  MelvUle  family  are  1 

the  patemnl  side.     One  baronet  of  the  name  exists  however.    Sir  Nen— 
Robert  Leslie  of  Wardea  and  Findratisie ;  and  mnnyof  the  Scottish  eentirM 
commonalty  still  bear  this  distinguished  patronymic.     It  has  beeo  hooon  " 
l«o,  hy  scholars  and  philceopbers  of  note  i  as  by  John  Leslie,  hishou  of  R 
in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  who  wrote  on  Scottish  history,  and  by  John  LctU^I 
philosopher  of  the  present  age,  famous  for  his  original  discoveries  In  Di 
philosophy. 

ARMS  OF  THIC  LESLIES. 

Argent,  on  a  bend,  azure,  three  bDi:Iile»,  or. 
SuppaHTEas.  Two  griBiita. 
CnSKt.  On  a  KreaUi,  a  ilcmi-griffin. 
Mcrrra.  Grip  tosL 


THE  DOUGLASSES. 
Thia  mighty  Scottish  family,  upheld  by  the  first  of  pcicta  as  fatneU— 


was  long  deemed  of  untraceable  original.  As  its  members  themselvos  b 
"  Men  have  seen  the  stream,  biit  what  eye  ever  beheld  the  source  ?"*  Aec—- 
to  tlie  early  and  most  common  opinion,  the  name  of  Douglas  was  derived  C- 
the  Gaelic  "  Dhu-glas,"  signifying,  by  one  interpretation,  the  "  dark-pwi^ 
man  ;  wlitle  other  authorities  supposed  it  to  be  a  version  merely  oi"  •'  Dhu-BaTL'l 
the  "  black  stranger."  But  Iho  laborious  Chalmers  complclelv  uvortunied  itM 
these  conjectures,  feasible  as  they  seemed.  By  chartulary  (the  best  of  *ll}| 
evidence,  he  found  that  a  certain  Tbeubnldus  Flnmaticus  (Theobald  imM 
Fleming)  reecivcd  from  Amald,  abbot  of  Kelso  from  1147  to  1 16o  a-amt^M 
lands  on  Douglas  Water  in  Lanarkshire.  The  word  "  Douglaa,"  which,  bvoof  ■ 
reading,  means  "black-water,"  is  thus  found  characterising  a  ei)ect6c  loealiff^ 
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at  an  early  ilu(c ;  nnd  AVilliam,  immediatt!  successor  of  the  suiil  TIiciiIhiIiI,  ia 
moreover  ilistinctl)''  traceable  in  charters,  with  the  name,  assumed  fur  tlte  lirat 
time,  of  "de  Duglas."  But,  even  so  earlj  aa  io  the  times  of  Cambro-llrititth 
or  Welsh  story,  the  name  of  the  locality  was  fixed.  It  appears  &b  "Dubglas" 
in  Nennius,  who  wrote  nbout  a.d.  858.  On  a  stream  in  lln!  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land so  called — "fiamen  quod  dkitur  Dubglcu" — the  famous  King  Arlhnr  fought 
Ibur  batltes,  aud  a  succeeding  one  in  Silva  Celtdonin,  or,  "  in  the  Caledonian 
Woods."  By  this  and  other  circumstances,  the  name  of  Duglas  or  Douglas 
is  clearly  shown  to  have  been  that  of  a  "  Scottish  "  stream  or  locality. 

The  first  Flemish  lords  of  Douglasdale,  being  men  of  talent,  and,  above  al^  1 
great  warlike  capacity,  rose  rapidly  in  the  world,  and  William,  fourth  or  UfUi  front  | 
Theobald,  made  a  prominent  figure  among  the  Scottish  barons  in  the  time  o£  I 
Walluce.  Still  more  eminent  became  his  son,  "  the  good  Sir  James,"  in  tlie  4 
Bnician  days.  Already  has  allusion  been  here  made  to  his  memorable  death-  I 
ECene  among  the  Moots,  when  he  tossud  into  the  press  of  light  the  casketed  I 
heart  of  his  royal  master,  bidding  it  "  go  first  as  it  had  been  wont,  and  Douglaa  A 
would  follow  or  die!"  Leaving  hut  two  natural  children,  one  of  whom  bccams  i 
famed  as  the  knight  of  Liddesdale,  Sir  James  was  finally  succeeded  in  thi»  I 
family  honours  by  his  nephew,  the  first  proper  Earl  of  Douolas  (bo  created  1 
about  1357).  Uis  son,  another  James,  added  largely  to  the  high  military  re^  I 
nown  of  the  house,  being  the  Douglas  of  Chevy-Cbase  or  Ottorboume.  Thft  I 
story  of  tJiis  hero,  and  indeed  of  bis  race  genenJly  in  those  days,  stirs  the  Scot*  1 
tish  heart  like  a  trumpet,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  From  th*.  J 
prevailing  hue  of  the  family  features,  the  chiefs  were  usually  termed  the  J 
''Black  Douglasses,"  and,  for  generation  af^er  generation,  they  were  churao  1 
terised  by  persons  of  almost  gigantic  build,  corresponding  strength  of  arm,  and  ] 
valour  indomitable.  Their  name  became  the  dread  oi  the  border  tribes  of  I 
England,  in  times  when  Scotland  sorely  needed  such  a  shield.  The  bravest  I 
of  all  the  coteniporary  English  chiefs,  llenry  Percy  (Hotspur),  was  foiled  in  & 
personal  encounter  by  James  of  Douglas  (second  earl)  under  the  walls  of  New-  I 
castle ;  and  it  was  to  redeem  his  pennon,  carried  off  in  triumph  by  the  Scot,  I 
that  Percy  followed  and  fought  the  battle  of  Otterbourne  (a.d.  1 388).  Douglaa  i 
iell,  but  in  the  arms  of  victory.  Sounded  by  his  friends,  the  war-cry  of  the 
dead  hero  won  the  field.  I 

His  brother  Archibald,  sumamed  The  Grim,  succeeded  as  third  Earl  of  A 
Douglas,  and  made  himself  noted  as  the  most  able  soldier  and  statetiman  of  hia    J 
time.     Having  individually  obtained  the  Lordship  of  Galloway  from  David  II,.  I 
and  having  wedded  the  sole  heiress  of  the  Murraya  of  Both  well,  he  became,  oq    1 
inheriting  the  proper  family  possessions,  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  all  iha    I 
Scottish  barons  of  his  epoch.     His  daughter  was  united  to  the  Prince  of  Soot^    I 
land,  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Rothsay ;  and  his  son  and  heir,  Archibald,  receivod  1 
the  hand  of  the  Princess  Margaret^  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  III.,  thus  leaving    I 
only  one  captive  boy  (afterwards  James  I.)  betwist  the  Douglasses  and  the   1 
crown.    Archibald,  fourth  Earl  of  Douglas,  proved  as  great  a  soldier  as  any  o^    I 
his  sires.    Joining  the  Fercies,  he  fought  at  Shrewsbury  against  Henry  IV^    J 
and,  scorning  meaner  prey,  hunted  that  field  over  and  over  in  quest  of  the  Eng-    j 
lish  monarch,  resolute  u}H>n  his  extermination.     But  King  Henry,  for  personal     I 
security,  or  more  probably,  as  he  w^s  of  undoubted  courage,  to  encourage    1 
his  troops  by  his  seeming  presence  in  all  quurtei's,  had  attinnl  several  of  hU    ] 
nobles  in  the  royal  garb ;  and  not  less  than  three  of  these  masquers,  Stafford, 
Blunt,  and  Shirley,  are  said  to  have  fallen  underthe  sword  of  Douglas.    Being 
finally  captured,  however,  the  Scottish  Earl  received  from  the  politic  victor  Vk 
free  dismissal.     Besides  other  warlike  services  against  England,  Douglas  went 
to  France  to  aid  Charles  VII.  in  his  wars,  and  was  created  Dck£  of  Toukaine. 
He  perished  at  the  battle  of  Verneuil  in  1424. 

In  the  times  of  his  son  and  grandson,  the  til\h  and  sixth  earls,  the  power  of 
the  Douglasses  greatly  alarmed  the  Scottish  throne  and  its  ministers.  William, 
uxth  earl,  maintained  a  splendid  train  of  one  thousand  horse,  took  upon  him  to 
dub  knights,  and  even  held  regular  courts  or  levees.   In  consequence.  Chancellor 
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Crtclitoii  invcigW  him  to  Edinburgh,  and  pnt  him  inof>t  unju»tifiab)_r  todeau. 
Hii  grcRt-uncie,  James  the  Gross,  became  Bevcntli  earl,  but  the  Tonraioe 
duchy  reverted  to  the  crown  of  France.  His  son,  the  eif;hlh  e»rl,  showed  ui 
happily  even  more  than  the  wonted  huii^rhtinem  of  his  lin«,  and  b»d  the  lu-l*- 
cily  repentedly  to  brave  his  sovcreipn,  James  11.  The  latter  on  one  oen**.* 
hail  sent  Sir  Pulrick  Gray  to  reqnestthoreleaseof  Maclellnn  of  Uomhy,  nepk* 
to  Gray,  and  thnn  imprisoned  in  Douglas  Castle.  The  Earl  o<r>ongla«,eii»pa^- 
ine  the  nature  of  the  errand,  induced  Sir  Patrick  to  sit  down  nt  table  for  a  ft« 
minutes  before  makinz  bis  commnnication,  and  privily  ordered  Maclellan  to  y. 
instttntly  beheaded.  When  Gray  at  lenfftb  delivered  his  message,  the  earl  W 
him  down  lathe  sceneof  execution,  and  told  him  that  he  might  see  "  he  hsdwiw 
too  late  to  get  it  with  the  head,  but  he  was  welcome  to  the  body  of  his  sisierj 
son."  Sir  Patrick  burst  out  into  fearful  menacea,  for  which  he  would  h»re 
paid  with  his  life,  bad  ho  not  sprung  upon  his  ready  horse,  and  galloped  ickm 
the  drawbridg^o  ere  it  could  be  raised  to  intercept  his  ivtreat.  The  king  diral 
not  avenge  this  munler ;  and,  when  Douglas  stooped  to  a  show  of  ssbmisstoi, 
his  power  seemed  only  to  be  increased  and  legalised  lliereby.  Three  of  t^ 
brothers  obtained  peerages,  the  earldoms  of  Morat  and  Obmo.vd,  and  the  Im* 
ship  of  Balveme.  In  short,  to  use  tfae  words  of  an  old  annnUet,  "naenianvK 
safe  in  Scotland  nt  this  time  unless  ho  were  either  a  Douglas  or  a  Dougi^' 
man,"  The  Earl  of  Douglas  having  passed  to  tiomo  with  a  noble  train  (*.R 
1450),  to  show  his  jiompat  a  grand  jubilee  held  there,  the  king  madeapoorti- 
tempt  to  free  himself  from  t.lie  thraldom  of  this  great  vassal,  by  raeing  tlie  rbirt 
castle  of  Douglas,  and  cutting  off  some  of  his  friends  ;  bnt  when  the  earl  n- 
turned  home,  he  only  grew  more  formidable,  conspiring  against  all  foes  wiib 
Lords  Crawford  and  Ross.  At  last  James  sent  for  him  to  Stirling  Castle,  aivi 
deigned  to  entreat  the  fiaughty  noble  to  dissolve  tliat  confederacy.  Beii^ 
Bcomfiilly  refused,  the  enraged  monarch  stabbed  Douglas  with  a  dagger,  e 
olaiming,  "  If  you  will  not  break  up  the  league,  I  will ! "  A  second  blow,  frna 
the  ready  and  vengeful  battle-ase  of  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  closed  the  scene, 
deed  was  the  more  heinous,  as  the  slun  carl  had  visited  the  king  under  a 
conduct. 

The  death  of  Douglas  left  the  family  succession  open  to  his  brother  Janws. 
ninth  earl  {a.d.  1451-2.)  A  periodof  troubles  followed,  during  which  the  ScM- 
tish  tlirone  tottered  under  the  open  and  avenging  attacks  of  the  Donglasses.  -A' 
length,  in  the  year  1154,  the  earl  raised  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  chieBr 
lioiileri^rs,  the  hurdicst  (roopa  in  Scotland,  and  with  (hese  he  marched  again'"' 
the  king  fit  Slirlinp-.     James  11.  had  rait^cd  a  force  in  the   north,  of  neari; 
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mother's  title  her  large  liinded  possesBions.     Attaching  Uiemselvpj  firnjiv  to  the 
throne,  the  Ked  Douglasses,  as  they  were  called  in  con tnidisti notion  to  tbB-l 

Black  Douglusses,  slmred  in  the  spoils  of  the  fallen  branch,  and  Blood,  when  it  J 

declined,  at  the  very  height  of  prosperity.     The  fiflli  peer,  called  tlie  Urcat  ] 

Karl,  received  also  the  common  bye-name  of  Bell-thc-Cat.     It  ori^naled  ut  k  J 
meeting  of  the  Scottish  nobler  to  concert  means  for  removing  the  low-tiorn  fa^ 

vourites  of  King  James.     Tbose  present  were  all  of  one  mind  as  lo  tlie  pro-  I 

priety  of  tliat  removal,  but  Lord  Gray  compared  their  position  to  tiiat  of  t  bo  mice  J 

wben  tli(^  resolved  to  hang  abell  about  tlie  cut's  neck,  that  they  might  always  be  I 

warned  uf  its  approach.     But  "  who  was  to  attach  the  instrument  of  warning?"  1 

"  I  'will  bell  (lie  cat"  cried  Angus  ;  und  so  acquired  he  that  famous  designation.  ] 

Under  James  IV.,  the  earl  held  the  highest  offiees  of  state,  und  wns  one  of  1 

those  who  strongly  censured  the  fatal  <|uarrel  of  tliat  prince  with  Euglandi  | 

The  earl  took  the  field  with  his  sovereign,  however ;  but,  on  the  very  evo  of  ] 
the  battle  of  Flodden,  he  remonstrated  against  the  acceploncc  of  the  English 

challenge  to  Hght  (at  least)  on  that  ground.     "  Angus,"  said  the  hasty  king,  "  iX  I 

you  are  afraid,  you  can  go  home."    Wounded  to  the  very  soul,  the  grey-htured  I 

veteran  shed  bitter  teai-s,  and  did  quit  the  scene  of  this  unmerited  insult.     But  I 

be  letl  his  two  eldest  sons,  who  fell  with  their  prince,  along  with  two  hundred,  1 

gentlemen  of  the  Douglas  name,  and  many  coinnion  followers.    The  earl  held  I 

up  his  head  no  more  in  the  world.     Retiring  to  Whithorn  Priory,  he  died  ia  I 
the  year  after  the  battle  of  Flodden,  a.d.  1514.     In  his  time,  the  Bothwelt 
barony  was  recovered  from  the  Uepburns,  and  Douglasses  again  ruled  on 

"  Botbwetl  banks."     Bell-the-Cat  was  the  sire  of  the  celebrated  poet,  Gawin  i 

Douglas,  bishop  of  Dunkcid,  who  attempted  to  render  into  the  Scottish  tongue  ] 

a  great  Latin  classic.     His  version  of  V'ii^l  is  excellently  correct  and  pithy,  ] 

though,  with  his  other  poems,  now  almost  unreadable  from  the  obsolete  diction.  ] 

Gawin  lived  too  early  for  his  own  permanent  acceptability,  but  we  must  in  jus-  | 

tiee  rank  him  among  tlic  benefactors  of  his  couDtry,  seeing  that  those  wlio  lirst  I 

laliour  to  convert  a  spoken  into  a  written  language  arc  very  nearly  in  the  posi-  I 

tion  of  inventors — of  sueh  as  produce  rudimental  instruments,  by  others  after-  I 

wards  perfeoted  and  made  useful.     Another  younger  son  of  Cell-tbe-Cat  wa«  j 

Sir  Archibald  of  Kilspindie,  familiarly  called  by  James  V.  his  "  Gray  Stcil,"  I 

and  long  a  favourite  at  court.     His  fortunes  fell,  however,  with  those  of  lufl  ] 

nephew,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Angus,  who,  having  wedded  the  Scottish  queen-  | 

dowager,  jdargaret  Tudor,  grew  so  powerful  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  hii  1 

sovereign  and  hb  fellow -nobles.     The  story  of  Kilspindie  is  beautifully  and  j 

in  part  truly  told  in  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake."  From  1514  to  1556,  Angus  spent  ' 
a  tile  of  continual  vicissitudes,  now  exiled  and  now  restored — a  dependant  at 
one  tirac  on  England,  and  at  another  serving  Scotland  against  that  country. 
His  nepbew  and  grand-nephew  became  successively  the  seventh  and  eighth 
earls,  and  at  the  decease  of  the  last,  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Glenbervie,  sprung 
Iroin  the  fifth  peer,  inherited  as  ninth  Earl  of  Angus.     [A  younger  broUier  of 

Sir  William  founded  a  line  ennobled  as  Loans  Glehbertie,  by  George  IIL  j 

The  peerage  soon  expired,  but  a  British  baronetcy  was  conferred  in  1831  on  I 

Sir  liobert  Douglas  of  Glenbervie.]     Still  wealthy  and  powerful,  a  tenth  aod  1 

cleveiilh  Angus  followed,  and,  in  the  person  of  the  last,  the  house  was  raised  I 

to  a  marquisate  by  Charles  L,  a.d.  1633.     The  first  MARQris  of  Douglas  re-  j 

Reived  many  other  favours  from  the  same  prince  in  reward  of  his  loyalty.  J 
Two  of  his  younger  sons  were  created  eails,  by  the  titles  of  Skucirk  and  Dum^ 
BARToK.  The  Earl  of  Selkirk  rose  high  in  the  world.  He  married  the  heiress 
oi'  the  diicnl  house  of  Hamilton,  and  the  pair  continued  that  princely  line,  thus 
rendered  Douglasses  on  the  male  side.  The  eldest  son  of  the  firat  Marqub  of 
Douglas  predeceased  his  sire,  and  Idl  as  his  heir  James,  second  Marquis,  whose 

eldest  son  Archibald,  again,  was  created  Duke  of  Dodclas  in  1 703.     This  litis  , 

died  with  his  grace,  its  first  and  only  holder,  in  1761 ;  and  the  succession  of  J 

the  Douglasses— still  comprising  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  tho  southern  ■ 
heritage  of  both  tho  Black  and  the  Hed  branches  of  the  house — became  the 
subjeot  of  a  law-suit  of  almost  unparalleled  duration  and  interest.     A  brief 
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notice  of  this  cause  muat  bt  given,  to  complete  the  slory  of  llie  mnin  line  «' 
this  family. 

Tlie  ilukcdom  of  Doogltw  became  extinct  in  1761,  as  observed,  being  limiirf 
to  heira-male  of  the  body  of  the  patenlco  ;  hut  the  Ullf  of  SCarquis  of  I»od^«. 
with  many  subordinate  one!>,  fell  undisputedly  to  the  Duke  of  HamQion,  afli* 
Bccnded  in  tlic  male  line  from  tho  first  Marquis  of  Douglas.  Though  wiihfloi 
nearer  male  kindred,  or  offspring  of  his  own,  the  Duke  of  Douglas  bad  a  sisa, 
and  but  one,  Lady  Jnuc  Douglas.  Notwithstanding  that  her  rank,  profpecO, 
nceompli»hmenta,  mid  personal  attmctions,  had  led  to  frequent  and  fwutit 
offcn  of  marriage,  Lady  Jane  did  not  enter  the  wedded  state  until  sbe  tri 
ni'arly  reached  the  age  of  fifty.  She  then  gave  her  hand  to  Colonel  Jdo 
Stewart,  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Jamea  Stewart,  and  himself  finally  Sir  Job 
Stewart,  Bart.,  of  tirandtully.  By  the  statementa  given  out.  Lady  Jane  tw 
twins  in  Franco  in  July  1748,  called  Archibnld  and  Sholto  Stewart,  by  tbri: 
reputed  parents,  who  brought  them  to  Britain  in  1749.  The  Dukeof  Don^ 
received  due  inielligence  of  the  birth  of  those  prospective  heirs  to  his  grai 
wealth,  but  he  refused  to  acknowledge  them,  cut  off  his  sister's  email  allowins 
in  his  ire,  and  left  her  to  die  in  poverty  and  distress,  a,i>.  1753.  Sholio.  ti^ 
youngest  twin,  had  preceded  her  to  the  grave.  So  obstinately  did  the  Dul( 
adhere  to  bis  prepossessions  on  this  subject,  thai  he  himself  look  a  wife  in  175^ 
in  the  liopeof  yet  having  personal  heirs.  Hisgntce  died  childless  in  1761,  bet- 
ever;  and  to  the  surprise  of  all  men,  he,  during  his  last  illness,  was  found  ii 
have  executed  a  deed  admitting  the  right  of  snccession  of  "  hif  ntythetr,  Antbi- 
bnld  Stewart,"  failing  whom  the  Hamilton  family  were  named  inheriiws- 
Coming  forward  with  such  a  claim  as  iieir  of  entail  and  provLiion,  and  biKi' 
and-repute  acknowledgment  by  his  presumed  [larents,  young  Stewart  foonJ 
little  difficulty  in  being  served  heir  by  s  jury,  and  entered  on  possession  uliit 
immense  heritage  of  Douglas. 

Happy  it  was  for  the  youth  that  the  laws  thus  placed  abundant  means  ai  ^ 
command  ;  since  he  had  soon  to  combal  the  wealthy  and  potent  hou^  of  Hi- 
miltoD,  who  advanced  before  the  Scottish  courts  to  demand  the  abro<^to 
or  (as  it  is  called)  the  "  Reduction  of  the  Jury- Service."  Before  the  dealb  ^ 
the  Duke  of  Douglas,  Archibald  Stewart  ha<l  been  mainly  sustained  br  ik 
charity  of  an  old  friend  of  Lady  Jane — his  professed  father,  though  living,  bf 
ing  poor  in  tho  extreme  ;  but,  when  served  heir  to  Douglas,  the  youth  in  an'' 
ntent,  and  most  unex[iectedly,  rose  from  a  state  of  indigence  lo  a  level  with  lui 
odversarii's,  and  could  meet  agents  with  agents,  gold  with  gold.  The  lengthened 
process  wliich  encued,  accordjn^rly, came  to  a  close  onlyin  the  year  1771.    Tt" 
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Lord  Iluilus  ami  Lord  Frcsidcat  Duuilas,  had  dt^ciilcdlj  negatived  his  uluims.. 
Bj  111!  men  it  was  and  is  agreed,  that  the  ScotUsh  bench  never  made  a  more   i 
honourable  displuy,  throughout  its  eniire  lengthened  annuls,  than  in  its  apcecIiM 
on  this  singular  cause.     Their  delivery  occupied  an  entire  week  of  Jnly,  1767* 

The  birth  of  Archibald  Stewart  was  indeed  enveloped  in  doubt  ond  mystery  j  j 
and  we  shall  state  the  circumstances  here,  with  the  inferences  drawn  on  lie  l 
adverse  or  Hamilton  aide.     In  the  first  place,  Lady  Jane  Douglas  had  reached'  1 
fifty  years  of  age,  when  said  to  have  borne  twin-childreu.     Not  one  woman  in    " 
thouaands  has  ofl'spring  at  that  a^e.     But  such  things  are  possible,  and  li 
ladyship  had  not  passed  the  child-bearing  condition.      Again,  when  Ladj   I 
Jane  married,  ahe  did  so  professedly  to  give  an  heir  to  the  opulent  house  of  I 
Douglas.     A  strong  motive  here  becomes  apparent  for  her  having  children,  if  J 
children  were  lo  be  had.     When  she  did  marry,  she  touk  as  her  spouse  t,,  I 
younger  son  or  brother — of  good  family,  but  needy  to  excess,  and  hurled  la  [ 
debts — notoriously  a  spendthrift  and  gambler — and,  in  short,  a  broken-dowa  I 
man,  without  even  the  prospect  of  maintaining  himself,  much  less  of  supporting 
suitably  the  sister  of  a  duke.     This  was  an  unfortunate  match,  and  had  &  doubt- 
ful look,  when  the  issue  came  to  he  considered.    When  wedded,  the  pair  went 
to  the  Continent;  and  there,  it  is  said.  Lady  Jane  found  herself  "as  ladies 
wish  to  be" — in  the  state,  in  truth,  which  she  had  married  to  allain.     Her 
further  sicps  were  still  unlucky.     It  might  have  been  supposed  that  she,  a 
woman  of  tifty,  enceinte  for  the  first  time,  and  upon  whose  possibli?  cffapring 
hopes  so  lofty  depended,  would  have  fixed  herself  in  quietude  in  a  secure  and 
well-provided  place,  and  so  have  awaited  the  grand  event.     Besides,  she  was 
positively  prepared  for  all  manner  of  distrust  on  the  part  of  her  brother ;  and, 
altogether,  she  was  in  that  position  when,  as  Lady  Stair  told  her,  slic  ought  to 
have  had  her  accouchement  testified  as  pointedly  as  those  of  royalty.     On  the 
contrary.  Lady  Jane  left  Ais-la-Chapelle  in  the  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
and  went  to  Rheims,  thence  (after  dropping  by  the  way  two  of  her  three  maid- 
servants) to  other  places,  and  finally  to  Paris,  which  she  reached  within  less 
than  a  week  of  her  confinement,  travelling  by  the  common  stage-coach.     With 
a  single  female  attendant,  that  is  to  say,  this  tugh-bom  and  delicately- bred  lady, 
fifty  years  and  two  months  old,  when  within  a  few  days  of  a  first  accouche- 
ment, and  one  which  nature  would  surely  surround  with  unusual  fears,  as  on  it 
hung  unusual  expectations — such  a  lady  avowedly  at  such  a  time  took  such  a 
journey,  and  that,  too,  latterly  in  a  jingling  French  diligence!    The  fact  was 
never  denied.     It  was  not  want  of  means  that  led  to  this  unparalleled  pro- 
ceeding, though  the  pica  was  advanced.     The  bank-books  at  Kheims,  by  show- 
ing Sir  John  Stewart  to  have  received  tliere  ample  fimds,  disproved  such  an 
allegation.     How  was  this  strange  journey,  then,  accounted  for?    By  the  de- 
sire, it  was  averred,  of  Lady  Jane  to  have  the  beat  obstetric  advice,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  and  Rheims  being  condemned  as  having  only  inferior  doctors.     No 
such  inferiority  existed  ;  hut,  unfortunately  for  this  plea.  Lady  Jane  resorted 
to  none  of  that  high  Parisian  skill  which  she  hud  sought  at  such  risk.     An  old 
army-surgeon  named  La  Marre  (said  Sir  John  Stewart)  was  employed  to  aid 
the  lady  ;  and  this  La  Alarre,  in  place  of  being  a  man  of  the  first  standing  in 
his  profession  in  Paris,  was  a  stranger,  it  seems,  accidentally  residing  there,  and 
of  address  unknown.     "  He  was  an  old  acquaintance,  and  to  be  found  walking 
every  day  in  the  public  gardens."     This  formed  all  that  Sir  John  Stewart  knew 
of  the  best  accoucheur  which  Paris  could  furnish  for  Lady  Jane,  after  all  her 
IHirilous  travel  to  find  one.     On  inijuiry,  no  j.erson  rightly  suiting  the  account 
given  of  La  Marre  could  ever  be  lijuiid. 

The  books  of  two  hotel- keepers,  for  July  1748,  refer  to  the  Stewart  party. 
One  entry  names  them  distinctly,  and  another  indicates  them  by  their  number 
(three)  and  by  description — these  being  sufiportcd  by  the  oaths  of  the  keepers. 
If  these  records  be  correct.  Lady  Jane  could  not  be  delivered  on  the  lOlh  of 
July  at  the  house  of  a  Madame  Le  Brun,  as  averred — for  she  was  not  brought 
to  bed,  it  is  to  be  noticei!,  at  either  of  the  two  respectable  Jiotels  mentioned.  At 
the  first  she  went  to,  the  people  never  even  guessed  or  heard  of  her  being  in 


liie  family  w»y  ;  vid  ut  the  aeconH  she  apgieared  with  one  llvii^^^^^^H 
mther,  on<!  was  brought  to  her  afler  hrr  Birivii]  by  her  hnalniMi,  aloif^M 
nufEc  whose  lirciists  ehoned  no  miik,  but  whose  sbonldpr  showed  Um  bno^^ 
a  thii-f.  Aa  in  the  case  of  Ln  Mnrr^,  no  fit  likeness  of  b  Madame  L«  Br«,ti 
Mrs  UroiTD  (a  name  remarkable  for  iia  commonness),  oould  be  found  in  any  qf& 
minute  police  or  tax  lists  of  Paris,  when  in<|uir]r  was  finally  made  The  acooKbt 
muni  beiDf;  onco  orcr,  Sir  John  Slewnrt  and  Mn  Ilcwit  (sole  vonchen  fotil 
tht-se  transactians),  I>cing  beude  Lady  Jane,  miglit  have  been  cxpectvd  to  bMB 
and  notify  this  grand  event,  big  with  tlie  fate  of  the  Dougbu  bouau.  Id  aB  tt 
friends  nnd  well-wijiherc.  They  not  only  said  not  n  worti  on  the  sniped  P* 
twelve  entire  days,  but  letters  written  by  thcni  during  tlieaa  tirvlve  dan  i>ieoO<* 
no  sneb  event,  as  the  truth-telling  post-marks  durably  n-itnessed.  Wbeoibn 
did  write,  moreover,  they  dated,  not  from  Paris  but  Rbeinta,  leaving  it  lobob- 
lieved  that  Lady  Jaue  had  lain  in  tliere  on  the  lUth  uf  July.  Twin-childm 
eons^tnted  tbo  reported  oflspring,  but,  when  Sir  John  Stewart  nnd  his  iad^n- 
turned  to  RbuimB,  nt  the  close  of  July,  tbey  brought  but  one  child,  ArehiUi 
Where  was  Sholto?  He  had  been  left  behind,  it  was  said,  tinder  thoMiarf'i 
the  invisible  La  Marre  ;  but,  where  ho  was  nursed  or  lodj^ed,  none  of  the  dfl 
nesaes  could  distinctly  telL  However,  in  November,  IT49,  after  neuiffl 
twelvemonth  and  a  half  had  passed,  Sir  John  and  Ludy  Jane  a^aio  cetoff  4 
Fans,  with  the  same  confidential  Mrs  ilewit,  to  fetch  bume  Sbollo;  aad.wilk 
a  child  of  aeemin|r|y  correspondent  age,  to  Klieinis  they  duly  returned.  Tte 
had  the  pair  their  twin-ebililren  to  present  to  all  the  world,  as  anDOiiDooiL 

Another  strange  drcamstance  here  calls  for  notice.  (>d  ioqairy  sflar  * 
number  of  years,  distinct  proofs  were  found,  even  at  the  eleventh  honr,  vf  thi 
mUiemfnl,  or  carrying  ofl;  of  a  male  child  in  July  174i*,  and  of  another  ia« 
aboQt  November  1 749,  the  respective  ages  of  whom  corresponded  exactly  will 
those  of  Archibald  and  Sholto.  A  gentleman,  a  lady,  and  a  woman-atteDdlA 
were  the  enleeevn,  and  won  their  end  by  lai^  promises,  and  by  cDgagin|;  6ulk- 
fuUy,  also,  to  return  with  the  children,  which  they  never  did.  8och  doii^ 
were  nnd  are  rare  in  Paris,  being  partly  rendered  so  by  the  well-ctuluwed  W 
pitaU  for  foundlings  (£n/anlf  Trouvea), 

Lady  Jane  and  her  husband  treated  these  children  lenderlj,  and  as  lUr 
own,  on  returning  to  Britain  in  1749;  and  through  life  they  eostinucd  the  sun 
line  of  conduct.  Being  in  great  distress  from  the  stoppi^  of  her  peasoiii  IM 
her  husband  lacing  imprisoned  for  debt,  Lady  Jane,  through  the  riimiieiwinm/ 
George  HI.,  received  an  annuity  of  £300.  This  was  but  a  drop  in  tbo  bueiat 
to  the  wonts  of  Sir  John  Stewart ;  and  his  lady  went  down  with  the  twt^  (is 
1752)  to  Scotland,  to  try  to  move  the  compassion  of  the  Duke  of  Dou^M 
His  (jrace  proved  obdurate;  and,  the  chief  soarce  of  his  obduracy  being 
known,  the  beat  friends  of  Lady  Jane  urged  her  to  gather  the  proper  evi' 
and  authenticate  the  birth  of  the  boys,  while  it  must  yet  be  eaey.  T< 
these  parties  she  usually  answered  haughtily,  that  she  would  give  no 
those  who  doubted  her  word.  She  nevertheless  did  privately  seek  proof*,  sol 
obtained  them  from  her  husband.  A  tier  her  death  in  1753,  a  packet  wu  foood 
in  her  repositories,  consisting  of  Ictterit  relative  to  the  children,  purporting  V 
come  from  the  nurgeon-accoucheur.  Monsieur  La  Marre.  Those  hAters  «tf> 
produced  in  evidence  in  the  law-plea,  during  the  life  of  Sir  John  Stewart*  an' 
were  vouched  for  as  authentic.  In  fact,  they  seemed  the  very  corner-stones  «( 
the  cause  of  Arciihald  Stewart  in  its  early  stages.  Before  the  life  of  Sir  Join 
Stewart  canio  to  a  close,  however,  he  was  tbrced  to  admit  these  said  letten  u 
he  of  his  own  manufacture;  and  the  most  that  be  could  say  fur  himaelf  wu 
that  he  had  really  received  some  such  letters,  though  since  losL  The  mUttf 
came  thus  to  rust  on  his  own  mere  word. 

Upon  the  depositions  and  averments  of  Sir  John  Stewart,  the  case  of  ArdlS 
bald  Stewart,  hi))  presumed  son,  mainly  rested.  The  only  otlier  important  vd^| 
ness  was  Mrs  Hcwit,  whose  story,  in  most  of  the  essential  particulnra,  comhlH 
ruled  that  of  Sir  Johji.  By  these  two  persons  alone  was  testimony  bora^H 
the  leading  circumstance  of  a  delivery,  and,  in  brief,  to  all  the  material  poiB^I 
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'■Other  witnesses  merely  spoke  of  signs  of  pr^nancy — evidence  coDtradicted  bj 
just  as  many  parties  who  saw  none.  If  actually  vinble,  such  appearances  might 
be  simulated,  and  would  of  course  have  been  simulated,  presuming  fraud  to  have 
been  intended.  The  principal  remaining  fact,  tending  to  establish  an  authentic 
birth,  consisted  in  the  babit-and-repulc  acknowledgment  of  the  twins  by  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Jane,  and  the  constant  aflection  shown  to  them.  Supposing 
these  children  not  to  have  been  theirs,  however,  it  would  have  required  veiy 
hard  hearts  to  have  otherwise  treated  them,  after  their  loss  of  all  other  parents. 
Un  the  same  principle  might  perhaps  be  explained  the  perseverance  of  Sir^ohn 
Stewart  and  Mrs  Hewit  to  the  end  in  their  sWry.  Retraction  might  seem  to 
them  to  involve  a  more  grievous  sin,  as  well  as  injury  to  the  youth  yet  living, 
than  that  committed  and  past  recall — even  if  no  regard  had  been  felt  as  topoit' 
morttni  reputation.  On  these  grounds  it  appears  at  least  possible  to  understand 
why  B  fraud,  which  had  proved  utterly  fruitless  to  its  concoctors,  might  be  kept 
up  by  them  to  the  last.  The  proceeding  had  a  grave  and  momentous  effect- 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tiie  persistance,  to  the  eleventh  hour,  of  his  sister 
and  her  hosbond  finally  moved  the  Duke  of  Douglas  to  own  a  nephew ;  and 
there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  the  same  persistance,  with  the  acknowledgment 
of  his  Grace,  went  far  to  gain  for  the  youth  his  cause.  Men  naturally  said, 
"Be  this  young  man  what  he  may,  the  duke,  the  chief  party  concerned,  bas 
owned  him  as  his  nephew  and  heir  to  the  Douglas  eslales.  His  birtli  may  be 
doubtful,  but  all  parties  in  a  criminal  court  are  allowed  tlie  benefit  of  a  doubt, 
and  the  civil  law  should  not  be  more  exacting." 

The  great  difficulties  surrounding  this  case  have  now  been  stated.  But  the 
able  lawyers  on  the  successful  side  explained  away  many  unpromising  circum- 
stances with  wonderful  skilL  The  distance  of  time  that  had  elapsed,  the  fail- 
ing memory  of  Sir  John  Stewart,  and  even  his  singularities  and  defects  of  cha- 
racter, wt:re  all  turned  to  full  account.  The  pecuUar  position  of  the  claimant, 
too,  who  at  least  could  be  no  parly  to  fraud,  received  its  due  attention;  so  that 
the  British  peers  did  only  what  most  men  would  have  done,  in  allowing  the 
will  of  the  Duke  of  Douglas  to  take  its  course. 

Soon  after  the  favourable  and  tinal  decision  of  the  House  of  Peers  had  been 
made  known,  Mr  Stewart,  who  took  the  name  of  Douglas,  was  wedded  (a.d. 
177 1)  to  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  He  received  from  George  II  I, 
in  1796,  the  title  of  Lord  Douglas,  borne  subsequently  by  three  of  his  sons  in 
succession.  The  male  lino  of  the  first  baron  becomes  extinct,  failing  issue  of 
the  present  holder  of  the  peerage.  Whether  the  male  heirs  of  the  house  (the 
Hamiltons),  or  the  female  descendants  of  the  first  I-ord  Douglas,  inherit  the 
estates,  is  a  point  probably  dependent  on  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  Duke  of 
Douglas.  It  would  be  singular  if  the  Hamilton- Douglasses  obtained,  after  all, 
this  heritage ! 

Among  the  ennobled  branches  of  the  Douglas  family  yet  flourishing  in  the 
world,  are  those  of  Queenaberry,  Morton,  and  Selkirk.  The  Queensberry  house 
sprung  from  William,  a  natural  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Douglas  an<l  Mar,  to 
whom  i'ell  the  old  Mar  barony  of  Drumlanrig,  in  Dumfries-shire.  For  eight 
generations  the  Douglasses  of  this  lino  rose  not  above  the  knightly  rank,  and 
were  called  the  Gudemen  of  Drumlanrig.  In  1 628,  Sir  William  Douglas  was 
created  Viscount  Drumlanrig,  and  in  1633,  Eabl  of  Qdeensbebrt.  His 
grandson  made  a  great  figure  in  Scottish  affairs,  and  rose  successively  to  the 
dignities  of  Marquis  and  Dvtcc  of  Queuksberbt  (aj>.  1G82-I685).  He  ob- 
tained a  peerage,  aa  Earl  of  Mabch,  for  hia  second  son,  and  his  eldest  became 
the  second  Duke  of  Quecnsberry,  being  abo  raised  to  the  honour  of  Duke  of 
Dover  in  England — an  honour  conferred  on  only  two  other  Scottish  houses, 
those  of  Hamilton  and  Argyle.  The  second  Duke  of  (iueensberry  will  ever  be 
memorable  in  history  as  the  minister  who  carried  the  1'reaty  of  Union  betwixt 
England  and  Scotland.  One  of  his  youcger  sous  was  created  Karl  of  Solwat — 
a  title  now  extinguished.  The  eldest  son  become  third  Duke,  and,  at  his  decease, 
_  vas  succeeded  by  William,  third  Earl  of  March,  as  fourth  Duke,  in  1778.  The 
Laelebrity  of  this  nobleman  was  great  in  his  day — greater  than  i  t  was  honourable. 
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Numborlcu  antc<Joto»  linvc  been  tolil  of  hix  foaUon  tlio  lurf,  and  ioti 
world  generally,  his  Gmm  hnvins  bocn,  U  is  mm), one  oftlit*  ft-w  n 
contrivol  to  mnkc  gninhling  really  tuid  liu^ly  profiuUo.  HIa  sumi  furu 
enabled  him  to  pur* iiu  pkniturc  so  systcnuktii-'ally  to  all  its  ftHiriA,  as  lo  aukr  H 
nuuic  a  liye-wonl  in  iIil-  world.  Dying  at  the  epi  of  rigbiy-six  (a.d.  IMU),ld 
Grace  Iclt  the  title  or  QuiMMisbeny  lo  be  coDJmned  with  lliMt  of  iiucdeurii,!! 
ronseqtieiici!  of  Uii"  deBceiit  of  (ti«  lailer  house  from  a  ilnu^kler  of  tfao  m 
■luke,  and  in  virtue  of  an  entail.  A  large  sbnrc  of  the  eatalee  wont'inikdj 
ducal  title.  The  Marquisatc  of  Quoenebcny  de«rcnded  lo  the  mal 
DouglasM'8  of  Kcllicad,  Baronuta,  from  whom  springs  the  pr««entg 
Mnrquia  of  Qnccnsbtirry  of  that  linn.  The  March  earldooi  full  um 
Wuinj-ss  us  represontiiig  a  sister  of  the  lirat  peer,  and  curriod  irithfl 
March  Ml  ate  in  Tweeddale. 

The  Morton  family  of  Douglat>iieB  are  said  to  be  derived  from  Andre*,  t 
second  son  of  Archibald,  second  from  Theobald  the  Fleming.  They  come  tliai 
of  the  puro  slock  of  the  Black  Doughtoscs.  James,  eighth  from  Andrew,  m 
honoured  by  James  II.  (a.d.  1457)  with  the  title  of  Eari.  of  Morton  and  Lord 
of  Dalkeith,  the  latter  rich  barony  forming  the  cenire  of  liis  jtower  and  pos»^ 
siona.  He  was  followed  in  his  ttiles  by  bis  son  and  granilsoa,  but  the  la«t  i^  I 
these,  having  no  mate  l^ue,  dis{>onud  his  honouri  to  his  sun-io-law,  JnoeJ 
Douglus  of  Filtendreich,  of  the  line  of  the  Red  Doogla^aes  of  Ang;us. 
James  Douglas,  becomiog  fourth  Karl  of  Alorlun,  made  his  iiniuc  only  ■ 
memorable  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary.  Hia  nets  a-i  Regent  of  Scotland,  a 
as  a  statesman  generally,  are  detailed  at  length  in  history.  Of  a  dark,  sta 
anil  acquisitive  charactcr,he  had  yet  great  countcrbHlanctngqualtliea.  Tlucl 
died  by  the  Maiden — the  species  of  guillotine  which  he  himself  is  rvportedMl 
have  introduced — as  having  been  art  and  part  iu  the  murder  of  JJnrnlcy.  W 
owned  that  he  had  been  informed  of  the  intent  to  commit  that  murtler,  but  ii 
dared  that  he  had  refused  to  take  any  share  therein.  He  did  not  discltee  d 
guilty  purpose,  he  said,  because  the  disclosure  would  have  cost  him  his  life,  al 
done  no  good.  TheesecutionofthefourthKarlof  Morton  took  place  in  laSL  ^ 
left  no  heirs,  and,  afler  brief  tenures  by  two  other  claimants,  tbe  tj 
lo  the  male  representative  of  the  original  stock,  Sir  William  Dona) 
leven,  whose  sires  had  held  the  custodianship  of  the  castle  of  U 
three  hundred  years.  From  the  said  William,  fifth  earl,  tlie  litic  1  _^^ 
tinned  in  unbroken  male  order  down  to  the  present  lime,  when  Georg^ 

seventeenth  peer,  enjoys  the  dignities  and  estates.     The  Morton  famtlr  art. 

to  be  held  aa  pure  descendants  of  the  Black  Douglasses.  The  lords  of  liucdca^ 
acquired  the  Dalkeith  barony  from  the  Morton  house  in  l(i42. 

Of  the  Selkirk  family,  who  have  reverted  from  the  IlauiiltoD  to  their  proi 
Douglas  name,  little  requires  to  be  said.  Lord  William  Douglas,  soa  of  the  M 
quis  of  Douglaa,  having  wedded  Anne,  iluchess  of  Hamillon  iu  her  own 

and  having  been  created  Eabl  of  Selkirk  in  1646,  oblaineil  loave  to  c 

that  title  tohisyoungerson,  Charles.  It  tell  afler^vards  to  the  next  brother  JiA 
who  conjoined  with  it  his  own  title  of  Eabl  of  Rucii.ii:N,  but  vvhich  last  banau 
went,  through  a  female,  to  the  Earl  of  March  (last  Duke  of  Qucensberry).  I'M 
Selkirk  title,  however,  descended  to  a  third  and  still  younger  branch  of  d' 
ducal  house  of  Hamilton -Douglas,  repi^sented  at  this  day  by  Dunbar  Jai 
Douglas,  sixth  Earl  of  Selkirk.  From  Lord  William  Douglas  (created  £ 
of  Hamilton  for  life),  and  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamihon,  sprung  yet  anoiberjoiL. 
son,  George,  ennobled  as  Earl  of  Orkney  in  1696,  and  renowncil  as  a  soldil 

under  William  III.,  Queen  Anne,  and  George  I.    By  heiresses,  the  ( 

title  first  felt  to  O'Briens,  and  tlien  lo  Fitzmaurices,  in  the  male  line.    Thoa 
John  Hamilton  Fitzmaurice  is  the  |>resent  holder  of  the  dignity. 

Nearly  all  the  noble  families  of  the  name  of  Douglas  have  now  been  _~- 
tioned.  The  Hamilton  honours  have  been  borne  by  eight  dukea  of  the  l^ueli 
line  (paternally) ;  and  the  present  duke  may  riglilly  be  held  as  thief  ol  U 
illustnous  paternal  house.  The  lie ir-appa rent  to  the  conjoined  Scottish,  EJd 
Usb,  and  French  ducal  titles  of  Hauilion,  Bkandon,  and  CuATBLaKBArL^ll 
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'  tte  sole  Bon  of  the  present  peer,  William  Albxakdbr  Anthony  Archibald, 
HARquia  of  Douglas,  who,  by  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Marie  of  Bnden, 
has  had  issue  a  son,  the  Earl  of  Anqus.  Tho  old  family  titles  arc  thus  fully 
kepi  in  remembrance  by  the  descendants  of  the  Bed  Douglasses.  Besides  the 
recent  union  with  royalty  mentioned,  the  blood  of  Douglas  and  Hamilton  re- 
reived  no  stain  from  admixture  with  that  of  Beckford,  the  famous  author  of 
"  Vathck"  having  been  maternal  grandsirc  to  the  Marquis  of  Douglns,  The 
male  representation  of  the  Hamiltons  is  understood  to  rest  with  the  Mariguia  of 
Abercorn. 

Another  Douglas  peerage  deserves  a  word,  as,  though  it  is  now  extinct, 
readers  will  find  it  occurring  in  the  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Sherriflmuir,  a.d. 
1715.  The  eldest  son  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Douglas  was  twice  married,  and 
obtained  in  1651  the  title  of  Earl  of  Ormond,  with  remainder  to  his  eldest  son 
by  his  second  wife.  Tlie  said  son  duly  succeeded,  but  his  title  woa  changed  in 
I(>61  to  that  of  Earl  of  Forfar.  His  hoir,  the  second  earl,  acted  as  envoy  to 
Prussia  in  the  reign  of  George  1.,  and  afterwards  served  as  a  brigadier-general 
during  the  Mar  rising.  A  severe  wound  in  the  knee  at  Sherriffmuir  cut  him 
off  after  a  month's  suffering,  and  bis  title  became  estinct, 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Douglas  of  Olenbervic  had  been  created  a 
baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1831.  Two  other  parties  of  the  Douglas 
name  bold  the  same  titular  rank,  namely,  Sir  Howard  Douglas  of  Curr  (dale 
of  creation  1777),  and  Sir  George  H.  S.  Douglas  of  Springwood  Park  (dale 
1786).     Many  families  of  landed  gentry,  aa  the  house  of  Cavers,  and  others, 

I  testified  early  to  the  once  extended  power  of  the  Douglasses  in  the  Lowlands 

■Mrf  Scotland,  and  numbers  exist  in  evidence  thereof  stiU. 


ARMS  OF  THE  DOUGLASSES. 


ArgoDt,  a  nun'B  beart,  gulea,  { 
three  Diulk'ta  of  the  tirHt.j 
SurraaTEBS.  On  tho  denter  bii 
Caest.  On  a  cap  of  m 
Motto.  JanaU  arriert  (Net 


isigned  with  AD  impcriAl  crown,  proper  sue)  on  b  cbier,  azure, 


THE  SCOTTS. 

This  notice,  aa  far  as  concerns  the  proper  subject  of  Tartnua  or  Clans,  might 
^M  well  have  been  headed  Kers  or  Eltioits,  Johnslones  or  ^laxwells.     All 
e  tartanless  Lowlandera  alike ;  and  it  is  only  as  being  one  of  the  strongest 
F  this  class  of  Scottish  septs  that  a  place  Ih  here  given  to  the  Scotts. 
I  Leslies  and   Douglasses  in  otiier  dnvs  at  least  held  possessions  (such 
f*Bs  tbo  Rosa  and  Mar  earldoms)  as  well  as  vassals  in  the  north  of  Scotland; 
I  and  Tartans  of  a  particular  kind  have  really  been  manufactured  as  theirs 
tor  a  considerable  number  of  years.     But  the  Scotts  are,  and  have  ever  been, 
essentially  Lowland  Marchmen  or  Borderers — hard-riding  moss-troopers  par 
txctlknce,  to  whom  the  kilt  would  have  been  a  garb  alike  imperfect  and  inconve- 
nient. Buff-coats,  plet-sleeves,  jacks,  juck-boots,and  such  likeanicles,  best  suited 
the  border  reivers.     Each  race,  it  is  obvious,  adapted  itself  to  circumstances. 
In  war,  or  in  the  chase,  the  Gael  was  essentially  a  foot-man,  and  his  grand  ob- 
I  ject  was  to  keep  his  person  as  much  as  possible  unencumbered,  tlie  fleet  foot 
I  -with  him  t)eing  all  in  olL     His  endless  mouniain-steeps  permitted  not  of  eqties- 
1  trian  exjieditions;  and  to  this  hour  it  remains  plain  that  tlic  native  Gaelic  breed 
I  of  the  horse  had  never  been  cultivated.  The  use  of  the  philabeg  establishes  the 
e  fact  indirectly  bnt  clearly;  and  indeed  we  lieornot  of  the  heroes  of  Ossian 
fi«ver  taking  to  the  saddle.     Certainly  they  are  spoken  of  as  "car-lioriiej"  and 
'L'cnmslancc  (it  miiy  be  remarked  in  passing)  SL'ems  to  us  to  leave  to  the 
I  -believers  in  0«sian  no  resource,  save  that  of  planting  the  scenes  of  his  events 


^_      *  to  a  graU  cxUnt  in  the  low-eouauy.     TW«  m>om  Irindi  oTmb 

_.  I  iindoiibl«dlf  lunL,  tu  we  lenni  fhHn  Tacitus;  UxMigii  even  ■•  la  Its 

[Hiint  Sir  Wulirr  Hitxt  makm  hid  Aiitii]iiar7  (iMUtlr  hia  oUblon)  drilr  naai. 
tliat  he  euuM  m^vcr  ivt^  "  wltui  sort  of  chnriou  eaulil  be  driv«u  urrw1««  il 
Scuilanil  but  on  good  turnpike  roadH."  Whatever  wm  done  in  ihe  \4*mh»if. 
huwover,  the  liill«  and  ttie  horeeH  mun  havr  changed  gnsatl;.  if  car-driTJtf  «nf 
floorisbcd  in  tlio  jiropor  Mighlnnd^.  I'hc  podtition  oi  the  Scotu  in  Uw  «<■- 
imntivcly  ler^:!  lands  of  the  bord'-ra  did  not  mould  them  into  dwHoWer^  bM 
it  mmle  tht^m  hiiri>rincn,  or,  to  use  their  own  emphatic  words,  mosB-tnupen* 
rougli-rideni.  Koi^h  racn,  as  obecrv«il,  ac«>miiK)datcd  itsvlf  to  iu  ponlioBi  vat 
thu  Highlander  and  LowlandiT  could  acarwly  by  poisibiUtjr  bai-i*  milnrtrf  m 
cumuuiiitj'  in  respect  of  their  prim-ipal  gannont>.  A  idiui  hravilj'  cfauj  in  rt^ 
would  have  made  as  poor  a  figure  in  spc«1ing  the  bnea  uf  tbc  nonh,  a*  •  {■n; 
in  kilts  would  have  done  in  the  rDugh-riding  of  the  Miutliern  bkmms. 

Notwithstanding  some  silly  traditions  t»  the  (wntrary,  it  seunu  more  dsi 
probable  ilial  the  nunc  of  Scott  was  sitoply  derived  from  the  oatMnml  naac. 
and  Uiat  suinR  visiter  or  visiters  to  foreign  eouDtrii'3  rcctnrod  and  |i«srpcliWsl 
it  under  the  form  of  "le  Scot,"  according  to  a  common  caatoai.  Itma/crw 
have  been  bestowed  by  the  Anglos  merely.  Various  Seotts  are  mentNael 
during  llio  twelfth  century,  4nd  two  particuUr  familica  bccouie  fiually  notrd— 
~'  It  of  lialweario  in  Fife,  which  produced  the  famous  wiaird  &Iicbael  SeoU, 
I  that  of  llnocLBrcti,  the  chief  family  <>!'  the  nmiie.  I'bv  Htuxlemia  wm 
■t  slyW  of  Murdie«ton  in  Lanaritsfairt:,  n  hich  eistate  Sir  Walter,  sixili  buw, 
nged  fur  Branxholm  in  Koxbui^isliirc,  expressly  because  ilw  latter  WK 
infested  by  English  thieves.  A  dry  remark  of  the  Scauehief  on  tJie  qualityu' 
the  "  Cumberhmd  cattle  "  has  been  recorded,  and  expUins  the  true  olgeet  of  th 
exchange.  Sir  Waller  Scott  commenced  a  system  of  reprisals  on  tJie  Citgtii^ 
which  hia  successors  long  pursued.  The  family  of  Braniholm  and  Bncdrurli 
(in  Selkirkshire)  by  degreea  became  the  stron^^st  in  the  horde r-counii<j»  of  Box- 
burgh  and  Selkirk,  their  chief  rivab  being  the  Kers.  They  jilujcd  Imjiortaiii 
public  partd  iu  the  reigns  of  the  Jameses,  and  were  repeatedly  wonlons  of  thi 
marches.  While  acting  in  this  capacity,  Sir  Walter,  tbirte«nili  bnion,  boolt 
into  Carlisle  Castle,  and  rescued  Kinmont  Willie,  a  fullower  of  his  ii«m,  who* 
be  thought  unjustly  detained.  Queen  Klixabeth,  in  great  wnttli,  c«>mpeIM 
him  to  be  sent  to  her,  and  asked  him  how  he  dared  to  undertake  such  uu  en- 
terprise. "What  ii  it,  madam,  that  a  man  dares  not  do?"  said  the  buM 
baron.  The  answer  rather  pleased  the  proud  Tudor  princess: — "With 
ten  thouaaiid  such  men,"  she  said  to  those  around,  "our  brother  of  Sc>i- 
land  might  shake  the  firmest  throne  in  Europe."  The  same  Sir  Vr'«ltef  wai 
created  Lobd  Scott  of  BiTcci.s:rcH,  in  I6OS,  by  James  VI.  His  aoo  obiaiiKd 
the  further  dignity  of  Eabl  of  BuccLGrcii  in  1610,  and  left  a  bod,  llie  Bccood 
earl,  whose  marriage  was  productive  of  but  two  daughters.  The  eldeat  uarritii 
a  Harden  Scott  ('created  Karl  of  Tarras  for  life),  but  died  young  and  ottildksi. 
when  her  sister  Anne  succeeded,  at  the  age  of  ten,  to  the  vast  estates  of  btr 
house.  An  heiress  of  this  description  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  Ctiories  11.. 
and  he  did  the  young  Countess  of  Buccleueb  the  honour  of  selecting  her  as  » 
match  for  his  favourite  natural  son,  the  Duke  nf  Monmouth.  Aocordingly  ia 
1()63,  when  the  bride  had  reached  the  age  of  twelve,  the  marriage  took  plaet, 
and  Monmouth  was  at  the  same  time  created  Duke  of  BDcri.EijcH  in  Scoitaoii- 
The  unhappy  fate  of  this  nobleman  ia  matter  of  history.  Though  l>e  bad  ne> 
glccicd  his  wife,  and  bad  given  her  place  in  his  affections  to  others,  she  forsagk 
him  not  in  his  last  hours,  but  vainly  tried  to  save  him  from  the  scafibld.  He 
was  executed  in  1685.  The  widowed  Duchess  of  Bucclench  UvlsI  to  tbo  RRal 
age  of  eighty-one,  and,  though  wedded  a  second  time  to  a  simple  barott,  LoH 
Cornwnllis,  she  to  her  dying  day  maintained  the  style  cf  a  princeat.  ikr 
younger  son  by  Monmouth  became  Earl  of  Deloraine,  a  title  which  expiit4 
only  in  1807,  and  her  grandiion  by  her  eldest  son  succeeded  as  second  Duke  li 
Bnceleuch.  By  Lady  Jane  Douglas,  daughter  of  the  second  Duke  of  t^ueens- 
berry,  he  had  a  son  who  predeceased  hia  sire  i  and  a  grandson,   Heiirv,  sdd- 
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1  OA  third  duke.     He  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Montagu. 
great  iuberttancea  fell  through  these  miirriiiges  to  the  family,  thoH^  i 

iielj.  of  Queensberry  and  MontsgU'-the  latter  being  devised  to  the  (<ecand.l 
of  Duke  Henry,  Lord  Henry  James  Scott,  who  became  Lord  Montaii^  * 
(a-o.  1798)  by  virtue  of  an  entail.  The  title  has  since  fallen  to  the  ground. 
Charles- Willi  am,  the  eldest  bod,  became  fourth  Duke  of  Buccleuch  in  1812, 
and  died  in  1819,  when  Waltbk  Fbancis  Montagu  Scott  Douclas,  born 
in  1806,  succeeded  as  fifth  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  seventh  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry.  By  Lady  Chai'lotte  Anne  Thynne,  the  Duke  lias  had  a  number  of  chil- 
dren, the  eldest  William  Uekrt  Walter,  £abl  of  Dai,iu:ith,  bom  1831, 
being  heir-apporenl  to  tlie  family  honours  and  domain  a. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  Duke  of  Bueuleuch,  as  descended  from  Jilon- 
motith,  is  a  Stewart  in  the  male  line.  The  direct  masculine  chieftainship  of 
the  Seotis  must  therefore  lie  with  other  branches,  and  among  these  the  family 
of  Habdkn  stands  prominent.  This  family,  which  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  a  scion 
thereof,  held  to  be  on  offshoot  of  the  Buccleuch  Scotls  in  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth  century,  ranted  scarcely  second  to  that  house  as  powerful  Border- 
borons,  Their  device  and  motto — a  crescent  moon  with  the  word^i, "  The  moon 
will  refill  her  horns,"  indicates  audaciously  their  cuslom  of  living  hj  night- 
forays  or  cattle-lifting.  These  men  to  Falslaff's  mind,  "  Diana's  foresters, 
ininiona  of  the  moon,"  were  wont  to  sit  still  and  live  jolUly  till  they  had  con- 
'mimed  their  plunder,  usually  cattle,  when  they  coolly  took  to  the  saddle  anew, 
'Wd  committed  fresh  depredations.  On  one  occasion,  Auld  Wat  of  Harden,  a 
famous  member  of  the  family,  found  before  him,  on  uncovering  a  dish  at  table, 
nothing  but  a  pair  of  spun — a  gentle  hint  from  his  lady  that  it  was  time  to  take 
again  to  the  road.  The  sons  of  this  old  knight  of  Harden  founded  various 
landed  families  of  respectability,  as  those  of  Gala,  Sinton,  Wool!,  Kaeburn  (of 
which  .Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  direct  cadet),  and  others.  The  main  line  wad 
continued  by  the  eldeat  son ;  and,  through  a  marriage  ultimately  with  Lady 
Diana  Hume,  daughter  of  the  last  Earl  of  Marchmont,  the  family  acquired 
claims  to  the  Barony  of  Folworih,  which  were  recognised  by  the  House  of 
Peers  in  1835.  The  claim  hung  curiously  on  a  Latin  phrase.  The  title  had 
been  bestowed  on  the  first  holder,  thence  to  descend  "  to  his  male  heirs  and  tbcir 
heirs  "  (kaeredilms  miis  maacjilis  et  haendibua  suwj.  Though  one  would  say  that 
**  male"  was  almost  certainly  meant  to  apply  to  the  last"  heirs"  as  well  ns  the 
first,  yet  the  uon- repetition  of  the  word  made  Harden  a  peer.  His  son,  IIekbt 
Fbakcis,  is  the  second  and  present  Loan  Polwabth. 

Though  we  are  not  aware  that  a  lemale  heiress  ever  interposed  to  mar  the 
claims  of  the  Harden  line  and  ita  branches  to  the  masculine  chieftiunship  of 
the  Scotts,  yet,  in  the  "  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  it  is  hinted  by  his  biographer 
that  that  honour  not  improbably  rests  with  Lord  Kapior,  who  ia,  on  the  pater- 
nal side,  the  representatice  of  the  Scotts  of  Thirlestaine  in  Selkirkshire.  His 
ancestor  married  the  lieiress  of  the  Napiers  in  1699,  and  founded  the  existing 
noble  family  of  the  name.  The  Thirlestaine  Scotts  do  not  seem  to  be  traceable 
to  the  Buccleuch  stem,  but  are  early  found  as  a  strong  and  independent  family  of 
Eskdule  and  the  Forest,  noted,  like  all  the  Scotts,  as  hardy  Border- barons.  When 
James  V.  wished  to  enter  England,  and  to  his  deep  chagrin  was  deserted  by  all 
his  nobles,  John  Scott  of  Tlurlestaine  joined  him  with  seventy  mounted  fol- 
lowers, and  received  from  the  grateful  king  a  new  motto  for  his  shield,  "  Heady, 
fty  Ready,"  still  borne  by  his  descendants.  The  present  holder  of  the  Napier 
title  is  Fraticts,  ninth  Lobd  Napier. 

.  The  Napiars  have  certainly  conducted  themselves,  of  late  years,  as  if  they 
liad  in  their  veins  the  true  blood  of  the  hard-riding  Scotts  of  the  Borders, 
fritein  hath  now  in  its  service  two  Napiers,  a  soldier  and  a  sailor,  and  both 
named  Sir  Charles,  to  whom  stour  and  strife  seem  as  the  breath  of  life,  and 
whose  characters  have  a  rugged,  oak-like  strength,  rare  in  these  days  of  cap 
•od  plume,  and  assuredly  calculated  to  recall  the  Branxholms  and  Hardens  of 
^d.  One  of  these  heroes,  Sir  Charles-James  Napier,  a  grandson  of  the  fifth 
IiOrd  Napier,  and  so  a  Scott  paternally,  has  fought  all  his  life,  beginning  with 
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tlie  Pi^ninaiilar  war,  nni)  ending  with  India,  where  he  even  now  (in  1SS0)| 
commnnder-in-cliii^f.  HU  grcnUst  fcnt  wna  the  coaqueai  of  Scindc.  IV  am 
SirClinrl«s,»gai:),  a  mmi  of  singularly  similar  cliuntcier,  won  tbr  title  of  idnU 
liy  Ilia  diwild  as  odiiiirul  la  Dun  Pi'ilru  uf  [*i>rtitgul — Uim  nearing  m  ptmi  viiieL 
be  hful  vowed  t»  attain  in  liiDincrc  sdioul-du/s.  "  1  fthaJIiliu  n  duke!"  tixM) 
boy  would  tcU  hii  mates.  Sir  Churloa,  aiuong  nianj-  other  daring  explaa, 
stormed  and  captiirvd  8t  Joan  D"  Acre,  long  devuii-il  iinnrcj^ablif,  Boili  cl 
tltisso  Napiers  currv  hlnntncsi  and  hlufTnossto  the  pcnni  ulGcrcntricity,  bul^ 
Hri!  officers  as  gkittul  as  hrnve.  Agnin,  Sir  Williain  1'.  Na|iirr,  bmiher  w  S« 
(lliarlus-Jaumn,  is  famous  alike  ru  n  wivldcr  of  tlio  swonl  aod  tlic  pen,  luiii 
chroniclMl  (o  imniurtaliiy  tUu  Sponiiili  campaigns  nf  the  gi'wt  iraptain  of  tl_ 
age.  His  work  will  rank  in  military  atodied  witli  ihoee  ol'  Cw^ar  tutd  t'olrbttf 
Yet  others  of  tlic  Napicr-Scotta  have  of  lat«  years  done  noble  SL-rriis;  u' 
country.  Such  men  are  indeed  worthy  of  their  boM  Bunlcr  sin».  sod  out  u- 
worthy  of  the  invenlor  of  logarithme,  their  great  ancestor  nuileraaUy. 

There  cxiat  many  old  families  of  gentry  of  the  Seoll  name.  Thongb  tprai 
widely  over  Briuin,  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  soiithero  lowlanda  of  Smt- 
land,  and  spring  chiefly  from  the  Harden  line,  ihc  liuocleueh  stem  having  giTta 
off  few  male  branches,  save  in  very  early  times.  The  llalwearic  Scatu  m 
held  to  be  now  reprcsculed  by  Sir  William  Scott  of  Ancruin,  BtirtiD«u 


It  was  before  obscrFeil,  that,  as  far  as  the  subject  of  tartans  is  concerned, « 
might  with  nearly  as  mueh  propriety  hare  given  a  notice  of  uny  other  fio^ 
family.  The  Scolta  have  merely  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  most  poweiftti 
though  theKcrs,  Ellioti»,  Armstrongs,  Homes,  Pringle8,Johnstonf<i,  UaxweUr 
Jardiues,  Kennedies,  and  the  like,  were  no  trifling  septs  in  thvtr  day  aod  geBS 
ration.  "But  neither  by  them,  nor  by  such  great  inlnnd  hoiisos  ns  the  Haail 
tons  and  Hays,  were  Tartans  ever  worn,  assuredly.  As  littlu  werv  they  eta 
worn,  in  all  likelihootl,  by  those  Boulhem  liouses,  such  as  the  MacteUi 
Macutlochs,  Macdoualls,  and  others  which  really  bear  traces  of  Celtic  desoi.-. 
though  incorporated  completely  with  the  surrounding  Anglo-Suxon  race  fna 
remote  periods.  Galloway  itself  apparently  look  its  name  from  ih«  Gall*  ce 
strangers  from  the  Irish  coasls  and  Man  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  SotaerkJ 
tribes  of  that  origin  held  Galloway  and  Man,  while  possessors  of  the  wt^ttffl 
isles.  As  they  would  naturally  hold  parts  of  the  intervening  line  of  coimu,  abet 
the  Ayrshire  Kennedies  may  not  improbably  take  their  name  from  the  Gadic 
Kenneth,  a  Lowland  version  being  merely  need.  But,  be  all  this  as  it  luri 
neither  they  nor  any  of  the  people  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  can  be  nbt 
to  have  ever  habitually  adopted  the  Highland  dress,  either  in  re8^)ect  of  fbnn  ij 
materials.  J 

The  best  of  nil  authorities,  perhaps,  either  ancient  or  modern,  ennbleA  si  ■ 
speak  pointedly  on  this  subject,  ns  far  as  concerns  llic  Scolts  and  uthor  1 
land  borderers.  Sir  Walter  .Scoit,  strongly  as  he  felt  the  kilt-fevcr  nt  the 
of  George  IV.'a  visit  in  1822,  had  far  too  much  good  sense  and  sound  fc_.. 
ledge  to  assume  to  himself  eitiier  plulabeg  or  trews  of  many  colours,  or  (o  did 
any  such  attire  to  bis  border  kin  and  friends.  He  knew  well  thai  the  e 
tp^ plaid,  or  "maud,"  black  and  white  in  its  hues,  formed  the  only  tartan  f 
known  or  used  by  the  Scottish  Lowlanders.  All  that  he  did  was  to  v 
slightly  the  sett  from  the  simple  and  small  alternate  squares  of  equal  a 
adopting  the  arrangement  given  in  the  plate,  and  which,  in  honour  of  bin 
may  be  called  the  Scott  Tartan.  The  draughtboard  pattern,  however,  is  th 
of  the  tme  Lowland  tartan,  if  such  a  term  may  be  used.  Any  tartan  aitich 
beyond  such  trifles  as  scarfs  or  screens  for  ladies'  necks  were,  to  all  appeaianfl 
of  rare  occurrence  in  southern  Scotland,  until  our  roisley  and  Gla^ow  & 
tories  began  to  approach  their  present  eminence,  and  to  scattttr  their  prodw 
far  and  wide  over  the  lands.  Allan  Uamsay  mentions  a  tartan-plnid  of  tc 
hues  in  his  "  Gentle  Shepherd  ;"  but  he  wrote  in  the  eighteenth  ctuttirT,  a 
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■description  goes  far  to  prove  the  article  one  of  uncommon  value.  In  works  of  tho 
KTentceotb  century,  the  word  "  tartan  "  is  found  to  occur  but  very  rarely  [  and, 
where  it  doc.^  it  occur,  it  seems  as  often  to  apply  to  the  grey  "  pl&iden "  as  to  I 
»ny  tiling  else.  In  the  sixteentli  century,  again,  Lowland  writers  use  the  word.  I 
tartan  still  more  un frequently,  No  doubt,  they  knew  tho  term,  and  applied  it 
at  times  to  parti-coloured  worsted  stuflTg,  wrought  with  something  like  High- 
land regularity ;  but  half-a-doien  scattered  allusions  cannot  establish  it  as  a 
fact,  that  the  tartan  was  ever  in  general  use  as  a  casual  article  of  Lowland 
attire — much  leas  that  it  was  systematically  used  as  a  full  dress,  and  by  distinct 
tribes  in  distinct  forms.  In  the  Lowlands  at  least,  and  partly  (as  already  stated) 
for  local  reasons,  the  stiiffe  sent  from  the  venerable  hand-looniB  of  our  sires 
were  more  distinguished  by  utility  than  by  variegated  beauty  of  dyes ;  and  it 
woanot  until  our  manufacturing  towns  obtained  thesplendiil  aids  of  machinery, 
that  t/it  decorative  became  a  grand  feature  in  our  manufacturing  labours,  often 
even  throwing  into  the  shade  the  useful,  though,  for  the  most  part,  the  two  have 
been  RucccssfulW  combined.  Now-a-days,  every  admixture  and  arrangement 
of  colours  which  the  human  fancy  baa  been  able  to  invent,  or  which  ingenious 
instruments,  such  as  the  kaleidoscope,  could  suggest,  have  been  applied  to  the 
adornment  of  all  manner  of  stufls,  and  by  all  manner  of  processes,  until  the 
varieties  of  tartans  have  become  as  multitudinous  as  the  possible  combina- 
tions of  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  This  changed  state  of  things  has  affected 
the  whole  country ;  and  it  was  to  ascertain  and  establish  the  genuine 
and  oldest  setts  of  the  proper  tartans  of  the  Highland  Clans,  before  the  in- 
flux  of  such  variations  rendereil  it  impossible,  that  the  present  work  was 
undertaken.  The  Highland  chiefs  themselves  Iiave  of  late  throvra  the  mort  . 
xerious  obstacles  in  the  way,  seeing  that  they  have  been  too  ready  to  adopi  ] 
changes  at  the  mere  dictation  of  fancy,  with  the  view  of  improving,  no  doubt)  i 
the  look  of  their  family  setts.  They  have  introduced,  besides,  clan  sets,  and  1 
setts  for  the  chiefs,  and  hunting  setts,  and  drawing-room  setts,  until  tho  real.  I 
fundamental  and  primitive  article  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  to  sight  wholly. ,  I 
The  present  attempt  has,  therefore,  only  been  made  in  time,  if,  indeed,  not 
somewhat  late  in  the  day.  The  best  authorities  at  couunand  have  been  referred 
to,  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  task.  Above  all,  however, 
reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  setts  of  Clan-Tartans  worked  at,  and  pro- 
cured from  Bannockbuni,  where  one  firm  (that  of  Messrs  William  Wilson  & 
Son)  baa  carried  on  the  trade  of  tartan-weaving  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
The  kindness  of  the  heads  of  this  firm  fui'nished  a  sound  pediment  or  basis  for 
the  present  work.  Specimens  of  nearly  all  the  setts  required  were  supplied 
by  them  most  liberally,  the  oldest  patterns,  in  evety  case,  being  those  selected, 
excepting  where  satisfactory  reasons  could  be  given  for  preferring  the  more 
now.  Thus  samples  of  Tartans,  such  as  had  in  many  instances  been  ordered 
by  the  chiefs  or  gentry  of  the  respective  septs,  and  which  had  been  ordered, 
moreover,  before  innovations  had  crept  in  to  any  great  extent,  lay  before  the 
Editor  of  the  present  work  at  its  outset.  Comparisons  with  a  number  of  other 
authorities,  led,  on  a  few  occasions,  to  these  others  being  followed,  on  due  con- 
sideration of  the  ci re um stance i<.  But  it  generally  proved  that  all  men  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of  the  tartan  manufacture  and  of  the  Chin  varietiea, 
bowed  implicitly  to  the  Bannockbum  standard.  Often  was  it  found,  also,  thai.  i 
improved  and  more  beautijvl  setts  had  been  recently  adopted  by  clansmen  of'  1 
various  names.  These  innovations  have  been  uniformly  and  systematically 
overlooked  and  avoided.  The  object  in  view  was,  to  place  on  record  the  oldest 
known  setts  of  the  Tartans  of  the  Highland  Clans  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  to 
give  to  the  Clansmen  their  several  family  histories.  If  the  work  has  any  value 
it  is,  and  must  be,  as  strictly  carrying  out  this  principle  or  design. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  subject  of  Clan -Tartans  is  now  interesting  chiefly  from 
associations,  and  becomes  of  less  and  less  general  moment  daily.     At  the  risk)'  j 
perhaps,  of  offending  Celtic  prejudices,  the  opinion  has  been  before  distinctly  ox-    | 
pressed  in  this  work,  that  the  epoch  of  the  wars  of  Montro^,  Dundee,  Mar,  and 

^Prince  Charles — in  short,  the  century  preceding  1745 — witnessed  and  led  to  a 
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dearer  aettknMBt  of  dbtiael  SeM>T«rtut»  tlmt  bad  pre  nukd  beCbra. 
I   dsctxNi  of  aane  rare  dd  portrait  cr«erap  of  a  ctiJeftaia'a  plaid — uAi 
Lpthtag>>  if  j)nMladUeataO,aN  as!  prodiicifaK«*baUe«e,af  «aantiqaitt. 
■fihat  anottoiwd — would  in  nawajmucttlathit  belief,  naeetbe  memdnEE 
"  liabljr  wore  dbtingnidiJiig  onaawnts  front  time  imiaanmiUI.     It  w  i 

wbichgoetback  totbaliineoftaltoaiBgaad*ktn^jr«itag-   Tbere^piiari 

iwtion  of  entire  elaiu  from  oae  uKither,  bjr  ibe  om  of  tte  &<roiirite  iMloanof  Al 
chtoCs,  ia  the  mUter  now  nndtir  comideratioB,  and  Odljr  *«>■— !U-  |ha  praEtfa  M 
■  nmcb  lah-r  {nriocL  It  but  ewn  have  been  partljr  •oggcated  bj  the  odAni 
^  of  tite  common  soutliem  loUiery  wiib  whan  tbo  Gael  cano  in  cnntaet  ia  At 
I  aarlMMt  Stewart  wars.  The  MtM-tOM  (aoldien  of  the  Black  Walch)  gan  lib 
I  a  good  IcMon  in  point  of  Tartaa  naifanBA.  Tbe  pride  of  the  chi(4^  wmM  ■!■ 
ft  fender  iha  attire  of  their  rcsprctiTe  followcra  a  Cnt  coBsidermtioa,  wbea  «9llti 

■  «a  tu  join  large  r^ular  armiee,  of  dicaa  and  haUla  cotBparatiTclv  Liiili>J 
I  Vbtg  nic«t*  wan  Di>vdc<d  tban  while  tonjiag  among  their  own  btlb.    B«  >■  k 

■  Modleu  to  dwell  farther  on  tlte  datn  of  Uie  »yBt«miario  use  of  diatiactiTe  Cba- 
m  XkrUn^  as  the  subject  baa  altvad/  becA  touched  on  ia  the  liuAilnottaik 

1  The  caons  which  W  to  the  uae  of  Clan-Tartaaa  ara  fast  iHM|i|iai^ 
K  OandiljrcoloDTod  attire  —nnirlj-  n—r— T"1 1"  th-  piini  TrhJrh  QBoai  mi  m  fc 

■  lodin  of  eotne  of  the  Celts,  and  which  Boems  to  hare  gaiaed  aiua^  farlteaa> 
W  Ibem  PictiL  Long  nfWrwards,  each  man  [>robabl}r  plcaaed  bimactf  inUldin 
w  bat  his  dresii  tinntl^,  at  ii  still  later  era,  was  tunrnd  to  the  SAme  ponMaeanU 
I  Hie  military  uoiruriD  serves  anil  (he  great  reason  thereof  waa  ^rnvnttjUt 
I  kog  prevalence  in  our  land  of  ciril  wars  and  dusensioas.     In  smh  laledbt 

■  fcuda  alone  could  the  custom  of  wearing  Clan-Tartan  be  a  source  of  pnKA^ 
H  linction,  or  uiiliiy;  so  that  civilUalion,  in  ending  domestic  war\  has  ledotc' 
Kibe  Tartan  to  the  position  of  a  mere  subject  for  the  gratificHtion  of  tba  fsa<T> 
p  Gripping  it  even  of  that  slight  semblance  of  value  which  it  lud  as  a  aitliwT 

garb.  It  is  even  vanishing  from  ourstanding  annji  and,  as  far  as  ret  emhW 
there,  it  is  as  a  mere  regimental  distinction,  not  as  any  proof  that  the  wanr '» 
a  Highland  clansman.  In  short,  on  the  power  of  ossociaiioDs,  as  well  ai,  lit' 
admitted,  on  its  romantic  beautj  as  a  Aivaa,  lite  interest  of  the  Tanan  is  ItA  ■■ 
time  to  come  to  depend.  That  that  interest  may  not  wholly  die  awar.  is  devmlf 
to  be  hoped ;  since  the  remembrance  of  the  garb  of  old  Gaul  may  olten  hvm'b' 
toach  the  chord  of  benevolence  in  many  a  heart,  thai  might  respond  cquaBrtei* 
other  appeaL  And  civilisaiiort,  in  doing  its  work  of  change  on  the  nttiiv  i^lt* 
Highlander,  has  necessarily  affbcted  himself  deeply,  and  in  many  respects,  ft< 
the  moment,  unfortunately.  No  longer  bred,  grown,  fed,  and  clutbed  byH< 
for  a  chief,  who  was  wont  to  exact  in  payment  nothing  but  the  devotion  of  ka 
arm  and  life,  the  course  of  innovation  has  left  the  conunoD  Gael  withooi  Ip'' 
for  culture  or  hills  for  pasture,  without  tbe  wooda  for  hunting,  ur  even  lb  ^ 
beach  for  B^hing.  Legal  rights  and  writs  he  seldom  possessed,  and  thcyhavetr 
come  thin f^s  indispensable.  What  is  stitl  worse,  bis  defective  traiiiin<r  lias  left  tiB 
but  partly  capable  of  even  turning  bis  native  soil  to  its  bestaccouDt.'if  oUomJa 
do  so  as  master  or  as  man.  Strangers  of  bigherintelUgence  have  too  often  Steffi 
in  to  extract  from  the  land  its  full  advantages.  He  bos  not  cveo  tbe  lymflgf 
sympathy  of  his  chiefs,  since  moat  of  them  have  been  swept  away  by  ibe  l^ 
tide,  and,  where  they  still  rule,  they  ore  forced  to  obey  the  time,  and  faUovii 
the  wake  of  change.  But  there  are  elements  in  the  chaructcr  of  the  SmH^ 
Celts  distinguishing  ihcra  strikingly  from  those  of  Ireland  and  France,  aodl^ 
■ng  ultimate  promise  of  happy  results.  All  of  them  display  tho  jioculiar  IdwV^ 
of  the  Celtic  mind,  but  the  imaginativeness  of  the  Irish  and  Fruaclt  is  ra^^l 
of  the  Scottish  Gael  grare,  and  to  a  remarkable  degree.  £ven  the  It^ZmI^I 
memorials  of  hia  saints,  not  omitting  Ht  Patrick,  form  but  a  re«:ord  of  ridip^l 
lous  jests — very  different  things,  indeed,  from  tbe  strains  of  Ossian,  wbicfcl^ 
least  are  true  indexes  to  the  tone  of  thought  of  the  Scottish  Graclie  MO|Jft 
This  gravity  of  temperament  renders  them  incomparably  belter  subjects  forl^ 
operations  of  civilisation  than  their  brethren  of  Ireland.  Habits  of  reflecn**' 
ness  pave  tbe  way  to  all  mental  improvement,  and  they  have  such  habit&  Onta 
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Bfc  the  pflHsing  trouMes,  then,  which  the  Irresistible  progress  of  change  has  in- 
Uicieil  on  tliB  Uighlnnds  ol  Scotland,  the  great  boJy  oi'  its  native  population 
'    Toay  assuredly  t>c  expected  to  rise  superior  in  time,  and  to  become  sharers  in 
'    tjie  advantagua  of  the  cultivalixl  days  in  store  for  the  world.     Though  the 
'    Tartan  may  give  way,  in  actual  life,  to  the  Brood  Cloth,  the  Clans  of  the  High- 
>    lands  of  Scotland,  under  happier  auspiccii  than  formerly,  may  long  dwell  in 
I   the  land  of  their  aires,  a  contented  and  flourishing  people. 
I       From  an  extended  intermixltu'e  of  the  Gaelic  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
I  mainly,  can  such  a  happy  termination  to  the  troubled  annals  of  ihc  former 
I  people  be  anticipated.     There  are  yet  not  a  few  respectable  parties  in  the 
I  world,  who  deny  that  there  exists,  or  can  exist,  anything  like  a  fundamental 
I  and  wide-spread  distinction  betwixt  one  and  another  race  of  mankind,  iu  point 
t  of  intellect  and  temperament.     They  admit  individuals  to  differ,  but  not  whole 
.t  races.     The  histories,  however,  of  the  Celts  and  the  Goths — under  which 
t  latter  radical  name  the  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  (or  Germanic)  tribes  are 
I  all  indicated — tell  such  a  tale  plainly  and  unmistakuably  Eo  all  who  wilt  look  on 
g  the  matter  without  prepossession.     Differences  cxbt,  suHiciently  powerful  to 
D  have  constantly  aSucted  the  condition  and  weliare  of  both  races,  ever  dnce 
t  human  beings  commenced  to  write  authentic  records  of  themselves.     The  Celts 
^  once  undoubtedly  occupied  n  vast  portion  of  the  known  and  civilised  globe,  and, 
y  in  jMirticular,  neariy  aU  Europe.     They  do  so  no  longer.     Still  powerful  and 
ji  ntuncrous,  they  are  not  now,  as  they  were,  the  leaders  among  mankind.     It  has 
^  usually  been  held  that  they  exterminated  or  pushed  out  of  the  continent  of 
I  Europe  a  previous  race  of  human  occupants;  and  of  these  the  Fins  and  Laps, 
f  now  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Seas,  are  regarded  by  some  as  the 
^  only  lelicd,  though  other  authorities  view  them  as  merely  Celts  in  the  rudest 
I  condition.     Physically  considered,  these  Fins  and  Laps  are  a  very  inferior 
I  race,  being  stunted  and  dwarfish  exceedingly ;  while,  with  respect  to  mind, 
.    they  cannot  be  said  to  have  ever  risen  much  above  the  station  of  occasionally 
,   ingenious  barbarians.     They  indeed  owe  to  their  neighbours  of  another  race 
I    almost  all  the  culture  which  they  do  possess.     These  circumstances  are  men- 
j    tioned,  principally  because  they  throw  some  light  on  the  laws  of  progress  to 
which  human  society  appears  to  be  subjected.     The  Celts  passed  over  Europe 
I    seemingly  in  the  form  of  a  great  wave  of  population  from  the  east,  or  the  Asiatic 
.    borders  of  Europe  and  Africa,  the  common  cradle  of  the  human  family ;  and, 
exactly  as  they  are  said  to  have  supplanted  a  previous  race,  they  themselves 
were  invaded  in  due  time  by  a  fresh  and  equally  vast  billow  of  pojiuiation,  also 
from  the  east,  and  by  them,  in  turn,  were  driven  to  tlio  wall.     The  Gothic 
.    people  are  here  alluded  to,  of  whom  the  Scandinavian  Goths  of  northom 
I   Europe,  and  the  Teutonic  (or  Germanic)  Goths  of  central  and  western  Europe, 
[   constitute,  and  have  ever  constituted,  the  two  main  sections.     The  influx  into 
I   Europe  of  tliis  race,  doubtless,  began  at  an  early  period ;  though,  during  the 
I   entire  epoch  of  Grecian  greatness,  one  so  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
'    and  even  throughout  the  republican  period  of  Roman  greatness,  the  proper 
Gothic  nations  continued  little  known  to  authentic  history.     Intelligence  and 
learning  were  then  to  a  targe  extent  confined  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
'    ranean — showing  strikingly  (among  other  facts)  how  deep  is  the  influence  of 
free  Oceanic  intercourse  at  all  tiroes  on  human  societies,    rrimitively,  the 
Greeks  are  held  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  European  Celts  ;  but  by  their 
maritime  communications  with  Asia  and  Africa,  and  particularly  with  Egypt — 
the  true  and  especial  nursery  of  civilisation  and  knowledge — they  rose  at  an 
early  date  to  a  pitch  of  intelligence,  far  surpassing  that  of  any  of  the  more  re- 
moved or  central  Cella  of  cither  Asia  or  Europe.     On  the  civilisation  of  the 
Graeco-Celts,  also,  rested  mainly  that  of  the  Boman  Celts,  whose  founders, 
leaving  fable  aside,  seem  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Greeks.     These  two 
lenowned  uations,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  conquered  all  the  other  nations, 
also  Celtic,  within  the  range  of  their  arms,  under  the  conduct  of  their  Alex- 
r -Riders  and  Ceesars,  warriofg  of  imperishable  names.     What  was  the  real  rc- 
mtA,  however,  of  their  numberless  victories,  followed,  in  many  cases,  by  cen- 
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turlM  of  nU«  over  the  vBmiiiUbed?  To  France,  S|wn,  and  nuuiy  « 
triea,  tbaj  gKve  pennftneutl;  their  Iftngurngto,  literatozBS,  umI  artti  i 
eotueqaenc««w«reunqueitionkblysofiu-beue6cial,B5alsoiDBfiaOMbk.  Smittf  I 
di4  not  anil  could  not  change  the  characters  of  the  people  whom  tfaajreOBqatiK  I 
Oita  there  onlj  met  and  mingled  with  Celts.  The  intriosio  pecaiiarilics  dh- 
telliKt  Riid  diBpo«iiian — or,  in  other  words,  of  head  and  heart — wbithMMi 
have  diatini^iiiflbcd  llie  mce  in  common  from  time  immemorial,  remaliMd^ 
altered.  Idealism  woathcgrandchnrncterigticol'thi;  Greek  and  BoiBuGte 
and  Idealism  wai;  that  of  the  Cults  of  Franoe,  Britain,  and  nioet  of  ihs  li^ 
fubducd  by  the  Alcxandura  and  Cicsars.  Now,  if  wa  refleot  eolmlj  <■  Ik 
real  influence  of  tlio  Grecian  and  Komaii  conquesta,  we  slialt  find.  Out,  nrts 
ihcM  weru,  Ihej  affected  almost  whollj  and  Bolelj  the  IiaAantaTiva  Am- 
poetry,  scutplurc,  and  painting  chiefly.  Undoubted!/,  the  mere  ombbumM' 
tiua  of  a  well-deilnrd  alphabet — of  the  gill  of  writing  and  imonTiwn  wmi 
consummato  consequeuce,  being  the  sole  and  true  ladder  bj  which  naa  sMlA 
to  civilisation  in  any  ehape;  but,  in  bestowing  this  boon,  the  Gi«en>*B<M> 
gava  not  with  it  tha  true  improving  power — what  has  been  called  the  htif 
of  InuiiSTittALiEM.  They  ihenuclvcs  had  it  not,  and  could  not  imputitt 
others.  Gl-diub  and  bravery  they  possessed  in  a  high  degree)  tbereoaUli^ 
and  they  could  light;  but  they  derived  not  from  nature  tho  propecuitf  •* 
use  their  knowledge  as  to  extract  from  the  earth  the  oieaafi  of  exisMMS** 
tinuously  and  peacefully.  The  Celtic  families  of  mankind  have  ban  ^ 
eonquerora  in  their  time,  for  the  love  of  war  is  a  pendant  to  the  idcel  betl 
in  man,  chiefly;  but  they  have  never  been  mnch  more,  in  almost  uy^B 
than  the  pavioura  of  true  civilisation.  From  the  daya  of  Alexander  to  tbM<' 
Napoleon,  their  movements,  and  the  effi;cta  of  their  movementa,  have  bes^ 
same.  They  have  battled,  and  have  left  upon  the  scenes  of  action  the  no*' 
their  own  peculiar  spirit  and  intelligence.  But  war  and  conquoat  are  of  tM* 
tory  influence.  Man  invariably  finds  it  necessary  to  fall  back  rat  ihi  ^ 
of  peace  fur  his  permanent  maintenance  and  well-being.  For  the  real  'al^ 
ducers  of  these  arts  into  Europe,  in  o  durable  form,  wemual  look  totbeOif 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  the  Goths. 

The  fundamental  race  of  the  Goths — divided  into  ScaDdinaviaiisaiidTNi* 
in  northern  and  western  F.urope  (Norsemen  and  Gennaua)— and  tMi<4 
countless  subsidiary  names,  as  those  of  Norwegians,  Danes,  SaxotH^  Ah^ 
Saxons,  and  others — this  vast  family  of  mankind  (in  whoae  blood  ths  ^>* 
dalion  tribes  of  central  and  eastern  Europe  also  shared  largely)  bnnight  s  tf* 
element  of  action  into  the  civilised  world.  They  hod  their  full  ahnn  <i'^ 
fighting  spirit  ori^naily,  ns  all  rude  tribes  have,  when  they  ponied  likflti' 
rent  on  Celtic  Europe  ;  and,  in  the  first  instance^  it  was  bj  fierce  and  uatfOt 
exterminations  that  they  gained  the  ascendancy.  But  iree  amalganatiso*'' 
the  relics  of  the  former  race  foUowed  ;  and  then  was  founded  a  populatiOi'F 
whom  the  industrial  arts  began  for  the  first  time  to  be  cultivated  aa  tht  p* 
business  of  human  existence. 

Doubtless,  the  Greek  and  Roman  (as  well  as  other)  Celts  had  a  certaintt'' 
of  the  spirit  of  industry ;  but  the  conquering  animuspredominated  is  thai,'' 
it  was  left  to  their  successors,  of  the  Gotho-Teu tonic  races,  to  displaTllwaf^ 
bilities  of  permanent  settlers  or  colonists.  As  such,  they  have  altered  the  £ki^ 
Europe,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  oftheoldworld,  wiping  away  almoM  everrBV 
of  former  Celtic  conquests,  and  founding  many  nations,  from  those  iiduUtiif 
the  British  Isles  at  this  day,  to  the  dwellers  in  far  Hindostan.  Tbeft''' 
peopled  a  now  hemisphere  within  these  three  past  centuries.  Half  of  Jitutf 
is  theirs;  and  they  have  begun  their  work  of  settlement  in  AnMrafifc'*' 
countless  isles  of  the  Pacific  Seaa,  Wherever  they  have  gone,  they  btvt  «• 
quered  as  well  as  did  the  Celts ;  hut,  unlike  the  Cells,  tiiey  have  kept  t** 
conquests  lastingly,  because  they  conquered  to  coloniao.  £verr  great  indtfn* 
.  come  from  them — the  compass,  clocks,  the  sieum-eogiM  ^ 
powder  is  also  theii-  discoveiT — one  probably  deattned.  Kntf* 
ate  wars  among  mankind.     Free  constitutions  a 


in  ihe  popular  sense  of  these  terms,  are  of  Gotho- Teutonic  origin ;  and  frwn 
(bem  came  the  great  safeguard  of  right  in  com  muni  ties,  trial  by  jury.  Thoy 
were  certainly  the  authors  of  the  Ret'ormation  of  religion,  if,  indeed,  vre  should 
not  ascribe  to  iheir  influence  on  the  old  Roman  slate  the  very  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity itself  among  civilised  mankind.  Bui  perhaps  one  of  their  greatest 
feats  consisted  in  the  change  which  they  wrought  on  ihe  condition  of  woman 
in  the  worlJ.  She  was  a  serf  to  man  under  Celtic  domination,  as  she  still  is 
■mong  the  nations  of  that  hlood  in  the  East  and  elsewhere.  The  Gotho- 
Teutonic  races  first  raised  woman  to  her  true  and  high  place  in  human  societies. 
When  we  reflect  on  these  striking  facts,  can  we  doubt  that  there  must  be 
deep-seated  and  intrinsic  differences  of  mind  and  temperament  existent  among 
the  leading  fatnilics  of  mankind.  It  is  impossible  otherwise  to  explain,  where- 
fore every  one  of  the  numerous  conquests  of  the  Cells  hare  lasted  for  a  time 
merely,  and  have  left  no  permanent  effects  beyond  the  spreading  simply  of  the 
imaginative  arts ;  while,  wherever  the  Gotho- Teutonic  races  have  gone,  they 
have  durably  founded  great  nations,  living,  and  likely  to  live,  by  the  arts  of 
industry.  K  any  individual  words  could  mark  the  distinction  betwist  Celts 
and  Goths  better  than  those  of  ideals  and  industrials,  it  would  be  tlie  terms  of 
conquerors  and  colonistit.  The  New  World  escraplifles  wfll  what  we  would 
here  say.  The  Romanised  Celts  of  Spain,  France,  and  Portugal  went  thither 
and  conquered  wherever  they  set  the  foot.  But  with  conquest  their  powers 
and  their  work  ceased.  The  Anglo-Sasous  (Teutonic  Goths)  also  went  thither, 
end  also  conquered  }  but  they  colonised.  At  this  hour,  they  have  not  only  one 
of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world  to  prove  their  qualities  as  colonisers,  but  all 
Ifac  relics  of  Celtic  conquest  have  fallen,  or  are  falling,  one  by  one  (as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Canadas  and  Texas),  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence  and  autho- 
rity. It  matters  not  whether  England  be  directly  interested.  The  Anglo- 
American  race  is  essentially  the  English.  The  difference  betwixt  Celt  and 
Goth,  such  as  here  pointed  out,  is  evinced  over  the  whole  wide  world.  But 
another  great  truth  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  judging  of  this  subjccL  Where- 
cver  Goth  and  Celt  have  thoroughly  amalgamated,  a  roce  surpassing  eil/ier  sagti/ 
iias  beat  the  result  of  tiit  union.  The  one,  when  pure,  is  naturally  too  heavy  in 
its  industrialism,  and  the  other  too  light  in  its  idealism.  The  Normans — an 
admixture  of  Scandinavian  Gotlia  and  Celts  of  Gaul  originally,  and  afterwards 
of  British  Celts  and  Saxons — have  left  in  their  history  a  wondrous  proof  of  ^the 
benefits  of  human  intermixture.  They  have  founded  the  great  colonising  and 
Wttling  families  of  mankind.  The  share  of  the  Celts  in  creating  this  nobility 
of  character  is  far  from  being  secondary.  Their  spirit  serves  as  the  stimulus 
to  the  conquest,  while  the  Goth  holds  it  when  attained.  Uappy  are  those 
ODimtries  where  such  amalgamations  have  taken  place!  Let  us  trust,  as  already 
ssid,  that  the  Celts  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  will  yet  parlicipale  in  all  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  union  of  race  with  race.  In  such  a  way,  seemingly, 
has  Heaven  thought  it  gooA  to  work  out  the  happiness  of  man  on  earth. 


[The  saoweduig  Arm,  «f  aooraa,  refer  la  the  noble  fiunifjr  notiwd  in  the  Berias  befbre  the 
onnmenceincnl  of  ihew  coucludiug  remu-tu.  The  Ilirden  Scotts,  bb  ilreadj  olxicrved,  carry 
differeal  Anns ;  and  otber  Iwiiiiiea  of  the  luune  adapt  vrvialionit  ot  llicao  at  pleuure,  nlwrnjis 
kM[iiag  by  the  groundwork.  Sir  Walter  Scutt,  wbo  at  oucv  admirad  and  dexpisfd  auch  mat- 
ten,  followed  the  Harden  motto  and  bearings.  On  tlie  whok',  the  origin  of  A  rnia-beuing  is 
ounoual}  exemplified  bj  the  name  of  the  PbuitageoBts.  That  hoiue,  Ihe  baugbticst  in  Europe 
ID  the  iaya  of  chivaby,  was  coalented^ — nay,  waa  proud~to  be  named  from  tbe  faiDily-eougn 
of  ft  firoon.  The  origin  of  the  idea  waa,  in  mucb  lal«r  dayn,  shown  by  Van  Tromp,  who  pal 
a  broom  at  the  maat-liaads  of  his  Dnldi  Teawls,  to  evince  hia  intent  of  sweeping  the  English 
from  tbe  seaa.  His  dcsceadanta  probably  carry  the  emblem  to  this  day,  as  may  the  Parting- 
tana,  on  equally  elcntcd  principles.  The  motto  at  the  Harden  Seolts  suggetrta  Iheao  ideal. 
StparabU  mniiia  Pkabt  means  limply,  that,  aa  soon  u  there  oceurred  a  guuJ  muonliglit,  tbe 
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HardMiScatto  woaUgOMrfrtwI-^BatdoninA  won*.  Bat  mnam  taee  grmtif^^^^ 
oar  own  UUr  dtjn.  Tlwy  now  nfMmwitwdi-pMuiehsMiil  twUiy  to  itiniiit,wiftii1h'itt 
uij  mare  nrinu  pupOM,  if  tbqr  bad  Midi  am  oiginftUj.] 

ABHS  OP  TUE  SCOTTS. 


(tidd%  pointy  between  U 


Or,  k  bend,  mrare,  dMkmd  with  m  ■ 
Svnatatm.  Two  femMe  flgnrea. 
Cmnr.    Upon  »  dnqieaa,  gnk^  tamed  op  enidn^  •  dn(«n  p 
with  a  «M»D  of  the  Mune. 
Mom.  Amt  <1  love). 


of  the  field. 
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ilBii  ([IKK  niJI  ail  adhcfm  flltu 

L'l  iniwia  HfiM  >■■«  oat  iDMfBlii  Qwran 
DiftOM  laTteta  SggOa  muta  bU. 
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